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PREFACE, 


The system of transliteration followed is that laid down 
in the North-Western Provinces Gazette for October 3, 1874 
(pp. 1732-33), which for convenience of reference is produced 
here ; — 

RULES FOR TRANSLITERATION. 

Every letter in the vernacular mmt be uniformly represented by a certain letter iih 
the Roman character as follows 

Vowels- 


Prrsun. 

Dsvanaoari. 

Rohan. 

Pronunciation. 

loihal. 

Non'iaitial. 

Initial. 

Non- 

iniiial. 



1 

/(zabar) 


not ex- 
pressed. 

a 

As in woman. 



’iff 

T 

a 

„ father. 

■ 1 

;(zer) 


r 

1 

„ bit. 


e/ or ^ 

% 


i 

„ machine. 

■ r 

^(pesh) 


VO 

u 

„ pull. 

i ; 

3 



li 

« r»de. 

1 

) 





1 

i 



e 

» grey- 

i 

i or ^ 

$ 


ai 

„ aisle. 





0 

„ hole. 

1 ^ 

/ 

^1 


1 au 

As ou in house (nearly, 

2 * 



being a combination of 
the a and u above,) 

i . 

1 — 












PSitPAOiG 


Consonants. 


Persian. 

Ub VAN AGAR I. 

Roman. 



b 

4> 

H 

bh 


'S? 

(*h 


$ 

cbh 

or 5 

^ or 

d 

or 

tjor 5 

dh 


waniiii^ 

f 

J 

17 

g 

fJ or j 


gh 

i 

G 

51 

j 


I7i 

jh 

or J 

sp 

k 

*«5 or ^ 


kh 



ksh 

J 


1 

r 

ST 

m 

cl 

Sf, 51, m or anuswara 

n 


tr 

P 



ph 

; Or J 

^orf 

r 

») 


rh 

i±> y fjfm or ij« 


s 

uA 

51 or Sf 

sh 

is> , £> or b 

rforZ 

t 

M IS * 

«>or«» 

51 or 3 

th 

) 

cr 

w or Y 


n 

'7 


wanting 


? 

ditto 

zh 

t 

ditto 

Omitted, the accompany 



ing vowel only oeinj 



expressed. 

' 


gy 





Tlie preset Yolume, irith the exception of tlie greater por- 
tions of Part I. of the Budaun and Bareilly districts, has been 
cptnpiled by Mr. H. C. Conybcare, C.S. He has had for this 
purpose the matter collected and arranged by me preparatory to 
actually writing the notice of each district. Portions of these 
materials were more or less complete for printing, but what re- 
mained to be done required some experience and much industry 
and appreciation of the character of the work. The following 
pages will show how well and thoroughly Mr. Conybeare has 
entered into the spirit of the task assigned to him. Since Mr. 
Conybeare has taken over charge I have confined myself princi- 
pally to editing the work. The arrangement of the matter is the 
same that has been followed in the notices of the fourteen districts 
already published (1876), and will much facilitate reference from 
the account of one district to that of another on any particular 
subject. This arrangement has been based on Jackson’s work 
issued under the auspices of the Royal GeograpTiical Society, and 
its main feature is to arrange all the information gathered con- 
cerning a district under three heads : the district itself or its 
physical geography, Part I ; the products of the district, or its 
zoology, botany, and geology. Part II. ; and the people of the 
district, their number, castes, customs, food, institutions, religion, 
language, education, police, jails, the fiscal history, followed by 
an account of the leading families and the influence of our fiscal 
system on them, tenures, proprietors, tenants, alienations, rents, 
size of holdings, condition of cultivators, wages, prices, weights 
and measures, trade, manufactures, fairs, land-revenue, excise, 
stomps, medical history, general history, forming in natural 
Xquence Part III. To these three parts have been added local 
[Inscriptions o%all places of note in the form of a District 
dazetteer. 

! For the Budaun notice, the acknowledgment of both compiler 
i,nd editor is due to the Memoir of Budaun by Mr. M. H. Court, 
d.S., 1852 ; the Records of the Board of Revenue ; the verna- 
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j^BuDAxra Distbiot— 


Page. 

Line. 

For 

Read. 

177 

22' 

sioiis while 

sions. 'While 

ihid» 

ibid 

tract. The 

tract, the 

193 

9 lines from bottom 

rains 

rail. 

197 

S7 

Malla 

Mflll&h. 

sot 

6 

Sangassa 

Sankisa. 

S16 

6 

the rains 

one rainy sea.son. 

S19 

S6 

“Glossary that the 

Glossary the 


Bijnor District. 


239 

table 

Kaursfa 

Kanria. 

.«• 

• •• 

Sahanspuf 

Sahaspur. 

213 

1 

inaccessibly 

inaccessibility. 

254 

13 

Pila 

Peli. 

263 

1 

four-broned 

four-horned. 

266 

20th of 1st column, list. 

Kingan 

Jingan. 

282 

7 

99,275, or 625 

99,178, or 16-9. 

285 

6 

83 

64. 


last but three 

380,805 

381,006. 

Henry. 

287 

26 

Hewn 

290 

last but two 

Taga 

tJ5ga. 

292 

7 

Himmat 

Umr6o, 

294 

19 

Tags 

Tagas. 

296 

last and last but one 

/Je/e bankers (659) 

... 

297 

2 

33,256 

47,393. 

ibid. 

8 

47,313 

62,817. 

ibid. 

10 

686 

5,549. 

ibid. 

17 

Julu 

Jhniu. 

301 

last but seyen. 

epitomled 

epitomized. 

302 

8 

tb alius 

phallus. 

ibid. 

2nd line of note^ 

souls : of 

souls. Of 

306 

1st after ist table 

at at 

at 

309 

4th after table 

2 49 

•0002 

31 1 

8 

rccorering 

revising. 

ibid. 

10, 11 j 

to base it 

based. 

312 

6 

districts 

district. 

320 

11 

. collection 

collections. 

321 

16 

times 

time. 

ibid. 

Ist after table 

79*3 are 

79-8 per cent, are 

323 

324 

2nd marginal heading 

Rajput, riiand 

1 Dele Barhapurn 

Rajput, Sumer Chand» ‘ 

398 

11 

former 

farmer. 

830 

2ud line of col. 6, table 

96 

15. 

389 

29 

Kawria 

Kauria. 

334 

3rd after table 

Important 

Imported. 

tbid^ 

7th ,, ,, 

seem 

seems. 

340 

table, line for 1876,6th col. 

9,932 

3,226. 

342 

1 

Kabur 

Kabar. 

3 18 

last but three 

ZaUIabad, Zalabud-diu 

Jal41abad, JalliNud-dfa 

34$ 

2 

Hardwari-Ch^ndi 

Hardwir-Chandi, 

846 

6 

Kutilla 

Kutila. 

847 ‘ 

14 

Sult&n Sh4h 

Bultdn, Sh4h. 

848 

12 

Ndr 

Mfr. 

849 

marginal heading 

Janj 

Jang. 

852 

16 

(1760) 

(1770). 
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Bijnob District— ( coweiurfed). 


Page. 

1 

Line, 

For 

Bead 

355 

note 1 

Kali pur 

Raflpur. 

363 

last but nine 

to 

too. 

867 

1st marginal heading 

1876 

1867. 

S68 

last but two 

bank 

bank of 

369 

last bub dve 

the district 

that district. 

375 

last but ten 

crease In 

crensc of 

336 

note 

aupra^ 

supra^ pp. 343-44. 

391 

13 

Banjaara 

Banj&ra. 

403 

15 

parganah and Manddwar 

Parganah Hand 4 war. 

413 

4 

Kanaijra 

Ramaiya* 

ibid. 

last but five 

Burhpur 

Burhpur. 

423 

7 

Gftnj, Brskine 

Ganj, Erskineganj. 

4'27 

6 

500 i had 

600 ; 8 had 

ibid. 

18 

belongs 

belong. 

421 

12 

occasions 

occasion. 

ibid» 

table 

1867-77 

1876*77. 

436 

6 - 

Bub-division 

sub-divUione. 

445 

30 

(1,695) 

(1696). 

452 

note 

ot 

as 

455 

last but two 

outer rampart 

covered way. 

469 

1 note 1 

bevel 

bezel. 

486 

i 10 

1 

17,684 I females 

17,584 females. 


Barbillt District. 


* 603 

note 

Afzalgarh 

Afzalgarh. 

^ 607 

11 

Saneha 

Aonla. 

614 

8 

most 

more. 

638 

5 

Labeoa 

Labeo. 

641 

last of col. 1, table 

Chana 

China. 

544 

23 

gandusa 

ganddsa. 

651 

3 

reasonings 

reckonings. 

559 

last but eight 

stacks 

sticks (or stalks). 

663 

note 4 

synosuroides 

cynosuroldes. 

66l 

10 

they carpets, God of Gaya, 

thy carpets, mace-bear- 

668 


Gajadhar 2 

ing God of Gaya 1 

second marginal beading 

1837-38 

1837-88. 

676 

1 6 

S6rasyat 

Sdrasvats. 

*79 .■ 

jlt 

richset 

richest. 

680 

1 ^ last but three 

needs 

meets. 

681 

W 4 

DirbammaK. 

Dirhummar. 

ibid. 

last but one of stool, in list 

(carrier) 

(currier), 

583 

last but seven" 

reports 

report. • 

694 

4th of 2nd paragraph 
last but nine 

Mavl 

Mawai. 

699 

stables, at 
cataclyom 

stables, are at 

603 

2 

cataclysm. 

811 

tabU/col. 3, line for Pili- 

12,00 

12,009. 

■4 ■ 

, V ' bhit 


618 

1 32 

Madtt 

M6dhu. • 

, 623 

21 

pachdu ; 16 

pachdUt 16 ; 

^ 6S8 

note 3 

manufacturers 

maoufacturei. 

630 

8 

nearly 

neatly. 

632 

2nd after table 

jagris 

jagri. 

639 

646 

6 

13 

(625) 

Garh khera 

(•625) 

Garha- khera. 

647 

2 

Pinharst 

P^rasn&th. 

ibid. 

note 4 

p, 90,105 

pp. 677-78. 
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BABEILLY DlSTRICT~(<;(JJJcZt«?tfi,) 


Page. 

Line* 

For 

Read 

64a 

15 

Khanau 

Khanaut. 

ibid. 

31 

Ahicchliatra 

Ahichhatra. 


84 

Bijnors 

Jiijnor. 

657 

note 1 

Hiunasa 

Husain. 

65ja 

18 

Piinad 

Painda. 

661 

last but six 

Khaiiagarh 

Khairigarb. 

671 

note 3 

Karbala Irak 

Karbala in Irak. 

681 

last 

hill 

hills. ' 

€63 

note 8 

raised 

razed 

691 

notes 

Shahjabanpur, Command- 
er-in-Chief. 

Sb&hjah&npur. The 
Commander-in-Chle^{ 

6»3 

23 

Place the words ** and Pili- 
bbit** in a marginal 
heading. 


‘698 

25 

Emhiica nugrohahns 

emblio myrobattos. 

703 

27 and note 

The ndte shouldiiave been 
placed in the text, ira- 
medutely after the an- 
notated word* ^ 



10 

upland 

The second word “ total ” 
should be placed within 
the bracket just before 
the word assessable.*' 

uplands. 

706 

1st table 


717 

last but three , 

soubriquet 

sobriquet. 

719 

23 1 

Janamashtumi 

Janamashtami, 

729 

last but three of 2iid col. 
iu list. 

Rosewaters 

Rosewater. 

724 

23 

India 

India." 

727 

9 

1854 

1764. 

7ar» 

note 3 

I4i 

14} tons. 

7S9 

24 

Dirhammiz 

Dirhummar, 

741 

note 2 

p'fiOC 

p. 608. 

753 

last but seven 

of 

and 

ibid 

last 

form 

from 

769 

V 27 

Jamanian^ village 

Jamauiliii, a village 

7Sd 

8 

river 

rivers. 

793 

13 

268 

2-68. 

795 

13 

Dirhamm6z 

Dirhummar. 

797 

6 

Kichha 

Richha. 

ibid, 

note 2 

thallus 

phallus 

808 

pole 

Sarkar, Kamfiyun, is" 

SSark4r Kamiyun is 

816 

31 

Dele or Sarbna 


818 

12, 17 

thallus 

phallnSa 

821 

19 

ditto % 

ditto. 

831 

5 

harvests 

harvest. 

ibid. 

8rd col. of Ist table, head- 

By measurement 

By present mei^uremente 


ing 
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Addenda. ^ 

, Page 13, last line.— After “ irrigation ” add “ Bat some account of canal 
projects affecting Budann, in common with other parts of Rohilkhand, will bo 
found in the Bijnor notice. ” 

Page 185, four lines from 5o«om.— After “period” add “and the 
Ahhari mentions a fort as existing ai Kot tovyards the close of the sixteenth 
cent^y.” 

fifth line from bottom,— After “ devotee” add “A similarly named 
st|^^ar|' eiis^ at Ransi in the PanjAb, and is supposed by General Cunning- 
(il,|^3) to be the remains ,of airecumbent statuo of Buddha. 'Similar 
{^anU^tatues of bricks and mud^ are still made in Barhma, which when in 
loins pipunt exactly tne same appet^fioe as these tombs.’ ” 

*’ i ' ^Page paragraph,— The &rat event of importance was not the 

^ foand^ion of Jal&labii, but the fori|y 4 ! of Ndsir-ud-din Mahmud in 1254. 

' Crowing fee Gafgbs^^ Mayipur iiS Sabdranpur, ho passed through this dis- 
trio^'afoBg the f|ot or the hills, to the Rfihab or Ramganga. In the course 
of |iie dtpeditioa one of his favourite officers, Izz-ud-din Daramshi, was alain 
idi a place called Tankak Bali or Takiya M&ni. tin revenge, the monarch sent 
a Ibroi'' aoross 'tho RAmganga to ravage Katehr, and himself marched on to 
Budikn {Tahakdt-iSasiri, Elliot XL, 353). 

I Page 6^5, note 2.-~After “ so.called” add “ Butthe Pramdrs were for many 
oen^nries kings .of Ujjain in M&lwa.” 
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BUDAUK. 


Budaun or Badfiyiin,^ a district in the Rohiikhand division of the North- 
West Provinces, is bounded on the north by the Saneha, 
.;Bounaarls.«nd.rea. Saranli parganahs of the BareUly 

(Bareli) district^ the native state of R£mpur, and the Bil&ri, Sambhal, and 
. Nasanpnr parganahs of the Moradabad (Mur&d6bdd) district ; on the west 
and south by the river Ganges j and on the oast by the Mihr&b&d and 
Ehera Bajhera parganahs of the Shahjah&npur district, the river Bfimganga, 

. Mid the Faridpur parganah of the Bareilly district. Bndaun lies between 
north latitude 27“ 39^ is* and 28“27', and east longitude 78“ 19' 80* and 79" 24', 
withanareaof 1,280,961 acres, or 2,001*50 square miles. The population in 
1865 was 889,810, or 451 to the square mile, and in- 1872 was 934,348, or; 466 
to the square mile.^ The whole length of the district boundary line is about 263 
miles ; the length from the village of Sirhu in the eaft to Ohdopur in the west 
84^ miles ; and the breadth from Sikri in the north to Baliya in the sonUi is 
42 miles. The medium breadth is 29 miles, and the least breadth is 11 miles. 

Administi&tiTe sub- districtis divided into five tahsils or administrative snb- 

Olvinoiw. divisions, which are again subdivided 5 nto eleven parganahs:^ 

(1) The Gunnaur tahsil, comprising the parganahs of Rajpnra and 
Asadpur, and an area of over 310 square miles, occupies the western extremity 
of the district. (2) The Sahaswdn tahsil, containing the parganahs of Sahas- 
w4n and Kot, and an area of over 471 square miles, lies to the south-east of 
Gunnaur, and south of (3) the Bisauli tahsil, which includes the parganahs 
of Bisauli, SatAsi, and Isliimnagar, with an area of over 842 square 
miles, and occupies the north centre of the district. To the west 
Sahaswan and Bisauli (4) the Bndaun tahsil occupies the whole breadth 
of the district from north to south, comprising the parganahs of Ujhfini and 
Bndaun, with an area of over 439 square miles. And the remainder of the 
district west of Budaun is occupied by (5) the D4t4ganj or Salimpur 

» Budaun it the official fonn of spelling, BadAyfin the correct Joneebn transIiterMifon Th^ 
pUnciptd authorities for thte notice are thu Budaun statistics of Mr. M. H. Court, C. 8 ., M 


IT’ swimj « lucmuir UI ODQaun ID UfdD D3rv 

Maulari Muhammad Karim, Deputy Collector} notes by Messrs. C. W. Whish. C 8 aiii' 
D.T. Boberts, 0.8 . 5 and the records of the Board of Revenue, North-West Rr^oea'*'’ • 
The censas report ttrikea this average oo an area computed at l,2e3.096 aDtelL ^ 

coMsiderahle dillerence between the measM^^ 
of tU distnot as given by varioue authorities. Thus the area is shown by the 
renort at pr^e 1 os 8004-84 square miles; at page 1» as I.SSl.SSS ama or SOUSAS 
mues t at page SO as l,t80,»ei acres, or 3001 60 square miles only. The tost measureaSSta 
Wonted In the Uoverument review of the settlement, and alsTinX Mri^h ' 

throughout this noticl But SeVcM offl^dve STStaM 
1^,685 acios. It may he noted that the most serious . between ska 

•ettiemeni BtaUstics ate those which appear in the areas of pavgauahs SahaswAn and Bisanli. 



busaunV 


the pargauahe of ^alimpur and Usahaty and an area of over 437 square 
miles. The following table shows the revenue, area, and population of each 
parganah : — 



iKCLUDBS 









In the’ 

Present 







police juris- 

tabsil. 


Entered in the 

® 00 

Land 

Area in 

Popnla* 

diction of 


Parganah. 

Alnd^Akbarf 

|Sf 

reYenne 

acres in 

tion in 

station^ ^ 


in 

Sa 

S5 ^ 

! 

in IB72. 

1872. 

1872. 



1. Rajpura 

Majhaula and 

148 

88,836 

58,689 

69,S8S 

Rajpura" 


Ounnaur. 


Ganwin. 


i, Asadpur 

Ounnanr and 

191 

SS,81» 

60,962 

65,905 

Gunnaurp 


Tadwir. 


Asadpur. 

n.**Satowllni 

S. Sahaswftn 

Sahasw&i 

asi 

1,19,869 

185,704 

108,179 

Sah.6V<d^ 

Zftrinugn# 


• 






8416 rpur^ 
iKolbdi. Na- 

j 




i ■ 





4. Kot Satbahan, 

Koi Sdlb&han, 

159 


116,789 


Bilsfe 


5. Ujhiiii 

Hayeli B u - 

15t 

1,16»790 

145,998 

89,879 

Phfilpur, 


daun. 


£4dir Chauk 


a. Badaun 

• 

Ditto eti 

167 

I, IS, 484 

135,431 

133,073 

Jarauljrua 
KfidiU, Bu- 








d n u It ,t 








Kamrgaon^' 

Malgaon.^ 

l^;VPttagauj, 

7. Uiahat 

Ditto ••• 

904 

>9,366 

*** 

80,179 

Aril bridge, 
Bin&wary 
Gobuhdt. 


8. Salfmpur «,« 

Saneba . ... 

an 

1,61,919 

•ft 

113,858 

Usahni 




- 



Kakrdia, 
A 1 4 p a r. 


... 







Katrn, ,SaiU 
datgan). 

9 Sat&ai 

Mnnduka Sa- 

83 

55,445 

56,126 

48,605 

D4tagatt j 



tfisi. 


Hasratp u 








Sadullilb* 
ganj, AgesI, 


lO/Blsaiili 

Ditto ... 

mm 

69,025 

62,996 

570,054 

Yaafrgaiij; 


li. Jsltonagar 

Neodhana and 


Bisanli. 



Jadwdr. 

175 

1,10,30<S 

100,962 

79,718 

IsUmdagai^ 

Mirs&parr 


j 




- 


Bahtan 


y , the time of Akbar (1556-1605) Budaun was formed into a ^k&r qfr 
I^hli and was subdivided into thirteen mahals, viz., Uj4ony Aqitik/ 


Bad4ydn, Bareli, Barsar, . Sahaswdn, Mandiha or Mnndiya Sat&sij; 
hL&nt, Kot S41b&han, F&nkr, Bal&t or Bal&hi, and Kolah or Qolah. 
JiahalB Uj4oD, Aonla, Bareli, Barsar, and San4ha now belong to. the Barmlly 
(Bareli) district, and K&nt, Pdn&r, Kolah, and Baldi to Sh4fajah4opnr. Some 






W BtrDAuir; ; 

paliils of tbe neighbouriog Sark&r Sambhal are also to be found in the modei^ 
^Bj^ot of Budaun, ote., Neodbana (now Islduinagar), Bajpur (now Rajpura),' 
hhd Gonnaur (now Asadpur). The foilonring statement shows the statistics of 
these patgana^ at the time the Ain-i-Akbari was written : — 


: Pargana tlatement in the time of Ahbar, 


Kme of maliil. 

Area in 
bigbas.^ 

Land revfl* 
nue in dims.* 

Land rere^ 
nue of service 
grants in 
dami. 

Laate of proprietors. 

Num- 
ber of 
horae** 
meue 

Num- 
ber of 
inf^n- 
trje 

HarellBadftyiin ... 

650,300*S6 

73,66.671 

2,87,986 

Shaikhs .4. 

500 

6,009 

SahaBw&n 

200,122 

24,98,898 

16,444 

Konwara 

lOO 

8,000 

Afandiba Sat«si ... 

SU,763 

18,16,720 

• e. 

Tagaaand Brib- 

50 

5QO 

Kot Sdlb&han ... 

56,S84 

12,90,165 

7,00,000 

*■* 

mana. 

ThAkur, Tomar... 
Bajpdt 488 

50 

500* 

Bajpur 

189,800 

•e* 

50 

■Si 

Guonaur ... 

61,085*05 

209,808*6 

i 2p67,9l9 

6.SI9 

Mnaalmlu « ••• 

10 


Kaodbana •..* 

9,04,076 

8,04,006 

Gaur 8M 

190 

ii 

District total 

1,136,402-89 < 

1,43,30^846 

12,15,702 

eel 

860 

MOO 


Sir H. Elliot prefers the nomenclature of Sattei Munilya to that: of 
Handiha Satfisi. Out of this mab&l was^ formed daring the government of the 
Pathiins (1748-1774) parganah Bisanli, and its remaining portions are repre- 
:aented by the modem Sat^si and tappa Botah of Budaun :* at the same epoch 
tappa JaUlpur was separated from Gaveli Budann, becoming the nuoleus of 
parganah Ujh4ni, and Salimpur was created oat of parganah Saneha. TJsahM 
consists of villages from tappa Mah^nagar of Badaon. Faizpur ^dariya 
and Aal4t, once parganahs of this, bat now of the Eta district, were oonstitated> 
the former out of the Sahasw^, and the latter out of the Budaim mahhls. . 

' At the commencement of the British rule in 1801 the parganahs now ; 
daded in Budaan formed a portion of the Mor&dftbad district. In 1805 ' 
Ujh&ni, Usahat, Badann, and £ot S51b&han were transferred to Bareil^iJ^}^ 
the remainder continued in Morddabad. In October, 1828, the 
Stdmswdn was formed from portions of Morddabad, Bareilly, and Aligl^hi , 
comprised the parganahs of Bajpara, Asadpar, Isldmnagar, Bisauli, andri^i^llidi 
^m Horddabad ; Kot Sdlb&han, Sahaswdn, Budaan, Usahat, Ujhduit 

are about *626 os flve-eSglttha of an acre In the Badann higka, whioh hW/ In att 
:ptobability altered little since the time of Afcbar. 

*Xhe dim of Akbar’a revenne system was one-fortieth of arnpeci sec BIphiBStcne 
Bh.IX..Chap. 8) and Thomas's I’atMwAiats, 431. 
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SaUmpar from Bareilly ; and Bilr&m, ' Faizpur-Badariya, Soron, and M&rahra 
iirom AligarL The formation of the new district was completed in 1824 and 
Mr. H. Swetenham placed in charge. The Aligarii parganahs, situated on the 
right bank of the Qanges, were shortly afterwards separated from the distriet, 
but were again annexed in 1837. In 1838 the sadr station was removed 
from Sahaswdn to Budaun, and the Aligarh parganahs were transferrel’ id 
the Fattidli (now Kta) district on its formation in 1845. In 1801 there were' 
six tahslls — Ishimnagar, Sahaswdn, Ujhdni, Salimpnf, Budaun, and Bisanli. In 
1808 Isl&mnagar was incorporated in Sahaswkn : In 1821 the tahsils of Usahaty 
Bigphra, and Asadpur were created : and in 1841 the two latter were com* 
biped and the tahsQi was placed at ‘Gunnaur. In 1842 the tahsil of Salimpnr. 
was removed to 04t4ganj. In 1844 the tahsils of CTjbdni and Usahat were 
abolished^ and parganahs Ujh&ni and Usahat were incorporated in Badaipb ' 
while Eot 641b4han, which had belonged to Ujhkni, was annexed to SabaswUun*' 
The parganah of Isldmnagar, which had formed part of Babaswdn, was at the 
same time added to Bisanli. In 1845 Usahat was transferred from the tahsil 
-df - Badann' to that of DdUganj, and since that date no changes in the 
ll^ditaribtttion of the parganahs have taken place. 

From 180 L to 1805 the entire district was nnder the civil judge of hlbrddr 
abad, but on the transfer of the six parganahs abovementioned to Bareilly in. 
1805 tiie civil jurisdiction over them became vested in the civil judge of the 
lattiff district. In 1837 the whole of Bndaun was placed under the judge of 
Bar^ and in 1858 another change took place, the jurisdiction over parganahs 
Ujfa&iti, Usahat, Balimpnr, and Budaun being vested in the judge of Sh4b> 
jahdnpnr. The remaining parganahs are still under the judge of Bareilly. The 
'^ce of register, created in 1803, was abolished in 1821; that (^Bindn and .. 
Muhammadan law ofRcer, created in the same year, was abolished in 1863; and^' 
title of sadr amln and principal sadr amin, established in 1831, was ohanged^v 
. W that of subordinate judge in 1865. The subordinate judges of Bareilly ai^ , 


';^fil^Ugah4npur have in Bndaun a jurisdiction conterminous with that of their ; 
^ ret^seotive j ndges. Native commissioner’s or Mnnsif ’s courts were first establii^ed 
in Ujh^> Sahaswdn, and Bndaun. The court at Ujhdni was abolished nn.;] 
1814, and its work made over to the Bndann munsif ; but it was soon fom^;^ 
ni^i^vy to appoint two additional munsifs for the disposal of the arrears 
Morued; In 1^0 the firsl^ and in 1844 the second, of these s^ditional mnn* 
sifis was aboUshed, but in their ^ad mnnsifs courts were opened at JBSlni and v 


Idimnagar. The Bilsi mnnitifi was soon after removed to Ujbini, and tiwhee^^ 
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IBudftUtf, Tvhero libe iwd munsids no«r beciuue jknown as those of eastftDa 
Badatin. la 1846 a nevf^ munsid was establish^ at DAt^ganj, and in 
' 18^3 the lsl4ninagai:‘ mansid was removed to BisaulL At present there are 
fom mnnsida The munsif of Budaun has jurisdiction over parganahs Bndaun 
XJjhini j the innnsif of D4taganJ over Usahat and Balimpnrr Both of 
;|li^e officers are subordinate to the judge of Sh4hjab4npar. The munsif of 
»^Bahasw&n has original jurisdiction over Sahasw4n and Kot S41b4hany and the 
' munsif of Bisauli over the remainder of the district j both these judges are 
anbordinate to the civil judge of Bareilly. Criminal appellate jurisdiction is ezer* 
'insed by each of the judges over the portions of the district in which he has dvU 
jurisdiction. The same judges come every Second month alternately to Badann 
to hold jail deliveries. There are three honorary magistrates in the district. 

In appearance the district is a level plain) little varied by the depressions 
caused by its drainage channels. The general slope is to 
the south-east, with a greater inclination to the smith as 
Ondhis approaohedi and this direction governs the course of the streams witidn 
the district. The highest ground is found in a line running parallel to the Ganges 
andforming the watershed between the Mah4wa and the.Sot rivers. To the north* ; 
eut of this line of greatest elevation the country, comprising the entire area of 
l^ganafas Bisauli, Satisi', and Budaun, with the greater portions of parganahs 
ld4mnagar, Kot, and Ujh4ni, consists of a level, fertile plain of mixed clay:. and 
Mnul (dimat), highly cultivated and interspersed with patches of jungle. Imme* 
diately west of this comes a brood band of bhii' or sand, which 'commences id 
Islimnagar and runs parallel to the dimat tract right through this district inid 
t^tof Shahjahdnpor. Between the bKir ridge and the Ganges is a long broad; 
belt of alluvial soil through which runs the Mahiwa. !l%e only portion, of thd 
district not ihcludedin this description is parganah Salimpnr in the south-east^ 
em comer, which belongs to the alluvial system of the Bamganga. Omittiaig 
this tract of the EUmganga, the entire district lying north-east of a line drSi^; 
from the Aswir n4la in parganah Isl4mnagar throngh Ujfagni and Altip^'^; 
Us4w&a forms the dimat tract ; the portion lying 'between this line and avilidt 
drawn from Dhan&ri in parganah Bajpura through Basdlpnr, Sahasw4n,addlCli^f 
phauk to Usahat forms the biir tract ; and the remainder between the 84^. 

^d the river Ganges forms the alluvial tract of the Ganges. As one appjnia^t^- 
course of the S6t in the dimat tract the land is much broken np by ravines^ 
J^jhioh form escape channels for the soperfldoas rainfall, and a slight dip in ihe. 
i^^al level is apparent ; but on the whole this is the best Cultivated and most 
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Isrtile portion of the district. 'The h^tir tract contains'few .villages and little 
tiration, and is chiefly inhabited by Ahars, whose occupation is tending catUe, as 
the land is for the most part unfit for growing crops. Asthe bhSr ridge approaches 
the alluvial tract along the Ganges the dip is more defined. The sand in some 
places terminates quite abruptly, and is succeeded at its base by the low khd^ 
lands which at one time formed the old bed of the Ganges. Beyond thete agmlt 
flowstheMabdwa,and between it and the Ganges cultivation gradually decrease, 
owing to the frequency of floods. The surface is here covered with coarse grass 
and a tall strong reed known as tdtar, while an occasional bush of jhao or 
tamarisk meets the eye. 

The grass lands just mentioned are not the only waste plots in the country 

Waste land and forests bordering on the Ganges. That river when in flood 
* ' impregnates portions of the neighbouring soil with thsj^: 
alkalme deposit known as reh: and this afterwards appears on the surfima .> 
in whitish grey blotches, rendering cultivation useless. Turning from un- ■ 
wooded to wooded waste, we find that some remains of the celebrated jungles 
of Aonla, so often mentientioned by the Musalm&n historians still exist in 
Bodadn. Beginning near Fdthi, where the Aril enters the district, they follow 
the course of that river through the Budaun and Salimpurparganas, extending . 
parts its junction with the Rdmganga near Hazratpur, and stretching into 
paiganahMibrdbdd of the Shdhjahdnpur district. The estates situated within the 
Bpwtbf this tract are known as the hankctii villages. A similar jungle is found 
around Eakora in parganah Gjhdni, and though not so extensive is fully as dense. 

A dkdk jungle occurs near Bhirauti in parganah Bajpura, and is known as the 
dhdka,* or black forest. The general impression left by the district & v 
thst it is well wooded; mango groves abound, and there are few villages with- v 
^t a plantation of some sort. The jungle proper is rapidly decreasing in area^ 
bwkigto the denutnd for firewood Created by the Oudhand Bohilkband Bailwaji^ ' 
|md the canal works at Narora. ' 

soils of the district as distinguished at the recent settlement may be divided 
into four classes: ddmat matHydr, hhiir, and khddir. The dwmM? 
or lomn is a light permeable soil containing some quantify 
8ahd;and therefore morefriable thanthemoffiydr. The lesssandthe better 
Theil^tehir tracts, for instance,inpaigsnas Isl&mnagar^d Bisauli,and the Katil:^ 
tractk in parganah Usahat are of the very bestdilTnat, allowing of the constractioik^)< 

^Tbii jangle rnni for about thirty-six miles through the two pargonahs with an average breadth 
>f three miles, a maximum breadth of live miies, and a minimum breadth of half a miles- but tlM'> 
ileatings are f early reducing its area coufiderablj. 



fdlWjga earthen wells, and adapted to the oultiVatioa df any crop. Elsewhere 
Varies in quality as it approaches or recedes from the great ftAdr ridge. The 
matifyiir or olay is a rich argillaceons soil, known for its capacity of absorbing a 
'great quantity of water, and retaining it when exposed to the sun more tena* 
iqooely th an any other land. Owing to its strong marly texture, the process of 
itflbl^ion after rain goes on but slowly, and even when indurated by heat and 
brought, it will continue to boar vigorous crops for some time after those 4)n 
lighter and more porous soils in the neighbourhood have withered and died. 
H e n ce its great yulue where the means of irrigation cannot be obtained. The 
Mdr is an essentially sandy soil> and is known under two qualities in this dis> 
Met : the tiutndi or cold bhiir, which is merely an inferior e^mat or high light 
soil ; and the Mdr proper, which is a poor, sterile soii yielding at best but one 
good crop every third year. There is also what is called the urdtd or * flying ’ 
ihAr, which is simply useless. The khdiir lands have been formed by the depo^ 
sit of alluvial mitter by the rivers, the degree of fertility being in proportion 
to the depth and due disposition of the earthy materials which hare been 
firom lime to time brought down and deposited by the waters. Mr. Olarke 
calls it a purely derivative soil, owing its origin to the disintegration of varions 
other soils on either side of the channel, which being now intimately blended 
together, form a tract of land capable of yielding almost every kind of agricnlo 
tural product ; and wherever cultivation is not extended, affording nutritions - 
esculents for the cattle of the surrounding country, and excellent .grass for 
thatching. The upper stratum is a more porous olay than the motriydr, but it 
possesses abundant supplies of water within a few feet of the surface, While 
the energy and productiveness of some isolated patches admit of two harvesta 
of rice and peas in the year, and a constant rotation of crops ; but ttom it 
little or no khsrif, and if the rains are very plentiful, the water acts too mnoh 
on so damp a soil, so fliat the rodi is in some seasons either very scanty, or 
almost totally destroyed in some villages from excessive wet and moisture. ' Bice 
is grown in great abundance, and is of a good quality; but the wheat mid 
barley is less vigorous and strong than on the mattiydr land.” Mr. Carmhiiiel 
objects to the synonymous use of the terms hMftr and tardi as applied W 
these lands. He thinks that the former title should be restricted to the i<mg 
strips of porous soil which are found on the south side of Uie outer ridge, hi 
what was possibly a former bed of the Hangea These lands, which potsms an 
abundant supply of water, and are capable of yielding a constant rotation 
' 4f crops, he has included amongst the mattiydr soils, By the term fardt he 



all^al tnot of ^ B^uogaii^ Vid io a less degree that of 


Oaages, bis test being tbe preseoce of ^ter close to the surface. In such hrMy 
lands small eariben wells can easily be made, while in real ^Addtr land th^ 
constmotion is neither possible nor necessary* To die throe principal soils already 
mentioned (ddmat) matiiydrf and bhitr) natives add, a ibnrth, the graukifni 
dharti or village mould— a term applied to any land sunounding .the villapi 
site, no matter what its natural class may be. This land is-usually let out to 
Muiios (market gardeners) or other tenants, who, oultivating and manuring 
highly, pay also n higher rent. On the banks of the Ganges there is another, 
though a small class of land, known as bela, which is thus described by Hr* 
phi|.he;— « Xhe Ma has at present the appearance of a large savannah, and afibrdS- 
abUodanob of pasture. Hiereaare only fonr villages in the class, and they are 
ftlmfMit completely covered with jungle. The soil is known among (he onitivators, ; 
by the name of ' Aamp,’ and the process by which it is formed is obvious. A; ' 
fresh crust of ddbris is at first deposited, and spread over a bed of sand by 
the river, on its subsiding after the rains, from three or four inches to three or 
fimr feet in depth; its fertility being in proportion to its cubic thickness, and 
the proper admixture of its constituent parts. For the first year it is generally 
unfit for any vegetation, but in the second year, after it has settled, it acquires 
suHcient strength to produce grass and Jk4o jungle, which, daring the periodi* 
cal .overflowing of the rivpr in the rainy season, intercept the earthy material 
v^th which the water is then laden, and an artificial soil is thus* mechanically 
fonn^ by the ingredients sinking down and reposing into beds of mud.” 

' The following table, taken from the settlement report of 1873, distributes 
tl^ oultivated area of the district amongst the four great classes of g/atihdni, 
ddstHdf malliydr, and bAiir soils : — 




Cultivated area m acree* 


Hatne of parganah. 

GauhUni or 
Tillage soUfl. 

DOmat or 
loamj soils* 

Mattiyir or 
clayey soils* 

Bhfir or 
suudy soils. 

Total. 

i'*gulpor 

ilSUpQra ce 

4 $fitl8i 

4 ulimiiagar 

6 ... 

7 Kbt M. 

8 Hodaun ... 

9 TJjh&ni ... 

0 'SalfiDpur' ... 

1 l Usahat ... 

Total SM. 

' 4,984 

4,426 

6,862 

10,147 

6»029 

6,845 

7,714 

1 8,748 

10.289 
7,029 

89,798 

36.693 
34,989 
80,268 
48,279 
61,846 

77.693 
66,696 
5^616 
89,136 
63, *39 

8,017 
4,743 
2,920 
8,640 
4,818 
7,460 
4,286 
7.078 
4,891 
16,721 
. 6,108 

8,240 

6,184 

9,188 

6,888 

19,379 

37,094 

8.808 

6,136 

21,760 

186 

12,968 

SS,96» 
5a,S9S ' 
SMSl 
46.8ab 
80.69!i;1 
ioa.s4A 
W.isv 
86, sue, 

84, 816 
96,3»S 
79i}43 

1 78,824 

^ 658.638 

64,397 

131,630 

831,189 
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'The principal rivers of the district are the Ganges, B£nigang8, Sot, 
Hab^wa, and Aril or Ari, and besides these there are the’ 
n&las or rain-torrents known as the Bardmfir, Bhainsanr, 
Ohdya, Nakta, Narha, Bajha or Andheriya, and Kadwtira. 

- Xhe Ganges forms the south-western boundary for 93 miles and separates 
Budaun from the Dd4b districts of Bulandshahr, Aligarh, 
Eta (Ita), and Farukh&bdd. It is crossed by bridges of 
boats between Ganwfin on the Moradabad road in parganah Eajpnra, and 
Andpshahr on the Dehli road in the Bulandshahr district; on the road 
between Asadpnr in the parganah of the same name and Bdmghtit in the 
Bulandshahr district; at Kachhia on the road between Budaun and 
B^thraS ; at Kfidir Chauk opposite the Eta district, and at S6rajpur on 
the road to Farukhabad. In addition to these bridges, which last f'roiii Oc- 
tober to Juno, there are numerous private and pnblic ferries along the 
whole course of the river. At this stage of its course the Ganges is naviga- 
ble throughout the year by vessels of considerable burthen ; but the trading 
marts are chiefly on the right bank of the river, and very little merchandise is 
embarked from this district. From December to April navigation receives 
considerable interruption from shallows and banks, obstructions which have 
increased since the formation of the head-works of the Lower Ganges Canal at 
Barora. Bambds, grain, cotton, and leather are exported from Kachhla, N&na 
Kheri, and Ehaira Jal41pur to Farukh&bfid and Cawnpore (K&nhpur). There 
are a few islands covered with tamarisk /jAdo^, several of which are capable of 
.cultivation. Disputes between riparian proprietors are usually settled on the 
principle that the owner of adjacent lands takes the profit and loss of allaviou 
anddiluvion, subject to a re-adjustment by Gevernment in every fifth year. - 
Inundations which subside quickly, leaving deposits of fertile mud, cause litile 
damage, and indeed some advantage, but when sand is deposited the efiPect is 
often disastrous. 

The Ramganga forms the eastern boundary of the district for a dis^ 
tance of about thirty-six miles, and during this -part of fta 
course is joined by a considerable affluent, the AriL - 

navigable in the rains by boats of one hundred mannds' burthen, and is ! 
crossed at Bela D&ndi, on the road between Budaun and Shahjahanpur, by a 
bridge of boats. Besides this there are five ferries : and in tbe rainy s^on, 
when no fords exist, these are the only means of crossing the river. From 
December to April the sh^lows and banks prevent any but the smallest 

• Between three and iotir tone. 
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class ' of boats from ascoDdicg tbo _8tr6aiii. Indeed little traffic > ever goes 
np-stream| althongh bamblis, and sometimes grain, pass ^ross the. stream' 
into the Sh£bjah^pnr distrioti Bambtis and timber come down-stream from 
the Garhwdl forests. The water is occasionally nsed for irrigation. There are 
no important villages along the banks in this district, and the few islands ' 
that are formed soon become fit for cultivation, being in this respect moire 
valuable than the majority of those formed by the Ganges. The banks, like 
those of the Ganges, are alternately shelving and abrupt ; that is to say, that a 
slope on one side is usually faced by a cliff on the other. 

The Sot rises in the Fila Eund in parganah Amroha of the Moradabad 
district. It enters this district near Khera Dds, to the 
west of the Ghandausi road in pargana Isl&mnagar, and 
flowing in a south-easterly course forms the boundary between the parganahs : 
of Bisanli, Satdsi, and Budaun on the east, and those of Ket and Ujh&ni 
on file west. The river then enters parganah Usahat near Eakr&la, and passing 
through the former into parganah Mihr&btld of the Sh4hjahunpnr district^ 
eventually joins the Ganges at Dhkigh&t. This river is also known as 
flio Ydr-i-Wafaddr, or “the feithful friend,” and Mr. Beames, quoting^ 
from the TdrUsh-i^Muhammad Shdki of Ehushdl Chand, gives the origin 
of this name as follows : — ‘^On their way from Sambhal to Budaun, his 
majesty and the royal army' suffered much from heat and thirst, till they 
came to the little river Sot, which kept winding in and out by the side of the 
Toad, and supplied them with water at each stage. In gratitude for this 
sernoe his majesty honour^ it with the name of ‘ Yair-i-Wafdddr,’ or the feith- 
ful friend.” There are four bridges of boats where the principal roads cross. 
Mr. Carmichael notes the existence of two fine masonry bridges of pre-British 
oonstrnctioir across this river ; one under Budaun, built by Fateh Ehdn, 
;Ehdnsimdfa, and a second near Nijra, built by another Bohilla chief, Ddnde 
Khan.’ Both of these bridges were carried away by floods, the waterwmy ' 
bring insufficient. Mr. Carmichael replaced the one at Budaun by a bow and : 
'riiord bridge on piers after the American system, and the one at Nijra by a 
atwmg mhsonry erection with ample waterway. 

' The embankments and works connected with the Oudh and Bohilkha^ . ; 
Railway caused considerable disturbance in the natural drainage system cf the 
district. Fearing the destruction of thrir embankments by the immense amount 
of water which had collected behind them, the engineers cut the earthworks 
in several places, when the water rushed into the Sot, its natural drainage,^ 

* Beamts' UUat, II., 144. ' BetUt. Rep., 8. 
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, . and 'ihat stream rising rapidly with this immense volnme of water name down 
in one wave like a waU, the noise of which was heard two miles off, and swept 
away every vestige of the bridge at Nijra, doing also much damage to the Imids 
> on both sides of the stream.'* The Sot is fordable everywhere ezoept daring 
heavy rain, -though occasionally deep enough to bear vessels of from forty to 
fi%manndB(t. a, from one to two tons) burthen. Muohirrigation takes place from 
this stream, a process ftr which the banks are in many places peculiarly favour- 
; able. The more important towns on its banks are Mundiya, Bisauli, Shaikbd- 
'pur, Budaun, and Usahat. The Sot seldom inundates its banks; and- if the 
cod-water passes quickly away, but little harm is thereby caused even to 
crops sown on the lowest lying land. ' 

The 'Mahfiwa rises in parganah Hasanpur in the Moridabad district and 
Other Btresms flowing parallel to the course of the Ganges for a distant 

of sixty-five miles joins the latter near the village of 
Husainpurin parganah Djhfoi. This river is fordable all the year round, 
except after very heavy rains, when it sometimes overflows its banks uad 
considerable damage to the low-lying lands in its vicinity. The Mab&wa is 
posed by many to mark the old coarse of the Ganges. Owing to 'the Mgh snd' 
^precipitous nature of its banks, its waters are but little used for irrigatioii in 
the upper portion of its course, and the only village of any importance on iti 
banks is Rastilpar Kal&n. In time of fiood rafts are usei^for conveying cute ' 
hhd cattle across this river. Its afiluents, of which none are perennial, are the- 
(^fiya or Chohiya, the Bardm&r, and the Nakta. The Aril or Ari rises out 
swamp in parganah Sambbal of the Mor&dabad distrjet. Entering this disti^ 
near the village of Ajitpur in the west of Isl&mnagar, it flows in a south-eaSteiriy > ; 
but tortuous course through that parganah and Bisauli, reaching its confluence:, 
with the Gdngan on the eastern frontier, and thenceforward forming 
boundary between the Budaun district on its right and the R&mpur state, a^ ;: 
Bareilly district on its left bank. It quits this district near the villageii^ 3; 
Bharatpur in Bisauli, but after flowing through parganah Aonla of 
re-enters Budaun near the village of Takipur in parganah Budaun, aiid ; 
onwards through parganah Salimpur joins the B&mganga near i 
latteir. It has a course of about thirteen miles in the northern, and bjf 
twenty miles in the soulh-easiem portion of the district. Except after ^17 
rain, it is at most times and many points fordable ; but permanent bridges Cross' 
it near Takipur on the Budaun and Bareilly, and near P&paT' Hsumapur on the 
^jP^dstth and Bh&hjabknpur read. Elsewhere it -is crossed during .the raiusby 
bMtffl Its itrum is a source of extensire irrigation. 



BUOJIUN^' 


Thd MBOftining droinago ohannals are mere escapee for the surplos water 
in the rainj season; they are almost dry in the winter, and entirely so during 
the hot months. The Bardmdr, after draining the country around Babrfda, 
joins the Mahtwa on its right bank near the boundary of parganahs Bajpura and 
Asadpur. The Bbainsanr ii^Ia drains the country between the Sot and the 
Mahiwa, and receives the Asw^r nfila near Bilsi. Rising, or rather coming, 
into prominence as a line of drainage within parganah Islimnagar, it flows 
through Kot, and forming the boundary between that pargaha and Sahaswto 
eventually joins the Ganges near Ndna Khera. The B^'ha or Andheri is a por^ 
tion of the old bed of the Aril in parganah Salimpnr,'and the Eladwdra is an 
inugnifloant series of brook-linked ponds which joins the Bhunsaur near Eaohhia. 
Any ftirther details regarding these watercourses will, where necessary, be snp> 
pli^ by the parganah articles in the Gazetteer portion of this notice. 

There are throughout the district many of the lakes or swamps known as 
jlifls. The principal are those at Usfiw/lD, Sathila, and 
DalHganj in parganah Usahat, Nflrpur in parganah Ujh&ni, 
Phand in parganah Sahasw&n, Sangtarain parganah. Sat&si, Bhir&on in parganah 
Rig^ra, and Charsora in parganah Islfimnagar. The Usdw&n jhfl on the Sh&h- « 
Jah4npar border is a long narrow piece of water connected with the Sot river, and 
stretches over a distance of about five miles, with an average depth of three feet, 
tend a depth of about fifteen feet in its deepest park Theother meres vary inlength 
firom three miles to a quarter of a mile, and in depth from three to ten feet. The 
l%and jhil is of a semi-circular shape, about three miles long and about two hun- 
: yards broad, and is connected with the Mablwa river. A long low line o£ 

swampy land runsfi-om this jhll parallel to the course of the Ganges, apparently 
. 'narking the position of one of its old beds. TheNdrpur jhfl is nearly oireularin 
' ^idtape, and j|^ins a series of swamps, which in the rains are connected with the 
^ (Ranges. Its waters are clear and are much utilized for irrigation: no bad 
' <^eet8 are, moreover, known to ensue from their use in washing and drinking. ' 
'^e waters of the Dhand, though employed for irrigation purposes, are said 
he undrinkable, and if used for battung induce a painful itching of the skin, 
^ese lakes are all too sm^ to require, and too shallow to admit of, niavigafioA 
in the usual sense of that word. But the reeds and grasses which grow bfl v 
their surflice are, out by the villagers for thatching or cattle-fodder, and are 
oarriedtolandbymeans'of reed Mid bambn rafts. . ^ 

There are as yet no canals in tile dis^ot either to 
navigatma m imgation. 
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Two branches the Ondh and Rohilkhand Railway, radiating from Oban* 
Rsliwsj. junction in MorAdabad, traverse this district. Thd 

first, or Cbandansi and Bareilly line, enters parganab Islkm* 
nagar on the north-west, and passing in an east-sonth-easterly direction through 
tiie nortiieni portions of that and the adjacent parganahs of Bisauli and Satdsi, 
issues from the latter into parganah Aonla of Bareilly. The length of this branch 
within the district is about sixteen miles, and in that short distance there are 
three stations, viz., at Asalpur and Dabtura in Bisauli, and Earangi in Satdsi. 
The last mentioned station is generally called Mahmddpar, after an adjoining 
and more important village in the Bareilly district. The second, or Ohandausi 
and Aligarh line, enters this district at the junction of parganahs Rtgpura and 
Isl&mnagar, and passing in a south-westerly direction through the former 
and parganah Asadpur, is carried over into the Bulandshahr district by the 
B&jgbAt bridge across the Ganges. The length of this branch within the dis- 
- trict is about thirteen miles, and the stations are two, viz., at Dhandri in 
Bajpnra, and Babr&la in Asadpur. Chandansi is distant 27 miles from Morfida- 
bad and 44 miles from Bareilly ; Asafpnr is distant 9 miles, Dabtura 16 miles, 
and Mahmddpur 19 miles from Chandansi. Dhanfiri is 46 miles, and BabrAIa 
54 miles from Morddabad, and they are respectively 41 and 33 miles from 
Aligarh. 

The imperial metalled road from Bareilly to Hdthras is, after the rail, the most 
Sfetal'ed roads. important highway of the district. On quitting the Bareilly 

district it enters the north-eastern comer of parganah Budaun, 
and crosses' the river Aril shortly aftervmrds on a masonry and wooden bridge. 
Passing onward in a south-westerly direction it traverses the towns of Binkwar 
and Budaun, and crosses into parganah Ujhdni by a wooden bridge over 
the river Sot. Continuing its course in the same direction, it passes through 
Ujhani, and at Kachhla meets the Ganges, which is the southern boun- 
dary of the district. A bridge of boats conveys it across that river during the 
greater part of the year ; but this means of transit is of course removed 
during the rainy months. Hie road is of military as well as commeix^ ' 
importance, and has encamping grounds for troops at intervals along its oohrse; 
The metalled road from Budaun to the nearest railway station, Aonla in the 
Bareilly district, has a length within this district of nine milea No road be- 
sides those already mentioned is metalled over its entire course through the 
.tdiM^ot, but some of the lines whidi pass through Budaun and Bilsi are 
metwed for short distances outside those towns. 


Sfetal'ed roads. 



BnbAtnr. 15. 

The principal earthen or nnmetalled roads are (1) that from Budann to 
Unmetatled toads Vazirganj and Bisaoli, which at the latter place separates 
into two branches, acting as feeders to the railway stations 
at Ohandaosi (in the Moradabad district) and Asafpur respectively ; (2) that 
which branching from the Bareilly and Hfithras road at Ujh4ni passes throngh 
Sahaswdn and Gunnaur, and acts as a feeder to the railway station at Babrdla; 
(3) the road from Budann to Bilsi and Isl&mnagar; (4) that which after passing 
through D4t5ganj leaves the district for Sh4hjah&npur ; and (5) the road which 
traverses Kakrdla and Usahat en route for Farukhabad. The following state- 
ment distributes the roads into first class, , or raised, bridged, and metalled i se- 
cond class, or raised and bridged but not metalled ; and third class, or common 
oross-conntry oart-tracks, repaired every year, but bridged in few places : — ■ 


First-clasi roads, 

BareiUy and H&thraB 
Bodaun and Chandfinagar 
Do. . and Farukhabad 

Do and Mor&dabad t«S 

Do. and Shahjahinpur .«• 

Do. and Naushera .«• 

Cutcberry road, Budann 
CroB8-road through liihi Nanda 
Budann city to Kaobahri .•« 

Collector’s house, Budaun, to Farukhabad 
OruBS-road through I laht&pur 
Cemetery road, Budaun 
CrosB-ruad behind jail, ibid 
Circular road, ibid 
Bitai and GudhnI 
Do. and bhekhanagla 
Budaun and Aonla ,,, 


• •• 
••• 
«se 


»•# 

road 


••• 

••s 


Second-class roads, 

Budaun and Farukhabad 

Do. and Shahjah&npur .. 

Da and Morftdabad ••• „ 


• Third-class roadse 
Budaun to Baksena ••• 

Do. to 8&dull&hganJ 

Do. to UB4w&n 

••a 

Do. to Bilsi and IflUmnagar 
SIdultahganj to Uoahat and Bichor&gh&t 
Bisauli to Asafpur Fbakaoli 
VfUini to Bilsi and Bisauli m# 

. Eachhla to Bilal .«« 

Bilai to 6ahaaw&n 
Ujhani to ditto 
Bahaawftn to Babr&la «,« 

Babr&la to Chk>pur 

••• u* 

Bahasw&n and BiMuli ... 

BiaauUi Islftmnagari and Ganirto 


LaNGTii wiTHia Dxa- 
TaiGT. 




Miles. 

Feet. 

••• 

• 00 

da 

8,180 

• •• 

••• 

a 

9, 440 

... 

*•• 

a 

1,160 

••• 

• 00 

4 

1,880 


.. 

1 

8,790 

••• 

... 

1 

1,790 


••• 

1 

720 


••• 

0 

4,800 

• •• 

000 

0 

9,300 

3,900 


• 00 

0 

••• 

OSS 

0 

1,900 

• •• 

■ •• 

0 

9,600 

set 

••• 

6 

9,660 

*•« 

**. 

s 

0 

••• 

• •• 

4 

880 

t.* 

too 

3 

3,100 

••v 

•00 

9 

4,463 

Total 

•OS 

76 

8,066 

••• 

••• 

99 

8,660 

»aa 

•M 

* 19 

4,180 

8^00 

••• 

••• 

80 

Total 

• to 

74 

87u 

tat 

•OS 

16 

0 

o»s 

000 

19 

0 

sat 

•0« 

18 

0 

MO 

000 

83 

1,800 

•os 

••• 

MO 

oos 

88 

11 


• 00 

000 

18 

900 

000 

•00 

7 

S.88S 

' ••• 

000 

10 

780 

oos 

000 

14 

I,0U0 

••• 

••• 

96 

i.Seo 

••• 

• 00 

0 

8,000 

••• 

•OS 

16 

4,0S0 

too 

SOS 

38 

9,5 1» 
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Budaun and Kftdir Chauk 
Andpshahr, GanwAn, and Morftdabad 
Ounnatir to Ganw&n ... 
iBlimnaffar to Kfimg^bit ••• 

Babas wfta to Rudttn 
Bisauli to Papul 
Isl&tnnagar to Bijoi 
Saiyadpur to Karengi ... 

Andpshahr and Chandauai ••• 

lalaiiinagar and Sahaswto 
Gidhaul and Ohapur 
Koilantha to Bazratpur ••• 

Miy6on to Labh&ri ••• ••• 


••• 

••• 


Total 


LamTB wnan on> 

TRtOT. 


Tkird-ekut rotul*— (ooneluded). 


eee 

Miles. 

19 

Feet* 

1,700 

•«a 

6 

4,000 


U 

0 

• M 

90 

4,000 

••• 

15 

800 

• •• 

9 

1,000 

••• 

9 

0 


7 

9,000 

• •• 

11 

4,360 

••s 

18 

l,0tK) 

• •4 

4 

9.000 

3.000 

••• 

8 

•ee 

n 

0 


418 


830 


There are also many miles of village roads, but as these are not maintained 
by Government, it is impossible to calcnlate with any accuracy their totd 
length. 

Di tan followlng table shows the distances of the prind- 
pal towns and villages from Budaun as given by the district 

authorities: — 


Psrganah. 

Town or Tillage. 

Distanoe In mlleie 

Balptim 

set 


Rajpnra 

Gan win 

eee 

eee 

•ee 

C.k 

54 

68 

Asadpdr 

eee 

~( 

Asadpur 

Gunnaor 

ee» 

eee 

eee 

eee ’ 

•ee 

eee 

40 

46 

Islimnagar 

tee 


IsUmnagar 


eee 

eee 


Bisauli ...« 

cel 

... { 

Bisauli 

Udndfys 

eee 

.ee 

eee 

eee 

eee 

•e. ' 

98 ' - 
97 

SaUbI ... 

eee 

• e. 

Vazfrganj 

eee 

eee . 

• a. 

19 



1 

Hot 

e.. 

eee 


90 



) 

Bllsi 

eee 

eee 

eee 

15 ^ 

Kot . eee 

eee 

ee. < 

Blhta Gosiyan 

eee 

tfe 

18 " 



) 

Parauli 

• •• 

eee 

ee. 

*0 



1 

Sirasaul 

eee 

•ee 

•ee 

19 ; ^ 

8iiba8wto.ee 

eee 

eee 

Bahaswto 

eee 

•ee 

•ee 

94 


( 

Ujhtoi 

eee 

eee 

eee 

7 

XJjb&nf tee 

•ee 


Shaikhupnr 

Kakora 

fee 

eee 

eee 

eee 

•ee 

•ee 

1 

It'-', -rs 



( 

Kacbhis 

• •• 

eee 

• ee 

15- 

BndaQfl eee 

etc 

eee 

Biodwar 

eee 

eee 

' eee* 

0 ISw 



1 

Usabat 

eee - 

•ee 

••• 

18. 

Usabat 

eee 

- eee | 

Kakrdla 

tee 

eee 

••• 




1 

Alapur 

tee ■ 

eee 

eee 


Itolimpur .ee 

•4# 


Dlitigaoj 

eee 

eee 

•ee 

•ee 

444 

eee 

IT 

10 . 

1.- ■'■■■■■■ ■ 


The district is not rich in bridges. The B^'ghht railway bridge, which con- 
nects this district with that of Bulandshdir, was Until lately 
the only existing viaduct over the Gbinges, and is stffl (me oi 
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the only two, if we except the bridge at Calcutta over the comparatively small 
branch of that river* known as the HiighlL Bo ides this great iron way across 
the Ganges, there are several bridges over the Aril, Mahdwa, and Sot. The 
first of these streams is bridged in two places, and the latter two in one place 
each.^ The following statement shows the character of the bed and banks of 
each river where crossed by the principal roads : — 





RaIks. 

Dav SBASON. 

Cbabaotsb ov 

Name of road. 

River. 

Means of 
. transit. 

1 


H 

4 






1 

f 

H 


1 





pq 

Q 

wM 

Q 


s 




Miles. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet, 



/. Clast. 

• 



IS 

700 

12 

Low and 

Mixed 

r 

Ganges ... 

Bridge of 

1 




steep. 

sand and 



boats in dry 
season, ferry 

i 

i 




• clay. 


Bareilly and lUth-- 

BhoinBauT, 

in rains. 

Feet. 






ras. ' 

Bridge 

160 

6 

150 ' 

1 

Sloping, 

Clay. 


Sot 

Bo, .«• 

600 

11 

200 

8 

Ditto, 

Sandy, - 

L 

Aril 

Do. 

900 

15 

60 

13 

Steep ... 

Ditto. 

Bilsi and Kachhla, 

Bhainsaur, 

Culvert 

600 

6 

20 

2 

taa 


II, Class, 






1 



Budaun and Fa- 

Sot 

Ferry ... 

312 

13 

200 

7 

Sloping, 

Mixed 

rukhabad, 

( 

Aril 

Bridge 

640 

17 

120 

8 

Law 

sand Sc 
clay. 
Ditto. 

Biidann and Shfih- ) 

liamganga. 

Boat bridge 
in dry sea- 

1,350 

25 

290 

8 { 

Right 

bank 

Sandy. 

jah&npur. j 


son, ferry in 




j 

steep, 


( 


rains. 





left bank 


III, Class, 







sloping. 


•Bndann, Bilsi, and 

Sot ... 

Ferry 

500 

15 


9J 

Steep ... 

Ditto. 

’ : Tstimnagar 
84dn11ahgan j, Usa- f 

Ganges 

Do. 

4,900 

93 

375 

41 

On one 

Ditto. 

bat. and Biehora* < 


1 

Do, 1 





side. 


gb&t. ( 

Aril 

540 

13 

1 150 



Ditto. 

Ujbdni and Sahaa- 

Bbainsanr, 

Bridge 

600 

10 

S6 

9 

Low ... 

tdttb. 

wAo. 



Mile. 






Sahasw&n and Bab- 

Mah&wa ,«• 

Ferry ... 

1 

90 

■£3 

2 

Steep on 

Ditto. 

j^ila. 



Feet. 




one side. 


Sahaaw&n and Bi« 

Sot 

Boat bridge 

600 

SO 

105 

6 

Sloping, 

Ditto. 

’ ' eanU. 


^ in dry sea^- 
son, ferry in 
rains. 




i 




Budaun and K4dir 

Ganges ... 

Ditto 

8,160 

96 

400 

16} 

Steep on 

Ditto. 

Chauk. 







one side. 

Ditto. 

Andpshabr, Gan- 
vran. andMor&d- 

MahAwa 

Ferry 

9,000 

9 

65 

4 

Steep ... 


abad. 





! 





The remaining roads of importance do not cross rivers. 

^ The bridge over the Mahawa is the railway bridge at (7dharaiipar Kh&gi in Bajpora. 

3 

















18 BUDAtN. 

Tbe climate of Badaaa is as healthy as, though perhaps hotter than, that of 
, any district in the Bohilkhand division. Its greater heat 

could be easily explained by the fact that Budann is the most 
aottthem district in Rohilkband, as well as furthest from the Himalaya range. 
!rae rains set in about the middle of June, lasting usually for three or three and 
a half months, and the most unhealthy season is during their middle and close, 
,ih the months of August and September. The southern portions of the district 
then, become waterlogged and malarious, and a malignant type of fever appears. 
The following table shows the rainfall for the last five years as recorded in 
inches at the headquarters of the five tahsils ; — 


Tear. 

station. 

January. 

February. 

,d 

§ 

a 

i 

< 

Sf 

s 

s 

% 

»-» 

If 

g> 

D 

< 

C 

i 

01 

... 

0« 

& 

1 October. 

1 

Q> 

g 

December. 

Totala 1 


Bodaun 

8«« 

1*6 

•8 

»*• 

•2 


8-7 

13*0 

165 

2*9 


•4 

••a 

48*6 

\ 

BiMttli 

••• 

1*9 

••• 

••• 

•4 

•4 

44 

8*6 

17-7 

1 9 

*65 

••t 

•1 

35*6 

»87S 

D&tiganj 

• •• 

2-3 

•8 

• a« 

• •• 

•8 

7*0 

8*0 

85 

•6 

»•» 

*2 

666 

27*2 

i 

Qunnaur 


1*3 


• •a 

«»v 

•4 

4*5 

6*0 

5*0 

2 1 

‘8 

... 

*6 

19*1 

\ 

Sahasw&n 

• •• 

1*2 

••• 

«»• 

*2 

•2 

5*0 

9*7 


6*2 

•ts 

»*6 

•5 

300 

J 

Budann 


1*2 

... 

•6 

••a 

*8 

•2 

16*1 

7*8 

68 

666 


... 

88*2 

1 

Bisauli 


•fi 


•6 

• •• 

•6 

1*4 

9 7 

7*1 

13-8 


666 

• 6* 

33*7 

1878 { 

D&t8ganj 

••• 

16 

... 

•7 


1*1 

1*8 

16*1 

4*U 

8*8 

666 

*** 

... 

SS'O 

1 

Gunnaur 


•7 

■ a. 

•6 

••• 

*8 

2*1 

12 1 

9*4 

7*8 

•2 

••e 

666 

83 6 


SahaBwiii 


•6 


•7 


1*8 

... 

10*6 

2*3 

77 

... 

•• 

.M 

23*2 


Budaun 

• •• 

•» 


•7 

•a. 


8*9 

24*8 

9*5 

2*6 

tee 

i 

•*• 

166 

42*4 


Bisanli 

at* ^ 

tea 

*2 

•2 


»•« 

8*6 

26*6: 

11*8 

lS*4j 

1*4 

. .M 

#•6 

S5‘e 

lere ... / 

D8t8ganj 


1*5 

tea 

•7 


*4 

8*6 

28*S| 

9*5 

ww\ 

1*5 


666 

es-s 


Gunnaur 

tee 

•a 

ft* 

1*1 

... 

*•» 

3*1 

13*3| 

11*4 

15*8 




448 


Sahaswftn 

• a« 

•1 

■7 

•8 

••f 

.*• 

1*5 

23*ll 

7*2 

18*9 


... 

••e 

58*8 


Budaun 


•5 

16 

••• 

*•* 

0*8 


18*4 

6*3 

6*2 

••• 

•1 

•a* 

88*9 


Bisauli 

••• ' 

•2 

2*1 

1 ... 


U'6 

*6 

8*1 

5*8 

74 

■ 

••• 

•2 

***a 

28*0 

1878 ... ^ 

Ditaganj 

■•t 

••• 

3*1 


*•* 

•2 

n 

15*9 

11 6 

8*5 


*4 

... 

41*5 


Gunnaur 

••f 

•6 

! 2-2 


••• 

VSi 

i4 

9*5 

65 

5*9 


•2 

■a.' 

97^ 


Sahoswin 

••• 

•8 

2*2 

•et 

«•« 

12 

*2 

4*6 

76 

5*4 

••• 

•3 

aa* 

21*7 


Budaun 

••• 

•■t 

! ••• ^ 

•2 

•M 


•1 

127 

2*3 

5*8 

1 2 

... 

.... 

22*8 


BiaauU 

••• 

M* 

... 

*S 

*6 

•1 

•7 

■Tigi 

2*7 

6*1 

*7 

»V6 

aa. 

222 

1876 M. 

D&t8ganj 

••• 

«*. 

... 

•8 

.6 

tts 

•4 

7 8 

2*5 

6*6 

•4 

*• 

.aa 

18*0 


Gunnaur 

••• 

••8 

• a. 

•6 

•3 

*2 

1*3 

IStf 

H 

2*8 

‘9 


*ai 

20*5 

. .. 

Sahaswin 


• •f 

tts 

*2 

•8 

•8 

*8 

13*3 

2*7 

49 

*8 

.'••6 

aaa - 

288 


; After September the rains generally cease, and are' succeeded by the cold wea- 
ther, which for both natives and foreigners is the healthiest period of the year. In 
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January^ there are a few showera, aomelimes called “ the Christmas rtuns,” 
though why is hardly apparent, as they seldom fall in December. The 
niUives have indeed a proverb in which December rains are treated as a 
prodigy 

BMra hhainsa^ ehandli jor^ 

PAs mahdwath birli hon. 

** A brown buitalo, a bald goodwife, and winter rains in December^ are rare.*’ 

Hail falls occasionally in the winter, but the only snow ever 'seen is that of th9 
Himalaya peaks, nearly two hundred miles away. There have been within living 
memory no hailstorms so destructive as to necessitate a remission of revenue, 
but in 1862 and 1870 the crops were in some parganahs partially destroyed by 
down&lls of this sort. In the winter night a slight frost sometimes takes places 
forming a thin film of ice on the surface of shallow pools ; but this disappearff 
at sunrise. As the vernal eqninoz approaches, the heat rapidly increases, and 
the summer may be said to have fairly begun before the middle of April. From 
that time until the monsoon again brings its rains the temperature weekly 
increases, and hot winds blow, although with less violence than in more 
southerly districts. The following statement, compiled from tables supplied by 
Dr. Bnttledge, shows as far as possible the average temperature in each month* 
for four years ; — 


Vonthi. 

1B72. 

1678. 

1874. 

1878. 

January 


••• 


eat 

60* 

ST'Ii 

56*9 

52*8 

February 

••• 

s«« 

•M 

t*. 

605) 

6S-4S 

66-19 

68-66 

March 


«•# 

999 

to* 

76 89 

68*68 

78-86 

76-67 

April 

••• 


•*• 

999 

66 9 

68-74 

67 18 

87*89 

May 


••• 

• •• 

999 

e8*i2 

87-82 

98'87 

88‘7F 

June 

• a* 

etc 

*•• 

*** 

87'67 

87*88 

91*26 

91*18 

July 


999 


•e* 

87*61 

90-54 

85-82 

87 91 

August 

•aa 

^99 m 

see 

■ a« 

87'I2 

84*7 

86-6 

84'68 

September 

October 

• •• 

• •9 

««• 

••• 

•to 


86-86 
80 02 

80-17 

77*7 

82-8 

78-42 

88-8 

78*81 

Moyember 


to* 


••• 

64-38 

69 68 

68*4 

68-79 

December 


««» 

••• 

■ see 

80*02 

61*08 

69 25 

68*68 


Dr. Rnttledge remarks that these readings are of little scientific value,”^ . 
as he had no means of fixing the thermometer so as to protect it from raflee ted 
heat, and, until 1875, they were taken in a very hot building; but they are the 
only ones obtainable, and suffioe to shovr roughly the average temperatore, 

> The month of Ffia inclodei also a portion of Jaaiwry, 
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. PART II. 

PftODtJOMONS OF THB DISTRICT. 

TheRB are no animals pecnliar to the district. The last leopard was killed 

Animal Kingdom *-^0 years ago in the village of Dehgawan in parganah 

Sahaswiin. Antelope, pigs, andni/gd? are common, and wolves 
occur on tho sandy wastes of the hMr tract. Black partridge, qnail, wafer-fowl, 
and hares abound, while florican and sand-grouse are occasionally met with.* 
There is nothing peculiar in the breed of domestic cattle, and little deserv- 
ing notice in any attempts made at improved breeding of animals for agricul- 
tural purposes in this district. Some advantage accrued from the existence 
at Gnnnaur, Markkoli, Mustafabad, and Paliya Guxar of stallions from the 
Government stud. Mr. 0. W. Whish has supplied the following account of 
the method of breeding horses obtaining in tliis district : — 

“ Tho ordinary method requires the foal to be weaned when three 
or four months old, if the mother appears to be weakened 
Horse-breeding. by suckling it; if not, the foal is not disturbed for another 
month or so ; when eight months old boiled grain is 
sometimes given and when the year is completed it is taken regularly, and 
in the raw state. Besides this ordinary mode there is a certain method 
of forcing horses, as it were, pnt in practice by mahdjans and others 
who desire to get cattle speedily in condition for sale. Of this there 
are two modifications, the first of which may be called the close way... It 
consists in completely shutting the colt or filly up from fresh air and light 
and feeding him very highly for forty days with green moat, vts., tender 
grass and green-ent barley mixed with spices and condiments of various 
kinds. His time is portioned between eating and sleeping. When the forty 
days are completed a very little air is allowed to enter the stable, tho 
allowance being gradually increased day by day, and a likewise gradually in- 
creasing portion of mouth com is given him, till at last he is tied up in 
the open air, and finally taken out for exercise. During the process sand is 
spread instead of grass, and the stable is not cleaned out during the foriy 
days, nor is the horse groomed ; but this perhaps is an exaggerated account. 
The second modification consists of the identical process described above, wi& 
this exception; that the patient is not kept from the air ; when it is very hot 
^bis stable is cooled with tattU? In case of a chill or mismanagement by an 

^ * > Tbe other Rprcles nf birds are mack the same as those foand elsewhere in the plains hf 
North-Western Provinces. For a list ot the latter see Gaaetteer, Vol. pages XVlL-L Vi 

s ){oistened screens of ronis or gnuM, which are fixed in the doors or other i^ertarei ol 
f a ludkling and ccol the air as itenters. 
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tiiiBkilfal practitioner, Worses die quite suddenly under tbig treatment, but when 
properly managed, it is said to quickly bring them into condition.” 

Bullocks for plough purposes may be bought at from fifteen to forty 
rupees each, Two stud bulls were stationed in the district by Government, 
one at Saifall^hganj in the Bisanli tahsfl, and another at Simri in the Qunnanr 
tahsil ; and their offspring, which are used as beasts of burden, fetch generally as 
much as eighty rupees a pair. The produce of a oross between BraWani bulls 
and the ordinary cow are used for a similar purpose. Tradition says that 
in former years the grass at Usdw4a in parganah Usahat and at Kaulhdi in 
parganab Sabaswdn was of an exceptionally nutritive quality, and that cattle fed 
on it quickly came into condition, but the increase in cultivation has entirely 
removed all traces of these pasture lands. Sheep and goats are of the ordinaiy 
bned ; but the best sheep come from Farukbabad, and the ordinary district breed 
sell at from one to two rupees per head. 

A reward of three rupees is paid for every male wolf killed, and five rupees 
iieatha from nlld every female wolf. Some years ago as much as twenty 
animaii. rupees were paid for a well-known wolf, but of late years 

the numbers have so decreased that the rewards have been reduced. In 1868 
two annas a head were given for the destruction of venomous snakes in the 
D&t6gat\j tahsil. The following statement shows the number of persons who 
have died from the attacks of wild animals and snakebites for six years : — 


. 

1871. 

1872. 

187S. 

1874. 

1875. 

I87t. 

Average. 

M»le8 

*•4 


43 

63 

91 

77 

72 

90 

726 

Females 

see **' 


76 

103 

134 

107 

116 

163 

II6T 


Total 

•M 

119 1 

166 

925 

184 

187 

263 

1887 


The following kinds of fish^ are found in the Ganges and Ram- 
ganga: — maMwy kari, bdm, rohu (Labeo rohita), ffenr, baikar or baehtutf 
{S^lbichthye garua), botim, mot, arkwdij {Mugil eorsula, a kind of gray 
mullet), Idneki, rekri, ehaliga, bhadua, goneh (Bagarius garrellit), katm, sattJ. 
(^OreinuB linmtus), tauligd {Ophiocephalui ttriatua), aehri, and Jhinga (a kind of 
prawn). In the Sot, Aril, and Mah&wa streams are found the roku, y«nr, 
linchi, rekri, ehaliga, bdm, bhadua, goneh, katua, Saul, tauliya, sehri, and jhinga. 
In the Nurpur and Lfikhupur jhils tho boHni and Idnehi; and in the Dliand jhil . 
the sfnyt {Saeeobranchus fotsUis). The greater number of these fish appear 
at all seasons, but the Idbohi and bosini chiefly in the cold weather, the rohu 

>The gelentiflc name* hare been airen where ueertsinable. Most, if not all, of these fish must 
nnder other names hare appeared in the liets already publiehed. See Gazetteer, YoL IL, 

pages 56-68, and Vol. tv., pagiS srst. 
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obld and hot weather^ and tho in the raizi9» *^1^ 

Dhimars or fiafaermeii oatoh chiefly with a oast-netj which they throw with 
Tery great skill; but sometimes a drag-net is employed, and in the smaller 
streams funnel-shaped baskets at an opening in a dam* All classes of all reli- 
gions, except Baniyas and Brahmans amongst Hindus, eat fish, and such food 
sells on an average at six pice (about 2^^.) per ser (about 2Ibs.), rising to 
three and four annas for the better sorts ; but the fishing industry of the 
district is too limited in extent and unimportant as a food resource to claim 
further mention in this notice. 

The flora of the district mnst, like its fauna, be treated briefly, as both 
materials and space for an exhaustive account are wanting. 
Vegetable kingdom. vegetable products may be roughly divided into trees 

and cultivated cfopa, a division which, for practical purposes, will be simpler 
than a more scientific classification.^ 

The principal trees are the mango (dm), shfsham {Dalhergia rissoo), nfm^ 

( Melta indica\ gfilar {Ficus glomerata)^ pdkar or pilkhan 
{Ficus cordifolia)^ {Ficus reUgwsa)^ bar or banyan 
(Ficus Bengalensis) y j&man (Eugenia jambohna)^ mulhevry (sA^^A^t^^ , bakain 
{Melia ((zedarach)y siras (Albizzia lebbek)^ ttin (Cedrela toona)^ laber4 (Cordia 
fnysa)j mahda (Bassia latifolia)^ tamarind {imU)y babfil {Acacia arahica)^ date* 
palm (Hq/fir), harsing&r {Nycianthes arbortrisiis)^ bambu (6rfns), kachn4r 
{Bauhinia vaTiegata)^ bel {(EgU marmelos\ jack-tree (hathal or ftar^Z), jujube 
{ber)y amalt&s (Cassia fistula)^ tdr (Borassus jlabellifarmis)^ ebony (tend^\ 
khirni (Mimusops IndiccC)^ maulsari (Mimusops elengi)^ kaith (Feronia slephan^ 
barn& (Cratoeoa religiosa)y and dh&k (Butea frondosa). 

No less than 23,045 acres of the district are occupied by mango groves^ 
The mango is planted on account of its fruit and the shade it affords, 
its timber being a secondary object. This tree is often found planted in long 
avenues along the sides of roads, where, but for its presence, the travelleir 
lirpnld find the glare intolerable. But it is most often met with in deusp : 
hdghs or orchards planted by some pious native who -wishea literally 
keep his memory green. Mango trees are propagated by seed in the rain^r 
season, and when eighteen inches or two feet high the seedlings are transplanted 
to their ultimate home. The sflisham is planted almost entirely on accpimi of 

^ When a tree or plant hae a well-known English name, this name and its Temacnlpr ren- 
dering will be giren : where no fingliih name exists, the botanical name will be given with the 
wernacular name. 

> UnnsBus calls this tres m^ia and the bakaln mlia atsdaraeh. But the nopieQ- 

ctatnrs of Dr. Brandis (or rather of Joaileu) tuis been adopted for the former^ as atedirae|Ui 
m axedaxaoh are after all only different ways of spelling the Urdn-Fersian word 6fdd^ra|bl^ 



tta #00(1 It iff nbi^ like tile ev^^een ;{ta shade Is soanty^ and it lii# 

no fruit y but its timber, whioh is tough and handsome, has bee# called ^ ^ 
Indian rosewood,” tind is suitable for any kind of furniture. This tree is 
propagated by seed, arriving at maturity in from 20 to 25 years. The nim too' 
has a serviceable wood, used for beams, planking, and other scantlings.- From 
its leaves Is decocted an embrocation for sprains and braises, and its bark is 
considered a febrifuge. Nim trees are planted by seed, and the seedlings arc 
transplanted to their destination daring their second year. The gtilar, pakar, 
pipal, and bar are all trees of the fig tribe, held in more or less sanctity by the 
Hindus. The two latter, which are especially sacred, grow to a gigantic siae, 
and afford a thick shade. When they have once fixed their knotty roots in a 
piece of masonry the Hindu rarely ventures to interfere with them, and these 
vegetable Vandals at last destroy the bnilding. The bar or banyan shoots down 
from its branches long roots, which establishing themselves in the earth become 
separate trunks. Milton’s description of this tree is well known, ^ and there iff 
a bar at Earanpur in parganah Isl&mnagar which goes far to justify that 
description, covering almost an acre of ground. It may be mentioned that 
the Earanpur banyan has strangled in its coils a Mti, or small monument 
marking the spot where a Hindn widow sacrificed herself qn her husband’s 
pyre. The wood of these fig trees is f^t for nothing better than fuel, and 
their fruit is small, gritty, and tasteless. The figs of the gdlar are, however, 
larger than those of the others, and its timber is used for the circular frame 
(jdkhan) on which rests the first course of masonry in a well. Birds devour 
greedily the fruit of all four trees, and so long as this fruit lasts may be seen 
fattening themselves amongst the spacious branches qf the bar and plpali 
Amongst them the green-pigsoh (hdril) is oonspieuous for his beauty, 
although his plumage can hardly be distinguished from the surrounding 
leaves nntil he discovers his hiding-place by a soft whistling. These fig tree* 
are propagated both by seed and cuttings, and attmn to a great age. The 
j&man has a purplish-black fruit, acrid to the taste. Its leaves when crashed 
give out an aromatic odour, and its timber is used in house-puilding. It Is 
planted by sowing, and grows slowly. The fruit of the mulberry tree, which 
iff planted in hedgerows along the sides of reads, is inferior in size and flavout 
to that of. its fiuropeau congener. There are no silkworm mulberries (fiieiniff 
edbd) in th^district^ and ffericulture iff unknown. The bakffin and sitas ara 
generally seen growing in avenues aldng a highway. The latter has a thick and 
elegant foliage, and its Wood, which iff hard and durable, is in some demand for 

* Lost, pt., IIOO. 
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The former is useless^ except for its shade, and even of this it 
gives vary little. The tdn rarely comes to perfection in this district, as it 
{^refers a cooler and moister climate, but its wood is easily worked, wears well, 
takes a good polish, and is prized accordingly. The mahua has a broad 
deciduous leaf, and a flower which by its poignant and disagreeable odour 
proves itself an exception to the cynical aphorism that *‘iii India eVeiything 
smells exebpt the flowers.” The liquor-yielding properties of this flower are 
little valued in Budauu, and hence the tree is not planted there systematically, 
is in the southern districts of the North-West Provinces. The tamarind, 
although slow in growth, is a graceful and shady tree. Its wood is supposed 
to make the best charcoal, and its acid fruit yields a pleasant sharbat^ but it is 
considered a sort of Upas-tree by the natives, none of whom will sleep or 
encamp under its -branches. The babfil is a thorny and resinous tree with a 
very scanty shade. Gum-arabic is sometimes extracted from this tree in other 
districts, but the inhabitants of Budauu prize it mostly on account of its wood, 
which being hard and tough makes good agricultural implements. The date- 
palm grows chiefly in the forest patches towards the east of the district, but is 
not confined to that locality alone : it has a small fruit, and a kind of toddy is 
prepared from its juice. Of the tar-palm, from which toddy is usually extracted 
elsewhere, there are few specimens in tlie district. The bambu is so well 
known that nothing need here be said of its characteristics : it is, after the 
oocoanut palm, the most generally useful tree in India. The kachn&r, a hand- 
some tree when in flower, resembles the tdn in its preference for a cobler 
climate than that of Budann. From the fruit of the bel is prepared a medicine 
of acknowledged efficacy in cases of dysentery and diarrhma. The kathal is not 
a wild tree, but isplanted in gardens : its fruit resembles the bread-fruit of the 
West Indies, and has an unpleasant smell. The jujube is a thorny shrub which 
yields a small plum, and whose bark is used for tanning. The clustered yellow 
flowers of the amaltds when seen from some little distance resemble those of the 
English laburnum, and a decoction from its pods forms a drastic purgative. 
Though last on the list, the dh&k is by no means the least important of the 
trees mentioned. It has a large oval leaf and red papilionaceous flower, and 
although under favourable circumstances it vies with the greater forest trees, 
here attains a height of twelve or fifteen feet only. From the leaves, men of 
the B&ri caste make leaf platters and cups for the reception of clarified butter 
and other food : from the flower is extracted a yellow dye called tesu the gum 
mordants used by natir© dyers have not apparently the power of renderiog this 
colour fi^it/luid its use is limited chiefly to dyeing garments at the time of the HoU Mival. 



i» used ID the mftnnfaetqre' of iudigo and preparation of astriDgenf niediohieSf 
and the bark and roots furnish material for a cheap kind of ropeV 

Before describing the cultivated crops it will be useful to mention the iuore)^ 
Cultivated oropa made in cultivation during the past forty or fifty yesi^St 

as well as the proportion in which the cultivated area 
is sown for the difierent harvests. It will at the same time be unnecessary to 
give more than a brief glance at these enbjects, which are treated in detail in 
the separate articles on each parganah at the end of this notice. Since the fomer 
settlement of land revenue, which was effected between and cnlfj^* 
tiou has increased by 27 per cent., while the percentage of increase in the total 
area of the district has been 5 only. There is little difficulty in pronouncing to 
what cause this great advance in tillage is due. As a general rule, the margin of 
cnltivation extends with the increase of population, the rale being in India liabto 
to variation according to the lightness or severity of the revenno assessment; 
and while between 1847 and 1872 the population of Budaun had risen from 
349 to 466 persons per square mile, the former settlement was on the whole, a 
light one. There is, however, reason to believe that the actual growth of enlti-* 
vation was soinevrhat less than that recorded. When the latest measurements — 
i,«.f the measurements for the current settlement— were made, the amount of cnl* 
tivation in parganah Sahasw&n, where the increase was largest, happened to be 
exceptionally high. Large tracts of hbfir’* (or sandy soil), writes Mr. Carmi-* 
chael, ^ were brought under cultivation for that one year alone, to be aban« 
doned .in the very next.” It must also be remembered that the measurement^ 
for the former settlement excluded many revenue-free villages which have sincd' 
been assessed with revenue, and whose cultivated area therefore appeared fo^ 
the first time in the measurements preceding the current settlement. Of the pre- 
sent cultivated area somewhat over five-eighths is generally sown for the autum^ 
and a little under three-eighths for the spring harvest. As elsewhere iu Upper 
India, there are but these two harvests in the course of the year, the only rules as 
rotation of crops being (1) that the same crop is not sown in the same fiield 
for two years rnnning, and <2) that the same field is not sown for both 
harvests in the same year. 

Bat to return from this slight digression, and enumerate the chief cal' 
The principal cultivated tivated crops of the district. Distributing these aoooinlf 
ing to the ordinary classification, we have amon^t the 
cereals wheat barley (jaa), and rice (dAdn) ; amongst the pulses, pea$ 

(piatfor), gram or chan.^CricerorMiiaKw), moth (Ihqseolut aeonitifoliut), mfing 
(Phamlus munyo), nrd {Phcimht$ radiatw), arhar (Ceffanu» jfdvtu), and lolnyd 
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XJDolicJ^ ; amongst the fibres, cotton and hemp (san) ; amongst 

the oilseeds, til onWa^tf), linseed {aU%)^ and mustard {sarBonytii) ; 

omongst dyes, indigo (jxiV) and safflower (kmim) ; amongst millets, jo&r {Bolcua 
bfijra {Holcua spicotua^^ maize or Indian- corn {makk<S)y kodo {Paspalvm 
^/inimen^aceum), and kangni {Panimm Italicurn) ; amongst miscellaneous 
growths for which there is no general name in English, sugarcane (fAA), poppy 
\poat)y and tobacco {tambdhd ) ; and amongst vegetables, potatoes (dW), carrots 
Xgdjar)^ onions {piydz)^ water-melons {taTl4za)y musk-melons {kliarMza)^ cab- 
b||||pB (AoM), turnips {ahalgham)^ loveapples or egg-fruit {bamgmi\ radishes 
(mtfZ/), cucumber {kakri)^ yams (ratill4^ zaminkand)^ beans (^m), garlic 
and many others. 

Barley and wheat are grown for the spring harvest, and intermixed with 
them in the same field are often found other crops, 
, such as mustard, linseed, and even peas. Amongst 
the other spring crops are all the vegetables just mentioned, besides poppy, 
tobacco, gram, and safflower. For the autumn harvest are sown the millets and 
fibres lately enumerated, with rice, til, moth, and kodon. Sugarcane and arhar 
can hardly be said to belong to either harvest. The former is propagated by 
cuttings about February, and cut about November, while the latter is sown in 
the autumn, but does not attain maturity till the beginning of the following 
summer » Indigo, whether sown in March or June, ripens at about the same 
time, viz.j in August or September. Before quitting the subject of harvests, it 
may be mentioned that the kharif or antumn crop is supposed to be reaped first 
in the west of the district, and the raM or spring crop in the east. Autumn 
cut from the west, and spring from tbe east ” (kharif pachhim se hatiy aur rabt 
piirab se) says the rustic proverb. 

The following table shows the season of cultivation, together with the 
Season and cost of cultivation. cost of seed, outturn, and value per acre of some 
of the principal crops : — 


Name of crop. 

When sown. 

When reaped. 

Cost per acre 
of cultiva- 
tiou. 

Average out- 
turn per 
acre. 

Value of 
crop per 
acre. 

1. Wheat 

October 

May 

Bs a. p. 

6 0 0 

Mds. 8. c. 

6 16 0 

Ba, a p. 

9 9 10 

S. Barley 

Ditto ••• 

April ... 

2 12 0 

9 8 0 

8 12 19 

S. Qram 

September 

May 

4 8 0 

118 0 

14 0 6 

4. Jo&r 

July ••• 

November ... 

1 0 0 

8 82 0 

4 0 0 

S. B&jta 

Ditto M« 

Ditto 

2 6 0 

6 16 0 

7 0 4 

e. Sugarcane m« 

February ••• 

Ditto ... 

22 0 0 

16 8 0 

51 8 2 

V . Ootton ... 

July 

February 

6 0 0 

2 82 0 

12 12 9 

8. Bice ^ .4. 

June .M 

December ... 

0 12 0 

4 0 0 

16 0 0 


^ In the case of rice some attempt has been made to strike an average, as the season, 
ontturn, and value of that crojp differ considerably according %a the varieties sown. For 
a:emainder of the information given in the above table we are indebfced to Mr. Whish. 


vnmxit:- 

HaTiDg given the cost of sowing, we may add tliat the cost oftbe plant or 

apparatus required for the cultivation of a one-plough 
Agricultural Implementt. . jq 12 3 ^ ^ 

Rs. 38. Of this the principal item is tiie price of a pair of bullocks, Bs. 20, and 
the next the cost of a rope, backet, and other requisites for irrigation, Bs* 10. 
The agricultural implements themselves are very cheap, the plough alone 
exceeding Ra 1 in value. The plough or hal consists of 10 pieces of wood, 
generally that of the babiil tree, and one piece of iron, viz,, the phala or share. 
Chief among the remaining implements are the toi or larger, mApMora%v 
smaller, mattock : ihQ patela or clod-crusher, a thick and heavy plank on which 
the driver stands while his oxen drag it over the newly-ploughed field : the 
sain or seed-tube attached to the plough when drilling in seed: the parchhi^ 
or wooden rake, khurpi or weeder, and hansiya or sickle. 


In the methods of cultivation there is little peculiar to Budaun as dis- 
tinguished from other parts of Bohilkhand; but as this 
is the first district of that province to be described, 
a brief account will now, be given of the manner in which the principal crops 
are raised. 


Methods of cultivating. 


Wheat and barley. 


The earth is prepared for wheat and barley by no less than twelve or fourteen 
ploughiugs in the rainy season, and the clods are after- 
wards broken with the patela. The seed is then drUled 
in with the plough and tain. If the dryness of the soil demands that the field should 
be irrigated immediately after sowing, the e^th is raked with the parehhiya into- 
little beds or compartments, and the water is let into these one after another through 
small earthen channels connected with the well, or other source of water. The 
seed germinates about four days after sowing. When the crop is eight or ten 
inches high it is weeded, and it is watered, if possible, some four times duriii^ 
its growth. When ripe the grain is reaped with the hansiyi 
and stacked for threshing. For the reception of chan& or 
gram the field is ploughech daring the rains as often as for that of the oereals 
just mentioned. But the cultivation of this orop, which germinates some foor 
days after being sown, gives little trouble, as weeding and watering are sqldom 
required. Less preliminary labour is needed to preparertho 
soil for a crop of joar or b.^ra. The field is ploughed fiVe 
or six times only, and the seed is then sown, broadcast, not ’drilled in like that 
of wheat and bjvley. Bat these sowings are not made until some time ai^r 
the first fall of rain, as the cultivator believes that the crop will be blighted if 


Gram. 


Joir and btjra. 







-PQwn bdfore the Berofthcirt of 'Suoiisor has had -tiina to eso^w-froin th® earth. 
After the {[ermination of the seed, which takes place in about five days, the crop 
is weeded some two or three times. No watering is required, and the grain 
Tipens without further labour. Urd is always, and til generally, sown in the 
stnne field as these large millets, which flourish best on a slight incline, or in 
some other position where water cannot lodge about their roots. Sugarcane 
demands a more toilsome culture than any of the growths 
Sagsrcane. already mentioned. The field set apart for its reception is 

first well manured,^ and afterwards ploughed from fifteen to twenty times 
between the months of July and February. The cane is then planted in small 
slips or cuttings about eight inches long, which are covered carefully over with 
earth. After some ten days those slips begin to sprout, and when in the 
beginning of May the plants have sprung to a fair height the soil round 
their roots is loosened and weeded. Between this process and the burst of 
the rains the crop is watered several times: and when on the setting in of 
winter it begins to ripen, the sugar-mills are put in readiness and the reap- 
ings ootnmenoe. The preparation from the cane of raw sugar and molassss 
will not here be described, as the subject will fall more appropriately under 

trade and manufactures in Part HI. of this 

work. Cotton is sown broadcast after the first few show- 
ers of the rainy season in land that has undergone four or six preliminary 
plonghings. The crop germinates about a week afterwards, and from this time 
until four months later, when the first pods appear, is weeded four or five 
times. When ripe, these pods bujst open, showing the cotton within them, 
und the picking then begins. The operation is repeated every three or four 
days, as fresh pods become ready for plucking, and is continued regularly 
until the plant is nipped and withered by the frosts of December. The 
q)od yields about two-thirds of seed or bmaulaf to one-third of raw cotton or 
b&nga : and the one is separated from the Other by a process of mangling be- 
tween two rollers, iron and wooden respectively. Cotton must not be sown in 
depression of the surface, nor indeed in any place where water is likely to settle 
shout its roots. The cultivation of rioe difi^rs aocording to 
the variety sown, the principal varieties being «atAt,jAaid^ 
and khonder. Of these the most eommbn is the oathiy so called because its croo 
ripens about sixty (sdth) days after appearing above ground. The seed, which 

* used IgofTsrtoaskindi, such M indigo refuM, or wood and straw ashes. The 

# In the North-West Provinces too valnableu article of fuel t^ 
Uhoh nted tor purposes of manuring : and it is almost needless to remsrk that such i 
U gaano and coprolites are unknewn. ' 
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is vieeped ia water all night hiefora sowing, is after fhe beginnlog of the rai& 
sown broadoast in moist or marshy ground prepared for its reception by two 
* or three ploughings : and the crop is weeded once or twice daring its growth. 
Ilhe^’Aotdt, on the other hand, is sown at -the beginning of the hot weather, 
and is slow in growth, being rarely ready for reaping nntil December. As the 
young crop has to brave the fierce heat of the summer winds, it must of course 
be sown in the neighbourhood of a swamp, or some other spot where irrigation 
is easy. The crop is watered regularly until the beginning of the rains, and its 
field is before the sowings ploughed about half a dozen times. Khmderia a. 
variety resembling jliabdi, the only difference between the culture of the Jiwo 
being that before receiving the former the field must be first prepared by irriga- 
tion. 

The processes of threshing {gaMi) and winnowing ( satldij, which are com-* 
Threshing end win- crops just mentioned, remain to be 

nowing. noticed. For the threshing-floor {khalihdn) is selected a 

smooth level spot or area in its original sense, a spot overshadowed by trees 
being preferred. Q^is floor is carefully scraped and cleaned, and the newly-reaped 
crop is afterwards spread over it. Some half a dozen bullocks are then tethered 
together by their necks and driven round over the ears of grain in the old 
Jewish manner. This process oontinnes for two or three days, until the grain 
is thoronghly trampled out of its husk. According to Mr. Carmichael, the ox 
when he treadeth out the corn*’^ is seldoni muzzled ; bnt in the eastern districts 
of the North-West Provinces, where a rope-work bag or net is attached to the 
snout of the tantalized bullock, the reverse is The case. When the threshing has 
been completed winnowing begins, ^e grain and husks are shovelled up together 
in a flat grass-work basket, open at one side, and iu form somewhat resembling 
the 'dustpan into which the dust of English houses is swept. The winnower 
then stands with his back to windward, and holds the basket aloft, slowly and 
gently shaking out its contents. The seed, being the heaviest, falls at bis fee^ 
but the lighter hnsks or chaff are before, reaching the ground oarri^ 
some little distance by the wind. This chaff ihMta) is not allowed to lie 
where it falls, bnt is carefully gathered up as fodder for the oatUe. 

As already mentioned, there is no canal irrigation in this district. The . fields 

_ ' are watered either from wells, masonry and earthen, or from 

Irfif fttion# - * ^ 

lakesi pondS| swampSi or rivers. Twenty-four per cent of 
the whole cultivated area of the distriof is thus irrigated, the proportion of 
’ Deatsrooomy, xzv., 4. 
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Allowing table will, however, show the details for each parganah as well a» /or ^ 
the district at large : — 






Cultivated area in ocrea. 

Proportion 
el irrigation 
to cultira- 
tion. 


Farganah. 


Irrigated. 

Unirrigsted 

Total. 

BiBauli 


• •• 

• •• 

17,065 

35,417 

62,522 

Per cent, 

89 

Salisl 


aaa 

• •• 

16,416 

211,140 

46,^66^ 

86 

Islamnagar 

««• 



2l,i80 

61>.I4I 

80,621 

26 

Hot 

••• 

••• 

... 

27,1)04 

70,IJ7 

97,131 

98 

Bahaswin 



• •• 

16,370 

87,378 

104,248 

16 

galiinpur 


• • 

... 

29.689 

65,443 

95,332 

81 

Uaahat 

... 


... 

18.164 

61,038 

79,242 

28 

Budaun 

•M 

... 

... 

19,416 

66,106 

86,522 

28 

UjbSai 




20,671 

64,143 

84,814 

24 

Asadpur 

#•« 


*.* 

7,806 

46,103 

63,909 

14 

Rajpura 



•*a 

8,573 

43.719 

62,292 

16 



Total 


202,544 

628,645 

881,169 

24 


Well irrigatioQ. 


By the cultivators themselves well irrigation is considered the best.. 

What is better than mother's milk {Md he didh se kyd 
bilitarf) enquires one of their proverbs : that is^ what water 
is better for a crop than the water of the earth that bears it? There are three 
different kinds of well. The best and most durable is of course the masonry welt, 
but this is expensive, costing from Rs. 200 to Rs* 250 in construction. Next 
comes the moti dharti kua^ or well of thick earth, which, thanks to the tenacity 
of the soil in which it is dug, will last for over twenty years without any masonry 
support to its walls. Wells of this sort vary in cost according to their depth from 
iis. 8 to Rs. 20 5 but they exist only in favoured portions of Isldmnagar, Dsahat, 
and a few other parganahs where the soil admits of their construction. Both 
masonry and thick earth wells are of much the same diameter, and water about a 
quarter of an acre daily. They are both worked in the following manner: a raised 
slope or bullock-run leads up to the mouth of the well, over which, a smaH 
grooved wheel revolves on an axle supported by earthen pillars or wooden forks* 
The well-rope works on this wheel, producing a godd deal of querulous creak- 
ing from the latter. A pair of bullocks — beasts whose sluggish disposition peculi- 
arly fits them for slow labour of this sort — are then yoked to one end of the 
rope and driven down the incline, thereby hauling up the leathern bucket 
(pul) attached to the other end. When the bucket reaches the top of the well 
its contents are upset into a small reservoir (parohai) dug beside the mouth, and 
from this reservoir the water is conducted in shallow channels to any part of 
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iha inreoimding^ fieldt wltece U may ba required. It mll ;be seen tbat at least 
tvrb .persons are needed to work the well, t. e., oue tp drive the bnllocks, and 
the other to overturn the bucket and give directions to the bullock-driver. 

The last and most inferior kind of well is the earthen one dng'in loose and 
friable soil. This excavation, although supported during its brief existence by 
a wicker-work lining of pliable twigs, rarely lasts for more than one season, 
being dug about Ohristmas, and falling in with the first heavy downpour of 
rain some six months afterwards. The spot where such a well has stood is 
easily recognized by the circular depression in the ground and the small heap 
of etrth beside it. Such depressions are called jfiards, and are often ploughed 
up just before assessmeuts are effected, in order that the settlement officer may 
be deluded into the belief that the soil is incapable of irrigation. Even when 
industriously worked, such wells will not water more than ten poles of land 
daily. They are called cAarM t or dAsnita2t wells, according to the manner in 
which they are worked. On either side of the charkhi wells is fixed a wooden 
upright, and across the top of these two uprights is laid a beam which acts as 
an axle for a large wooden fharkh or wheel. On the wheel works a rope with 
an earthen vessel {kartedra) attached to each end. The wheel is turned, and as 
one vessel ascends full of water, the other descends to be filled. This simple 
apparatus must not be confused with the so-called Persian wheel used for well 
irrigation in the Panj&b and other parts of India. The rope or band wound 
aronud that wheel, is air endless loop with many water-pots attached, and 
Ambles in principle the mud-dredging machines which may be seen at work 
on some of our British harbours and estuaries. The dhenkcdi is a long lever 
pole turning on a fulcrum formed by two uprights. To the butt-end of the 
pole is fixed a weight : to 'the other is. secured a rope with the bucket attached. 
The latter vessel is lowered into the well by hauling down the rope, and lifted 
out again by the weight at the other end of the pole. The dhenkali system 
of drawing water is not peculiar to Rohilkhand, or indeed any other part of 
India, but exists even in Europe.^ 

The only remaining method of irrigation is by lifting water from rivers. 
Lift irtigation. lakes, or other stores of the pure element in its still or run- 
ning state. Amongst such reservoirs most be included the 
Wi^ra or small excavations made by the cultivators in places where the water 
lies veiy near the surface. The manner of lifting is in every case the same. 
A channel is dog in the bank of the reservoir, and from this the water is baled 
with baskets into another ohannet some four feet higher. If the level of the 


^ For an lUustratioa see Qasetteer, IV., SIS. 



water be much below that of the land to be watered, two or more lifts pf this, 
sort are required. The baskets used are called heday and are 3 or 4 feet long 
by 8 or 10 inches deep, their ordinary price being about 2 annas each. At 
each end of the basket are attached strings by which the lifters lower and jerk 
it up agsun. Not less than two men, one on each side of the lift, are required 
to work it : and thus worked, one lift will irrigate about a rood of land daily. 


It has been already mentioned^ that the water of the Gfenges is some- 
times accused of depositing the impure carbonate of soda 
****■ known as reh. 'Caar dAo»ft, as earth impregnated with.this 

deposit is called, is certainly found only in spots which are or have been sifbject 
to inundations from that river, and never on the h&ngar or uplands. It is not 
met with on land where, owing to the presence of ravines or undulations, water 
cannot lodge, nor, strange to say, on land flooded by the H&mganga. The soil 
which it most affects is mattiydr or clayey mould. Reh does not at once make 
its appearance on the surface of the soil which it has impregnated. Daring 
the winter and summer it lies torpid, efflorescing in blotches of whitish-grey 
powder all through the autumnal rains, and most fctively towards their close. 
The villagers scrape up and collect it, as it forms an ingredient is native soap. 
“ The presence of this reh in any land may,” writes Mr. Carmichael, " be con- 
sidered as primd fade evidence of its unculturableuess. But the people do in 
particular localities, especially in the immediate neighbourhood of villages, re- 
claim small patches of this land, which they do by the following process. They 
first plongh up the land after the Christmas rains, and then taking the old 
ftiatoh from their houses and chopping it up very fine, plough it into the soil 
thoroughly. They then plant out cane in the field, and the roots of this crop 
striking deep into the earth, and well beyond the region of reh (for the soil is : 
not ordinarily impregnated with this beyond the depth of 3 or 4 inches), the 
crop comes in dae time to maturity. Whatever crop, however, is sown in the 
first instance must be of a description that will take deep root into the earth 
before the periodical rains set in, otherwise the reh, at that time becoming 
active, burns up the roots thereof. After the land has once bad a good crop ou 
it in this manner, it is available for any crop. High manuring is also resorted 
to to reclaim this land, but nothing is so efficacious as the process which I hsTe 
described above.” 


But the local sterility caused by the deposits of water is far less serioui 
than the general sterility sometimes caused by the want 
of water ; and during the last 120 years Budaun has suffered 
‘Psges. 
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from no loss than five serious femines prodnced by dfonght The Brst we Hear 
of during that period is the famine of 1761, mentioned in Niydz Ahmad’s 
‘’history of the Eohillas,” who were at that time the governing power. All that 
we know of this calamity is that immense* numbers of people died from sterva- 
tioD, and that many emigrated to seek their bread in more favoured parts 
of the country. “It has not been possible to ascertain,” naively remarks 
Maulavi Muhammad Karira,^ “what measures were adopted by the Goverh- 
mejit of the day for the relief of the poor.” In all probability that Govern- 
ment adopted the lamer faire policy so dear to most oriental rulers. Of 
the next famine, that of 1803-4, we of course hear more, as it occurred 
after the introduction of British rule. The spring harvest was in that year very 
scanty, and the autumn crops completely failed. The demands of the tax- 
^ gatherers were met in somo'instances by violence, although payers of land reve- 
' nue generally adopted the more prudent course of absoondiug to evade their 
liabilities. No less than 54 estates in parganahs Budaun, Kot, and Usahat 
were declared by the civil courts forfeited to Government on account of the 
default or evasion of their holders. (Government, however, behaved with great 
liberality, and, except in the case of one village (Usdwan), where the landholders 
had been guilty of continued acts of violence, declined to put the decrees 
obtained in force, and even restored this village to its original holders upon 
payment of Bs. 700. ^ 


Famine of 1837*38. 


The third great famine wa8 in 1837-38, called by Mr. Court “a year of 
drought unparalleled in the annals of our Indian his- 
tory.” The price of grain rose to- a rupee for seveii 
sers (about 14n>s.) Thousands died of starvation, many of the survivors 
emigrated, and the cultivators were often forced by hunger to sell even 
their agricultural tools. During the months of August and September, 1837 
no, less than 200 dacoities*— if thefts of grain in the course of a bread-riot 
may be called by so hard a term— were committed, and the police appear to 
have been unable to cope with the general tumult. “ Food,” writes Mr Court 
was demanded of the grain merchant. His refusal was followed shortly bv an 
attack on his grain-pits. The police establishments were inadequate to iruard 
even the persons apprehended. Mr. Clarke, the magistrate, told the monle 
they must trust to themselves for protection. Military aid was obtained • toe 
townspeople kept up an estebUshment of guards j the dacoits were frequintlv 

worsted in the attack and beaten back. In the course of a month\nd a 

1 The Deputy Collector ot Budann, who has written » ^ * 

the vemaonlar. ’ memoir of the district la 

* A dacoity (dakiiU) is deflued by section 881 ol the Indian Penal Code as a rehher* / • 
theft with violence) by five or more penona * vohbery (i.*.. 
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this species of crime was put down.” The measuTos of relief adopted 
were as follows ; remissions of land-tax were granted to the amount of 
Bs. 8 , 05 , 755 , and the progressive demands, which had at the newly completed 
revenue settlement been adopted for some parganahs, were made stationary. 
Becovemble arrears for years preceding that settlement were altogether remit- 
ted) even in oases where engagements to pay by instalments had been taken 
from the landholders. Mr. Clarke collected from the wealthier inhabitants 
BubsoriptioDS for the relief of their poorer fellow-subjects, but no documents now 
exist to show the amount attained by this relief fund, or the manner in which 
it was spent. 

The next scarcity, that of 1861, was less serious. The rainfall had 
in 1860-61 been very deficient, and as a consequence the 
Scarcity of 1860 61 . Jjafygat •^yag only a third or a half of what it 

should have been. The spring crops of 1861 failed everywhere except in 
a few favoured spots, and even in these the outturn was greatly below the 
average. The prices of grain rose, and distress began to make itself felt 
in August, 1860, the former becoming highest in March, and the latter in 
June, 1861. With the ripening of the earlier rain crops the famine of 
course abated greatly, and had disappeared entirely by the beginning of the 
following year (1862) : but in the meanwhile many deaths had taken place 
from starvation or its attendant diseases. Notwithstanding the general 
hunger, few dacoities or agrarian outrages were Committed, or at least reported. 
On the appearance of distress, relief measures were promptly undertaken by 
tfie magistrate, Mr. Cannichael. A famine fund was raised, and eventually 
amounted to nearly Bs. 23,822, of which Bs. 18,000 were contributed by die 
central relief committee at Agra, Bs. 2,772 by Government, and the remainr 
der by private subscribers. This fund more than sufficed to defray the total 
cost of relief measures, which was Bs. 21,107 only. Able-bodied agricul- 
tural paupers wore employed first in filling up unsightly holes in the city of 
Bndann and its neighbourhood, and afterwards in metalling the Bareilly and 
Hdthras road, receiving for this labour a pittance sufficient to keep body and 
soul together. Old and infirm persons were supplied with cooked food^ and 
received into the poor-houses which were opened in each parganah. Paupers unao* 
enstomod to the harder forms of toil were employed on a petty allowance in 
making rope and other light labour, but the number of such persons was very 
small. And lastly, respectable women, who had according to the custom of the 

1 Except in ceses of extreme deetitutioni the Hindu will not touch food cooked by a member 
of a lower caste or different religion. The same remark appliea to the lower classes of Muham- 
madans, who have borrowed (or r^tainedi when descended from converta) a large number of 
I Hindu customs. 
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'tomirj lived in seolnsion, were paid to spin thread out of potton supplied to 
them gratis. The total number of persons who received relief was estimated at 
479,926. £io remissions of revenue for the famine year itself were consi- 
dered necessary. But the landholders of sixty, villages in parganah Sahaswin, 
which had suffered more severely than the rest of the district, were absolved 
from payment of some arrears due' on account of former years. To enable the 
famished peasantry to buy bullocks, seed-grain, and other requisites of cultiva- 
tion, the Agra committee advanced or gave a further sum of Bs. 1,500. 

The last chapter in the annals of drought and hunger opens at the year 
o 1869. Therainsofl868 had partially failed, and the outturn 

ot the autumn harvest had been some 50 per cent, below the 
average. It was expected that the spring crop would yield even less, as severe 
frosts had added their mischief to that of drought ; but, thanks to a timely fall 
of rain in January and February, another half-harvest was garnered. There - 
had thus been the outturn of but one complete harvest to supply the food of 
two, and this fact would alone be sufficient to account for a scarcity. But 
Mr. Whish is inclined to attribute the famine of 1869 rather to the high prices 
caused by an immense export of grain” to the Du4b and other places than to 
any “ deficiency in actual harvests.”* But to whatever cause the distress may 
have been originally doe, it became to July, 1869, so great that the acting magis- 
trate found it necessary to institute measures of relief. These measures were 
much the same as those adopted during the preceding famine, the only differ- 
ence being that able-bodied paupers were now employed exclusively on the 
repair of district roads, and that fewer poor-houses for the old and infirm were 
opened than in 1861.- The total number of persons relieved was 707,287, of 
whom 292,192 were employed as labourers on the roads. The net cost 6f 
relief was Bs. 41,562, of which Rs. 23,922 were spent on the wages of pauper 
xyorkmen, and the remainder on gratuitous relief. The cost of road labour was 
defrayed out of the accumulated ferry fund and a special Government grant ; 
while the expense of gratuitous relief was borne chiefly by the central com- 
mittee, Government, and local subscribers. The revenue of 1869 was realized 
without difficulty, and it was deemed unneceswry to grant either remissions to 
the landholders or advances to the cultivators. As might have been expected^ 
offences against property increased in proportion to the distress, but none of the 
crimes reported were of a very serious nature. That distress disappeared on the 
ripening of the earlier autumn crops, and in the end of September relief works 
were closed. The following statement jhows the prices of various grains, riot 

‘ Mr. Henvey appears to be ol the same opinion. See bis report on the famino of ISSS-SP. 
chaDter IV. ' 



only daring the months of scarcity themselves, but daring the periodei of decline* 
and recovery that preceded and succeeded them ' 


Amu/it of grain purchasable fi>r one rupee. 


Tear. 

Month. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Bajra. 

Jo6r» 

Bice* • 

Gram. 




8. 

c. 

s. 

c. 

s. 

C. 

8. 

0. 

2e 

C. 

0. 

c. 

1868 

July 


24 

6 

33 

14 

23 

6 

15 

14 

17 

9 

80 

10 

99 

August 


28 

12 

31 

4 

29 

18 

24 

0 

16 

2 

29 

0 

99 

September 


18 

11 

23 

11 

24 

0 

eei 


12 

0 

23 

12 

ft 

October 

»»f 

14 

8 

18 

1 

17 

8 

16 

4 

12 

14 

17 

6 

9f 

Norember 

6te 

12 

10 

16 

3 

16 

4 

14 

9 

10 

12 

14 

8 

99 

December 


11 

2 

18 

14 

13 

15 

12 

8 

9 

5 

13 

8 

1869 

January 

• •• 

12 

0 

16 

10 

12 

5 

13 

3 

10 

3 

13 

12 

99 

February 

eee 

11 

7 

15 

10 

12 

6 

13 

4 

10 

12 

12 

9 

99 

March 

f «« 

12 

10 

16 

9 

19 

9 

13 

8 

10 

8 

13 

3 

99 

April 


16 

0 

20 

14 

10 

12 

13 

8 

9 

14 

14 

7 

99 

May 

• •• 

14 

6 

16 

13 



ee» 


14 

8 

15 

0 

99 

June 


18 

0 

14 

7 

8 

6 

8 

7 

9 

9 

12 

0 

99 

July 

• •f 

0 

3 

11 

10 

7 

8 

8 

7 

8 

6 

9 

8 

•1 

August 


9 

4 

It 

9 

4 

16 

7 

3 

8 

6 

9 

5 

99 

September 

«#• 

9 

14 

12 

10 

8 

5 

9 

10 

9 

5 

9 

14 

99 

October 

tee 

8 

13 

11 

13 

18 

7 

19 

4 

10 

13 

9 

15 

99 

Norember 

tee 

10 

14 



17 

15 

23 

7 

10 

12 

8 

7 

99 

December 

eee 

*8 

11 



17 

1 

19 

12 

10 

13 

7 

3 

1870 

Jamiary 

eee 

6 

6 



16 

15 

16 

15 

12 

0 

7 

5 

»• 

February 

tee 

8 

11 



19 

12 

19 

7 

12 

0 

10 

13 

99 

March 


18 

0 


H 

20 

11 

81 

0 

18 

3 

84 

3 


The prices here given are those for the last week in each mouth, and it 
seems hardly necessary to add that by ' s. ’ is meant the ser of about 2 lbs., 


and by ' c. ’ the chhatdk of about 2 oz. avoirdupois. 

A deficiency in the rainfall daring the year 1877 was severely felt in this 
district. Poor-houses were again opened and relief works set on foot, 
but a timely fall of rain on the 6th of October enabled the cultivators to prepare 
the ground for the spring crops, and by restoring confidence lowered prices. 

There are no quarries of building stone or mines of any sort in the dis- 
trict ; stone is indeed seldom used in building, but for 
roofing red sandstone flags are sometimes imported 
from Agra. The price of such flags when inch thick is about its. 2-8-0 per 
hundred square feet. Slop-moulded bricks burnt in native kilns sell according 
to their dimensions, as follows 


Building materials. 


Size. 

18''X6 "XS " 

S’Kit'Kai" 

8'’X4 "Xli" 
8"X8 "Xl 


A^rozimate price. 
Rs. 7 per too. 


Rs. s „ „ 

* »» » 
Re. 1 „ 


9 > 

















Lime and kunkur. 


Tba method of moulding bridu with sand and burning them in flame kilns is 
not in use. Of timbers, those chiefly used in constraction are mango at Be. 1 
per cubic foot, nlm at fis. 2, and sMtham at Bs. 3-8. The vrood of the sM 
tree {shorea robutta) is rarely met with, but is occasionally imported from 
the Pilibbit subdivision of the Bareilly district at Bs. 3-8 per cubic foot. 
From Ohilkiya, at the foot of the £umann hills, comes a small quantity of 
lifidestone, which sells at Budaun for Bs. 2 per mannd (tbs. 80). 

Lime for mortar is generally procured by burning with cowdung fiiel in 
open kilns a kind of calcareous marl. The strength of 
the mortar made from such lime varies according to 
the quantity of clay in the marl, but never equals that of lime prepared from 
kunkur or nodular limestone. Kunkur is, ho wever^^ little used in the manufac- 
ture of lime, os it is less abundant and less easily crushed than the marl. The best 
quality of the latter fetches about Bs. 20, and inferior qualities Bs. 16 t)er 100 
cubic feet. Both qualities are found at a depth of from 5 to 12 feet in the fol- 
lowing places :—Aharw&ra and Nar&o in parganah Ujh4ni, and Aroliya in . 
parganah Usahdt. Kunkur is used, as elsewhere in Gangetio India, for metalling 
roads. Its price when carried some 8 or 10 miles and stacked beside the road 
is about Bs. 5-6 per 100 cubic feet. The cost of metalling a road 12 feet 
wide with six inches of kunkur is Bs. 2,060 per mile. Kunkur is quarried at 
several places within the district, viz., Cbakolar in parganah Budaun ; Basdla, 
Bichaula, and Sikri Edsimpur in parganah Ujh^ni ; Masaddpura in parganah 
Usahdt ; and Agol in parganah Eot. 


3P.A.K/a? III. 


Inhabitants, Institdtions, and Histoby of the District. 


Censoa of 1847. 


The population of the distriot in 1847, before the complete transfer of 
five parganahs^ to ^e Eta district, consisted of 825,692, 
or excluding those parganahs of 693,607 persons. The 
transferred parganahs were Bilrdm, Soron, Faizpur, Aul4i, and Nidhpur, 
and their population in that year has been already shown in the notice on the 
Etai district. The following table therefore gives the distribution of the 

^ These parganahs were included In the Eta district on its formation in 1845. but their 
revenue administration remained subject to the Collector of Budaun until 1666. 
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inhabitants amongst those parganahs only which still form portions of 
Biidann * 


pArganah. 

Namber of mauzas or 
villages. 

Total area in acres. 

Iiindu$, 

Musatmdns and 
ot/iiTS noi Hindu, 

Total popalatioQ. 

t 

1 

•& 

< 

N on-agricul tnral. 

• 

1 

'3 

o 

u 

1 

1 

1 

§ 


BudaUD ee« 

969 

116,678 

89,932 

14,564 

7,460 

1 6,402 

78 848 


Alapur 

106 

* 37,698 

14,676 

8,486 

l,8<4 

2,162 

92,128 

s 

Ujbini 

289 

141, SS3 

49,361 

1 1,649 

6,827 

3,717 

69,964 

9 

S^fnipur ... 

239 

86,907 

40,881 

6,632 

9,313 

9,412 

62,237 

( 

Aaimabad ..i 

61 

89,780 

13,469 

1,890 

639 

861 

16,242 

4) 

Hazratpar ... 

60 

98,937 

10,806 

8,649 

868 

833 

14,648 

( 

Usahat «•« 

986 


37,910 

7,476 

3.671 

9,240 

60,699 

ft 

fiabatwin ... 

326 

181,314 

68,669 

12,896 


7,696 

84.268 


Kot 

179 

106,661 

66,769 

18,729 

8,966 

2,800 

. 77,264 


Aaadpur 

192 

91,946 

34,277 

9,098 

8,468 

9,948 

49,786 

8 

Bajpura ... 

126 

97,886 

36,035 

6,129 

9,672 

1,299 

46,128 

9 

Bisauli 

106 

61,648 

27,461 

8,817 

2,083 

9,002 

40,868 

10 

Sat&si a*. 

82 

64,307 

29,587 

6,449 

2.866 

2,162 

34,048 

11 

IsUmnagar 

171 

101,942 

41,206 

9,683 


2,048 

67,682 


Total tee 

9,473 

1,941,601 

477,700 

1 16,496 

61,648 

48,864 

893,607 


Of the villages and towns then included in the district, 2,868 had less 
than 1,000; 112 had more than 1,000 and less than 5,000; two, Bilsi and Ujh/iDi, 
had more than 5,000 and less than 10,000; and three, Budaun, K&sganj (in par- 
ganah Bilrdm), and Soron, had over 10,000 and less than 50,000 inhabitants. 
The population was returned as 462 to the geographical square inile, that is, 
849 to the statute square mile.^ 

The next general census took place in 1853; and showed a total popnla- 
Ceniui 1868. 1,019,161, or excluding the Eta parganahs of 

845,868 persons. The average number of inhabitants to 
the statute square mile was 424. The total area of the district had increased 
by 21,427 acres, and of this increase 17,650 acres are ascribed to alluvion 
and 3,777 to deficiencies in the returns of the former census; but in this 

V J pnblUhefl under the orders of Government 

oy Mr. ohaki’spQar. 

BfogrspMcal and the statute square mile U aa 8«7*a to «40L 
The oenaui of I8<7 la the only one which employs the former instead of the latter. 
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MlmWoa Um Eta pargwmh, .re iooWei Ik. popaUHoa wa. dirtrlbuW 


PargAuali. 


MV0ALMAN9. 

Agrieultural. * Agric^iU Non^agH. 

o^gneultural. turah cultural. 


» I i - I ^ I 


8 UJhljnl”’ 

3 Sallmpur, Including Haz- 

ratpurand Azimabad. 

4 Uaahat 

{ SaliaswAn 

® Kot **’ 

7 Aaadpur 

8 Bajpura 
« Biaauli 

10 Sat^Hi *** 

11 lilAmnagar 


33,747 10,089 
^.SJ70 7.670 
87,006 4,447 
86,638 4,966 

31,053 7,769 
30,283 8,494 
20,905 4,080 
80,679 4,660 
16,877 6,080 
12,947 8,608 
23,911 6,20ii 


3,665 7,787 7,.363 10,180 9,779 

6,140 8,343 2,914 2,474 2,134 

3.814 1,829 1,636 2,247 1,819 

8,976 2,990 2,456 l,67l 1,272 

6,636 7,463 6,807 8,881 8,906 

7,906 2,664 2,336 1,800 1,669 

8,496 2,430 2,282 1,179 l,07o 

4,012 1,690 1,600 849 661 

4,370 1,630 1,436 1,359 1,138 

3,248 1,983 1,087 1.265 1,132 

6,466 8,093 2,736 1.338, 1,178 


1,268,206 326,068 272,210 67,043 57,043^36,702 33,081 28.083 1 26,8; 


have altogether a greater appearance of accuracy as 
garda both ^ and uathmetio than tboae of 1847. Ib. format .bow an 
omo»o m lb, low populatton of 193,449 porrem;, bat «, rapid m. angmiml.- 

"«“» taprnaibla, and argue, that ana 

«Tt. ^1,7 "“77 '“3 Sr. lam., are relarned 

J^ntong belwem. 5,009 and 10,000 inb.bilm.^ Ujb4«i, Wtonagar, 

la^tl 77"’^°’ OM“a« i bal Ibe lawns wilb arot 10,000 inj^bi- 
tants remain the same as before. 

Wanow oametoaeoan.n.af 1865, wbiab giro., labd popnlalian of 
Censu, of isfifi. ooSjolO souls, or 451 to the square mile. The decrease since 

m. u accounted for by the fact that the five 

7 '■.“PP®" ‘**0 ^-eturns. It will indeed be seen that an 

tobution of Ae Hindu and Musalm6n population according te sex, age, 
religion, and occupation may be briefly shown as follows * 


RBLIOIOK. 


Aoricultural. 


Female. 


[Adults. I Boys, lAdults. Girls. 


NoR'Agrigultubal. 


Adults. Boys. Adults. Girls, 
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In addition to the above, there were 21 Europeans and 5 Eurasians. The 
number of villages is given at 2,034, of which 1,851 had less than 1,000, and 145 
between 1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants ; while six towns, vit., Shaikhdpur, Qunnanr, 
Kftkr&lfl , Al&pnr, Bilsi, and TJjh 6 ni, have a population of over 5,000 and less 
than 10,000 persons. The towns returned as having between 10,000 and 50,000 
inhabitants are Budaun and Sahaswdn. 

The last census, that of 1872, gives the total population as 934,348, or 466 
persons to the square mile. Of these 794,532 were Hindds, 
Cenras of 1879. 139^087 ^ere Musalmdns, and 129 were Christians. There 

were 2,364 villages or townships recorded, the average number of villages to the 
square mile being 1 * 1 , and the average number of inhabitants to each village 
395. The actual classification of inhabited sites showed 9^6 with less than 200 
inhabitants; 802 with between 200 and 500; 434 with between 500 and 1,000; 
106 having from 1,000 to 2,000 ; 2 Q having from 2,000 to 5,000; and four with 
above 5,000, vis., Isldmnagar, Ujb&ni, Bilsi, and Aldpur. The towns with over 
10,000 and less than 50,000 inhabitants remain the same as at the preceding 
census. The following table gives the parganah details according to religion, 
sex, and age: — 


Hiiistts. MosaluXhb ard othp.bs 

* NOT Humis. 


Toiat, 
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females 66,639, or 47 6 per cent of the entire Musalmiu populatbn (189,687); 
or taking the whole population, we and that there is a percentage of 53*9 
. males to 461 females, and of 85-1 Hindds to 14-9 Masalmdns. 

The statistics relating to such inErmities as blindness, insanity, &c., were 
collected for the Erst time in 1872. The result showed 
InBnmtiM. existence in the district of 96 insane persons (24 

females), or I’O per 10,000 inhabitants; 44 idiots (9 females), or 0'4 per 
10,000 ; 244 deaf and dumb persons (73 females), or 2 ’6 p’er 10,000 ; 2«828 
blind (1,305 females), or 30'2 per 10,000 ; and 431 lepers (36 females), or 
4'6 per 10,000. Age statistics were at the same time collected, but these are 
not likely to be valuable, as the Indian rustic rarely knows his own age even 
approximately. For what they may be worth, however, these statistics are 
given in the following table, which shows the number of persons, male and 
female, Hindu and Musalmfin, existing at diflferent ages. The columns refer- 
ring to the total population discard the difference of religion, but maintain the 
sex distinction : — 

Statement of population aoeording to tex and age. 
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BtDAtm. 


firtiuiMn*. 


We will now deal briefly with the more interesting subject of oasies. 

Distributing the Hindu population into four conven- 
tional divisions, the census of 1872 shows 63,541 
Br4bmans (28,691 females) ; 65,258 R4jpdts f 27,368 females) ; 21,701 Baniyds 
(10,162 females); and 641,032 as belonging to the other castes (297,917 
females). 

The Br&hmans, according to the census, belong mostly to the Sanddh 
BrihoMns (47,592), Gaur (8,248), Kanaujiya, Saraswat, and 

Gautam subdivisions, whilst 4,758 are returned as 
“ without distinction.” The Sanddhs, who mythologically derive their name 
and descent from Sanat Kum&ra, a son of Sanat or Br&hma by a female 
personiflcation of the G&yatri text, claim also to be the original stock from 
which ali other Brahman races have sprung. The tradition is that some 
Sanddhs emigrated from the home of their tribe in north-west Hindustdn 
and settled, some north, some south, of the Viodhya chain. From the former, 
or northern party, descended five subdivisions of Gaur Brdhmans, while 
from the latter sprang an equal number of subdivisions known under the 
general name of Drdvir. Amongst the Gaur subdivisions are reckoned the Ganrs, 
Kanaujiyds, and Maithals, but few of the last mentioned class are found in the 
Budaun district. The Sanddhs are most influential in parganah Usabat, where 
many of them hold villages and are known by the title of Chandhari, that is, 
chief or headman. 


The Ganrs here derive their name from the ancient capitai of Ganr or 
Lakhndoti in Bengal proper, and say that they dbme (or returned, if we accept 
the Sanddh tradition) into north-west India at the invitation of Janamajaya, 
king of Hastinapur. This monarch, a sort of Indian St. Patrick, whose 
father, Parikshit, had been burnt to ashes by the bite of the serpent Taksbak, 
had determined to extirpate the whole brood of snakes ; and to accomplish 
this end he summoned the Ganrs, who were more noted for their powers of 
charming and catching reptiles than their Brdhman brothers of the north-west. 
Ennwar Lachhman Singh ^ observes, however, that no Ganrs are at present 
settled in Bengal, and thinks the opinion that * the name of Gaur is derived 
from the Ganr district aronnd Dehli well-founded. 


The Kananjiyds, who borrow their name from the ancient oiiy of 
Kanydkubja or Eanauj, are a subdivision of the Gaur. The Sdraswats 
derive theirs from the river Saraswati or Sarsnii, which disappears in the desert 

* Memorandum on the castes of the Btjnsnr district, prepared for the censns report of 

1866 s 

* Bor an account of the Gant Brfhmau see Gazetteer, Vol. Ill, SSS and fellowtog 

pages, 
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on its way towards the Indus,’ bot is bsliered by Hindds to join the Qangesand 
Jnmna at Fraydg or Allahabad. The latter class own a considerable number of 
estates in parganah Budaun. Like the Sanddhs, they occasionally adopt the title 
of Ghaudhari, which by their own account was conferred on their ancestors by 
the emperor Als-ad>din (A.D. 1444-50) in return for military services. The 
Gantams, who are perhaps called after the saint of that name, are considered 
to be of less pure Br&hman lineage than the classes hitherto mentioned, and 
are classed as a gotra sometimes of the Ganrs, and sometimes- of the Eanau- 


The principal Bdjpnt clans are the Ganr (6,976), Bdthor (4,303), Solankhi 
(1,615), Ohanhdn (6,8 1 3), Tomar (4,690), Bargujar (2,882), 
** Bais (5,663), and Katheriya (4,744). The remaining Bijputs 

are classed by the census as ‘‘ miscellaneous** (23,799) and without distinction,’* 
and in the former class are included the following small tribes : — Sakharwirj 
E&thi}'a, Gautam, Jangori, Fundir, Qahlot, Dhdkara, Bdchhal, Sombansi, 
Fanwdr, Baghel, Bhitia, Baghubansi, Sanwant, Bhatti, Eachhwaha, Ohandel, 
Baikwar, JanghtLra, Jadon, Gaharwir, Bhadautiya, and Gaur Easmdni. 

The Gaurs form a strong element in the proprietary body of the district. 

They hold most land in parganah Bisaoli, but possess also 
many villages in Budaun, Satdsi, Eot, and other parganahs. 
They do no not, like the Gaur Brdhmans, derive their name from Gaur, but 
assert that the ancient kings of Bengal, being of their tribe, called that town 
after themselves. * The Gaurs of this district claim descent from two brothers, 
Bii Bhdn and Fratdb Bh4n, whtf emigrated from Jaipur into Robilkhand at a 
Bathon somewhat indednite period during the reign of the so-called 

Mughal emperors. ‘ The Rdthors are a less influential clan, 
but hold as many as 12 villages in parganah Eot, It is a matter of history 
that they supplied a dynasty to Eanauj so for back as the. twelfth century. » 

Of the Solankhis even less need be said, as their numbers 
and possessions are comparatively small They hold a village 
or two in parganah Budaun. The Solankhis claim the same miraculous origin 
Fanwfirs and the Ohauhdns which has already been 
noticed.* Many of the Chauh£ns here trace their ori^a 

* Tod’* Btjathin, quoted by Sir H. Elliot. 

priadS? bf btaSSa.*'®" Siwhib-ud-din la 1 the Rithon foondedan esiiting 

, I SsHtteer, ir,sid. 
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to Prithlr.'y, the last Hindu rulet of Dehli, and some of them still hold laud 
in parganahs Kot and Budauu which they avOr has been in their possession 
since the twelfth century. The Toinars, too, come from Dehli, and ere 
descendants of the Tomars who preceded the Chauhins there,' but still retained 
some sort of authority when both Cliauhaiis and Tomars fell before the wave of 
Musalman invasion* It was then that the ancestors of the Budaun chiefs, Stir 
Deo and Banblr Deo emigrated into Rohilkhand and settled in parganah UjhAni, 
where their descendants are still the principal proprietors. The Janghdras of 
pargauah Salimpur claim kinship with the Tomars and give the fanciful deri- 
vation of their name from jang (war) and hArd (worsted), already noticed, in 
allusion to the defeat of their ancestors by the Musalmdns under Sbihdb-ud- 
din GhorL^ 

The Bargtijars are in the same manner a subdivision of the Kachhwabds, 
who in this district, however, are merely a minor tribe. Some 
Bargujars. Bargujar families have been converted to the faith of 

Islam, but are sufficiently proud of their Kajput descent to still prefix the RAj- 
put title of Thdkur to their Muhammadan names. Nearly half the villages in 
Rujpura once belonged to Bargiijars, and although much of their land has 
passed by marriage into a Katheriya family, they are still the chief landholders 
^ in that parganah. A few of their number hold estates in par- 

ganah Budaun also.^ The Bais clan bold more than half the 
villages in parganah Sahaswan, and are also the most considerable proprietors in 
Usahat and Kot. Their ancestor in this district, Raja Tilok Chand, is said to 
have emigrated from Ujjain in the reign of Jahdngir (1605-27), taking up 
his residence at KhousAra in parganah Kot.^ Hence his descendants removed 
to the tract of land known as BaiswAra, or the Bais country, between the 
Mahawa and Ganges rivers in parganah SahaswAn. Sir Henry Elliot fixes his 
BaiswArain Oudli, and corrects Colonel Tod’s statement that there is a BaiswAra 
in the DuAb. But it did not perhaps occur to the former authority that there 
is more than one BaiswAra in northern India. 

The KatheriyAs are settled principally in parganahs Bisauli and Raj pure, 
KatherlySs where they hold many estates; They themselves derive their 

name from Kathiawar, which they regard as the cradle of 
their race. The currency of this derivation is very general, a&d it is adopted 

1 Qasetteer,ll, 76. 


Katheri}^&3. 


^ Ibid, 394. 

^ See ibid, III., 69. 
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by even the eoi disant Katheriy&s of the Kumaun hills ; but the word is more 
probably derived from Katehir or Kather^ the old name for Rohilkband. 

Of the Baniy&s the most numerous are the Bdrasainis (7,024), Agarw&ls 
Baniyfcg (4,003), and Chausainis * (1,568), while the Rastogi, Odia, 

Sardogi, Mahesri, and.Dasa clans contribute but 2,161 
members between them, and 6,945 persons are classed by the census as with- 
out distinction.” The information procurable regarding the origin of the 
B^rasainls and Chausainis is not satisfactory, although it is clear that the first 
part of both names is a numeral. The history of the Agarwal tribe, as told by 
themselves, has been already given][in other district notices, ^ and will therefore 
be recapitulated very briefly. Their tradition is that they are descended from 
Ugrasen, the Kshatriya founder of Agroha in Hariana, a town destrcj’^ed by 
the Musalmdns in the twelfth century. Seventeen of his sons married the 
seventeen daughters of Vfisuki, king of tho Nagas, and from these unions 
sprung seventeen Gotras or subdivision of the Agarwdls. There is an 
eighteenth GotrUy the Dasa, but traditions vary as to its origin, some saying 
that it is descended from an eighteenth son of Ugrasen, and some that it 
is the less legitimate progeny of the seventeen ladies’ maids (Dasis) who 
accompanied V^suki’s daughters to their husbands’ houses. Some of tho 
remaining Baniy&s, such as the Saraugis and Mahesris, are members of 
the Jaina sect. 


The following list shows the names and numbers of the tribes included 


Other castes. 


amongst other castes” of the census returns 
(644,032 souls): — 


Ahir, or cowherd 81,522 

Arakh 163 

Bhadak 

Bahelia 362 

B4ri a 

Banj6ra 8 

Barahteli 3 

Berhil, or carpenter 16,084 

Bftri, or maker of leaf platters 3SO 

Basur 117 

Beda 19 

Bhagwa 62 

Bharbhunja or grain-parcher 5,060 

Bh6t, or minstrel 1 ,9 1 4 

BU4ti, or pedlar 278 

Bhora 794 

Chak, Hindu goat-butcher 474 

UbBxnktf or currier 188,528 

Chhlpi, or chintz-maker 408 

Chunlpaz, or llme-hurner 8 

Barzi, or tailor 8,680 

Dhftaak 376 


Dhobi, or washerman 

10,264 

Dhuna 

4,052 

Dosddh 

200 

Qadarid, or shepherd 

2^802 

Gbosl, or herdsman 

161 

GOjar 

8,778 

Habura 

164 

Hajj4m, or barber (nai) 

13,794 

Halwki, or confectioner 

10 

J&t 

6,091 

Jotishi, or astrologer 

1,047 

JuUha, or weaver 

117 

Kichhi 

8,006 

Kahkr, or litter-bearer 

40,439 

KaUl 

5»381 

Kal6igar, or tinner 

8 

Eanjar 

378 

K4yath 

9,726 

Kh4gi 

9,783 

Khikrob, or sweeper (bhangi) 

17,477 

Ehatik 

3,840 

Ehattri 

808 


I Oazetteer, II, 395: IV, 280. 
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Km 

Exmhitf Of potter 
Kimoi 
Knsigar 
Lodba 

Loh4r« or blacksmith 

Mahftjan 

M«i, or gardener 

Mallftht or boatman 

Manib&Ti or bracelet-maker 

Mocbi, or cobbler 

Mnriio, or market gardener 

Natl or acrobat 

Negi 

Knnerai or salt render 
Orb 

P&ftii or fowler and watchman 
Patwii or necklace-maker 
Baidasbbagat 


t9.fi45 

15 |& 7 S 

7.340 

6 | 14 S 

20 

IMIO 

2.483 

12,514 

2,166 

204 

2 

67 

81.307 

2.461 

6 

1.880 

66 

7,050 

443 

14 


Bajknitwar 

R4mjani, or danelng girl 
Basdb&rf 

Saikalgar, or polisher 
Ban! 

Bhorigar. or salt maker 
Sikh 

Son4r. or goldsmith 
Taga 

Tamboli. or betelnut seller 
Tell, or oilman 
Abnasi 

Bairigi, or pilgrim 
Barwa 

Fakir ■j * ( 

(religious celibates j 

S6dh J t 

Man! ••• 


379 

2 

21 

74 

21 

224 

23 

4,393 

17 

398 

10,564 

126 

782 

28 

13 

3,692 

1.206 

4 

1.867 


Hie Ahars are a powerful elan in parganaks Asadpur and Bajpdra, owning 
more than half the villages in the former, and nearly 

Ahars* 

a third of those in the latter. Indeed a tract comprise 
ing these parganahs and parts of Sahasw&n and Ujb&ni is sometimes called 
Aharfit, or the Ahar country. Messrs. Clarke and Carmichael, both former 
magistrates of the district, believe that these Ahars were formerly serfs of the 
B^jpilts. But they have gradually acquired through their energy of character 
both influence and wealth, having become nearly co-equal with their former 
masters in extent of landed property, and their superiors in numerical amount 
of population. It might be added that they have adopted from their former 
masters the practice of infantioide. Sir Henry Blliot remarks that members 
of this clan smoke and drink with Jats and Gtijars, “ but disclaim all con- 
nexion with Ahirs, whom they consider an inferior stock, and the Ahirs repay 
the compliment” Ahars,” he continues, ‘‘say they are descended from Jfidfl- 
bansf (Jddis) Bijpflts, but Ahirs say that they themselves are the real Jddhbansi, 
AUn. being descended in a direct line from Krishna, and that 

Ahars are descended from cowherds in the service of that 
illnstrions avatar (incarnation), and that the inferiority of Ahars is fully proved 
by their eating fish and milking cows.” Owing to the similarity in their names 
the Ahars and Ahirs are generally oonfounded together even by Hindds. The 
title of the latter is, however, undoubtedly derived from the Sanskrit dbMra, a 
cowherd,and beyond their own statementthere is little or no ground for 
that their ancestors were R^pdts. Their ancestors are said to have been feypellfid 
from Hinsi and Hissdr some seven hundred years ago on account of t£^ pre- 
datory habits, and after a long sojourn in the Dudb they finally settled in the 
hMr or sandy tracts of this district, which afforded, and still affords, ^cellent 
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Mahijans. 


Haburia. 


pasturage for their cattle.^ The Ahirs ar^ considerable landholders in Sahas- 
w4n, and own a few estates in Bisaoli, Ujh&ni, IsUmnagar, and Budaun. 

Few of the remaining castes are in any way peculiar to the district 
It should be noticed, however, that the mah&jans are 
in this part of India a more or less distinct caste, whose 
descent is sometimes traced from Qdjars and Abirs. The name is less indis- 
criminately bestowed on rich tradesmen of any caste than in the eastern 
' districts of the North-Western Provinces, where it has retained its original 
sense of great man” or considerable personage.’ Like the Bhantds, who 
are not mentioned in the census, and may therefore have returned themselves 

as members of some other caste, the Habur&s are a 
tribe of thieving gipsies. The latter are, however, 
better in some respects than the former, inasmuch as they do not earn 
their livelihood exclusively by thieving, begging, and prostituting their 
women. They live longer in one place than the Bhantds, go about in smaller 
gangs, and can occasionally be induced to work in the fields. They are 
nevertheless, according to Mr. Roberts, ** notorious thieves, and live chiefiy by 
petty pilfering.” The same officer notes that the Bhantds have an arffot of their 
own. 

The Musalmdns of the district (139,687) aro distributed amongst the fol- 
lowing classes : — Shaikhs 104,743: Pathdns 30,092 : Sayyids 
3,320: Mughals 1,360 : and Muhammadans, without any 
class distinction, 172. 

The Shaikhs held, in 1873, 346 out of the 2,140 estates of the district. Their 
possessions are largest in Budaun, Asadpur, and Ujhdni, but 
none of the other parganahs is entirely without landholders 
of this class. At Gunnaur in Asadpur the Shaikhs aro divided into four classes, 
vis., (1) The Firz&das, who claim descent from a sainted Persian resident of 
that town ; (2) the Ohugbanis, who claim descent from his two disciples; (3) the 
Shaikhz&das ; and (4) the Eidzizadas or Usmdnis, neither of whom give any satis- 
ffictory account of their lineage. The legend connected with the Persian saint 
just mentioned will be related in the article on Gunnaur in the Gazetteer portion 
of this notice. Some of the Shaikh families at Sahaswdn are said to have settled 
there in the reign of Kntbud-din (A.D. 1206-1210) and to have received from 
that monarch the title of Ghandhari : while others emigrated from Moradabad 

under one Wali Shah at an uncertain but much later period. But the l^aikhs 
’ Qenersl report on the census of I8S5, Vol. I., App. B., p. 46. 
f Mahif great, ;an, person. 


Mnsaltnins. 


Shaikhs. 
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of Bhaikhnpar in parganah Ujbdai are confessedly the most influential and 
namerous section of this clan. Their ancestors “ are said to have accompanied 
the forces of tho Mughal emperors from the time of the first Muhammadan in- 
vasion of Rohilkhand,” ^ by which it is probably meant thal they accompanied 
Babar in his victorious invasion of 1526. Be this as it may, they undoubtedly 
received from Babar or his successors large grants of revenue-free land in this 
distriol ; grants which were afterwards confirmed, and for services during the 
mutiny increased by the British Government, Many of their family are or have 
been in the service of the latter. But though loyal subjects, the Shaikhs are, as 
a rule, hard landlords. 

Of the Pathd,ns, who hold 73 villages, principally in Sahaswfin and Usahat, 
Psth'ns principal Pathdn family is that of 

Shdhbdzpur in Sahasw&n, a village founded by their ancestor 
Sh4hb^ Kh&n, and conferred on him free of revenue by Akbar (1556-1605 
Few of the Usahat Pathfins have any genuine claim to that historic and 
respectable title. 


The stronghold of the Sayyids is pargana Sahaswfin, where the founder of 
Ssyylds received from Humdyun (1531-1556) 

the office of Eazi or ecclesiastical judge. It may be observed 
that the title of Sayyid,’ although its application varies slightly in different 
Muhammadan countries, is generally bestowed on those who are or pretend 
to be descendants of the prophet Muhammad through bis daughter Fatima. 
Some of tho Sayyids of Budaun claim as their forbear the emperor Sayyid 
AI£-ud-din, who retired to that city after his abdication in 1450. The 
possessions of the Mughals in this district are, like their numbers, few. 


Moghals. 


It would be difficult to decide to what race they really 
belong, as the name Mughal is applied by Indians not only 


to men of T4tar descent, but to Musalmdns generally, and especially Persians. 
In the foregoing review of the principal classes, Hindu and Musalmtin, one 
point cannot fail to strike us very strongly. This is that while the Hindu caste 
generally claims a fabulous and even miraoulous origin, the Musalmdn tribes 
prefer an historical or quasi-historical genealogy. The difference is character- 
istic, for althongh there have perhaps been more historically minded peoples 
than the Indian Musalmdns, the Hindus, with the solitary exception of the 
history of K&shmir, have not produced a single work worthy the n am e of 
history. 


1 Settlement Reports of 1873. 
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Divided according to their occupations, the people naturally fall into 
t^o great classes, those who get their living from the land 
Oecnpations. tillage, and those who do not. The first class again 

subdivides itself into landowners and cultivators. The occupation statistics for 
1865 have been given on a former page, and it now remains to show those 
for 1872 



This gives landholders 34,044, agriculturists 593,693, and non-agricul- 
turists 306,611. Or, in other words, we find 67*1 per cent, of the population 
gaining their livelihood from the possession and cultivation of the soil. Taking 
the population per cultivated square mile the returns show 731*9 souls in 
the'Gunnaur, 619*6 in the Sahasw&n, 641*9 in the Bisauli, 745*5 in the Budaun, 
and 710*6 in the Ddtaganj tahsils. It should, however, be mentioned that there 
are probably some cases of cross-division in the census classification. The 
police sub-inspector and the village currier may, for instance, have been includ- 
ed amongst the non-agriculturists; yet tho former was possibly a landowner and 
the latter a cultivator, in addition to their ordinary occupations. The number of 
villages or townships inhabited by the population, agricultural and otherwise, is 
returned by the census as 2,364 ; and amongst these the settlement report of 
the following year (1873) distributed 2,140 mahdU or estates. The number 
of the latter has from partition and other causes increased, until in the present 
year it amounts to 2,406. Amongst the villages there is considerable differ- 
ence of size, one ^ in parganah Usahat measuring 9,140, and one ^ in parganah 
Rajpura only 9 acres. As population and tillage extend, the number of 
oulying hamlets or mglas'oi course increases. 

The occupations of the non-agrioultural dasses are shown as follows in 


Occnpationi. 


the census returns of 1872. The whole population was 
divided into six classes, of which the fourth was the agricul- 


tural class. The first or professional class embraces all GioTeraoient servants and 


I Ehaiii JaUIpur. * Bimpar kbUir. 
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persons following the learned professions or literature, artistic or scientido 
ooonpations, and numbered 2,068 male adults, amongst whom are included 201 
ptirohits or family priests, 773 pandits, 213 musicians, and so on. The second 
class numbers 19,167 members and comprises all males engaged in domestic 
service, such as washermen, personal servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweep- 
ers, and innkeepers. The third class represents trade and commerce, and 
contains 6,536 males, amongst whom are all persons who buy and sell, such 
as shopkeepers (1,433) and brokers (65); who keep or lend money and goods, 
such as money-lenders (965) and bankers (15); and who are engaged in the 
conveyance of men, animals, or goods, such as pack-carriers (635), and 
drivers of ekkas or carts (591). The fifth class, containing 36,522 mem- 
bers, includes all persons engaged in the industrial arts and mechanics, 
such as peutoas or necklace-makers (108), masons (250), carpenters (3,033), and 
perfumers (5) ; those engaged in the manufacture of textile fabrics, such as 
weavers (10,636), tailors (1,618), and cotton cleaners (1,840) ; and lastly, those 
engaged in preparing articles of food and drink, such a8grain-parchei*s(1123) and 
confectioners (244), besides dealers in animal, vegetable, or mineral substances. 
The sixth class contains 36,795 members, including labourers (32,073), persons 
of independent means (111), and 4,501 persons supported by the community and 
of d 6 specified occupation. During the past ten years only 105 persons (62 
males) hare emigrated from this district. They were of all classes, and were 
roistered for Demerara only. 

Having thus described the occupations of the people we may briefly 

« notice some of their customs and habits of life. The poncAd- 

Coitoms and habits. ..... , „ . , 

pat or panch is an institution respected equally by the town 

The panchSjrat. country population. It is of two kinds, The judicial 

panehdyaJt is usually a committee of three or five persons, including the tarpoMch 
or president, appointed by litigants to decide petty cases. Such committees 
are true paneMpats^ i. e., gatherings of five {panch) persons. Small quarrels 
in which the offence is rather a tort than a crime, such as trivial assaults 
and mischief, are often in the first instance referred by the parties to these 
tribunals. But sometimes even after a case has been filed in court, the liti- 
gants express their wish to have it settled extra-judicially by panch&yat, 
and the court itself occasionally refers civil and rent oases to a panch&yat, 
i. «., to arbitrators, whose decrees it afterwards inspects and enforces. 
The other kind of panch&yat resembles rather a court of honour or the 
comunl of a trades-union than a judicial assemblage. It tries and'^iunisheB 
breaches of customs and trade offences, and consists of all the ooi^yenable 
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Chaadimria. 


memben of the caste or trade fraternity to which the culprit belongs. The 
penalty it inflicts is nsnally a fine, and if the person conricted refuses to pay 
this he is ezcommanioated. As a mle, the mulct is paid without demur, and even 
when it is not, a few weeks of social extinction generally bring the banned 
Hindu to reason. But if he prefers to meet disdain with disdain, to turn 
Musalmfin and renounce his caste as they hare renounced him, their vengeance 
can of course pursue him no further. These caste or trade panohfiyats are confined 
to the lower classes of Hindus. They are unrecognized by Brahmans and BAj- 
pdts, as well as by others who, like the Kdyaths, wish to be considered persons 
of high caste. Their decisions are generally pronounced 
by the Chaudhan or headman of the trade or fraternity, an 
officer who is sometimes elected by the brotherhood, but is generally hereditary. 
It may be recollected that the title of Chaudhari is borne by some of the Brah- 
man and Bdjpdt landholders of the district But in their case it is merely an 
honorary epithet, which has long ceased to connote any duties, although formerly 
borne by a representative of their family as the head officer of a parganah.^ 
'The decisions of the pancMyat are seldom dishonest or inequitable, and 
this fact would alone suffice to account for the respect in which it is held by the 
people. But that respect is not unmingled with a feeling of religious awe. 
Panohmen Parameshtoar — the most High inspires thepanch&yat— says an Indian 
proverb ;^just as in the Homeric age a king sitting in judgment was said to be 
inspired by Themis.’ The origin of the institution is hidden in the mists 
of antiquity, but its name would seem to show that the judicial panchAyat 
of five persons was its oldest form : and the odd number five was probably 
chosen so as to allow of a casting vote when opinions were evenly balanced. 

An overwhelming majority of the population live in mud huts. Indeed, 
according to the last census, the district contained 
189,255 of these structures to only 4,334 masonry 


Dwellings. 


houses. Inhabited or habitable castles there are none, and the district may on 
the whole be pronounced poor in domestic architecture. The masonry houses 
ore of course found mostly in towns, although a comfort-loving landowner 
sometimes builds himself a residence of , this sort in his village. The houses 
have, as a role, two stories, and consist of a quadrangle of rooms built round 

a square courtyard (tahan or dngoH). The material used is brick, and thd< 
1 See Elptainitone’e "Hletorr of India” Book IZ. , Appendix V. (A), note. 

*QeotedbyMr. Beunee in his edition (186t) of Elliot’s OloBiary, p. S 7 S. 

* ” When a king decided a dispnte b; a sentence, the judgment was assumed to be the 
result of (Ureot inspiration. The divine agent, suggesting judldsT awards to kings or to gods 
the greatest of kings, was Thmi$. The peouliaritv of tiie conception is Iwonght oat by the use 
of the pluiaL Thmiitu, Themlses, the plural of Themis, are the awards themselves, dlvinslw 
dictated to the jodge.”~Slr Heary Maine, Amfrat law, Glla^ I. »«««»«««% «vweiy 
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roof -is either of tiles or cement, being in the latter case almost flat and 
used for sitting or sleeping on. A few of the mud buildings may perhaps be 
called houses, and these often resemble in their general arrangement the 
masonry buildings. But no mud structures, whether huts or houses, are 
ever roofed with cement : their roofing is generally of tiles, bat is sometimes 
wattle and dab, and sometimes thatch. It is of course impossible to lay down 
any hard-and-fast rale as regards the cost of construction, but a good masonry 
house may be built for Rs. 2,000, and a mad hut for Rs. 10. 

“A trader’s house of the better class,” writes Mr. Tupp, ‘‘oontmns generally 

Furoitarr dress and Worth of furniture and utensils of 

food, ’ ’ all kinds. Bedsteads, mattresses, qnilts, carpets, and 

boxes would represent about £30 (Rs. 300) worth of 
this, and cooking vessels the remainder. A well-to-do cultivator owns a few 
strong boxes, and bedsteads and qnilts, worth about £10 (Rs. 100), besides 
cooking vessels worth £5 (Rs. 50) or £6 (Rs, 60). An artisan in middling 
circnmstances possesses one or two mattresses, bedsteads, and quilts, and some 
drinking and cooking vessels, worth altogether about £3 (Rs. 30). A poor 
labourer has only a few earthen jars, one or two quilts, and perhaps a mat- 
tress, worth in all from 10 shillings (Rs. 5) to a pound (Rs. 10). A well-to-do 
shopkeeper wears a dress of kh&ta malmal (muslin) and longcloth, and has a 
masonry house with two rooms. He eats bread, pulses, vegetables, and ghf 
(clarified butter), and keeps one or two servants |ind a bullock cart. An average 
peasant dresses in garha or coarse cloth, eats ddl (pulse) and bread, lives in a 
mud house, and keeps no servants, though he sometimes employs hired labour, 
and often has a bullock cart.” Rothing need be added to this description, but 

. . . it may be noticed that a Mnsalm&n generally lives in 

Uanorisl duel. , , „ , . ™ „ 

a more luxunons fashion than a Hindu of equal 

income, and that a landowner can, owing to the dues he receives from his tenants, 

make the same income go farther than a tradesman. These dues, which are 

sanctioned by immemorial custom, are paid either in service or in kind. The 

currier presents his landlord with a pair of shoes, and the potter with 50 

earthen pitchers yearly, while the weaver furnishes a small tribute of thread, 

and the shepherd a young goat and a blanket. The oilman again gives a small 

quota of oil, and the tailor makes his landlord four suits of clothes out of the 

doth provided by the latter. The tenants must between them plough the great 

man’s home-fields twice a year, and those who possess carts must oariy his 

crops home. So strong is the force of custom, that no village Hampden arises 

to refuse such services to “ the petty tyrant of his fields.* V 
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The district is Dot remarkable for religions activity of any kind. The 
Religion dogmas of the Hindu religion are much the same in 

Budaun as elsewhere. As has been pointed out by 
Professor Max Muller, Hinddism is not a proselytizing creed, i.e., it seeks no 
converts, and in Budaun there are no hill tribes to become its unsought 
votaries. The faith of the Purdnas is therefore stationary, and must lose by 
any gains to other religions. The Br&hma SamdJ has no followers amongst 
the natives of the district, although, according to Mr. Whish, a few persons of 
this persuasion may be found amongst servants who have followed their Euro- 
pean masters from other districts. Of the proselytizing religions, Muham- ■ 
raadanism and Christianity, neither obtains many converts. There is indeed 
little of the old zeal for conversion amongst the Muslims of Budaun, and the 
Wahdbis or Puritans hare made some progress, numbering about 75 persona 
in the town of Budaun, and 200 in that of Sabaswdn. It is perhaps some- 
what odd that the leading Wahdbi of late years, Ihsdn-i-Karin, should have 
been a teacher in the Christian Mission School. The Wahdbis are, as a rule, 
well off, although drawn principally from a low class, Jul&hds or weavers. 
Mr. Whish remarks that the members of this sect “ are not actively fanatical, 
but believe themselves wronged by the loss of temporal power.’^ Of Chris- 
tians there are less than two hundred. A branch of the American Methodist 
Mission is, however, stationed at Budaun, and no efforts are spared to obtain 
proselytes, although the progress in this direction has as yet been rather small. 
The Christians are chiefly agriculturists and are scattered over different villages. 
They receive no pecuniary assistance from the mission, but most of their chil- 
dren are educated in the mission schools. Although the smallest religious com- 
munity in the district, the Christians are provided with two places of worship, 

bat neither of which are any way remarkable. Few 
e ig ouB m ngB. Hindu temples or Muhammadan mosques either 

are of any architectnral importance, bat such as there are will be described 
in the Gazetteer portion of thismotice. 

The language of the peasantry is the Hindi usually spoken in this part 

_ , of India. It may bo said to differ from the Urdu or 

LaDSuaflie and literature. 

Hindustani of the educated classes, chiefly in the fact 
that the latter has a more complicated vocabulary. The difference is, however, 
rather one of alphabets than of structure, the former language being printed 
in the Devan^Uri or Sanskrit, and the latter the Arable or Persian character. 
Little in the way of literature is now>a-days produced at Budaun, where not 
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Language and literature. 
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Tiiikh-l-Bad&yiiiii. 


fven a newspaper is published. It was, however, otherwise during the latter 

part of the sixteenth century, when the History of 
India, known as the T^lrikh-i>Badtiyiini, was written 
in Persian by a native and occasional resident of the town — at that time a 
great Muhammadan centre. The author, Mdlla Abdul K&dir Mnidk Shdh, 
who is said to have died at a good old age in 1615, spent much of his time at 
the eourt of Akbar ; and his history is principally, valuable for the impartial, 
or rather hostile, light which it throws on the reign of that monarch. “ He has 
disclosed,” writes Elphinstone,^ “ those parts of the picture which were thrown 
into the shade by Abul Fazl.” Of the latter author and his rapid promotion 
Abdul Eddir seems indeed to have been extremely jealous : and the worthless- 
ness of Abul Fazl and the heresies of Akbar are subjects of which he never 
tires. The writer of the T&rikh-i-Baddyuni evidently regarded the religious 
eclecticism and tolerance of his master as despicable whims. He at one time 
comments severely on Akbar's interdiction of beef to please the Hindds, or his 
inauguration of a fire-temple to gratify the Zoroastrians : at another he relates 
with disgust how the emperor ordered Abul Fazl to substitute the words “ In 
nomine Jesu Christi” for the ordinary “Bismillah” at the beginning of a 
translation of the Gospels, or deplores the delight which, like Julian the 
apostate, Akbar took in hearing rival doctors argue — that is, quarrel. But it 
is to be feared that Abdul Kddir Was one of those who— 


Compound for sins they are inclined to, 

By damning those they have no mind to.” 

In another portion of his work he relates how he himself profaned a 
mosque by some improprieties with a girl, whose relatives afterwards inflicted 
‘'nine sword wounds” on his "head, hands, and shoulders,” and he has the 
gracelessness to excuse his ofFenco by saying that it was " of old forowiUed by 
Providence.”* It was not to be expected that a book which so fearlessly criti- 
cized the powers that were should be published during the lifetime of its author, 
and the T&rikh-i-Bad&yuni, or Muntakhabu-t-Taw&rikh, as the writer himself 
called it, was not given to the world until more than ten years after the aoces- 
non of Jahangir.* 

Xbdnl Eddir is of course the best known writer of Budaun, but that 
place appears to have possessed in the middle ages some authors of more ancient, 
if less stable, fame. In mentioning the distinguished men of letters who flourished 

> Bittory of India, Book tX., noteat the end of chapter III. 

* Selections from the Tarikh-i-BadSydni, translated by Sir H. Billot, Hist., Vol. V, 

* Several native authorities quoted by Ur. Blochmann in his edition of the Ain'4-Akbarl 
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in the half century (1266-1316) between the accession of 6hiy5s-nd-dln and 


Zi& Nakshabi. 


the death of AU-nd-din Khilji, Xbdul Hakk Dihlavi writes 
as follows ; * “ One of those who are famous for their 


literary efforts, both in prose and verse, is Zia Nakshabi, who lived in Budaun. 
Although his works scarcely possess merit enough to make them worthy of 
remark, yet as he was a man who had retired into the nook of asceticism and 
solitude, he was callous to the world’s praise or blame, acceptance or refusal, 
and confidence or mistrust, and gave free vent to his own opinions. Mention 
of him has been made also in the AkJJ)&ru~l-Akhydr, and a few extracts from the 
8ilk-i-8uliikf which, of all publications that touch upon the sentiments of this 
class of mankind, is, to my mind, the most pleasing, have been introduced. 

. There was also a person in Budaun called Shahdb Mahma- 
rah, of whom mention has been made in Amir Khusrfi’s 
poems, where he says ; ‘ It cast a tremor over Shah&bMahmarah’s grave,’ from 
which it is evident that the individual in question had formerly flourished, 
though at the present time none of his works are extant.” 


The public education of the district is under the supervision of the in- 
spoctor, Ist (or Meerut) circle, and, except in the case of one 
(the zila) school, subject to the control of the local commit- 
tee, of which the magistrate is ex-offim president. Before examining the pre- 
sent statistics, it may be interesting to notice those taken at the educational 
census thirty years ago. In 1847 there were 228 schools in the district, of 
which 47 were situated in the town of Budaun alone. We are informed that 


of these town schools 3 were Arabic, 36 Persian, 6 Sanskrit, and 2 Hindi : but 
the class of education given in the remaining 181 schools is not speoified, and 
they are described merely as being “ scattered among the villages of the 
district.” The teachers numbered 228, being chiefly Musalmdns (142), K&yaths 
(85), and Brahmans (25). “ Of the BrAbraans the majority taught gratuitously, 
and of the 199 teachers who received payment, the emoluments were scarcely 
open to calculation, consisting, as they did, principally of food.” The total 
number of pupils was 2,203, and of these 15 were being educated in the Arabic, 
267 in the Persian, 41 in the Sanskrit, and 35 in the Hindi schools at Budaum 
Turning from the past to the present, we shall see in the following table the 
school statistics for the year ending Ist March, 1877 : — 

^ Inan untitled treatise translated by Major A. R. Fuller, of the Bengal ArUllerv, aa 
extract from this Yiork is giren in the appendix to Vol. VI. of Dowson's Elliot. 
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Until the year whose statistics have just been recorded, the zila school 
at Budaun was of the high or superior class, that is to say, it educated its 
pupils up to the matriculation standard of the Calcutta University. But few boys 
ever attained that standard, and the Musalmlln element being strong at 
Budaun, the desire to learn English is proportionately weak. When therefore 
financial reasons rendered educational reductions necessary, this school was 
reduced to the middle rank. The tahsili schools are at Budaun, Sahaswdn, Bilsi, 
Bisauli, and Qunnanr. It will be seen therefore that while the Sahasw&n tahsil 
has two of these schools, the almost equally populous tahsil of D&taganj has 
none ; nor is the latter division of the district more fortunate as regards par- 
ganah schools, of which the district has two, at Istdmnagar and Ujh&ni respec< 
lively. But the most numerous and generally useful seminaries are the lialka- 
honnix or village schools, which give a gratuitous and elementary education to 
peasant children. The remaining schools demand no special notice. For a shor^ 
time during the year just noticed they included an aided Anglo-vernacular 
but this institution was closed when the Government grant was ; 

Judged by its results the education of the district would seem to have*^^^^'’*^'^ 
no very high standard. In 1876-77 two Budaun boys passed theW 

' entrance 
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examination of the Calcutta Univorsity^ while eight (out of sixteen candidates) 
passed the middle class vernacular examination. And the following statement 
shows number and percentage of the Hindu and Musalm^n population who were 
found at the last census (1872) to be literate, i. able to read and write : — 


1 to 12 years 
12 to 20 do. .. 
Aboye 20 do. •• 


Hindis 8. 

Males, 

j Females. 

Population. 

Literate 

Percentage. 

Population. 

Literate. 

155,624 1,034 

•6 

128,601 

1 

76,935 t,445 

1*8 

69,8)4 

1 

197,934 6,361 

27 

175,623 
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MusjiLmXms. 


Femalea, 


400 3*7 


14 23,023 


In this statement Christians and others neither Hindu nor Musalman 
have been omitted, as insignificant in number. The figures just given show 
that the ignorance of native women is great, and plead eloquently for some 
effective method of improving their condition. Five out of tho nine girls’ 
schools wore abolished in 1876-77, owing to the necessity for retrenchment, 
and to the apathy with which female education is regarded by natives, 

Post-offlce post-oflSce statistics for three years in the last 

decade are shown in tho following table : — 


ReeeipU, 


Charges, 


® a 

H 0 . 
« 5,0 


Ba. a. p. Ba. a. p. Ba. a. p.j Rs. a. p.j Bs. a p. Ri. a. p. R.. a. p. Ba. a. a 
I86M7 ... 2fiS 6 61 S65 6 6| ... 361 3 6 41 10 0 S9S 13 0 

187l-7a 35 10 10|6,3S3 8 3,817 S 6 9,066 6 3 6,330 14 3 8,830 0 6' 43 0 6] 9,104 8 8 

1876-77 6 18 II 6,131 7 8,761 9 6 9,699 < 6 6,131 7 1 3,795 3 6 37 12 6 9,964 7 0 

There are seven imperial and eleven district post-offices in the Budann 
district. The former are at Budann, Bilsi, Bisauli, Dit&ganj, Qannaur, Sahas- 
w&n, and TJjh^ni, and the latter at Bin&war, Ganw&n, Hazratpur, IsMmnagar, 
Eachbla, Eakr&Ia, Bajpura, S&dnllihganj, Usahat, Yazirganj, and Zarifnagar. 
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The annexed statement gives the number of letters^ newspapers, parcels, and 
books received and despatched during 1866-67, 1871-72, and 1876-77 

186S-B7. 1871-72. 1876-77. 
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Received 131,89216,691 1,078 682 164,198 14,183 1, 049|2,189ll76,2S8| 10,166, 9I0|1,098 
Imperial despatch- 129,668 714 448 44 166,282 3,632 662 610 
orBces. | 

^ ( iRecelved^ 6,91B| 80i 6 15,629| 1,801 44 27,676 904' 96 18 

District \ despatch- 6,814| 1 4 12,6021 258 47 21,6931 106; 87 18 

offices. I ^ 


Police, 


There is no telegraph office at Budaun itself, but four such offices exist 
at the railway stations of Xsafpur, Bahrain, Dhan&ri^ 
Telegraph. Mahmiidpur (Karengi) respectively. 

The regular police, enrolled under Act V. of 1861, mustered in the past 
year (1876) 642 men of all grades, including 14 
mounted constables. There was thus but one police- 
man to something over three square miles and 1,455 inhabitants. The cost of the 
force was Rs. 73,130, and of this Rs. 59,445 were debited to provincial funds, 
the remainder being defrayed out of municipal and other moneys. The follow- 
ing statement shows the crime calendar for a series of years, and the results 
of police action in the detection qf offences and prosecution of offenders 



Cases cognizable by the 
police. 

Value of 
property. 


Casee. 


Persons. 

Tear. 

Murder. 

Dacoity. 

1 

eo 
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1 

Theft. 

Stolen. 

t 

V 
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8 

Cfi 

Total cogniza- 
ble by police. 

Investigated by 
police. 

Brought to trial. 

o 

TJ.§ 

CJ ► 

IS 

0. 

Convicted and 
committed for 
trial. 

Acquitted. 

Proportion of 
convictions to 
persona tried. 

1872 

18 

1 

7 

1,081 

1,040 

Rs. 

24,166 

Rs. 

11,204 

2,650 

2,145 

1,283 

688 

869 

89 

67*73 

1878 

18 

1 

16 

1,479 

1,276 

28,384 

9,786 

3,411 

8,138 

1,640 

685 

1,124 

26 

6863 

1874! 

11 

2 

16 

692 

1,328 

39,499 

16,140 

8,946 

8,606 

941 

807 

1,289 

146 

76-18 

1876 

12 

4 

1 ^ 

1,214 

1,115 

27,713 

10,907 

3,649 

8,298 

1,489 

861 

1,847 

70 

80-75 

187«l 

16 

1 

1 13 

872 

1,096 

19,200 

8,348 

8,096 

2,178 

848 

777 

1,268 

61 

92*17 


The police are quartered in 33 stations, whereof 7 are of the first, 3 of 
the second, 6 of the third, and 17 of the fourth class. The first class stations, 
which have usually a sub-inspector, two head-constables, and about a dozen 
constables, are at Budaun, Bilsi, Bisauli, D&Mganj, Gunnaur, Bahasw^n, and 

' No records of covers despatched from Imperial offices was kept during l876-z4. 

^ In 1871-72 no separate account was kept of packets and books received or .^spatched 
at offices, but such articles seem to have been Included under the head of parcels. ^ 
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Ujh&ni. The second class stations, to which are generally attached a snb- 
inspeotor, a head-constable, and from six to ten constables, are at Isl&mnagar, 
Bajpnra, and Usahat ; and the third cl^s stations, whose quota consists of two 
head-constables and six constables only, are at Bindwar, Hazratpur, Kakrdia, 
Bddulldhganj, Zarifnagar, and Vazirganj. The fourth class stations or outposts 
have only one head-constable and three constables, and are hardly therefore of 
sufficient importance to require enumeration. Besides the regular police there 
are 1,996 chmldddrs or village watohmen organized under Act XVI. of 1873. 
These were in 1376 distributed amongst the 2,949 inhabited villages of the 
district at the rate of one^ to every 413 inhabitants, and at a sanctioned cost of 
Ss. 71,856, met out of the 10 per cent. cess. The magistrate considers that 
the district generally is undermanned in these watohmen, and the Inspector- 
General of Police thinks that the force, although sufficient, requires re-allocation. 
The village watchman is, as a rule, hereditary, and performs his multifarious 
duties very fairly. 

One of the most important duties of the police in this district is the 

. conduct of measures for the repression of female 

Infanticide. ^ 

infanticide. The Infanticide Act (VIII, of 1870) came 

into operation here in 1874. In 1876 there were 113 proclaimed villages, 
of which 90 were inhabited by Ahars, and the remaiudar by B&jpdts 
of different clans. The Ahar villages were situated in the jurisdiction of the 
Gunnaur, Bajpura, and Zarifnagar police-stations, and the Eajput villages 
principally in the Bisauli tahsil. The number of births amongst proclaimed 
families in these villages was during the same year — male 330, female 358 ; and 
the number of deaths of children under one year was— male 78, and female 
87. It will be seen therefore that infant girls died in higher proportion 
than infant boys : but the same excess of female deaths was observed between 
the ages of one and twelve, and these facts are alone sufficient to raise thq, 
presumption that girls are killed, if not by violence, at least by neglect. An 
extra police forcO of three head-constables and 13 watchmen is employed for 
the suppression of infanticide, and paid out of a fund raised by the exaction 
of 8 annas from each of the 3,211 proclaimed families. There was, however, 
but one conviction for infanticide — a circumstance which, granted the existence 
of a disposition towards that crime, may prove, according to the pleasure of the 
reasoner, that the police are either singularly vigilant in preventing, or singu- 
larly slow in detecting it. 

> In making this calculation the popnlatloa of towns with police forces of their own 
had been exdnded. 
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There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows : — 
The average number of prisoners in jail in 1850 was 492, in 
’ 1860 was 294, and in 1 870 was 263 ; the ratio per cent, of 

this average number to the population as shown in the census of 1863 (889,810) 
was in 1850, *053 ; in 1860, 'OSS ; and in 1870, •029. The number of prisoners 
admitted in 1860 was 1,789, and in 1870 was 1,144, of whom 25 were 
female. The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 892. In the same year 
there were 64 admissions into liospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average 
strength of 24*78, and three prisoners died, or 1*14 of the average strength. 
The cost per prisoner per annum in 1870 was for rations Rs. 18-10-10, cloth- 
ing Bs. 3-0-5, fixed establishment Rs. 8-15-9, contingent guard Bs. 5-5-5, 
police guard Rs. 2-3-5, and additions and repairs annas 6-10, or a total of 
Bs, 38-10-8. The total manufactures during the same year amounted to 
Rs. 1,416-12-0, and the average earning of each prisoner to Bs. 5-6-4. la 
1870 the Muhammadan prisoners numbered 332, and the Hindu 492 ; there 
were 29 prisoners under 16 years of age, 740 between 16 and 40, 346 between 
40 and 60, and 28 above 60. The occupations of the majority of the male 
prisoners were agriculturists, 719; labourers, 215 ; men of independent property, 
94 ; and shopkeepers, 87. 

Let us pass, however, to later statistics and examine those for the last 
year (1876) as given in the following table : — 
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Of the total number of prisoners, 47, principally debtors, had been impri* 
Boned by order of civil courts. The prisoners were all Hindds or Muham- 
madans. The total population of the district being 934,348 persons, and 
the average daily number of prisoners as above, it will be seen that 4*31 per 
cent, of the inhabitants are, as a rule, in prison, and a comparison of the 
number of admissions with the total number of prisoners daring ^e year will 
show that 375 of the latter had remained in the jail since formen years. The 
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aventgo namber of persons in hospital daily was 6*02, and of those who died 
both were over 40 and under 60 years of age. This brings us to another 
snbject, the ages of the prison inmates. Of juvenile offenders, or prisoners under 
16 years of age, there were four ; of convicts between 16 and 40, 1,294 ; of those 
between the latter age and 60, 33 ; and above 60, only one. The greater part 
of the average yearly expenditure on each prisoner consisted in his share of 
the cost of additions and repairs to the jail, Rs. 42. The remainder was made 
up of the expenditure on rations (Rs. 10-13-3), establishment (Rs. 9-0-10), 
police guards, hospital charges, clothing, and contingencies. It should be 
remembered that the last column of the above table contains, not the whole 
yearly earnings of each effective prisoner, but the net profit on those earnings 
after the expenses of raw material, plant, &o., had been deducted . The aver- 
age number of effective workers was 249 '65 throughout the year, and most of 
such workers were employed either on manufactures (91‘60),a3 prison servants 
(75'71), or in building and repairs connected with the jail (69'47). The pre- 
vious occupation of the prisoners was in few cases such as to prepare them for 
profitable v<ork in prison, the majority having been agriculturists (1,337), men 
of independent property or no occupation, and Government and domestic ser- 
vants. Of non-agriculturists, a term which is presumed to include shopkeepers 
and handicraftsmen, there were only 145. But in spite of this drawback a 
profit of over 37 per cent, was realized on the capital spent in manufactures. 

At Budaun, as at other district capitals, there is a lock-up (havaldt) for 
the reception of under-trial prisoners. This, however, is not 
located in a separate building, but forms a division of the 
jail. It had during the same year (1876) 1,330 different inmates, of whom 837 
were afterwards transferred as convicts to the jail proper, and the average 
daily number of its occupants was 47 '50. 

Before describing the fiscal history of the district it should be premised 
that Budaun has no historical families. There are, indeed, a 
few old families, and a few with more or less local influence. 
But even those who, like the Shaikhs of Shaikhdpur, ^ combine both these attri- 
butes are of little importance outside their own rural circle. And although, there- 
fore, a passing reference to such families will be made in the Gazetteer articles on 
places where they exist, no special notice of them seems here required. Tided 
persons are conspicuous by their absence, and the Government list of nobles 

*The head of thie family ii Shaikh Sharf-nd-din, one of the few honorary magistrates in the 
district. He received in consideration of bis aerviees daring the mutiny a grant of land from 
Oovernment, and is described by Mr. Oarmiohael (Settlement Beport, para. 37 nos havine 
for years past held the first positioa in the district 


Look-up. 


Old families. 
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fotf the North-Western Provinces is «s regards Budaun a blank. There are, 
in effeot, no inflaential families an accoont of which would tend to throw 
any light on the history of the district ; nor are there any old farms or talukas. 
the dissolution of whioh has resulted in the fall of old families. 


Xlflcalblitorjr. 


The district of Budaun, or rather the parganahs which at present constitute 
that district, were ceded to the British Government in 1801. 
They were then placed under a Board of Administration, of 
which Mr. Henry Wellesley (afterwards known to diplomacy as Lord Cowley) 
was president. But the revenue demand fixed under the Government of the 
Naw&b Yazir, and found in force at the time of cession, appears to have been 
maintained at first, and no regular settlement of the land-tax took place until 
1803. This first settlement, called after the fasU year from which it took effect 
Settlement of land the “ san das” or “ year ten ” settlement, was made for 
menue, 1803. yg^rs, from 1803 to 1805 (1210 to 1212 fasli) both 

inclnsive. It was to be expected that a first attempt of this sort would prove 
somewhat unsuccessful; but the “year ten ” settiement was conducted on the 
crudest principles, and the result was nothing short of a failure. Those who bid 
highest were, without inquiry as to whether they could pay what they promised, 
placed in possession of villages and permitted to engage for their revenue. 
Power to take such engagements was left entirely in the hands of the tahsilddrs 
or tax-gatherers, and these officers received, not a salary, but a percentage on 
their collections. As might have been foreseen, the demand fixed under these 
circumstances (Hs. 7,40,461) was altogether too high to be satisfied, and during 
the last year of its currency the Collector was forced to reduce it 


The next settlement was, like its predecessor, triennial, and lasted from 
Second settlement, .1806 to 1808 (1213 to 1215 /asZi) inclnsive. Power to take 
engagements was no longer left to the discretion of the tah- 
sflddrs, and all offers were submitted for approval to the Board of Bevenue. 
But the principles cf this second assessment were otherwise just the snmA as 
those of the first. “ One would have thought,” writes Mr. Carmichael, “ that 
the fiscal officers would have learnt wisdom by the complete failure of the settle- 
ment which had just expired, and indeed they were enjoined by the Board to 
make the new settlement in every instance with moderation. But they would 
not appear to have made sufficient concessions to the old proprietors, who 
therefore would not come forward to engage, and the result was that many 
estates had to be held T<M» or in farm by the Collector hiiwclf, while 
hi other instances whole parganahs were leased out by contract” But in 
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jastice to the officers who effected this settlement it shotild be stated that they 
fixed the new demand at Bs. 7,09,913 only, ie., at Bs. 30,548 less than the old 
one ; and that if proprietors were not forthcoming to engage for the revenue, it 
was possibly, as Mr. Court points oat, because they had absconded during^ the 
scarcity of 1804-5. The possession of landed property was at that time ‘‘attended 
with little possible profit, but great probable loss and inconvenience in many 
instances." It was indeed doubtful whether any “ proprietary title to land 
existed,”* and under these circumstances the former holders of villages were 
perhaps only prudent in avoiding to undertake the payment of revenue. 

On the expiry of this settlement a third was formed on the same prin- 
Third settlement, ciples and for an equal term, viz., from 1809 to 1811 inclu- 
8ive(1216-12I9/osK). The old demand had been sufficiently 
high, but the now one (Bs. 7,78,650) exceeded it by Bs. 68,737, and it is there- 
fore a matter of no wonder that there accrued largo arrears which Government 
afterwards remitted as unrecoverable. 

Schooled by their failures, the local administrators now set to work on a 
Fourth settlement, different plan. The period of the fourth settlement was for 
five years, from 1812 to 1816 (1220 to 1224/asK) inclusive, 
and the demand was this time regulated, not by the highest offers of would-be 
landholders, but by a code of revenue rates drawn up for parganah Sahas w4n 
in the time of Akbar (1556-1605), qnd known as the Sharah-i-Sultani, or Boyal 
Ordinance.® These rates were after a deduction of ten per cent, applied gene- 
rally to all the parganahs. It speaks little for the material progress of the dis- 
trict under native rule that this redaction should after more than two hundred 
years have been necessary, and indeed (as experience afterwards showed) 
insufficient, and it speaks less for the discretion of the Settlement Officers that 
the rates intended for one favoured parganah should have been deemed gene- 
rally applicable to the whole district. The demand thus fixed was Bs. 9,13,195^ 
or Bs. 1,34,545 in excess of the former one ; and the result of the assessment ia 
described as follows by Mr. Court “ Parganahs Eajpura, BisauH, SatAsi, and 
Salimpur, which were then but very partially cultivated, were but little affected. 
Large tracts of culturable waste enabled the mdlffuzdra (revenue payers) to 
meet the Government demand, and yet leave a considerable surplus for them- 
selves. The remainder of the district, however, suffered severely ; the parganahs 
composing it were during the first years of the settlement in full cultivation 

> Conit’s Statistical Report, E)d. I8S8, p. S. * 

* The rates are to one respect a ourlons relic of antiquity. They vary acoordlna to the 
status of the revenue payer, there being one assessment lor thunfa or noblemen, aunth... 

sasuWors or squires, another for roiyalf or peasantry, and so on. ' 
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and consoqaenily highly assessed. The soil, which is to a great extent bh/Af 
(sandy), became by constant working exhausted. Prices, wliich were at first 
high, fell considerably ; the culturable waste was small and insufficient to enable 
the m^lguzirs to increase their assets, who consequently became involved in 
difficulties and distress. Sales of estates for balances of revenue were frequent; 
m61guz&rs threw off their engagements, and their estates were thrown on the 
hands of the Collector.” 


It is odd that a settlement which had proved something less than success- 

Fifth Bixth, and should have been considered worthy of extension. Such, 

seventh ^extMstons however, was the case ; and the fourth settlement was pro- 

nents. longed not only for one, but for three successive terms of 

five years. These extensions maintained the fourth settlement in force until the 

beginning of 1832. But in the meantime had occurred two important events 

of which it behoves to give some account. In 1822 appeared the Settlement 

Regulation known as No. Vll. of that year, and drafted by the late Mr. Holt 

Mackenzie. The five statements required by this en- 
Reg. VII. ol 18 * 2 . i.- 1 

actment contained numerous details, geographical, 

agricultural, and fiscal, as to the constitution of each village. But they were held 
not to have defined with sufficient care the rights of the cultivator as against his 
landlord, and of his follow-shareholders (peUtiddra) as against the shareholder 
who engaged for the revenue (lambarddr). These defects were the subject of 
some effective though tardy criticism on the part of the Board of Directors. 
“Acknowledging as wo do,” they write in their despatch of December, 18.30, 
“ that the consideration of their belonging to a particular community, and of their 
being destined to pass their lives in it, will to somo men be a motive to justioo 
and liberality ; we cannot but fear that in a large proportion of oases such 
motive will be a feeble security against the passion of self-aggrandizement on 
the part of a ‘ recorded proprietor’ when full powers of extortion are placed in 
his hands. By regarding the very situation of a * recorded proprietor’ as 
security for good conduct in the management of his lease, you have not provided, 
so far as we can see, a single check upon the abuse of his powers. * * * We 
have seen that in the various cases of settlement with recorded proprietors, with 
farmers, or under khdt management, there is nothing (whatever may he the 
moderation of the Government demand) to limit the demand upon the indivi- 
dual contributor. The sums to be received from them are not defined.” 
In other sentences of much the same purport the despatch continues its 
sonorous course. But, whatever the justice of its criticisms, it was perhaps 
inevitable that Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s arrangements should incur its censure. 
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It seema probable that the diiferenoe between that..able administrator and its 
author was ono, not of mere detail, but of principle, the former preferring a 
zaminddrit and the latter a raiyatwdri settlement. 


The other important event to which reference has been" made was the 
formation two years later (1824) of the Sabasw&n district. The following list 

shows the parganahs or baronies out of which the new 
administrative division was composed, with the dis- 
tricts from which they were transferred, and their land revenue at the time 
of transfer : — 


Bshaswin district. 


Parganahs, 

Dwtricts from which 
transferred. 

Revenue at time 
of transfer. 







Rs. 

1. 

Kajpura ••• 

• a,, „a 


Moradnbad 


74,538 

2. 

Asadpur 

•M a, a •„ 

aaa 

Ditto 


80,585 

aS. 

Islamnagar 

••• tee ••• 


Ditto 


7S,OS5 

4. 

Bisaiili 

•«« eae 

• •• 

Ditto 

aaa 

64,974 

6. 

Salts! 

••• ees tee 

• •• 

Ditto 


34,709 

6. 

Kot 841 bi ban 

••• ,10 tea 

• •• 

Bareilly 


74,477 

7. 

Sahaswan „• 

••• aea 

a»« 

Ditto 

••• 

1,12,402 

8. 

Budaun (including Uaahat'and Alapitr ®) 


Ditto 

aaa 

2,14,039 

0. 

Ujhini 

tea 

••• 

Ditto 

• •• 

1,18,590 

10. 

Salimpur (including Hazratpur * and Azimabad’) 

Ditto 

• •• 

1,12,403 

11. 

Bilrfetu 

*•* aea 


Aligarh 

• •• 

54,608 

12. 

Faizpur Badaria 

eat tea 


Ditto 


58,307 

18. 

Soron 

•a% aea ••• 

••• 

Ditto 

• •• 

20,366 

14, 

Marahra ••• 

aea aaa tea 

aaa 

Ditto 

• •• 

43,328 





Total 


11,26,160 


The four Aligarh parganahs were shortly afterwards transferred to the 
Fatehgarh district, and although re-transferred to that of Sahaswfin in 1837, 
never underwent settlement as part of the latter.® Their admiuistration was in 
1845 partially, and in 1856 wholly separated from that of this district, and no 
further reference will be made to them. The remaining ten parganahs are still a 
part of the district. The newly formed district was placed nnder the charge of 
Mr. H. Swetenham, who was directed to choose either Sahaswdn or Budaun as 
its headquarters. The principles on which his selection was made will perhaps 
surprise the present generation of ofHcials. « Sahaswdn,” writes Mr. Swetenham 
to the Board of Revenue, “ though somewhat deficient in freedom from inunda- 
tion and climate, has the advantage in centrality and proximity of jungle and 
’ How a separate pargsntb. * At that time separate parganabst 
f See Qazetteer, II, 849 $ IV., 8. 
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jhfl,” or as be has just explained in “ proximity of jangle and jhfl for shoot- 
ing.” • The attractions of sport prevailed over sanitary considerations, and 
Sahasw&n vras chosen. The spot, however, proved so malarious that after several 
removals to Budaun daring the rainy season the headquarters were finally 
stationed at the latter place in 1838. 

It has been already mentioned that during the currenoy of the fourth settle- 
Mr Sw tenl am ment many estates which had been resigned by their 

proprietors^ or auctioned without finding purchasers, 
were thrown under the direct management of the Collector ; and shortly after 
taking charge of his new district Mr. Swetenham applied for leave to settle 
these estates under the recent Regulation (YIl. of 1822). The Board of 
Revenue granted the required permission, but afterwards refused to confirm, 
for more than one year, settlements whose demand was not equal to that 
of the year when the Regulation came in force. The result was that most 
of these estates were again thrown upon the hands of the Collector. This 
induced the Board to modify their resolution. They informed the Collec- 
tor that they would sanction for five years settlements whose demand rose in its 
third year to an equality with that of 1822. “This,” writes Mr. Court, ‘‘was not 
enough, and Mr. Swetenham in reply observed that this order would still 
throw on his hands for kham management sixty estates in parganah Budaun 
alone, for be was unable to get engagements corresponding with the terms of 
their order.” The Board thereupon relented, and answered that their former 
order “need not be considered imperative in every case, but where suffi- 
cient cause existed for a reduction that cause was to be fully reported.” 
After this a series of settlements were made under Regulation YU. They 
covered a period extending from 1824 to 1833, but were confined to estates 
under the direct management of the Collector, and no parganah was completed. 
The progress of these settlements would under any oircnmstances have been 
somewhat slow. The Regulation of 1822 bod been the first to introduce assess- 
ments based upon accurately recorded statistics, and the correction of the 
information it demanded was necessarily a labour of some length. But had 
the district remained under the management of Mr. Swetenham there is litUe 
doubt that the completion of the work in hand would have been greatly accele- 
rated. He was unfortunately succeeded in 1827 by Mr. Wyatt, an officer 
almost entirely in the hands of his native subordinates. The revenues of the 
district were not when Mr. Swetenham left it in a very flourishing cond ition ; 
but Mr. Wyatt lost no time in showing that a little weakness and apathy might 
easily make matters worse. “ Mr. Swetenham had nursed the broken-down 
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estates, and kept the over-assessed districts together :** bat daring hissnecessor’s 
tenare of office that district was ** entirelymined.’’^ A description of Mr. Wyatt’s 
settlement proceedings is not likely to weary the reader, for they stopped short 
after he had trebled or quadrupled the demand on ten villages in parganah Kot. 
So vigorous a measure was altogether inconsistent with the languid char^ter 
of the Collector, and it is therefore easy to accept the statement^ that it origi- 
nated with his native subordinates. Holding over the landholders of other 
villages the fear that they would be similarly dealt with, these men received 
yearly large bribes in consideration of inducing Mr. Wyatt to postpone further 
revisions of assessment. This rule of misrule came at length to an end in 
1833, when Mr. Wyatt was suspended. He made over charge to Mr. Snede 
Brown, and destroyed himself shortly afterwards at Sahasw^tn. His suicide 
was imitated by the tahsild^r of Ujh&ni, wiiose corrupt gains Mr. Brown 
discovered to have amounted in three years to Rs. 60,000. 

Mr. Brown’s first act was to dismiss the amala or native officials attached 
Eighth (or fifth) to the court of his predecessor, and surround himself with a 
aettlemeot, 1884-38. trustworthy staff. His next was to commence settle- 

ments under Regulation IX. of 1833, which had just been promulgated, and in 
this operation he was assisted by the maps and measurements of the survey 
begun in 1822 and finished in 1834. The new Regulation was an amendment 
or modification of its forerunner of 1822, and its salient points are thus summed 
up by Mr. Court All (proprietors) in actual possession were admitted to 
engage, and judicial disputes being decided by arbitration, claimants not in pos- 
session were referred to the civil courts. Instead of, as heretofore, recording 
only the name of the proprietor who entered into engagements with Govern- 
ment, the names of all were recorded, with the extent of their share. The 
proprietors elected the m&lguz&r.” As a few villages only had been settled 
under the 1822 Regulation, the settlement now opened was the first to be 
effected throughout this district on the modem principle. That is, it was the 
first which, discarding the rough-and-ready system of former assessments, 
insisted on an aocurate survey and valuation of the land, with a complete record 
of the rights which existed therein. Mr. Brown himself accomplished the settle- 
ment of seven parganahs, vts., Budaun, IsUmnagar, Kot, Sahasw&n, Salimpur, 
TJjh&ni, and Usahat (including Hazralpur ), while that of an eighth, Asadpur, was 
effected by his assistant, Mr. Louis. The remaining three parganahs, Biuftwli, 
RajparB,and Sat&si, were settled by Mr. B. H. Clarke, who succeeded Mr. Brown 

> Hr. Gsnnichsel’s Settlement Beport, 1878) pan. 45. 

I 2b. Court’s Statistical Beport 1855, para. sx. 
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lui Oollector and Settlement Officer towards the close of 1 836. The totfd demand 
of the new settlement was immediately after its completion Ks. 9,07,401,^ but 
bftfi before its expiry some thirty years afterwards increased to Rs. 9,28,478-3-10, 
owing to the resumption and assessment of revenue-free tenures. Unfortunately 
for the collection of the newly- settled revenue, the completion of the assess- 
ments was followed almost immediately by the famine of 1837-38, already 
mentioned (p. 33). Agricultural distress was accompanied, as inevitable in 
India, by arrears of revenue. Remissions were founcLjtiecessary to the amount 
of Rs. 3,05,755, and further relief was afforded by making stationary the pro- 
gressive demands originally assessed on some of the parganahs. It wonM, how- 
ever, be unfair to ascribe entirely to the effects of famine what was in some 
measure due to over-assessment, and it must therefore be allowed that in the 
case of parganahs Usahat (which then included portions of the modern Salimpiir) 
and IsUmnagar the latter cause was at work in producing arrears. The 
settlement of those parganahs was revised during his tenure of office (1838-41) 
by Mr. Collector Timins, who made considerable redactions in the demand. 
Another event which followed shortly after the introduction of the new 
settlement was the re-naming of the district after Budaun, to which, as 
already mentioned, the headquarters were removed in 1838. Six years later 
(1844) the Collector, Mr. Williams,^ arranged the district into its existing fiscal 
divisions, tn*., eleven parganahs distributed, as now, amongst five tahsfls. 

We now come to the settlement at present in force, the ninth or sixth, 
Preient (ninth or according as the three extensions of the fourth are or are not 
sixth) settlement. regarded as separate Settlements. Operations were opened 
in January, 1864,® and completed in February, 1870,^ the entire re-settlement 
of the district being finally Confirmed by Q-overnment in April, 1871.® In the 
summer of 1864 the Assistant Settlement Officer, Mr. H. R. Wilson, began 
measurements in the tahsfls of Sahasw4a and Gunnaur, and completed these 
measurements before Christmas 1865, when the Collector and Settlement Officer, 
Mr. C. P. Carmichael, returned from England, Mr. Carmichael now oommenoed 
inspecting* the different tahsils and collecting data for his rent-rate reports or 
revenue proposals. Measurements were completed in March, 1867. The first 
rent-rate report, that for Gunnaur, had been submitted in the preceding October ; 

^Settlement Report, I87S, pars. 46. Mr. Coart gives the total demand proposed by the 
Settlement Officers as Rs. 9,33,1 o«, and that sanctioned by Oovernment as Rs. 8,97,934, 

* Altertvarda Commissioner of Meerot (Mirath), and a Companion of the Star of India, 

* Board’s cirenUr order No. 86, dated 26th of that month. 

* Settlement Report, 1873, pata. 61. 

V Government order No. 646A., dated ssth of that month. No revision of the settlement 
then cooflrmed has since been found necessary. 
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and Mr. Carmichaer« proposals having been sanctioned by the Board of Revenue, 
the new demand for the same tabsil took effect from the following July. The last 
rent-rate report, that for D^tdganj, was despatched in September, 1869, and the 
new demand for that tahsil came into force from July, 1870. 

The principles of assessment were as follows. After the measurements had 

. , . ^ ^ been completed and the soils classified, ^ the parganahs 

Principles of assessment* , , 

were divided into circles according to their geographical 

features and different degrees of fertility. The rate of rent actually paid for 

various classes of land in each circle was carefully ascertained, and another 

rent-rate, generally somewhat in advance of that actually paid, w&s assumed as 

a basis of assessment. This assumed rate was now applied village by village, 

being increased or diminished wherever special circumstances rendered such 

procedure necessary ; and finally half, or even 55 per cent., ® of the total rental 

thus obtained was demanded as revenue. 

The survey or measurements were made by the patwdris or village 
, notaries, under the orders of amins or skilled super- 

visors, and were superintended by the tahsildfirs and 
Settlement Deputy Collectors. The latter officers also decided any boundary 
disputes that arose in the course of measurement or demarcation, and ordered 
the erection of boundary-marks whejre required. The instruments used by the 
surveying patw5ris were very simple, consisting of little more than a plane- 
table with its compass and stand, a measuring chain, scales, and pair of com- 
passes. The village areas ascertained by these measurements were compared 
with those noted in the Revenue Survey papers of 1822-34, and wherever a 
variation of more than five acres per cent, was found between the two, the land 
was re-surveyed to account for the discrepancy. After their total acreage and 
boundaries had been ascertained the villages were surveyed field by field. Each 
field was numbered and marked in the ahajra, or map, and its area, occupant, 
rent, and other speoialitips entered in the khasra or field register. The total 
cost of measurements was Rs. 46,237-3-7, or Hs. 36-1-2^ for every 1,000 acres 
of the whole area. The classification of soils was carried on pari passu with 
the measurements. The proportions of watered and dry, gaukini, dumat, 
maUigdr, and bh&r soils have already been shown (supra, p. 9), and 
the following table gives the quantities of assessable and unassessable land, 

* As barren, cultivable, or cultivated, sand;, claycv, or loamy, irrigated or noirrlgated and 

■0 f ortb. ' 

* S6 per cent. In the case of Budauo, and half, or 50 per cent., in that of the remaining 
tahsiia. 

10 



vummti 

tiiii toniMr ntkder the heads of CTtltivated and cultivable waste, and thd biter 
under those of barren waste and revenue-free: — 


Parganahs. 

Absbsbablb abba. 

UNASSkMABLB ABBA. 

Total area. 

CttUivated. 

CuUirable 

waste. 

Barren waste 

Revenae-free 

I. Asadpur 

% Bajpura 

3. Bisauli 

4« Sat&si ••• 

5. Islamnagar i.s 

6. Sahasw&a 

7a Kot ••• 

8a Budann 

9. ITjhani .«• 

10. Saltmpor 

lU Usaliat 

7otal sa» 

Acrea. 

53,909 

52,293 

52,622 

46,656 

80,631 

104,248 

97,131 

86,522 

84,814 

06,882 

79,242 

A ores. 
94,2)7 
38,881 
3,191 
3,825 
11,867 
55,880 
4.687 
13,818 
33,830 
36,392 
30,584 

Acres. 

14,471 

14,315 

5,742 

6,609 

7,997 

20,615 

18,048 

15,818 

21,816 

14,257 

21,8*45 

Acres. 

389 

87 

863 

1,136 

547 

5,661 

928 

20,778 

6,536 

1,392 

1,101 

Aorea. 

9S,986 

106,575 

e3,318 

66,116 

100,969 

185,704 

116,789 

136,431 

146,996 

147,373 

139,703 

831,189 

255,623 

154,838 

89,312 

1,280,961 


Th«i measurements showed that there had been a total increase of 5 per 
cent, in the total and 27 per cent, in the cultivated area since the time of the 
former settlement “ The destruction of all records during the mutiny,” wHtes 
Mr. Carmichael, “ prevents me from famishing in detail information showing the 
causes which operated to bring about the increase in area and revenue since the 
Regulation IX. settlement. I can only state broadly from my own knowledge 
tha t it was brought about mainly by transfers of villages with other districts, 
transfers which resulted in the end in bringing more land to this district.” 

The mode in which aotnal rent-rates were ascertained, and assumed rates 
deduced therefrom, was that laid down in the Board of 
Bsot-mtes. Revenue’s circular order No. 1 of 1863. There was of 

OOurM some diversity in the rate of rent paid from field to field, even where the. 
wU was of the same class and in the same circle. The plan adopted was there- 
fore to select as the standard rent* rate for each class of soil in the village tl^e 
rate which was found to prevdl most extensively for that class. This sel^iinn 
of but one standard rate for ea(di kind of land in the village simplified the calmt-"* 
lation of the average rate for each kind in the circle. The latter was obtained^^' 
by the nmple process of dividing the total amount of the village rentals foriCaoh 
SOU, reckoned according to standard rates, by the total area of that soil in the 
circle. The average rent-rates for the circle thus ascertained were next compared 
with the rates judicially decreed for the same class of soil in cases of enhance- 
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DMii^ and the msnmed renioratawM generally a mean strook between the two. 

Borne parganahs^ however, such aa lel&mnagar and Eot, had not famished a 

number of enhancement oases sufficient to afford a trustworthy criterion ; and in 

these and other parganalis similarly circumstanced the assumed rent*rate waa 

obtained by comparing the actual rent>rate with that assumed for soils of the 

same class, capacity, and advantages in neighbouring parganahs. The rent-rates 

thus deduced for the different circles of the several parganahs have been detailed 

in the Gazetteer articles at the end of this notice. It remains to give briefly the 

rental assumed for various classes of soil in the distriotat large. These are for— 

Gauhdni, or land immediately eurrounding a village site ». Be. 8 to 5 per acre. 

or loamy eolt (Rs, s to 3-8 irrigated ; Be. 2-8 to 3 unirrigated) „ 8 „ 

MtUigir, or clayey soil ••• eee ••• 3 

Bkir or sandy soil (Be. 2 to 2-8 irrigated ; Re. 1-8 unirrigated^ «. „ S „ 

The general rent-rate assumed for all classes of soil in the district is 

Bs. 2-11-6, as against Rs. 2-2-10 at the time of the former settlement being 

an increase of 8 annas 8 pies, or, to put it more clearly, a general rise of 

close on 25 per cent, on the old rental rate.^ But notwithstanding this inorease^ 

the general rate assumed is considerably lower than that for the neighbouring 

districts of Bareilly, Sh&bjah&npur, and Bijnauri* The subject will again bo 

noticed under the head of rents. 


It has been already mentioned that the new demand was fixed at 50 or 
55 per cent, of the total assumed rental. The amount 
and incidence of that demand may be thus compared with 
those of the assessment which it superseded : — 


Oemud. 


Kame of parganah. 

DbHABD, BXOLUOING CsasBs. 

InOZDBKOB PBa AOBB OV 

Pormtr* 

Present 

Former demand. 

1 Present demand* 



On asaeiB* 
able area. 

On cultira- 
ted area. 

On asscai- 
ablearea. 

On cultira- 
ted area* 

1. Atadpur 
f. Bajpura ..s 

3e Biaanli ... 

4. 8at&af fe. 

3, IiULmoagar ee. 

Babaaw&ii •# 

7e Xot te* 

S* Budatm set 

9* Ujbilli eee 

lOe fildfmpar se. 

ila Uaahat 

Total of diatriot, 

^ 0 « e 

Re. a, p. 
79,986 u 0 
74.34U 6 9 
Be, 988 10 7 
48,397 0 0 
78,882 4 0 
98,107 10 7 
96,746 0 0 
83,878 8 I 
99,678 8 9 
1,86,957 S 8 
64,981 8 0 

Rs. a. p. 
88,926 8 0 
80,740 0 0 
68,765 0 0 
80,406 0 0 
1,00478 0 0 
1,01,698 4 0 
1,10487 0 0 
1,04,940 0 0 
1,06,198 0 0 
1,37,990 0 0 
90,241 0 0 

Bsa a. p. 
1 0 0 

0 u n( 

1 1 21 
0 16 

1 1 0 

0 12 10 

1 0 lOf 
0 14 6i 

0 14 10 

1 1 Of 

0 IS 1 

Bs. a. p. 

1 10 0 

1 9 at 

1 3 at 
1 3 4} 
1 6 6 

1 6 11 

1 4 3 

1 6 0( 
1 4 91 
1 14 4| 
1 4 7t 

Rs. On p. 

1 2 lot 

0 16 7 

1 6 9| 
1 1 lit 
1 3 01 

0 11 3} 

1 a Oi 

1 2 91 

0 16 7 

1 2 6t 
0 14 61 


|9,82,288 8 10 

1 m . ■ 

10p3VIS 10 0| 10 10 7| 

1 15 8 

11 to 10) 

16 5 H 


AMwauvavMj aua? UQiuauu iUIAUUUUlU WJ AS. 

* Settlement Report, 1873, pent. tOS. 

’ ]^aiy,Rs.8-i^l 5 Shalijah&npar,Rs.S-S-4;aDdBijneat, Rs. 3-l#-6. 

* Compiled from Mr. Wilwa’s SetUement Completion Reports. 
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Colleetions. 


following statement, compiled from the reports of the Board of Bere- 
nue, gives the official account of the revenue demand, 
collections, and balances for the last ten jears. The 
revenue or agricultural year begins, as elsewhere in the North- Western Pro- 
vinces, on the 1st July; — 


§ 

tH 

daun. 

§ 

Q 

1 

Collections, 

Balances* 


3 

4 

5 


Rs. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

1867-68 

9,99,161 

9,26,986 

8,176 

1868-69 

9,30,168 

9,16,289 

8,864 

1869-70 

9,14,650 

9,09,510 

5,046 

1870-71 

9,83,630 

9,26,524 

7,006 

1871-73 

10,38,548 

10,27,763 

786 

187a-73> 

10,38,801 

10,27,475 

1,326 

187.S-74 

10,38,373 

10,26,182 

2,190 

1874-75 

10,38,191 

10,26,478 

1,718 

1876-76 

10,99,146 

10,29,064 

82 

1876-77* 

10,39,769 

10,28,834 

935 


PlBTIOULARS OF BaLANOB. 

s 

s 

JReaL 


■a 

sO 

6M 

•H J 




Id 

® O 




11 


s 



^ R 

2*2 . 
^*3 

1 

O 

e-6 

Irre© 

able. 

1 

& 

Oi 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

MO 

47 

o'oo 

8,126 

•34 

708 

31 


8,125 

•42 

26 


999 

5,020 

*55 

423 

»»• 

SOS 

6,683 

•75 

210 


SOS 

575 

•07 

800 


sse 

1,826 

•12 

.«• 

• a 

#66 

2,190 

•21 

178 

• •• 

tot 

1,545 

•18 

ses 


••9 

82 

•08 

s«* 

• 91 

• •9 

OM 

•09 


Throughout the district the revenue falls due in four instalments. The 
first two are payable after the autumn harvest on the 15th of November and 
15th of December, the latter two after the spring harvest on the 15th of May 
and 15th of June.® 


Record of rights. 


The record of rights was at the last settlement prepared by four Deputy 
Collectors,^ under the immediate supervision of Mr. 
' H. B. Wilson, the Assistant Settlement Officer, and 
“ all complicated cases of proprietary right” were decided by either Mr. Wilson 
or the Settlement Officer himself. “I have no hesitation in affirming,” 


^ Mr. Wilson’s figures, as given in the preceding table, are brought up to the middle of 
1873-73, but it will be seen that his total demand exceeds by Bs. 617 that of the Board for 
the same year, ^e difference may be due to either remissions of revenue or the transfer of 
villages, but it Is too trifling to demand further notice here, 

* No particulars of the balance for 1876-77 had up to the time of printing reached the 
Board of Bevenue. 

* Board of Revenue’s book circular No. I-III-S02, dated 9th November, 1876. 

* Three of these were tahsildfirs vested with powers of Deputy Collectors. 
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writes the latter/Hhat this very important work has been most thoroughly 
performed) and that the district now possesses a record of its land, of its 
tenures, and of proprietary rights of every kind therein, which for accuracy of 
compilation will stand comparison with that of any other district in these 
provinces.” 

The settlement report contains, however, no analysis of the proprietary 
_ tenures prevalent in the district, and it was left for Mr* 

Whish to supply in some measure this defect. Taking 
1,908 out of the 2,140 estates on the rent-roll at the completion of settlement, 
he finds that 1.075 are held on the zatninddri, 607 on the pattid&ri, and 166 on 
the bhayachdra system. The general nature of these tenures has been already 
explained,^ and recapitulation is unnecessary. It need’ only be said that these 
are the three commonest forms of holding in Upper India, and that the proportion 
between them is much the same here as in neighbouring districts. Although 
zamiiiddri tenures are on the whole commonest, they are outnumbered in the 
Budaun and perhaps some other tahsils by pattiddri estates. Talukaddri tenures 
may be said not to exist. Partnerships in land are common, and single owners 
of whole villages rare. But in this latter respect the Budaun district cannot 
claim any peculiarity. The average number of partners in a mahdl or estate 
is ten persons. At the opening of the current settlement 67 estates were mud^ 
or revenue-free, and the total area so enfranchised has been already shown. 
The largest number of such estates was in the Budaun, and the smallest in the 
Bajpura parganah. The majority of these revenue-free holdings were granted 
in perpetuity for charitable purposes before the introduction of our Govern- 
ment, but a considerable number are purely religious endowments for the 
support of some temple or mosque. . A few only have been bestowed in lieu 
of pension, and these will of course be assessed with revenue on the death of 
the present holders. The total revenue which would accrue to Government if 
all mud/i land ^ere assessed has been estimated at nearly Bs. 40,000.^ 

The landholders of the district are principally Hindtis, amongst whom 

the Bdjput caste is most strongly represented. Proprie- 
Classes of proprietors. , , oj t % 

tors of the mercantile classes are comparatively few, 

and it would seem that in Budaun at least usurers have made little progress in 

ousting the old families from their paternal acres. The follo^ving table will, 

^ Gazetteer, IL, SS2. 

* Settlement Report, p. 56. 
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lumever, show (he proportion in whidi the S,l^ wtatos on the rent*roIl in 1873 
wer« distribnted amongst the varions classes 


HiNDirt.— > 

Bfijputs 

••e 

e«« 


• ee 

iViiffi6«r of €$tate $0 
.«• 6S2 

Altars 


tee 

«.e 

CM 

•ee 

194 

E&yafchs 

»es 

•ee 

tee 

e»e 

•ee 

91 

Brahmans 



••e 

• •e 

•ee 

75 

Baniyis 


••• 

••• 

••e 

••• 

50 

Khattris 

set 

• •• 

Mf 

ces 

•§• 

27 

Kurmfa 

.a* 

••• 

••• 

• •• 

••• 

14 

Other castes 

ees 

CM 

•ee 

••• 


22 

MvsukSo— 

Sliaikhs 

tee 

tee 

• ee 

eiS 

•ee 

346 

Pathiins 

• ee 

•ee 

••• 

• ee 

•M 

78 

Sajyids 

eea 

... 


••• 

•ee 

62 

Maghals 

•se 

••e 


••e 

eee 

2 

Mixed.— 

Commauities of mixed religions and claties 

see 

664 




Total 

#•• 

•ee 

2,140 


The number' and manner of alienations during the currency of the former 

Alienstloni Regulation IX. settlement may be shown as follows. 

Such transfers of land were naturally oommonhst in 
parganahs which, like Sahasw4n, were over-assessed 



1 By private sale. 

Bntire es- 

Portions of 

tates. 

estates. 

MS 

77 

3 

96 

5 

86 

••• 

86 

9 

260 

20 

241 

7 

186 

16 

396 

10 

986 

1 11 

969 

10 

699 

■1 

2,413 



1 By order of eomrt 

Entire es* 

Portions of 

tates. 

estates. 

■H 

97 

72 

•te 

51 

2 

123 

8 

115 

32 

440 

ice 

280 

4 

129 

8 

264 

1 

151 

2 

512 



shares in estates changed hands. Bearing in mind the fact that at 10 shares to 
an estate the latter figure represents the area of about 610 mahdls, we shall at 

^Digested from the Settlement Bcport. 
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<mo0 see that the total acreage traoeferred was eonaiderahle,' and indeed well 
over one-third of the whole district. It should be remembered, however, that 
the number of alienations was swollen by an exceptional circumstance, the 
mutiny of 1857-58, which resulted in the confiscation of much real property. 
So long a list of transfers cannot therefore be expected at the expiry of tire 
current settlement, even if due allowance be made for the freer " circulation” 
of land caused by an increased taste for lawsuits,^ 

It has been already shown (page 9) that in 1873 the cultivated area 
Distribution of the cnlti- of the district was 831,189 acres. The following 
voted area. ]jov» much of that area was tilled by the 

landholders themselves, and how much by their tenants of various kinds • 

farm /.r il Cultitiateii by tenant* with Cultivated by tenanU- 

U<mefarmofpr^r,etort*\ right* of oeeupani^. at^. 


Farganah. 


“ s 

“ft B. 


i-5 

a’i 






I 


il 

al 


•S 

a S 

il 


t. Asadpur . 

9,966 

ia,ni 

A, 

6 

r. 

3 

9,109 

29,468 

k. 

3 

r. 

Of 

5,180 

11,810 

13,989 

r. 

9. Rajpura 

607 

6,609 

10 

3 

7,404 

32,860 

4 

H 

6,566 


3. Bissau , 

499 

4,8U 

9 

3 

5,708 

36,389 

6 

3 

2,365 

9,325 

6,175 


4. Sat4si 

1,003 

6.791 

6 

9 

6,099 

7,866 

32,680 

64,292 

5 

1 

2,463 


6. Isldmnagar . 

709 

7,858 

11 

Ok 

6 

H 

6,898 

18,471 


6. Sahaaw&n . 

1,496 

11,607 

7 

9 

12,730 

14,027 

61,237 

4 

3 

10,076 

31,504 


7. Kot 4 

1,605 

16,999 

10 

I 

64,699 

4 

H 

5,352 

15,908 


8. Budaun 

1,876 

16,337 

8 

2 

9,909 

49,413 

6 

0 

6,646 

19,772 


9. Ujb^ni . 

1,960 

17,099 

8 

3 

8,460 

44,366 

6 

i 

6,653 

28,365 


10. Salfmpur , 

2,669 

29.464 

8 

1 

12,693 

62.798 

4 

i 

7,991 

20,070 

91,037 


11. Usahat 

9,990 

17,119 

7 

1 

8,42 

41,086 

4 

3 

6,524 


Total 

16.M6 1 13»,10« 

8 

1 

I0t,3t» 1 601,212 

6 

0 

64,064 1 

1 190,871 

9 8| 


Tenants with rights of occupancy held 72 per cent, of all land under tenant 
cultivation, and themselves constituted no less than 61 per cent, of the whole 
tenant oommunity. But Mr, Carmichael writes ominously as to their future* 
The rights of these men are heritable by descendants only, and cannot be 

^Theabore table is taken from the Settlement Report, 1S7 3, para. 106. In an undated 
appendix, which appears, however, to hare been submitted in 1673, the number of estates trane- 
ferred either in part or whole is represented as somewhat larger, and the total alienated area la 
given as 466,9)3 acres 9 poles. According to the same appendix, no less than 34,764 aorea S ro^ 
and 10 poles were confiscated on account of rebellion. 

* In thia term are inclnded not only 131,978 acres of seer, or land cultivated by itaproprle* 
tors for more than 19 years, but also 7,628 acres which although not te^r are nevertheless onl« 
llvated by their proprietors. The table at para. 107 of the Settlement Report ahowa the dUtri- 
bution of the former only, but an appendix enables ua to show together the distribution of bcr^ 



by deed, sale, or otherwise. Saoh rights can, moreover, be sOquired 
only by continuoas occupation for 12 years, and while it is probable that the 
existing tenancies will die out with the descendants of the original holders, it 
is unlikely that many more will be suifered to grow up in their place. This 
tenant-right is, writes Mr. Carmichael, “ a mere creation of our own, and land- 
holders having now learnt by bitter experience what it is to allow such 
prescriptive rights to grow up, will take good care not to allow such to accrue 
again. I think that an enquiry 20 years hence would show that this class of 
tenant bad very considerably diminished in numbers. * * They can only 

hope in future to hold on in estates in which the members of the proprie- 
tary community are not in accord. Where these are in unison, as also in 
estates held by single proprietors, they will soon, I believe, cease to exist as a 
body.”^ Since, however, the Settlement Officer wrote tlins — and indeed less 
than a year after wards— the passing of Act XVIII. of 1873 created a new class 
of tenants with rights of occupancy. These are ex-proprietary tenants, or late 
proprietors, who after parting with their estates are allowed to retain a right 
of occupancy in the land formerly held by them as seer. The institution of this 
new class will probably prevent the rapid decay of tenant-right anticipated by 
Mr. Carmichael. Of the castes or classes of the tenantry no analysis exists. 
But, like the proprietary body, they are mostly Hindus, and amongst Hindus the 
B4jputs, Ahars, and Ohamars furnish the soil with a majority of cultivators, 
while. Mur&os and K&cbhisare strongly represented in the market gardens sur- 
rounding towns or large villages. Amongst Mnsalm&ns the tenants are chiefly 
Shaikhs, Pathdns, and Gaddis. The last mentioned class are considered by Mr. 
Carmichael to be the worst cultivators in the district, while a small tribe of 
M&rwdri Jdts, settled in parganahs Isldmnagar and Eot, are the best. These 
are the descendants of J^ts who emigrated from Jaipur during the faimine of 
1837. In villages held by large coparcenary communities the tenants are 
usually of the same caste or tribe as their landlords, but. elsewhere there is 
much mixture of class amongst the cultivating body. 

Tenants pay their rent chiefly in cash, the custom of payments in kind 
being limited to a few villages in each parganah. There 
* are some crops for which mnney-rents^ are inyariablj paid| 

even in villages where money-rents are not the rule. Such are sugarcane, 
cotton, vegetables, and hemp.^ By the countryfolk themselves cash-rents are 
generally calculated, not on the Government btghu of 3,025 scjuare yards, but 

^ Settlement Report, paraa. IfiO-IS I . 

Government bigha paid for augaroane and vegetables is Rs. 4 
yearly, or cotton Ra. 3-S, and for hemp Ka, 3. 
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on a VAriable looftl bigha averaging only one-ihird of the former. On some 

estates held by grasping owners a system known as ehauMai or tweniy>fonr- 
ing” prevails. This means that the number of bitma: in the local bfgha is 
increased from 20 to 24, while the rent is of coarse raised proportionately. 
The proceeding bears some analogy to the depreciation of coinage adopted by 
many European communities, but it can hardly be stopped so long as local 
deviations from the Government standard are allowed. Where the rent is 
paid in kind the usual plan is for the landlord to take some fixed share 
of the threshed and garnered crop. This seignorial portion varies from 
one>quarter to one-half, according to previous agreement, but is generally one- 
third (tihdra). There is another system of payment which, although made in 
money, has some points in common with the payment in kind (batdi) just 
mentioned. This is called kankut or appraisement. Shortly before the harvest 
an appraiser (komhaiya) estimates the probable outturn of the standing crop ; 
and the landlord receives after reaping the current market price of his share 
in that estimated outturn. Thus if the appraiser declare that the field will 
turn out twelve maunds of barley, and the landlord’s share be one-third of 
the crop, the latter will be paid the market price (at time of reaping) of 
four maunds. There is often some dispute between landlord and tenant as 
to the time of day when appraisement shall take place. The landlord pre- 
fers the morning, when the crop "is heavy with dew, and .with the sun 
glistening upon it, looks well.” The tenant prefers " midday, when the crop 
is drooping from the heat.”^ , But the fairest time for both parties is the 
evening. 

The following table shows the highest and lowest rates of rent per acre 
actually paid for various classes of soil in the several parganahs : — 


Nameof pargaoah. 

/ 

Gaukdnit or lan4 
surrounding 
village^sits. 

Ddmat, or loamy 
soil. 

Matttydr^ or 
clayey soil. 

Bhdr, or sandy 
soiL 

IrrU 

gated. 

Unlrri- 

gated. 

Irri- 

gated. 

Unirri- 

gated. 

Irri- 

gated. 

Unirri- 

gated. 

Irri. 

gated. 

Unirri- 

gated. 


6s. a. p. 

6b. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Rb. a. p. 

Re. a. p. 

Bs. a p. 

Baa. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

(Highest, 
Asadpur \ 

6 0 0 

6 0 0 

4 12 9 

5 0 0 

4 6 6 


a 0 0 

8 0 0 

C Lowest, 

18 0 

S 7- 0 

15 0 

1 8 0 

1 9 0 

1 1 12 0 

I 0 e 

1 r 0 


> Settlement Beport, para. 1S9. 
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BMrt or *a»dy 
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Hame of parganab, 



It is to be regretted that these rates cannot be compared in detail with 
those current at the beginning of the last settlement (1835-38). But the 
records of that assessment were destroyed during the mutiny of 1857, and the 
settlement reports preserved to us in Mr. Court’s work are of too brief and 
Bbe In rents sketchy a nature to supply the requisite data for compari- 

son. It has, however, been already mentioned that the 
asiumei rental of the present settlement exceeded that of the past by nearly 
25 (24*8) per cent., and a corresponding increase may be fairly supposed to have 
taken place in actual rentals. Mr. Auckland Colvin explains this increase by 
referring to the generally backward state of Budaun at the time of the l^t 
settlement ; great distress and disorganization prevailed, the demand for land 
was small, and rents were proportionately low. It was to be expected that under 
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a moilef afe assessment sucli as tlie last they should recover their normal Standard, 
and they did so. Bat a farther rise cannot, Mr. Colvin thinks, be expected for 
many years to come. The district has no highway of sufficient importance to 
Btimuiate exports ; it is occupied by small holders, and has no canal irrigation 
whatever. 

Enhancements of rent by suit under Act X VIII. of 1873 would appear to 
be on the increase. In 1 873-74 there were 308 of such suits, 
EnhancemenU. largest number (92) arising out of pargana Kot. 

In 1874-75 there were 665 ; the applications from Kot (138) wore still numerous, 
but had been exceeded by those from Budauu (146). The following table will, 
however, show the proportion in which daring the latter year such cases were 
contributed by the various parganahs. The average range of rates decreed on 
d^mat daring the year is in the same table compared with the rent-rates assumed 
for that soil by the Settlement Officer. Ddmat is selected because it is at once 
the prevailing soil of the district, and the soil most aifectod by enhancement 
applications ; — 


Average rate of 
rent per acre dc- 

creed on dfimat soils, •®** 



Bs. Bs. 


s-m to 4-a 


tlement. 


Bs. Rg. 

8-S to 4-0 
Rs. ^ 

2-8 to 3-0 
Ra. 2-8 
S-IS to 3-4 
i-S 1, A-S 


2-13 to S-B 


2-9 to .8-4 



Mr. Boberts informs us that at the beginning of the present settlement 
« the tenantry agreed pretty generally to an advance proportional to the increase 
in the Government jama ( revenue),” and in this case there should be fewer 
'applications for enhancement. These applications are now made, he continues, 
‘‘almost exclusively by new proprietors by purchase, and by landlords whoso 
estates have come by partition more under control.” 
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The condition of tiio Bndann onltiyator aeems tnbe no more forward nor 
fiAwaMnn of thc hoolcward than that of his neighbonrs in snrronnding dis- 
enltlratiog dams, (riots. He lives in the nsnal hand-to-mouth style, but sim- 
ple as his wants are, he ofiten needs the money to supply them. In years of 
drought the absence of canals places him at a disadvantage, but, except in such 
years, he does not, according to Mr. Whish, suffer much from debt. Three causes 
operate in this district, as elsewhere, to impoverish the peasant. The tyranny 
of custom insists that he should spend on the marriage of his daughters a sum 
fdtogether beyond his means. The absence of a poor-law and workhouses renders 
it necessary that he should support a host of superannuated uncles, widowed 
aunts, and kinsmen out of employ, and the love of his old village, or the fear 
of flying from the ills he has to others that he knows not of, deters him from 
emigration. It is the custom in some quarters to deciy the usurious grain-seller 
as the author of the cultivator’s difScnlties. But the money-lender supplies a 
demand rather than creates one, and but for the indigence arising from the 
.three causes just mentioned, his loans might remain unsought. That he should 
exact high interest or (to employ a word less obscured by prejudice) rent for the 
use of his money is inevitable where the chance of repayment is so low. To 
disregard the great prudential law that interest should increase in inverse ratio 
with decreasing security would be nnbusiness-like and Quixotic. Five acres is 
the average holding of an occupancy tenant, ^ and Mr. Whish calculates that from 
a plot of this size the cultivator would derive a monthly income' of Bs. 3 or 4. 
So smaU a sum, although sufficient for subsistence, leaves no margin for any 
profit: and if the cultivator wishes for the latter, he must obtain it by working 
occasionally as a hired labourer or practising some handicraft. The average 
holding of a tenant-at-will is even smaller, being just under three acres ; and to 
the cultivator of this class some occupation besides that of tilling his own rent- 
hold becomes a stern necessity. Luckily the resource of doing hired labour for 
others is open to him, and not only to him, but to his wife and children, who can 
in this manner earn almost enough to pay for their keep. A man’s wages varies 
from Ik to 2 annas, that of a woman from 1 to Ik anna, and that of a child from 
two to four pice. 

The statistics of the Budaun municipality * and the railway are the only 
trade returns we possess. The former, which suffice to give 
a general idea of the prinoipM imports, will be found in tho 
Gazetteer article on Budaun, towards the dose of. this notice. The latter, 

1 Appendix to Settlement Report, page 1090. 

• The otW mnnicipalitiee, BUsl, XTjhini, and SahMwto, have no octroi tax. Snd oonsa- 
qnenU; no legutec ol imports. ' 



wbi^ dlow the chief exportsi are given here, bat vritb existing materials no 
attempt to disimgnish through from local traffic is possible: — 


Exportt by the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway in 1875. ^ 


Station. 

J 


w 

A 

1 

*a> 

Hides, 

Cotton* 

n 

1 

1 

Stones. 

1 

*# 

oa 

1 


Mds. 

Mda 

Mds. 

Mds 


Mds 

Mds 

Mds 

Mds 

Mds 


Mds. 

Mahmudpur (Eareogi) .es 

02 

d8 

7,888 

576 

20,181 

162 

•ee 

aae 

25 

aaa 


aaa 

Dabtara ##• eae 

80 

sas 

eaa 


see 

21 

aaa 

sas 

aaa 

aaa 


aaa 

Asafpur ee« a*. 

see 

•as 

70 

••• 

•ae 

• aa 

eae 

•aa 

30 

Ma 


aaa 

Dhan&ri eae . #•# 

68 

••e 

28 


sea 

9 

5 

9 

88 

125 

i.eo7 

157 

Babr&la ••• sm 

2,289 

•ee 


180 

aoe 

aaa 

723 

50 

aaa 

•as 

aaa 

aaa 

Total see 

2,531 

68 

7,486 

7S6 

>(>,181 

182 

788 

59 

143 

125 

1,607 

157 


The same tn 1876. 
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Station# 

1 

Seeds. 

• 

%fii6 

Sugar, 1 

A 

1 

m 

Cotton. 

o 

1 

1 

1 

i 

s 

T 

1 



Q 

Mdt. 

Mds. 

Mds. 


Mds 

Mds. 

Mds 

Mda 

Mds 

Mds. 

Mds 

Mabmudpnr 

eaa 

HI 

••• 

8,617 

mm 


aaa 

•a 

aaa 

aaa 


aaa 

aae 

Dabtara 

eee 



• ee 

aaa 


2 

16 

14 

aaa 


aaa 

eee 

Asafpur 

aea 


■S 

1,957 

aaa 

2,229 

aaa 

•aa 

•es 

100 

■aa 

... 

ee'* 

DhaDi.ri 

•aa 


n 

16 

10 

aaa 

aaa 

aae 

•e* 

taa 

aaa 

1,214 

158 

Babrdia ••• 

•aa 

8,408 

192 

sea 

182 

•ee 

aaa 

1,467 

43 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aae 

Total 

aaa 

8,488 

886 

6,490 

251 

17,834 

2 

1,483 

57 

160 

aaa 

1,>I4 

158 


From these somewhat defective premises we ma^ conclude that the chief 
imports are grain, building materials, and coarse sugar ; the chief exports fuel, 
molasses, and grain. Except perhaps building materials, there is nothing in 
mther exports or imports to show a stranger that the people of Budann have 
emerged from the nomadic stage. 

^ Them tables bare been kindly supplied by the Traffic Bnperintendenti Oadk and 
Bohilkhand Bailway, Cbandausi. 

t a kind of molasses. 

* Claiifled batter. 

*Seep.3S. 












































8^ Bu&itrtr. 

Ttie district is in fkct an agrionltutal^ and not a tiianufa^inring otio. felost 
, of its ihanufactUres are merely ^ilch as are detnatided bV 

the simple needs of rustic life in a most backward country — 
the coarse loin-cloth of the husbandman^ the rough tools of his village, and 
the brass or earthen vessels in which his flavourless fare is cooked. Some in- 
dustries there are, however, of a more ambitious character, and amongst these 
the indigo manufacture and the refinement of sugar stand first. The principal 
seat of the former is the town of Bilsi, where Messrs. Maxwell and Dobnam 
havO a large factory, with branches at UjhAni, Bisanli, ahd other places in the 
district. The method of extracting and preparing the indigo differs little from 
that adopted in other parts of India, but the following account of the 
process, written by the managing partner of the concern just mentiohed, is 
worth transcribing : — 

** Tho manufacture of Indigo,** writes Mr. Qeorge Deboam, “requires an expensive block, 
and a good well or large tank is also necessary. Good sound upper and lower masonry brick 
vats are requisite *, a reservoir large enough to hold the quantity of water required for daily 
use ; boilers in the buiUngf-houso ; a table to receive the boiled fecula ; a press-house with screws 
and press-boxes, cloth sheets, strainers, cake-cutters., and various other appendages are Also 
necessary for thC manufacture. Lastly, a drying-house, with scaffolding large enough for the 
quantity of cakes to dry on. A factory capable of turning out 100 maunds could not be lubstan- 
tially constructed under from Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 8,000. 

“The plant is cut and brought to the vats In the months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember, and only in some late seasons in October. It is weighed, maund fof maund, in scales. 
The contractor gets a receipt for the plant delivered. The plant is then put into the upper 
vat and pressed down under bambu frames and under beams or joists of wood ; water is then 
let into the vat, and the indigo is left in it in this state from eleven to fourteen hours, accord- 
ing to the state of the atmosphere. When the atmosphere is close and oppressive, with an 
easterly wind, or, better, >idth no wind at all, eleven hours is ample for the process of fermenta- 
tion, If the night is cold or dry fourteen hours are often necessary. When the indigo is 
emnsidered to have fermented properly, a plug is opened and the indigo-water allowed to run 
into the lower vit, the plant remaining in the upper. In the lower vat the water so released 
undergoes a process of churning called maUi or belwdi by the natives. This Is effected by half- 
naked natives moving paddles rapidly In the water. This beating exposes the liquor, which Is 
of an orange and bluish tinge, to the air, and this exposure causes the fecula or indigo in the 
liquid to separate ItseU. Planters can teU when this has taken place, and a mtukak (goat- 
ikih; of water Is then let fly into the vat, when the fecula at once sinks to the bottom, 
the beating or churning having of course first ceased. It takes from throe to four hours to 
churn, according to the state of the weather. The closer the atmosphere the better the 
fermentation and heating, and the better the produce. After the above process is over the vat is 
left to itself for an houir or so, to enable the fecula to settle thoroughly at the bottom. Flogs 
axe then opened and all the water is let off, about an inch or so of tocula with a little water 
iwing left , the refuse water is of the colimr of aherry if the beating p^k is Ahd some- 
umes of a palish blue-grey : if of a deeper blue something has gone wrong, ^ and you are losing 
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produce This, however, onljr poeurs in Tery wot 4 h(] cloudy weotber. The feoula or 
produce is then taken up and strained two or three times in its way to the boilers, where it is 
boiled. It is then let out on a table, hot. This table has railings or bars, oTer which are 
spread doth sheets on wMch the produce settles, while the water to a great extent drops^ through 
the sheets. Next morning the fecula is found on the sheet in a thick pulpy consistency, when it 
is taken up and put into the press-boxes and placed under the screws and made as hard as is 
thought dt. The press-boxes are then openud out by their aides being removed, and the square 
slabs of indigo found are cut into bars drst, then diagonalty into cubes, after which the oakes 
so formed are taken up and placed on the soafColdiog or chalies in the drying-house, where they 
remain from two to three months drying. The more slowly indigo is dried the better ; if 
expos^ to wind and weather the cakes all crack and go to pieces. For these provinces great 
precautions are necessary, owing to the dryness in some seasons of the atmosphere* When the 
cakes are dry, the colours of each batch of boiling or date of manufacturing are examined and 
compared with each other and sorted accordingly. Eventually the indigo is carefully packed 
in chests, 3 feet long by 3 feet broad and i ) deep, marked, invoiced, and despatched lor sale to 
Calcutta, the toll-weight of each chest being uoted.’’ 

There are other indigo concerns besides that of Messrs. Maxwell and 
Debnam, and amongst those may be mentioned one started by Shaikh Sharfud* 
din at Kakr&la. 

The manufacture of syrup or sugar in its simpler forms, rdbj and 
khand) is carried on in a great many villages, but Ujhdni may 
be mentioned as one of tbe places where the refining process 
is carried farthest The chopped sugarcane is crushed in a mill called kolhti — 
a huge drum-shaped mortar, stone or wooden, in which an almost upright timber 
beam or pestle is made to turn by an arrangement attaching it to a pair of revol** 
ving bullocks. The expressed sugar-juice, which issues through a wooden 
spout from the bottom of the mill, is collected in an earthen vessel sat outside 
to catch it, and after being strained is boiled in an iron cauldron (karuhi). A 
boiling of several hours gives the juice a thick consistency, and when cool it is 
known as g'&fy the only refinement it has undergone having been a skimming in 
the boiler. To make rdb several boilings and skimmings in different cauldrons 
are necessary, and during the course of the second the juice is purified or^ 
tempered’^ with an alkaline mineral called sajju Between the second and 
third boilings a slight warming or incomplete boiling takes place; but after 
third symptoms of granulation appear, and the treacle is allowed to cool finally. 
Khand or coarse brown sugar is produced from rdb in the following manner ; a 
small masonry reservoir is built, and over this is fitted a reed sieve (khdnchi); 
on the sieve is placed a mat, and over the mat is poured piUrif which is tbe 
drained of its molasses. After nine or ten days’ fermentation the latter is 
found to have resolved itself into two parts ; granulated sugar oovers the 
surface of the mat, while a thin syrup has filtered down into the reservoir* 
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This synip is sometimes worked into an inferior kind of treacle called Idi, and 
boiled with a little water the khand deposits crystals of thuht, misri, or refined 
sugar. This is always manufactured in a closed room, as heat is considered 
uecessaty for the process. 

In each parganab there are several villages and towns where markets are 
held once or twice a week. Of these the principal are 
St ets sn B w. Budaun, Bilsi, Bindwar, Bisauli, Ganwdn, Hazrat- 

pnr, Isldmnagar, Kochhia, Kakrdla, Mundiya, Parauli, Bajpura, Sadullah- 
ganj, Sahaswdn, Shaikhdpur, Ujhdni, and TTsahat. At certain places fairs are 
held, generally on the occasion of religious festivals. The fair at Kakora has 
an estimated attendance of 100,000 persons, and special police arrangements 
are made for the maintenance of order whilst it lasts. Similar gatherings of a 
semi-religious, semi-commercial character are held at Bdra Ohihra, Cbdopur, 
Lahhanpur, and Suphela. For further details respecting all these markets and 
fairs the reader is referred to the Gazetteer portion of this notice. 

Writing last year (1876), Mr. Roberts gives the monthly wages of 
Wages, various artisans and labourers as follows:— 

Bs. a. p. Bs. a p. 
Able-bodied agricultural labourers ... m. 3 0 0 

Bricklayerg aad carpcntera 7 0 0 to 7 


Blacksmiths 
Grooma ., 


7 0 0 to 
3 0 0 to 


Town labourers, as a rule, earn much the same as agricultural labourers, but 
their wages in some cases rise to Rs. 8-8 or Rs. 8-12. Females earn about one- 
fifth less than male workmen ; and the wages of boys and girls vary according to 
age from one-third to two-thirds of men’s wages. Labour hired by the day is 
of course remunerated at a somewhat higher rate than that hired by the month. 
The incrfftgo after the mutiny of railways, canals, and other public works gave 
rise to an increased demand for labour and corresponding advance in wages. 
Phenomena of this sort are contagious, and it was not long before the advance 
n^adA itself felt in Budaun, although from its out-of-the-way situation that dis- 
trict was less rapidly influenced than some others in its neighbourhood.' Mr. 
Whish thus compares the wages of 1872 with those prevalent twelve years 
earlier:— 


CUss ot workman. 


Wagei per diem. 


Coolieiy field and town labourers 
OmithBy brlcklajersy and carpenters 


Annas « 
1 to U 

s 


Annas* 

l|to2 

4 
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It ia perhaps open to question whether. the demand for labour wUI materi* 

ally increase during the next few years, but a rise in 
Prices. i 

wages commensurate with the rise m prices is not unlikely. 

How largely the latter had increased in the quarter of a^ century ending with 

1875 will be seen from the following table. The figures for 1850 are taken 

from the memoir of Mr. Court, then Joint Magistrate of Budaun, and those 

for 1875 are supplied by Mr. Roberts, who filled the same office in the latter 

year: — ' 


Purchaseable for a rupte. 


Articles. 



In 1660 at Dilsi. ' 

In 1815 
ftt Bttdkan. 




Mds. srs. clits. 

Sra^ ohts. 

Wheat ••• *1 

... 


1 

1 

0 

23 8 

Barley .. 

... 

aaa 

1 

17 

0 

33 • 

Hice (beat son) «• 

•aa 

aaa 

0 

15 

0 

10 8 

Bice (common) •< 

aaa 

... 

0 

Id 

0 

17 15 

'Bdjra^ millet 



1 

4 

0 

37 1 

Jodr^ do. M 

■t. 

r 

aat 

1 

37 

0 

87 12 

Gram ... 

aaa 

aaa 

1 

8 

0 

80 8 ' 

Ai/iur, pulse • 

at* 

tat 

0 

35 

0 

15 11 

Vfd^ do. M 

laa 

aaa 

0 

30 

0 

17 12 

Mdng, do. .. 



0 

32 

0 

17 15 ^ 

mustard ... 

aaa 

aaa 

0 

33 

0 

13 8 

8aU, £uo 

aaa 


0 

8 

0 

7 3 

Salt, common 



0 

n 

0 

a 15 

Clarified bu^ttcr {ghi) 

aaa 

... 

0 

2 

8 

1 13 

Molasses (ydr) 

tar 


9 

t8 

0 

12, 14 

Cotton ... 

■aa 


0 

4 

0 

2 S 


The remaining items which complete the price-current for 1875 are, grass 
for cattlo, 5Jmds. ; bhibsa^ straw for cattle, 3 mds, ; and firewood, 4^ mds. 
for the rupee. 

1 Mr. Court selected tlilsi because it was large exporting town’* and larger mart 
thau Buduuu^ particularly for gtaiu and olher district produce,” 

12 
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FidfiilS are invested chiefly in private loans, land, or the grain-dealing 
HonsT-lendiog and basiCess. The rate of interest charged in small transao- 

taterest. tions, where articles are pawned as security , varies from 1 2 to 

15 (and sometimes even W) per cent, per annum. In large transactions, where^ 
a lien is given on moveable property, or jewels are pledged, the rate is from 
9 to 12 p6r cent., and sometimes lower. The interest demanded when real pro- 
perty is mortgaged is perhaps somewhat higher than might have been expected, 
ranging from 7if to 15 and even 18 per cent. The rate is of course highest 
when merely personal security is given. In such cases, if the borrower be not 
himself a money-lender, from 18f to 37 1 per cent, is charged. There are a 
few native banking establishments at Budaun, but the bulk of tho money-lending 
business is done by Baniyas or grain-sellers. 

The weights in common use for both solids and liquids are the maund 
(man) of 40 sers, or about 82 fts. av«»irdupoi8 ; the «er, a 
Weights and measures. over 2 Ibs.; the chhatAk, which is the sixteenth 

part of a ser, or a fraction above 2 oz. ; and tho tola, which is tho fifth of a 
chhat&k. Besides these there are others whioh speak for themselves, such ns 
the panmi or five sers, pio or quarter ser, and so forth. In several 
markets of tho district the maund, ser, and their subordinate weights have 
values whioh differ more or loss from the Government standard. But this is a 
remark which applies to the North-W est Provinoes generally. One of these local 
usages is worth mentioning, as it resembles our own. In weighing precious 
metals and other articles of value great in comparison with tibeir bulk, the 
nh bftt/Lk used contains six tolds instead of five, just as the pound troy of our 
silversmiths and druggists differs by several ounces from the pound avoirdupois 
in general use. Each of these 6 tolds weighs about 7 dwt. 12 grains troy, and 
'contains 12 m&alm, while the m£sha is subdivided into 8 raHs, and the rati 
into 8 chdmoaU or grains (of rice). The official measures of length are the 
English mile, furlong, and yard. The word ' mile ’ is well enough imderstood 
by the people themselves as meaning nearly three-quarters of their own itos, 
while our yard is approximately represented by the native gaz. Area is 
measured by the bigha, whioh, as used at the last settlement, contained 3,025 
square yards. There are 20 biswas. in a bigha, and 20 bitwdnsia in a biswa. 
The English statute acre (equal to 1 bigha 12 biswas) is with its roods and 
poles sometimes adopted in official documents. It has been already mentioned 
that the average measurement of the local bigha is one-third only of the 
Government bigha, but the former varies considerably from place to place. 
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The day and ni^ are each divided into four waidhes (poAor), those of the 
day being reckoned from about 6 A.M., and those of the night from about 6 P.M. 
Thus the expression do pahar or “ two watches” (of the day) niAitna noon, 
and titre pahar or “ third watch ” afternoon. The 24 hours, or day and night 
together, are divided into 60 gJiarl$ or terms of 24 minutes, the ghari con- 
taining 60 pals or winks, and the pal 60 bipals. 

The following statement, compiled from the district records, shows 
District receipts sod the receipts and expenditure in civil administration for 
expenditare. three years since the mutiny: — 


Keceipts. 1861-42. 18(*9-70. 1876-77.1 Expenditure. 1861-69. 1669-.70. 1876-77 


Land revenue 
Sumps 

Miscellaneona rc- 
veiiuo receipts, 
Judicial receipts, 
I*olicc 

Public works 
Income tax 
Locil funds 
Poit-offlee 
Medical and edu- 
cation 
Excise 

Cash end transfer 
remittances 
Transfer receipts 
and money-orders, 
Municipal fund ... 
Customs 

*** I 

Recoveries .•« 

. Kates and taxes, 
Miscellaneous ... 
Hevrinue ju icial 
perao^l 

L^ger at«d sayings 
bank deposits, 


Rs. I 
10,56,199 


8'24 

4,n.5*i 

u.si: 

85 592 
63,684 
1,13,618 
3,115 


Rs. 

10,09,811 


Ra. 

10.27,623 


1,05,638 1.19,452 


1,77,010 

71,699 

32,273 

2,785 

29,678 

1,02,685 

195 


40,019 

88,878 

2,79t 

1,900 

1,69.774 

1,56* 


1.86,014 1.04,381 


3 Reyenuc charges. 
Stamps 
^ Settlement 
Judicial charges, 

I Police, dlstrictand 
3 rural 
Income tax 
Public workb^ 
Pensions 
P' st-ofilco ,,, 
Military 

Medical and edu- 
cation 
Excite 
Customs 

Transfer receipts 
and money-orders. 
Municipal funds, 
•Cash and transfer 
remittances 
Provincial acd 
local funds ... 
Interest and re- 
funds 

Opium chnrgcs .. 
Talabrtna do. 
Matikana do. ... 
Adyaoces 
Miscellaneous ... 
Hevenue judicial 
personal ... I 
Ledger and savings 
bank deposits... 


85,751 

6.1C8 

1, H ,<'88 

6,440 

60 

3,206 


1,73,770 


1,85,606 

196 

7,000 

4,96h 

4,754 

684 


1.85,681 


10,23,616 9,82,276 14,13,681 
>>20,226 1.17,743 76.698 


2.76,021 1,86,256 1,31,968 


Total income ... 


473 18,48,960 1 6,45, 700j Total expenditure 19.50,968 17,69,940 91,11,091 
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Under the Act of 1870, income tax was in 1870-71 alfessed upon all pro- 
fits exceeding Rs, 500, at the rate of sixteen pies in the rupee. 
Income tax. actual assessment amounted for the whole district to 

Rs. 49,685. There were 553 incomes of between 500 and 750 rupees per 
annum; 233 of between 750 and 1,000 ; 144 of between 1,000 and 1,500 ; 124 of 
between 1,600 and 2,000 ; 148 of between 2,000 and 10,000 ; and 8 of between 
10,000 and 1,00,000. The total number of persons assessed was 1,210. In 
the following year (1872) the income tax was abolished. 

Stamp duties arc collected under the General Stamp Act (XVIII. of 1869) 
and Court Fees Act (VII. of 1870). The following state- 
Stamp^, ment shows the revenue and charges under this head for 

a series of years 


Total «■ 


stamps. 




The excise collections for four years may be shown as follows. The figures 
for 1876-77 are not yet complete : — 


Excise. 


T«Ar end- 
ing Soth 
Septem- 
ber. 

Still-head 

duty. 

DfHtll 

lory 

fees. 

lifconsc fuen 
for vend of 
Native and 
English 
litiuors. 

Drugfl.i 

Opium. 

EIqcb and 
miucclla- 
ncous. 

Gross 

rooeipts. 

Gross 

charges. 

Not re- 
ceipts. 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a 

Rs. a. 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

10,889 

10,443 

9,747 

B,795 

13 

19 

15 

16 

3,721 

4,734 

6,337 

4,068 

14 

12 

8 

9 

9,420 

0,060 

9,970 

9,046 

1,936 

1,926 

2,100 

1,925 

28 0 9| 
16 6 8 
49 9 2| 
18 13 4 

25,636 16 
27,237 2 
27,341 i 
25,517 7 ; 

1,628 1 
1,770 4T 
2,886 8 
1,881 5| 

24,008 0 
25,466 14 
21,454 9 
23.660 2 


In 1876-77 there were 6,359 documents registered under the Registration 


Registration. 


Act (VIII. of 1871), and on these fees to the amount of 
Rs. 8,565-11-3 were collected. The expenses of establish- 


ment and other charges amounted during the same year to Rs. 3,148-0-6. The 


total value of all property affected by the registered documents is returned as 


Rs. 14,46,737-15-2. Of registrations relating to immoveable propertyj 2,612 
were compulsory under section 17 of the Act, while 1,671 were optional. The 
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regaining registrations referred to moveablo property, as well as that trans- 
lerred by wills and certain other instruments. 

The early history of Budaun is less shrouded in obscurity than that of most 
History Northern India. The historical outcome 

of the Hindu rule is indeed confined to the usuiil legendary 
traditions ; but in tlie annals which came into fasliion with the advent of the 
conquering Muslims, Budaun is frequently mentioned. Situated as it was in 
the neighbourhopJ of Dehii — the “home counties” of the newly-founded 
kingdom — its government became a favourite ])ost with aspiring courtiers, 
and itself the seat of that learning which, in the absence of printing and gene- 
ral education, could only flourish under the patronage of the great. Holy men 
laid their bones hero ; and it was not long boforo the cliief town bcoamo 
known as Piriinshahr, or the City of Sunts ' There are several derivations 
of the word BaJaydu, all illustrating more or less the remark of Voltaire, 
that in etymology the cotisonants go for nothing, and the vowels for 
something less. The least improbalde hypothesis is that which derives the 
name from Buddhd-g&on, i.e-, the village of Buddh, an Ahar prinoe, who 
,i8 reputed to have founded the city in tho tenth century of tho Christian era.^ 
Here the only difficulty is the substitution of the letter ‘y’ for the letter *y’ ; 
but the same change has taken place on a large scale in onr own language. 
Other derivations are Buddhmau, meaning the same as Buddhd-gaon, and 
Vedamau, signifying the village of the Vedas. The legend invented to 
account for the latter is that, about A.D.401, Siiraj Dhvaj, prime minister to 
kingMahipdl of Dehii, andagreat Vedic scholar, retired to what is now Budaun 
and founded there a theological school. On the authority of a medical friend, 
Mr. Court deduces tho word from Buddha, founder of (he Buddhist faith, and 
(ftnut, a stone. “ Hence the word Budh&wan, which would signify the altar 
of Buddha;” audou this insecure etymological foundation Mr. Court proceeds 
to build an historical conjecture : — “ If this,” he argues, “ is the correct derivi^ 
tion, the foundation of the town cannot^be fixed at less than 2,200 years, Bud- 
dhism having been destroyed (sic) during the third century before the Christian 
era:” an assertion utterly at variance with facts. 

The most generally accepted tradition ascribes tho foundation or fortifica- 
tion of the city to Rfija Buddh, who, according to Maolvi 
Muhammad Earim, flourished about 905. The remains of 
four gnard-bonses, at the comers of what wore once the walls of the old city, 

^ Within less than ISO years after its permanent occupation by the Uuillma. amt r Khuani 
bad written some mses on the sanctity, of Bndann. 

^ The Christian era has been adopted for all dates giren in this notice. 


Buddh. 



'0 . ' wmA '■ ' 

still pointed to as monaments of this monarch, and his piety is Kud to 
have raised, within the fortress, a temple to Nflkanthi Mah&deo, or Shiva of the 
azure neck. But leaving Bnddh and hia mythical rival b6raj Dhvaj behind ua, 
we come next upon a perhaps more trustworthy tradition, which relates that in 
1028 Budann was besieged and taken by Sayyid Sal&r-i-Masafid Qhizi, nephew 
of king Mahmdd of Ghazni. The reigning prince, a descendant of r&ja 
Bnddh, consented, however, to pay tribute to the Ghilzi, who thereupon restored 
the town to him, departed, and suffered martyrdom shortly afterwards while 
figiiting against the inhdels at Bahr&ich. In the storming of Budaun, Sayyid 
S&l&r lost many of his followers, amongst whom were his old tutor Mfr£n 
Malhan and a celebrated chief named Burb&n Katil, or Benin Kotw&l.^ The 
former is said to bo buried inside, the latter outside the city ; and the tombs of 
many others, their comrades, are supposed to exist in the suburban village of 
Lakhanpur,^ where an annual fair is still held in memory of the victorious 
Gh&zi. Some Shaikhs of Budaun claim descent from his followers ; but it is 
open to doubt whether this hero ever existed, and more accurate research may 
some day place him in the false position of William Tell and others whom 
history has definitely repudiated.^ 


Ajayap&l. 


Budaun was still under the government of a Hindu dynasty in 1175, 
when, according to some accounts, the reigning prince 
Ajayapfil founded the fortress and temple already ascribed 
to his ancestor Buddh/ But quitting the domain of legend we now entor that 
of history. In 1196 the town was again besieged and stormed by Kutb-nd- 
din Aibak, afterwards first Snltan of Dehli, but at that time Ghij6s-iid-din’s 
Viceroy in India.^ Tho Hindu rdj& Dbarmpfil^ was slain 
in defending his city, which has never since that fatal 
midnight been subject to a monarch of the same creed. He was a descendant 
of king Bnddh, and tradition records that no less than 
900 wives performed soti on his pyre. Kutb*ud-dfa is 


Dharmpi). 


Katb-ud-Ufn, 


^ See Gazetteer nrticle on Budann, note * 

* See ibidf Ijakhanpiir. 

* For a further account of 8&1dr-i«MaBadd*s somewhat mythical exploits see Gazetteer^ II.« 
77 (Meerut Division). Massdd was also the name of Mahmdd^s son and successor on the 
throne of Ghazni. But this monarch was during his reign (lOSO-^-lOiO) far too pre-ooeupied 
by his struggles with the Seljuks to think of invading India, If S&l&r i-Masadd’a Budaun 
expedition was ever made, it had probably for its base of operations the province of Lihori 
which had been annexed by Mahmfid in lOSS. 

* Elphinstone’s History, book V., chapter IV.; Ta6abdi<i-/9dgir of Minh&j-us-Sir&j, trans- 

lated in Dowson’e Billot, IT., 297 ; and FirishU, quoted by MaulvS Muhamipad Karim. Xhp 
date, about which there are some slight differences of opinioUi is taken from the first men* 
tioned authority. * 

° This name is traditional. 
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or 


Hizbar-ud-din. 


Shams-nd-diD. 


said to have erected behind the temple of Kilkantbi Mah^eo a ooliege^ 
which he cdled Maizzi Madrasa, after Muizz-ud-din, better known as Sha- 
hdb-ad>dia, liU former master: but no traces of any snoh bnilding now 
exist. 

How long Kutb-iid-din remained at Budann is uncertain ; but ho appears 
to have been suocoeded by one Hizbar-ud-din Hasan, ^ who 
commanded the forces at that city until after the accession 
of Shah&b-ud-din to the throne of Ghor and Qbazni (1203). In the same 
reign Kutb-ud-din, as Viceroy of India, bestowed the fief of Bndanu on bis 
favourite slave and son-in law Shams-ud-din Altainsh (lititmish).* It 
was not long before the new governor had an opportunity of display- 
ing his valour. The wild tribe of the Gakkars issued 
from their mountains in the north of the Panjftb,. took 
Lahorj^and filled the whole province with havoc and devastation.” Sha- 
hi'ib-ud-diu entered India to punish these marauders, and Kuth-nd-din led an 
Indian army to his assistance. That army included a foroe from Budaun* under 
Shams-ud-din, and the victory afterwards gained over the Gakkars was in no 
small measure due to the bravery of himself and his soldiers. In the height 
of the battle,” writes Minhdj-ns-Sir&j, Shams-ud-din rode into the stream of 
the Jailam, where that wretched rabble bad taken refuge, ^d exhibited great 
bravery, galling the enemy so with his arrows that he overcame their resist* 
anoe, and sent them from the tops of th^ waves into the depths of hell: * they 
drowned and entered the fires.’ The Sultdn, in the midst of the battle, observed 
his feats of daring and courage, called him into his presence, ordered the deed 
of his freedom to be written out, and graciously granted him his liberty.” 
The monarch who dealt thus generously with a slave that did not belong 
to him, was not long afterwards murdered in his bed by some Gakkars 
who had lost kinsmen in the late war (1206). His triple empire became 
resolved into its component elements. His son Mahmdd sncceeded to the crown 
of Ghor alone, while Ghazni fell into the hands of Tiij-nd-dia Eldoz, a future 
Yesident of Bndaun, and the bulk of the Indian colony passed into the 
possession of Kutb-ud-din, who thereby became first Emperor of Dehlh 
Eutb-nd-din had enjoyed his new dignity for four years only, when he was 
killed by a fall of his horse at polo, and was succeeded by his son Ardm (1 21(^. 
^ut in the following year Shams-ud-din was invited from Budaun by the Pebli 

^ 7aSaMt4-iVSMr(,tniuUtedin Dowton’s Klliot. II., 3US. 

* HlltUnstone. book V., chapter 4. 

* Duwwn’i Elliot, II , sss, and Firiibta (quoted in Mabammad Karim's memoir). 
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nobility, and deposing the sou of bis benefactor usurped the tbrono (1211).* 
Thus bad two'slaves in succession passed from the government of Pfrdnshahr 
to an Imperial crown. It is certainly strange thal^ in that age of feudal chief* 
tainship and patriarchal nile a chivalrous and freeborn nobility should have 
submitted to the rule of bondsmen, who were in some cases eunuchs also. 
While governor of Budaun, Shams-ud-din is supposed to have built the Idgdb, 
which still stands picturesquely in a grove to the west of the city. In the course 
of his reign Ttij-nd>dm Eldoz was ejected from Ghazni by the kingof Khw&rizm, 
and invaded the Panj&b with a view of settling himself in India. He was, however, 
defeated and taken prisoner (1215) by Shams-ud-din, and ended his days in con- 
finement at Budaun, and there is reason to believe that this unfortunate monarch 
did not die a natural death.’ His tomb is shown near the supposed site of the 
Muizzi Madrasa, and is called Gor Sh&h Balkhi, or the grave of the Bactrian 
King. Ii is uncertain^ wh6 immediately succeeded Shams-ud-din in the gover- 
norship of Budaun ; but it is possible that he at first conferred the office omone 
llustam Kh^n Dakhani, as tradition records that during his reign a governor so- 
called altered the name of Neodhanato IsMmnagar.’ In 1228, 
however, Shams granted the fief of Budaun to hissonRnkn- 
ud-din, honouring him at the same time with the privilege of using a green 
umbrella.^ During his residence here Rukn-ud-din founded the Jami maejid or 
cathedral mosque, which he called Bhamsi, in honour of his father (1230).^ 
The inhabitants had perhaps some reason to congratulate thcmsolves when 
this weak and licentious prince left Budaun to succeed his father on the 
throne of Dchli (1236). The new governor was Izz-ud-din Muhammad 
Saliiri.® 


Rukn-ud-dfn 


Bukn-ud-din had barely mounted the throne before his subjects sought to 
remove him from it. Leaving the management of affairs to 
his mother, a cruel and vindictive old woman, he devoted 
his own drunken attention to singers and minions, mistresses and buffoons. 


Izz-ud*dfn Sal art » 


^ Dowson's Elliot. £1., 8<)1. 823, and Firishta (quoted in Muhammad Karim's hUtoryJf 
Klphinstone (book VI , chapter Ij. < 

* Dawson's Elliot, IL, 324. Elpninstone writea Hint Sham^-ud-din ** was gOTemor of BIh&r 
at the time of his revolt.” That toriuuato slave was most probably a pluralisti for he waa 
certainly governing at Budaun when summoned to Dehli. 

’ See Gazetteer article on that town. 

^ Dowson's Elliot, 11 , 330 1 Firishta and Mantakbab-ut^Iaw&rikh (quoted In Muhammad 
Karim's memoir). 

B See Gazetteer article on Budaun. 

* Elliot, II , 381. The name Izz-ud-din. which is being interpreted. '* the grandeur of tfi# 
faith.” seems to have been as common amongst the Indian MuHatniaiis of that day as John now 
Is amongst us. At ti:e time of which we are writing there were no less than ftve diatlngniahed 
persons so called, viz., izz-ud din SaKri and Izz-ud-din Balban, both governors of BmoOi 
Izz-ud-dio Daramshi| lzz-ad*dia Kabir Khan, and Izz-ud-diu Tughral 
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Badr-ud-dfu. 


One of the firat'to show bis dissatisfaction by revolt i wal^Isz-ad-din. The 
rebellion became general, and while the emperor was marching to suppress 
it, the prime minister^ deserted his camp for that of the Budaun governor. 
The issue of these disturbances was an almost bloodless revolution, by which 
^ Brukn>ud-dm was deposed, and his sister Raziya raised to the throne (1236). 
The former result was of course what lzz>ud-din and his confederates had 
sought for ; but the latter was one which as advocates of a Salic law they had 
neither expected nor desired. They appeared in force before Dehii, with a view 
of dethroning Raziya ; but after somewhat protracted hostilities the empress 
succeeded in gaining Izz-ud-din over to her cause. He remained faithful to her 
ever afterwards, and when in 1239 she was again embroiled in civil war, 
joined and was defeated with her army.^ 

The defeat and deposition of Raziya, and elevation to the throne of Muizz«nd- 
din Bahr&m, naturally resulted in the transfer of the Budaun government to 
other hands. What became of Izz-nd-din is hardly clear. But 
Badr-ud-dfn Sankar Rumi, lord chamberlain, was appointed 
governor in his place. Being shortly afterwards detected at Dehii in a conspiracy 
against the emperor, Badr-ud-diu was peremptorily ordered to depart to Budaun 
and stay there. It is probable that Muizz-ud-din was just then deterred by 
motives of policy from punishing the faithless governor in any severer .manner. 
But he found himself in a position to gratify his resentment four months after- 
wards, when Badr-ud-din, who had imprudently returned to Dehii, was thrown 
into prison and murdered by his orders.^ 

Throe years later (1241) the emperor himself mot with the same fate, 
being succeeded by Al&-ud-din Masaild. It is unknown who had in the interval 
governed Budaun ; but on his accession A14-ud-din appointed T4j-ud>dia 
Sankar Katlagh to that office.* T4j>nd-din not long after- 
wards entertained at his capital the distinguished author ' 
of the TAbak&t-i-N4siri,'‘ who had just resigned the appointment of K&zi 
at Dehii ; and from the fervent ejaculation of the guest that Qod might im- 
merse the host in bis mercy we may gather that the former was hospitably 
treated. 

> Nizim>nI>muIkMakainmad'Jiuuidl.— /it'd. 

* Dowson’g Elliot, IL, 3S7. 

* IMd II, 339, and Eirtebta (quoted in Muhammad Karim’s memoir). 

* EUiot, IL, 949, MunUMial-ut TawdrlUt and Eirisbta (quoted in Muhammad Karim’s 
memoir). 

‘ Abd umrM'mh&J-ad-din Usmin ibn Sirdj-ud din al Juzjani, commonly called MinhiJ>ns> 
Sir&j. During bis public life, which lasted from 1S41 to 13S6, he held some of the highest jodicial, • 
(Cdeiissticsl, and literary appointments at OeblL 

13 


TiJ-nd-dm. 
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n 


Its-ud-dfn Balban. 


it has baeu said^hat life in the middle ages was short and brutal, and 
the saying applies with more than usual truth to the reigns of the earlier MnS' 
Hm nonarobs of Dehli. Like his two predecessors Ald>ud-din was after a 
short ineumbenoy deposed and murdered (1246). His successor N4sir>ud-din 
Mahmdd made, however, no immediate change in the government of Budaun. 
In 1248 Im&d-ud-din Shakdrk&ni, E&zi of Dehti, inourred the royal suspicion, 
and was banished to Budaun, whore ho was murdered a few days later by 
Im&d-ud-din Blban.^ Three years afterwards fzz-ud-din Balban, a rebel who 
probably owed hts pardon to some relationship with the 
prime minister,^ was appointed governor (1251), and in 
1252 wo find him marching with the Budaun forces to assist the emperor in 
suppressing distarbances at Mult4n and Uchh. ^ 

The following year witnessed a royal progress to Budaun, where 
Ndsir-ud-diu remained nine days before retnrning to his capital. * But 
before long the intrigues of the wily Im4d-ud-din Rihdn created dissen- 
sions at court, and peace was not restored until that 
nobleman was banisbsd as governor to Budaun (1254). ** 
Here his discontent expressed itself in a rebellion, in which after a few slight 
suceesses he was captured and put to death (1255). His companion Eatlagh 
Ehdn of Sahaswiin met with better success, defeating the imperial forces and 
8 la 3 dng their general near Budaun; but the Khan was too exhausted to reap the 
advantage of his victory, and fied for refuge to the fort of Kalinjar ,in Bundel- 
khand. ® ■ 


Im&d'Od-din. 


There is now a hiatus in the list of Budaun governors, and we bear no 
more of tbs place until after the acoessioh of the next emperor, Ghiy4s-ud- 
din Balban (1266). One of his first acts was the suppression of a Hindu, or 
probably a B&jput, rebellion in Rohilkhand, or Katehir, as the tract which inclu- 
ded Budaun was then oalled. Marching rapidly into Rohilkhand with a picked 
body of 5,000 horse, he slew all male rebels above the age of eight, and 
imprisoned all their women. It is easy to believe Firishta^s statement ^ that by 
this measure the country between Amroba, Budaun, and Jaldli was effectually 
pacified. The following passage from the TdHkh-i-Firot Shdhi ^ shows that 

^ Afterwards soTeinor.— Elliot, II., 349. 

* Ghiy&s*ud.dla Balban, afterwards Emperor.— /Sid, 851. 

* Elliot, II., 969, 369. On the authority of Krishta, Mohammad Karim states that tho 
governor was on this oooasion aooompanisd by Kstlagh Khin of Sabaswtn. 

« Elliot, IL, S69. 

* Aid, 354, 379, S79. 

Aid, 858, 974. 

7 Quoted in Muhammad Karim’s memoir. 

* Of Ziyt-ud-din Barn! (Dowson’s Elliot, III., 101). 
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Budann witnessed some farther examples of its emperor's Draconian jastioe 
. “ Malik Bakbak was a slave of Sult&n Balban. Ho held 

a jigir of four thousand horse and the fief of Budann. 
In a fit of drunkenness, while at Budann, he caused one of bis domestio 
attendants to be beaten to death with scourges. Some time afterwards the 
SulUn went to Budann, and the man’s widow complained to the Sultdn. 
He immediately ordered that this Malik Bakbak, chief of Budann, shduld 
be scourged to death in the presence of the widow. The spies (baHd)^ 
who had been stationed to watch the fief of Budann, and had made no report, 
were hanged over the gate of the town." The emperor next visited Budann 
in 1279, on his return from the suppression of Tughral Khdn’s revolt in Bengal. 
From Budann he marched to Dehli, crossing the Ganges at some ferry near 
Ghinnaur. ^ 

The next mention of Budann is in 1289, the second year of Jal&l* 
ud-dm Khiiji’s reign. Malik Chhaju, nephew of Qhiyds-ud-din, rose in 
rebellion, and marched upon Dehli with all the adherents of his bouse. 
Jalal-ad-dfn advanced as far as Budaun to meet the insurgents, and as 
they approached, sent his son Arkali Khdu forward with a force to oppose them, 
while he himself remained in the city. Where the battle was fought is not exactly 
known, but its result was the defeat of the rebels, who wore treated with great 
. and even foolish clemency. * Tlio emperor not long after- 
wards conferred tbefief of Budann on his nopbew Ald-ud-din 
Khiiji ; ’ but according to Firishta the grant was subsoquently revoked, and 
the governorship best')wod on Malik Chhaju, in order to conciliate that prince’s 
Ohhajtt followers, who had again revolted. * The same authority 
mentions that during the reign of JaUI-ud-din one Jaldl-ud- 
din K&sh&ni being suspected of treason was banished os Kkti to Budaun. 

In 1295 -the late governor Al&*ud-din treacherously murdered his uncle 
at Karra and usurped the throne. In the coarse of his march from Karra to 
Dehli he visited Budaun, where ho reinforced himself with fresh levies." ' Amfc 
AmlrUmr Umr, a nephew of the usurper, was appointed governor; but 

iostigated probably by his uncle’s example he, in 1299, 

> TarM-i-PirttSiM (Dowson’s BlUot, III., ISi), lorry of Ohoadr” ore tite words of fbe 
(uiginai. 

* lUd, ISS. 

* Ta^ifal^Anudr of Abd>at>lah Woss&f (Blliot, III., 40). 

*The draamstsnoe Is not mentioned by the contemporary antbwity, Z{a-ud*diD, andSIphlii> 
stone fbeok VI, drapter II.) glvw Us readers to uodecstand that Chhajd cMcd bis days in 
eonCoement at Ueluui. 

* See also TdMh-i-FirM (Blliot, in., 1 46). 

* Ibid, ISt; and Firisbts (quoted in Mohammad Karim’s memoir). 


AM-ud-din Khiiji. 


Malik Chhaju, 


Amir Umr. 



revolted at Bddaan. The rojal oiBcers, tuded by the ohie& of the sarronoding 
country, had little difficulty in suppressing the rebellion. Amir Umr and his 
brother Mangu Eh4n, governor of Oudh, who had joined him in the ontbreak, 
were captured and led before the emperor. The brntal monarch looked on 
while bis nephews were blinded, by having their eyes cut ont with knives, 
like slices of a melon;” and having thus partially gratified his vindictive cruelty, 
he ordered that they should be beheaded.* 


Budaon did not entirely escape from the Mughal incursions so common 
in this reign. In 1308 the Mughal chief Ali Beg Gurgan invaded Hindfistan 
with an army of 30,000 men, and “ pitched his camp in the vicinity of Oudh 
Mughal inroad Budaun, expecting to make an easy conquest of 

that country.” In this expectation he was disappoint- 
ed ; for his camp being surprised at night by Malik Kafiir, great slaughter 
ensued, and the chief himself escaped death only by becoming a convert to 
Isl^m. The heads of his slaughtered followers were built into a sort of column 
before the Budaun gate of Dehli.® During this reign one Tfij-ud-dln, E^zi of 
Oudh, was transferred to Budaun in the same capacity.® In 1317 AM-ud-dfn 
was succeeded by his son Mnbdrak, during whose brief monarchy nothing is 
recorded of Budaun. The next reign, that of Gbiyd,s-ud-din Tughlak (1321- 
1325), was hardly more productive of events, but in one of its episodes a 
Budaun saint, Niz£m-ud-diu, is concerned. The emperor’s son Muhammad was in 
the habit of visiting the holy man, then living at Dehli, to implore his prayers. 
Kiztim-nd-din was subject to ecstatic fits, and in one of these, the prince being 
present, he exclaimed “ We give him the throne.” In those superstitious days 
an uttering of this sort was probably regarded as inspired, and whether or not 
it served to confirm the prince in bis designs on the crown, it certainly excited 
his father’s suspicions against him.* Those suspicions were realized in 1325, 
when Muhammad acoomplished the death of bis father and brother, and himself 
became emperor.® In the course of his reign, which lasted until 1351, he 
appointed the son of a dancing-master governor of Budaun.® 


1 Dowflon’s Elliot ni., 175. 

* (Dowson’s Elliot, III., 41, 48). Entirely forgetful of the feet that he has 

a few lines before stated the whole force of the Mughal army as only 8 tvsnfat, or 30,000 men, the 
mendacious author of this work says that the number of heads collected amounted to 60.000. 
Prom the account given in the T4f{kh-i~F{rox Shiki (Elliot, III., 198} it would annear that aw 
Beg was trampled to death by elephants. ’ 

» Firishta. 


* Ibn Bntuta (translated in Dowson’s Elliot, II, $09, 610). 

„ ! ?|pMn4toille observes that the death of QhlySs.ud.dln Tughlak •* may have been purely aed- 
1 certainly of a very different opinion, andrel^ 

atan(irtl^ how Muhammad carried his schemes against his father’s life into effect. 
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His BQoeessor Ffroz bestowed that government on one Sayyid Mnhammad. 

But in 1379 Khargu, a Hindu chief of Katehir, invited 
Ssyyid Muhammad. governor and his brother Sajryid Al&-ad-din to a 

feast, and after there mnrderiog them, broke into open rebellion. In the following 
year the emperor entered Katehir, not so much to suppress the revolt as to 
take a bitter revenge. Khatgd escaped to the mountains of Kumann, and was 
never afterwards heard of ; but bis less fortunate followers were subjected to all. 
the wrath of the infuriated monarch, and those who escaped with life saw their 
fields converted into a preserve for game.^ The emperor’s Vengeance is thus 
graphically described by Firishta :* “ As he could gain no information of 
Khargu himself, who remained concealed amongst the ravines and precipices 
of the hill country of Kumaun, eluding pursuit like so much quicksilver, and 
no one knew whether he (Khargu) was dead or alive, and as the rainy season 
was approaching, the standards resplendent with victories returned to the camp 
whence they set out. The king appointed one Malik OMd (an Afghan whom 
he exalted to a very high rank), with a body of troops, to remain at Sambhal, 
with orders to invade the country of Katehir every year, to commit every kind, 
of ravage and devastation, and not to allow it to be inhabited until the murderer 
was given up. The king himself also, under pretence of hunting, marched 
annually in that direction until the year 787 (A.D. 1385) to see that bis orders 
were fulfilled, and to do what Malik Dadd bad left undone ; and for six years 
not an inhabitant was to be seen in that district, nor was a single jarib * of land 
cultivated. Hot a soul slept at night in his hut, and several thousands of 
Hindus were slaughtered to avenge the death of those three Sayyids.* In the 
above-mentioned year * ha built an exceedingly strong fortress in Bisanli, seven 
kos from Budaun, and called it Firqzpiir ; but the common people, jocose 
amid all the oppression they had suffered, called it Xkbirmpur (the last city) ; 
and in truth it happened as they predicted, for the grace of Qod did not suffer 
him to construct any more forts, or to lay the foundations of new cities and 


towns, and consequently the fortress continued to be called Xkhirinpur.” 

1 Tdrikh-i-Mubdrak Sk^iot Taliyi bln Ahmid (Dowinn't Elliot, IV., 14) and TMkh-i-JFIn» 
Sbams-i'Sirij Aflf (/iid. III., S68). The latter anihorlty deacribei the aeiabonrhood of 
Budaun aa •• waste, but well fumtebed with water and grata,*’ and inhabited by alfatfoi and other detr. 
•* Orders were given,” he continues, •* that it sbould be retained waste for bunting purposes, other- 
wise it would quickly hare become peopled and cultivated under the prosperous and fostering 
Borenment of Firos," About the latter part of this sentence there is a terrible irony; but as a 
^tegl and hunting companion of the devutator, Sbanu-l-Sfrij might have found it awkward (o 
explain the true cause of the devastation. 

- * Translated in Dowaon’s Elliot, VL, SS9. 

* A measure of length, equivalent to SS yards toglish. What is here meant Is probably the 
square jarib, or Mpfta. 

* The earlier authorities do not mentioa any third Sayyid. 

H The year is given as 1881 (784 B.) by Tabyi bin Ahmad, 
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Kabfil KIt&n. 


Mttb&bat Kh&ii, 


li fe possible and even probable ihat Firishta was wrong In mentioning Bisault 
is tiie site of this fortross. Bisanli is a great deal more than T kot distant 
jftom Budann, and an earlier authority,^ who was contemporary with Ffroz, 
places the building at Beoli, a village in parganah Sat&si, about 7 kos distant 
fi'om Budann. Maulvi Muhammad Karim notes that the surface of the country 
around Beoli is still strewn with old bricks and other ddbris marking the exist- 
ence in former times of some extensive building. On the murder of Sayyid 
Muhammad, Malik Kabiii Khin was appointed to 
succeed him in the government of Budann. A memorial 
of the now governor still exists in the city, where ho founded a ward known 
as Kabfilpnra.* 

For a quarter of a century — that i^ from the death of Piroz in 1388 to 
the last year of his grandson Mahmdd’s reign in 1413 — we hear no more of 
Budann. But the saying as to the happiness of countries that have no history in. 
this case applies with some force. The silence of chroniclers shows that the distri<^ 
had escaped from the murderous invasion of Tamerlane, which occurred in the 
interval. In the year lost mentioned one Muh&bat Khhn was governor of Budann, 
and in 1414, when the Sayyid dynasty was founded 
by Khizr Khdn, was still in possession of that appoint- 
ment.* Khizr Rh&n had no sooner seated himself on the throne than it became 
necessary to suppress a fresh rebellion in Katehir, headed by Bai Har Singh 
Deo. For this purpose ho despatched his general T4j-ul-Mulk, who crossing 
over tile Ganges into Kat^ir, with Mah4bat Kh&n’s assistance ‘‘chastised and 
plundered the inBdels of that country.” Har Singh Deo fled to the monntains 
north of Bohilkhand, but returning and tendering his submission in 1416, was 
pardoned,* That submission was due rather to the approach of a large force 
under T4j-ul-Maik than to any exhaustion on the part of the B4i : for two years 
later (1418) he again raised the standard of revolt, and Tdj-ul-Mulk was sent a 
second time against him. As the royal forces crossed the Ganges, Har Singh 
retreated eastwards, devastating the country around him. But standing at bay 
amid the forests of Aonla he was again defeated, and forced once more to 
escape into the hills Kumaun. T&j-al-MuIk now retired with his booty 
towards Dehli, passing on his march the city of Budatin, and bang accom- 
panied so flsr as the fords of the Ganges by the governor Muh&bat KMn.* 
The governor’s observation had probably given him a low opinion as to the 

^ Tahyi bln Ahmad. 

■ blnhsmmad Karim’s memoir. See also Gaietteer article on Bodana city. 

,* Diiwaon’a Billot, IV., 44,47. 

* JM, 47, 48, where the hills la qaestlon are called "the moontains of Aonia.'" 

‘ JiiJ, IV., 60. Bar Kagh having returned and paid tribute in liso was agate pardoned. 







«treiigyi and geueralsfafp of his sovereign’s army, for in kbo following year 
(1419) be himself revolted. Khizr Kb&n marched in person agmnst him and 
invested the fortress of Bndaon, into which the rebellious chief bad retired. 
Bat Khisr had neither the military talent nor military strength which Kutb^ad' 
din bad brought to bear upon the oity; and this, the second historically authen- 
tioated siege of Budaun, turned out a faiinre. After a fruitless blockade of six 
months intrigues in his camp forced the Snltdn to retire. But before crossing 
the Glanges on his route to Debli be executed Kiw4in Khdn, Ikhtiydr 
Kh4n, and others of the officers who had been found conspiring against him.^ 
For the next four years Muhdbat retained his independence at Budaun. But 
in 1421 Mubdrak snoceeded his father Khizr on the throne, and on the approach 
of an army under the new monaroh|ptho governor surrendered himself and 
was forgiven. The repeated pardon of conspicuous rebels was entirely contrary 
to the spirit of the age, and gave an unmistakenble sign, if any were needed, 
^f the weakness of the Sayyid dynasty. The feeble lenience of Mnb&rak was 
of course followed by farther rebellions. We are told that in the course of his 
revolt (1426) Ibrahim Shark! marched upon Budaun. But he was forced, pro- 
bably before he reached that place, to retire, and was ultimately defeated beside 
“the river of Katehir.”* 


In 1435 Mubdrak was murdered at the instigation of one Sarwar-ul-Mulk, 
who had been degraded from his office of prime minister, and Sayyid Muham- 
mad ascended the throne. The monarch was, however, a mere puppet in the 
hands of his minister; and governing in the name of Muhammad, Sarwar-ul- 
Mulk succeeded before long in producing great and general dissatisfaction*. 
One of the prindpal members of the party who joined to oppose him and 
Miyin uphold the royal authority was Malik Miydn Ohaman, gover- 

nor of Budann.’ The general whom Sarwar-uI-Mulk sent 
to suppress their so-called rebellion made common cause with the malcontents, 
and aided by the Budaun and other forces turned his arms against Sarwar-ul- 
Mnlk. That obnoxious chief was defeated, and perished soon afterwards in 
an attempt on the life of the Sulttia, whom be not unreasonably suspected of a 
deiNgn to shake off his anthority and join the opposite parly. Once more his 
own master, Muhammad, confirmed Miykn Chaman in the government of 
Budaun, adding thereto that of Amroha.* 


^ Dowson^a Elliot, 1V.| 61. 

* Tabakdt-uAkbari{Emott lVs,63)and TdrUth-i-Uubarah Shdhi (/6iVf,64). TheB&mgonga 
it probably the river meant* 

’ Ooweon’fl Elliot, IV«, 81, 81). The imine of thii governor is verionsly given by Yobya 
bin Ahmad as Miy&n Chaman, Ab&r Miyan, Malik Chaman, and Malik Jiman* 
f/6W(BlUot,,lV., 81). 
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Tho death of Sfahammad in 1444 placed theerowhon the head of hia 
son AlAu-d-din. “In 851 fl. (1447 A.D.) the SultAn went to Budaua, 
and after staying there some time returned to Dehli ; when he said he was 
much pleased with Budaun, and wished to stay there always, HisAm KhAn, in 
all sincerity, told him that it was impolitic to leave Oehli 
and to make Budaun the capital. This answer incensed 
the king, and he separated the vazir from himself and left him in Dehli. In 
852 H. (1448 A.D.) he again went to Budaun and gave himself up to pleasure, 
resting satisfied with the little territory that remained to him.”^ It would 
have been far better for AlA-ud-dfn had he taken his vazir's advice and remained 
at Dehli. Ho had not been in Budaun long before his disfavour drove a second 
minister, Hamid KhAn, into flight. M^ing at Dehli, Hamid and HisAm took 
possession of the city, and invited Malik Bahlol Lodi to assume the sovereignty. 
The offer was readily accepted by Bahlol, who marched into Dehli with a large 
force. But as it seemed impolitic at that junction openly to renounce the royal^ 
authority,. Bahlol caused the public prayers (tAuiba) to be read as before in 
AlA-ud-din's name, and in a letter to the king represented that his occupation of 
Dehli had been effected for the maintenance of public order and the punishment 
of the king's enemies. Ala-ud-din was not slow to perceive that he had lost his 
crown, but lacked the energy to attempt its recovery, ife answered by abdicat- 
ing the throne in favour of Bahlol, with the single stipulation that he should be 
allowed to retain the government of Budaun (1450).^ At Budaun he ruled for 
28 years, dying and being buried there in 1478. The exact place of his inter- 
ment is uncertain, bnt it is believed that his remains lie in the mausoleum of his 
mother Makhddma JahAn.^ One of AlA-ud-dfn*s sons, Sayyid Haidar, is said 
to have founded the MfrAn SarAi quarter at Budaun, and his own foundation of 
AlApur will be elsewhere alluded to. * • 

At the time of Ala-ud-dm’s death his son-in-law Husain ShAh, king of 
JaunpuT, was at EtAwa concerting measures for the conquest of Dehli. Seeing 
in this timely casualty a grand opportunity for his own aggrandizement he has- 
tened to Budaun, ostensibly to condole with his wife’s rela-^ 
tions, bnt in reality to seize their heritage. The latter was 
an easy task, and after consolidating his power in Budaun he advanced on Dehli. 
Bahlol was then in the direction of Sirhind, but returned to oppose Husain. A 
truce was, however, struck after some indecisive skirmishes, and Husain returned 

' Tadaidl-i-AM6ari (BlUot, IV., 87). 

•Hid, 87, 88). Tdrm-i-Khd% Jahdn Lodi (Ibid, Y., 79. T8) aod Firishts (quoted in 
uuhtinmad Ear!m*s memoir). 

* See Gazetteer arUolo OU Budaun city. 

t See ibid, Aliput. 


Husain Sbtih. 





l(>^ 


Kban JabaQ» 


to Jannpur,^ Next year (1479) hostilitlea were renewed, and Bahlol suooeeded in 
getting the upper hand of his antagonist. Budaun and Jaunpur were re-annexed 
to the Dehli empire, Husain fled to Bihar, and thus ended a struggle which 
had continued, with brief intervals of hollow peace, for twenty-six years.” In 
the course of this campaign, before the flnal discomfiture of Husain, Bahlol made 
some stay at Budaun.* He was now growing old, and in order to prevent dis^ 
pates after his death, he sought to satisfy his kindred by distributing amongst 
them the ^*arious governments of his empire. In this general redistribution 
Budaun fell to the sharo of Khdn Jabdu Lodi, who was an old and trusted officer, 
as well as a prince of the blood.* A native historian tells th^ 
following tale illustrative of this governor’s generosity. The 
story is characteristic of oriental rule^ and shows how revenues wrung from 
the many were in those days squandered on tho unproductive oonsumption of 
the few. The person benefited was in this case a lazy and impudent monk, whose 
gratitude might certainly be defined as a lively sense of future favours.” 

** One morning,” writes Shaikh nizkultab Miishtaki,^ Baudagi Mian Ibadan Daniabmand went 
to the Kh&n Jahiin, and when asked what bronght him there so early, answered that he wUhed to 
eat khickrij but that he thought he could not have it prepared in time ; he had therefore thought of 
some rich man in whose house he could find it ready ; lie remenihered the Khan, and immediately 
came to him* The Kh&n said he never ate khichri; other things were being made ready, but if he 
(L4dan) liked Mic/triit should be prepared for him. The Mi4n answered:— * The same difficulty 
exists here : while you are getting it ready the time for eating it will have passed.” The Khan said 

* While it is getting ready I will send for some sweetmeats for you from the hdzdr.^ The Mtun said 

* Very good, hut tell the man to bring the money to me : I will direct him what ho should bring,* When 
the money was brought the Mfan said to the man, * Give it to me, and you go and prepare the hhichru* 
In short, when it was ready, and the Mian had finished it, he said be had eaten too freely, and it would 

, be very troublesome for him to stand the motion of a litter. The Khan asked * Why do yon go in a 
litter ; have you no horse?* He replied that a horse which goes uneasily is worse than a litter, 
and that his horse had very unpleasant paces. The Kh4n said * I will give you one of my own 
horses which goes very easily.’ The Mian exclaimed * Why should I not ride if there be suoh a 
horse at my disposal ?’ The Khin ordered hia men to bring a certain horSe, and it was brought 
justas it stood in the stable, with only its clothing on it. He ordered it to be made over to the MfsOi 
who said * In consequence of my belly being so full, I complained of the litter ; but now a greater 
difficulty has arisen, for I never can ride a horse with a naked back.’ The Khan smiled, and sent 
for a saddle, which was brought and put on the horse. The Mi^n then asked whether he was to 
keep the animal at hia house or send it back, * Keep it at your house,' replied the Kh&n* The Miin 
said . there was nobody to take care of it* On this he was told that a servant should be employed 
on monthly wages for the purpose. The Mian again asked what it ate, and was told that it always 
ate pnlae, ooarse sugar, and olarifled butter. The Miau said < Where are such things to begot in 

1 Tarikh-i’^Khdn Jahdn Lodi of Niamatu-llah (Dowson’s Elliot, V,, 86, 87) and Hunid* 
ihabdi-ii-Tawdrihh (quoted In Muhammad Karim's memoir). 

- * Elliot, Ibid, 90 and Firiahta (Muhammad Karim’s memoir). The quotatioo Is from 
Elphlnstone, Hist. VI., 3. 

* FirishU (Blliot, V., 90). 

< In his Wdkidi’i'Muihtdhi (Elliot, IV., 5S8, 639). 

14 
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tbU poor man*i home V 8o iheie also wera ordered to be ginn to him. Again he aaidg * When thfo 
•addle beeomei old another will be reqnired, and new clothing will also be needed when the old is 
worn ottt»* fie was told to take away those articles also. He then said * It would be very trooble- 
some to send the horse-keeper every day for its food } it would be a great favour if you were to 
grant me a village, the income of which will do for all these expenses at once— the wages of the 
groom and the horse’s food, and its ssddte, and its clothing, and its green fodder.’ This request 
of his was also complied with, and a village was granted him in the district of Budaun. On his 
liking leave, he said ho had taken his dinner, and received a horse and a village, but tbe litter- 
carriers who had brongbt him there had got nothing. On this some money* was given to them, 
and then at laet the Mfdn took hla departure. Such was the generosity of KhUn Jah&a Lodi,” 
Bahlol died in 1488, being succeeded by his son Sikandar. The late 
emperor’s policy had failed to attain its object, for almost immediately after 
Sikandar’s accession bis brother B4rbak of Jaunpur refused to recognize his autho- 
rity. The field of the battle that ensued ij uncertain ; but being deserted by a large 
portion of his troops Bdrbak was worsted, and retreated to Budaun. Sikandar 
followedandinvested that city, thus opening its third authenticated siege. His 
brother before long capitulated, and was not only forgiven, but reinstated in the 
government of Jaunpur (1488).^ On the death of Kh4n Jah&n the govern- 
ment of Budaun was granted to Mi4q Zainu-d-din, but the revenues of the fief 
^ appear to have been divided between tbe governor and his 

brother Mian Zabaru-d-din, who lived at Dehli,^ Sikandar 
was succeeded in 1517 by bis son Ibrihim, during whose brief reign the empire 
was dismembered by revolt, and Budaun probably became part of the eastern 
kingdom established by Darya Kh4n Lob&ni.^ The general anarchy ceased in 
1526, when B&bar’s conquest of Hindustan put an end to the Lodi dynasty"* and 


the life of its last king. 

A new and less famous epoch now opens on Budaun, which from the 
accession of the house of Timfir to the rise of the Uohilla power enjoyed com- 
paratively little importance. Hum&yun succeeded his father Babar in 1530, 
but after ten years of troubled sway was ejected by Sher Khdn Siir ; and we 
hear nothing more of Budaun until the accession of tbe 
Afgbias. latter’s second son Muhammad Adil in 1553. Muhammad’s 


short reign was disturbed by constant revolt. His kinsman Ibrdhlm rebelled, 
and was supported by Yaliya Kh&n, governor of Sambbal, who eofnpretely 
defeated at Budaun the royal forces sent to quell the insurrection.^ Ibrfihim now^ 
seized Dehli, and order wak not finally restored before Humdydn, retnming 
after fifteen years of exile, re-established himself on the throne (1555). 

1 T6Tikh^>Ddiidt (Oowson’s Elliot, IV., 456, aod note) : Slrishto X^uoted In Ifnbam* 
mad Earfm’a memoir). 

* (BlUot, 039, 640). 

> Oq B&bar’i invasion in 1524 the eastern provinces, from Budaun to Bih0r, were in open 
revolt.” Caldecott’s life of B4bar: London, 1844, 165. See also Blphinstone, Hist*, VL,!. 

^ MuniakhbfiH^Taioirlkh (quoted in Muhammad Karim’s memoir). 





Dnrinj[ the recent troubles Budauu had been seized by a ZQan of low , 
birth and singular habits, but brave and of popular talents.’'^ Kambar the mad 

Kambar Diirans. ^ Ditodna) acknowledged the authority of the restored em- 

peror, who in return recognized him as governor. A high 
estimate of the favour in which he stood at court excited Kambar's ambitioiii 
and with a. view of extending his authority over the neighbouring government 
of Sambbal he made a military demonstration in that quarter. But Ali Kuli 
Kb&n, the governor of Sambhal, was not to bo thus intimidated by one whom 
he despised as an upstart ; and Kambar returned to Budaun without gaining 
anything beyond his neighbour’s implacable resentment. Ali Kuli now called 
on the Budaun governor to recognize his sovereignty, and on meeting with a 
refusal marched to Budaun and besieged the city. Notwithstanding his dan- . 
gerons position, Kambar now indulged in more than his usual excesses. In- 
juring himself by his gluttony,* and others by his cruelty, he estranged some by 
exactiug their money, and others by the dishonour of their daughters. It is 
indeed impossible to suppose that his nickname was unmerited, and that Kam- 
bar was not in some degree insane. He had, however, sense enough to main- 
tain a careful defence of the fort. At night bo used himself to go the rounds, 
aud on one such occasion his attentive ear caught sounds which led to the dis- 
covery of a mine dug by the besiegers. At length some inhabitants, weary of 
the blockade without and tyranny within their walls, invited the besiegers to 
attack the Shaikhz&da bastion, and assisted their entrance with ladders. The sol- 
diers of Ali Kuli now set fire to the city. Kambar Diw&na was next morning 
captured as, muffled in a blanket, he attempted to escape. Led into the pre- 
sence of the victor, he once more refused to recognize that chiefs authority and 
was beheaded. In pretended ignorance of Hamuydn’s feelings, Ali Kuli sent 
the severed head to Oehli; but the emperor, though mnoh irritated at this private 
war and its result, took uo steps to punish its perpetrators. Kambar’s body 
was buried at Budaun; and the lower classes, with whom, as one of themselves, 
he was very popular, used for many years to make pilgrimages to his tomb.’ 

Akbar mounted the throne in 1556, and some time after his aooession , 


bestowed the government of Budaun on El&sim Ali Elhda 
Bakk&l. In 1571, during the same reign, there was a 


> Erikine*! Bibtr and Humiyun, Bk. VII. 

* Kambar’s grace betore meat Vae as follows " Khdol mdl Khud4 hi aur jin Khudi H 
aer Kambar Diwina dirogha-imutbakh Ktudi hi,” That is " Bat I wealth is Ged's and life is 
God’s, and Kambar Diwina ia saperintendent of God’s kitchen.” 

' Tabahit-i-Ahbari (Elliot, V., 339) ; Muulakhabutd-Tamirihk (quoted in Muhammad 
Karlra’a memoir) : and Erskine’a Bibar and Bumiyia, Bk. VII. (whicb cites Vliishta and tbs 
AhbarMma, os well as the authorities aireody mentioned). 
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Shaikh Entb>ud-din. 


grsat fire in the city. An immense nnmber of Musalm&ns and flindds,” 
'writes an eye-witness,^ perished in the fiames. Carts full of the remains 
of those who were burnt were driven down to the river (Sot), and no one could 
tell who was a believer, and who an infidel. Many who escaped being burnt 
rushed to the ramparts, and wCre so scorched by the fiames that men and 
women precipitated themselves from the wall in despair. Some had their 
skins burnt and disfigured. Water seemed only to add fuel to the fiames.” 
During the confiagration the dome of the great mosque fell in, but the damage 
was repaired towards the close of the reign by Shaikh Kutbu-d-din (diaa Khubu 
Fatehpuri, who was not only governor, but a foster-brother 
of the crown-prince.® The year of fire was followed by one 

of revolt} for in 1572 we find the governor of Ktint and Gola, a tract corres- 
ponding pretty closely with what wo should now call the Sh&hjah&npur district, 
proceeding to Budaun to quell, or assist in quelling, an insurrection.® But the 
principal measure of Akbar’s reign as regarded Budaun was the revision of 
boundary by which that district became a sirkdr of the Dehli province. Under 
this arrangement, of which the details are shown in the Ain-i-Akbari (1596), 
the government of Kfint and Gola was absorbed into that of Budaun. The 
same authority informs us that Akbar established or maintained a mint for 
copper coinage at Budaun. 

Akbar died in 1605, and in the history of the next few reigns Budaun 
is rarely mentioned. Occupied at first with the affairs of the 
DakhiD,and afterwards with civil war, the annalists find little 
time to devote to the politics of a provincial government. According to tradition, 
Jah&ngir ( 1 605-1627) appointed Nawdb Farid Khdn governor of Budaun.® Niyfizs 
Ahmad’s history of Hohilkhand mentions ono Ali Kuli Kh^n as governing there 
during the same reign ; but no authority is quoted, and it is possible that the 
writer may have assigned a mistaken longevity to the Ali Kuli who besieged 
Budaun in 1555. A clear sign of the decaying importance of Budaun itself was 
shown in the reign of the next monarch, Sh^jabfin (1627-1658). The head- 
qnarters of the government were removed to Bareilly, hitherto an out-station 
in the same sarkdr ; but whether a corresponding change took place in the title 
of that aarhdr we cannot pretend to say. The names ofthree successive governors 

> AbdnIK&dir (Elliot, V.. 601 ). 

* See Gazetteer article on Budaun. In the inscription recording the restoration of 
the building Kntb-ud.dfn is called the koka (foster-brother) of prince Saifm (afterwards the 
Emperor Jabingir). Several villages In the Budaun district ate called Kutbpur after this 
governor. 

» TorWA-f-Boditydiij (Billot, V., 606). 

* Muhammad Karim’s memoir. 
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daring this reign— Abdullah Khdn, N^ak Chand, and Kazr Muhammad 
Khto— have been preserved to ns. The last mentioned ruler built in 1632 a 
masonry bridge over the Sot near Budann. It was afterwards destroyed bjr 
lightning, although some traces of it still exist. ^ In the time of Aurangzeb 
(1658-1707) a fresh territorial change was effected, and the governments of 
Budaan and Sambhal, corresponding with the modern division of Rohilkhand, 
were united under the old Hindu name of Katehir. The governor of the new 
province, Makrand Riii, Hxed his headquarters at Bareilly. With the death of 
Aurangzeb began the dissolution of the Dehli empire and the rise of the 
Bohilla power. 

The Afghans who before long established their rule in Budann belonged 
ni * fj 1 •!! great classes — the Bohilla Pathfins of Katehir and the 

Bangash Pathans or dependants of the Farnkhabad gover- 
nor. The history of the former will be treated as a whole in the notice on the 
Bareilly district, and that of the latter in the Farukhabad notice ; but it remains 
here to describe briefly the vicissitudes of their sway in Budaun. The first 
to rise into prominence were the Bangash Path&ns. Their chief Muhammad 
Khdn was a cavalier of fortune, who in 1714 obtained from Farukhsiyar the 
fiefs of Bhojpur and Shamsabad. ® The troubles in which towards the close 
of his reign the emperor was involved enabled Muhammad to become practi- 
cally independent. He assumed the title of Naw&b (viceroy) of Farukhabad, a 
city he had named in honour of his master; and on that master’s death in 
1719 took forcible possession of parganabs Budaun and Usabat.® But mean- 
while had begun the career of the Rohilla Ali Muhammad. Ho was the adopted 
sonofoneDdiid Kh4n, who commencing life as a slave had murdered his master, 
turned mercenary, and in the beginning of the century obtained some villages 
in parganah Satdsi as a reward for his services against the Marhattas.* At 
the age of fourteen, in days when might was right, Ali Muhammad 
found himself fatherless.® But the natural energy of his character asserted 
itself. With a body of his father’s retainers he took service under various 


chiefs, and by fair means or foul had soon added considerably to the paternal 
estates iu Sat&i. His suooess became assured when, for assistance rendered 


> MTibammad Karim’s mrmoir. The bridge was reconstructed 
(races (hat remain are more likely to be those of the restored than 
* In the modem district ot Farukhabad. 


by the Rohillas, and the 
of the original building. 


» S^dr-vlUutahh0t» ! TMK-i-RohilUMnd (quoted by Muhammad Karim). 

* Thew ^Hmcs included Beoli, already mentioned aa the probable rite of Ffroz Shah'a fort 

“d SB article contributed to th^ 


Calcutta Review by Mr. R. S. Whiteway, C.8., 1876. 


® ’/mdd-us Sa4dal (quoted by Muhammad Karim). 
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against the Sayyids of B&rah, the emperor Muhammad ShAh (171WT48) 
granted him the title of Naw&b| and confirmed him in the posaession of all the 
lands he had earned or seized.^ He was now joined by another Bohilla who 
shonld have been his enemy, but who through his means was destined to play 
an important part in the future of Budaun. Rahmat EhAn was the son of 
the master whom D&dd Eh&ii had murdered, and might therefore be expected 
to have a blood-feud with D&dd’s adopted son. But Ali Muhammad was in 
need of an associate whose ancestry might in the eyes of the Rohillas atone 
for his own want of that convenience ; and Rahmat, who was in need of money, 
joyfully accepted his offer of au appointment iu Rohilkhand * When the two 
men met, Ali laid his sword at the feet of Rahmat, and asked the latter to take 
vengeance if he wished it ; but the meeting thus theatrically begun ended 
theatrically with au embrace.^ 

In his invasion of India (1738-39) NAdir Shah did not penetrate so far as 

. - Budaun. But its effects were felt in the advent of a crowd 

AliMahammad. • 

of Afghan refugees who, frightened from Dehli by his 

atrocities, flocked to Ali Muhammad for employment.^ Thus reinforced, the 
NawAb recommenced the annexation of bis neighbours* domains, and even 
defeated the governor of Moradabad, who had been sent to punish his 
depredations.® By skilful negotiations ho managed not only to avert the 
penalties of this open rebellion, but to obtain the recognition of his autho- 
rity over the greater portion of what are now the Budaun, Bareilly, and 
Moradabad districts. Victories which soon after attended his arms in Pilibhit 
and Eumaun served to increase the jealousy which bis former successes 
had excited amongst dangerous rivals, and Safdar Jang, viceroy of Oudb, 
but better known under the title of the NawAb Vazir, had not to linger long in 
his search for a cause of quarrel. An affray in which his foresters were worsted 
by those of AH Muhammad formed the tsxt of a sermon preached to the empe- 
ror on the rebellious and aggressive nature of Rohillas. Muhammad ShAh 
was thus incited to eject that race from Rohilkhand, as Eatchir had now come 
to be called. Advancing in person towards the Ganges, he at RAmghAt crossed 
over into parganah Gunnaur, while AU Muhammad leaving his headquarters at 
Aonla,retiredto Bangarh or YAsafuagar, a fort he had himself erected in parganah 

^ Hamilton’s Rohillas, p. 47. 

* Tirikh-i^RohUhhand (cited by Mohammad Eatfm). 

B Elliott’s H&flz Rahmat, pp. 18, 14, and Settlement Rep«)rt, 1878, para. 36. 

* Mr, Whiteway ’s essay, p. 4, 

B The action took place on the banks of the Aril in parganah Bilaci, not far above the point 
vherethat river enters the modern district , of Budaun. 
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Bis refuge wm surrounded by foresij which was, however, too 
to present any obstaole to the advance of the imperial troops.* The intrigiiea 
of Safdar dang or the prestige of royalty had, moreover, induced most of his 
followers to desert him, and after a short siege he was compelled to surrender 
almost unconditionally (1745). The intercession of the prime minister, who 
feared and disliked Safdar Jang, saved the life of Alt Muhammad. Leaving his 
family .and effects at Budaun, he was taken to Oehli, but he was afterwards 
appointed commanding ofBcer at Sirhind, his sons Abdu-llah and Faiza*llah 
being retained at Debli as hostages for his good behaviour.* Badr IsUm Kh4n 
and Faridu-d-din Khfin were appointed governors of Katelur.* The invasion 
of Ahmad Rlifin flLbd4Ii in 1748 gave Ali Muhammad an opportunity of 
recovering his old domains. For his sons the hostages he had no fear, as 
' Ahmad Kh4a had obtained possession of their persons and sent them to 
Eandahflr, far beyond the reach of the Dehli emperor. On appearing in ' 
Bohilkhand, Ali Muhammad was joined by a host of his old followers, and as 
no troops could be spared to oppose him, he had little difficulty in re>annexing 
that provinoe. In the same year Muhammad Shdb died, being succeeded by 
his son Ahmad Shah. Ali Muhammad now joined heartily in the intrigues 
which gave bis old enemy Safdar Jang the office of prime minister, and in 
return obtained not only an accession of territory, but an imperial confirmation of 
his title to the country he already hold. Thus was firmly and finally established 
the rule of the Bohillas in Katehir.* 


Although not an old man, their chief did not live long to enjoy his reoo* 
vered authority. A Complication of disonlers, including dropsy and cancer, 
was harrying him to his grave ; and gathering bis officers around him, he made 
a last disposition of his worldly affairs. A will was executed by whioh bis pos- 
sessions were distributed equally amongst his six sons. But 

Bahmat Khin. i - ... 

as two of these were prisoners at a foreign court, and the 

remainder minors, Bahmat Ehdn was appointed regent {hdfii). Appoint* 

ments of trust under Hafiz Bahmat were bestowed by the dying chief on 

other officers of Budaun notoriety : thus, Diindi Khdn became commander, 

> Hamilton’s RoMIlaa, op. e3.s4 $ Elliott’s Life of Bifis Rahmat, p. SO i and Mobammad 
Karim’s memoir. It shonld be remembered that most of the present parga^ Bndaiin at that 
time belonged to the Banguh Eathins. Bat for tiie advice of Khim Kbin Bangesh. All 
Muhammad would have fled to Knmann without oppoelng the emperor. 

* It was on the occasion of bis thirs^ march towards Bangasb that linhammad aore 

to the muddx Sot the name of * Yar-i.wafidir,” or faithful friend. * 

* The clmnenex shown toweids All Muhammad oompares fevourablx with the numerous 
czeootloiie of rebels after the Jacobite revolt wUeh frightened England in the —Mf ycu. ■ But 
later events proved that All had been treated with mistaken lenience. 

* HiuniUott't Bobiilas, pp. S4, OS t BUlott’e Halls Bahmat, p. Sl. 

* /(id., pp. 04, 8S ; bat the date tboro gim, 1740, lo wrong. 
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andSardar Kh4u ' paymaster, of the troops, while Fateh Kliiin was made steward 
of the household (Kh4ns4indn). Not long after maturing this arrangement 
Ali Muhammad died (1749),® and Safdar Jang recommenced his intrigues 
for the possession of Rohilkhand. As one of his cat’s paws Safdar employed 
Kaim Kh4n Bangash, who had succeeded his father Muhammad as 
Nawdb of Farukhabad and master of the Budaun and TJsahat parganabs. 
The Rohillas and the house of Bangash had hitherto ruled amicably side 
by side ; and when the former were attacked by the imperial troops in 
1745, K4im Khan had given Ali Muhammad some advice that was probably 
disinterested.® Safdar now succeeded in obtaining from Dehli an order appoint- 
ing the Bangash governor of Rohilkhand, and directing him to take possession 
of that country.* The chief authorities differ as to the manner in which this 
order was received by the parties concerned, but it is probable that both viewed 
with apprehension a dangerous and exhausting struggle, which was likely to 
benefit the victor less than Safdar Jang. Negotiations of a peaceful character, 
certainly took place ; but they failed, and Kaim Khan entered Rohilkhand 
with an army of about 60,000 men. The Rohillas marched from Aonla with 
leas than half that force, and mot him between the villages of Daunri and Ra- 
sulpur in his own pargauah of Budaun. Here a fierce battle ensued. At its out- 
set the Rohillas suffered great havoc from the enemy’s artillery ; but two bril- 
liant charges led by Diiiidi KhAn and Hdfiz Rahinat respectively turned the 
fortune of the day, and tbe death of Kairn Khan completed the rout of the 
enemy. K&fiz Rahraat now took possession of the Bangash camp, and despatched 
the corpse of its late master to Farukhabad for interment (1750).^ The peasants 
around Daunri still show the battle-field, and tremble as on stormy nights they 
hear the din of phantom armies contending in the sky.® By this victory the 
Rohillas became masters of parganahs Budaun and Usahat, of which Fateh Khau 
^was appointed governor. 

Safdar Jang at once consoled himself for the defeat of Kaim Khan by 
annexing that chief’s territory of Farukhabad. But Kdim’s son Ahmad suc- 
ceeded in regaining his heritage, and inflicted twosevere defeats, first on Safdar’s 


^ Hamilton’s Rohillas, pp. 89, 93. 

» The date is taken from Hamilton. BIphlostone represents Ali Muhammad as dead in 1748- 
but this can hardly be accurate, as Ali did n')t even recover Rohilkhand until after the Abdali 
invasion of that year. Elliott adopts tbe same date as Blphiastone (1161 and Mr WhitAWAv 
buries All Muhammad In 1760. wnueway 


^ See preceding paire. 

* A similar order bad already been obtained in favour of one Kutb-ud-din, who while travel 

Ihn this affair will be mentioned in 

the notice on the Bijnor district, where it took place. w *** 

^ Elliott’s H4fiz Rahmat, pp. 30, 31. 

® Mr. Whiteway’s essay, p. 9. 
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deputy, and afterwards on Safdar himself. He next carried the war into the 
Naw&b Vazir’s own province of Oudh ; and Safdar^ 
Troubles with Oudh, hard-pressed and determined to humble the Pathdns 

at any price, called in the aid of the Marhattas.^ And now followed a 
struggle in which the Budaun district was again concerned. Reinforced 
by the horsemen of Sindia and Holkar, and by a contingent of Jfits under 
Sdraj Mai, Safdar Jang advanced on Farukhabad. Alarmed at the approach 
of this irresistible force, Ahmad Khdn crossed over into Rohilkhand, where 
he had succeeded in enlisting the support of S^dullah^ and Fateh Khan. 
H^fiz Rahmat and the other Rohiila chiefs somewhat foolishly held aloof from 
what they considered a dangerous alliance. They should either have prevented 
two of their number from joining Ahmad, or have joined him themselves with 
.their whole available force. On finding Farukhabad empty, Safdar Jang des- 
patched a body of Marhatta horse up the Ganges to take possession of the 
Eamghat ferry near Asadpur, and himself advanced more leisurely in the same 
direction. On reacning R&mghAt he appears to have crossed the river with 
little opposition; and halting a few days at Asadpur, he wrote thence to the 
Rohiila chiefs demanding, in the name of the crown, tribute for the past three 
years. They now saw the folly of having neglected earlier preparations for the 
war to which by the action of Sd^dullah and Fateh they stood committed. 
Without returning an answer they marched to support their friends, who with 
Ahmad Kh^n were retiring northwards before the advancing enemy. Before, 
however, a junction could bo effected, Safd?ir Jang attacked the latter near Isl&m- 
nagar. The Rohiila and Bangash forces, amounting to little more than 12,000 
men, were completely outnumbered, and suffered a crushing defeat (1751).* 
Fearing that a similar disaster might befall his own army, HAfiz Rahmat retreat- 
ed to the foot of the HimAIayas, where in the following year the Rohillas were 
reduced to terms. They gave bonds for an indemnity and tribute, and Safdar 
handed these documents over to the Marhattas in part payment of the reward 
he had promised (1752). 


On his second invasion of the PanjAb in that year, Ahmad ShAh Abd&li, 


Partition of Rohilkhand, 


with a view to gaining the friendship of the Rohillas, 
released the two captive sons of Ali Muhammad and 


1 Elphinstone^B Hist., Bk. XII chap. 4; Hamilton’s Rohillas, pp. lOI, 104; Elliott’s Hiflas 
Rahmat, pp* a5, 40. 

s Sadullah was a youthful son of Ali Muhammad- 

* Hamilton’s Rohillas, pp. 107-1 [0. Elliott’s Life of Rahmat*’ represents that chief as 
present at the engagement, which is described as a drawn battle. But this account is based on the 
Qalist&n-i* Rahmat oi Rahmat’s own son. 
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sent them to RoWlkhaud, with the reconitiiendatioii that they should bo placed 
in possession of the domains bociuoatliod to thorn by thoir father s will. Hdfiz 

'Rahmiit was of coiu'so unwillin|^ to sacrifice his authority in this mannerj and 

after Rohilkhand had been purposely so divided amongst the sons of AH Mu- 
hammad as to ensure thoir quarrelling amongst tliomselves, a fresh arrange- 
ment was adopted, by which tho cloven parganahs now constituting the Budaun 
district were divided as follows (1751): Rajpura, Asadpur, Islamnagar, Bisauli, 
and Satasi wore assigned to Rahmat’s cousin, Dundi Khdii ; Fateh Khan 
retained possession of Budaun and Usaluit, while Abdullah Khan, who alone of 
all Ali Muhammad’s sons obtained a footing in this distinct, was established in 
possession of Ujhaui and Sahaswuii. Kot was given to tho paymaster Sarddr 
Khan in return for expenses incurred by him during the late hostilities, and 
Salunpur Hafiz Rahmat kept for himself.* Tho monuments of their rule left 
by Dimdi Khan at Bisauli, by Fateh Khiiu at Budaun and Usahat, and by 
AbdulUh Khdn at Ujliaui will be rofcrroJ to in tho Glazettoer articles on thoso 
towns. The emperor Ahmad Shah and the Nawab Vazir Safdar Jang died in 
17 54, tho former being succeeded by Alamgir II., and the latter by his son Shujd- 
ud-daula. Tho events of tho next few years may be passed over very briefly. 
In 1757 Ahmad Shdh Abdali again invaded India, and on his departure Rohil- 
khand suffered from a iMirhatta incursion; but noith.ir of these events atfootod 
tho district of Budaun. In 1759 the throne became temporarily vacant by tlio 
murder of Alamgir Ik, the last Dehli emperor that need bo mentioned in this 
narrative ; and in tho same year took place tho fourth Abddli invasion. The 
invader was assisted by tho Rohxllas, and as both Hafiz Rahmat and Diindi 
Khdn were concerned in the campaign, his army must have included a large 
contingent from Budaun. The Rohillas did not, however, distinguish themselves 
at tho battle of Pdnlpat in 1761. H.ardly more than six mouths after that 
event Abdullah Khiin, vvho h.ad become a professed ascetic, .and, according to the 
practice of his order, affectod to chorisli venomous reptiles, died from the bite of 
a pet snake at Ujhdui, ® and was succeeded by his son Nasrulldh. To tho 
famine of the same year some allusion has been already made, p. 33. 

For the next eight years Budaun matters linger out of sight, but in tho 
Mftihattas. meanwhile tho allied Rohilla and Marhatta forces 

nndoi Hafiz Rahmat and Holkar had been defeated 
by their future masters, tho English, in tho Dudb. The same country was in 
1769 invaded by tho Marbattaa, who seem to have by this time completely 

^ Mr. Court’s Budaun Meninir, p. 2 

^ Ilamiltou’s ilohillas, p. loo. 
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recovered from '‘the effects of their chastisement at Panipat. On his march 
to join Ahmad Khiin Bangash against these maninders Hafiz Rahmat passed 
through Budaun and Usahat^ intending to cross the Ganges at Kfidir Chauk. 
But some information received at the latter place altered his design, and after 
baiting for a few days at Sahaswan, he marehoJ down the left bank of tho 
river to cross it at Fatehgarh.^ The result of this campaign was the complete 
discomfiture of the Rohil las. Their power was yet further weakened in 1770 
by tho death at Bisauli of Dundi Khan, who was succeeded in his Budaun 
possession by his sous Mahibullah and Fatelnillah. In the succeeding year 
the Marhattas, following up their sace(33so3 of 1769^ ravaged Rohilkhand, while 
the rulers of Budaun — Rahmat, Fateh, Sirdar, Fatcliullali and Muhibb- 
ullah — fled northwards.^ But in 1772 Rahmat entered into an offensive and 
defensive treaty with the Naw&b Vazir Shuja-ud-daiila, promising to pay tho 
latter a subsidy of about £400,000 for his assistance. This treaty, which 
was hereafter to exercise a decisive influence on tho fate of the Rohilla 
power, was countersigned by Sir Robert Barker, tho English commander- 
in-chief. Shortly after its execution tho Marhattas withdrew, and tho aged 
Sardar Khdn of Kot expired, leaving that parganah to his sons Ahmad and 
Mir Muhammad Kh^n. The elder son Ahmad, who had succeeded to his 
father’s office of paymaster, was before long engaged with his younger brother 
in a quarrel about the division of their patrimony. Finding that no redress 
could be obtained from Hdfiz Rahmat, who favoured tho claims of his senior, 
Mir Muhammad took up arms and seized possession of Ahardt.® Rahmat now 
sent Fateh Khdn against the insurgents, and Mir Muhammad was defeated and 
takenprisoner on the banks of the Sot.^ Barely had this insurrection been 
quelled when one of Rahmat’s own sons, Iiidyat, rebelled against him. The 
wily father induced his son, by tho promise of forgiveness and the Salfmpur 
parganah, to proceed towards the latter slightly attended. On his way Inayat 
was, not without some fighting, captured ; and ho was after i/v\ards relentlessly 
banished (1772).® 

The treaty with Shujd-iid-daula had been signed in J nne, and in November, 
The English ap- when the floods of the rainy season had subsided, tho 
Marhattas advanced towards the Ganges with the intention 
of invading Rohilkhand. On their way to Rfimgluit they despatched a message 
demanding from the Rohilla chiefs payment of the sums for wdiich t venty 

^ Elliott’s Hafiz Rahmat, pp. 89-90, 

* /6iV/, and Hamilton’s Rohillas, pp. 161-166. 

® Fic/e *Uprrt, p 46. 

^ Hamilton, p, iSO, 

5 EHioit, pp. IIO-IU ; Hamilfon’a UolalbH* p leo. 
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years before the latter had given bonds to Safdar Jang. The demand was of 
oonrse a mere pretext for war, and the Rohillas treated it as such. Hahmat 
proceeded to organize his armaments at Bisauli, and in the meantime sent 
paymaster Ahmad Khan forward with a force to prevent the passage of the 
Marhattas at Rdmgliat. Ahmad seems to have confined himself to taking up a 
position at Asadpur near the ferry, and here ho was attacked by a squadron of 
Marhatta horso who had succeeded in crossing the river. He at once sent to 
Bisauli for assistance, but before it could arrive was overpowered by a larger 
force under Holkar and compelled to surrender. The Marhattas now marched 
through the district into that of Moradabad, plundering the country as they 
went. But they were shortly to be opposed by a mightier power than them- 
selves. As the designs of the Marhattas were known to be directed as much 
against Oudh as Rohilkhand, Shuja-ud-daula had before the invasion sought the 
assistance of his allies the English. A brigade under Sir Robert Barker had in 
answer to this call occupied Oudh ; and when intelligence was received that the 
Marhattas were approaching UamghAt, the combined Oudh and British forces 
had advanced by forced marches towards Rohilkhand. On reaching the borders 
of that province they found the position as follows ; Ahmad Khan had just sur- 
rendered to the army of Holkar. The camp, anillery, and military train of the 
Marhattas were awaiting a favourable opportunity to cross the Ganges under 
Besaji Pandit ; and Hdfiz Rahmat, still at Bisauli, was making advances to the 
Marhattas with a view of at once securing his own safety and evading the pay- 
ment of the subsidy promised to Shuju-ud-daula under the late treaty.^ Intelli- 
gence of these movements quickened the action of the allies, and an English 
detachment was with all speed sent to check r.he further passage of the Marhat- 
tas» A body of about 4,000 Marhatta horse were surprised in the act of crossing 
by a ferry^ some five miles below Ramghat ; but on the appearance of the hostile 
force they retreated scatheless to the southern bank, and the English pursued 
their march up the river to Asadpur, thereby separating the division of BesSji 
from that of Holkar, which, as already mentioned, had started for the Moradabed 
district. On arriving at the bank of the Ganges near Asadpur the British w’ere 
assailed by a cannonade from the Marhatta artillery across the river. But our 
guns replied with such effect that those of the enemy wore silenced, and the 
Marhattas with some precipitation removed their camp to safer ground. On 

^ Hamilion’B Hohillas, pp. 188-19S. The account given by Hahmat’s son in the Gulistdn-i Rahmat 
Strikes one as being extremely inaccurate. It gays nothing about these negotiations, describes 
Dindia as present with the Marhatta army, and represents Rahmat as eagerly marching from 
Bis^U to the rescue of Ahmad, and defeating the Marhattas with an inferior force. 

Hamilton places it at the “ Gaat of Gurrickpore”— possibly that which is now known as 
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the following dey Bahmat, finding further procrastination impossible^ joined 
Shuj&-ud-daula. It was now arranged that the English should account for 
the Marhattas under Besdji, while the combined armies of Shujfi.-ud-daula and 
the Bohillas should pursue the force of Holkar. Sir Robert Barker’s brigade 
crossed the Ganges at Bdmghdtj but Bes&ji avoided an action, and decamped 
with such speed that the English were able to re-oross over inty the Budaun 
district on the following day. Here they found that, owing to mutual suspi- 
cion, and perhaps to some quarrel about the subsidy, ShuJA-ud-dauIa and Hafiz 
Bahmat had remained inactive. It was therefore left for General Barker to 
expel Holkar from Rohilkhand ; and marching towards Sambhal ho performed 
that operation without the least opposition (1773).^ 

Shortly after the retreat of the Marhattas the death of Fateh Khan 
Fall of the Rohil- placed his son Azlra in possession of parganahs Budaun 
. and Usahat. The elephants, artillery, and other important 

personal property of the late chief, which were on his decease at Usahat, 
became the subject of a quarrel between Azirn and his brother Irshidad Ahmad 
of Aonla. Through the mediation of Hafiz Rahraat, Azirn was forced to 
admit Irshiddd’s right to one-half of the disputed valuables. After this admis- 
sion the latter affected to treat bis brother with great cordiality ; but having 
thus thrown Azirn off his guard, marched to Usahat and seized the coveted 
effects. Azim fled, while Irshid^d took possession of Budaun and Usahat, and 
was confirmed in his father’s title of steward. Meanwhile the paymaster 
Ahmad of Kot had been ransomed from the Marhattas.^ But the dominion 
of the Bohillas in Budaun was fast drawing to a close. On his return to 
Oudh Shuj^-ud-daula had demanded, and been refused, the subsidy promised 
under the treaty of the preceding year, and hail resolved to indemnify himself 
by the annexation of Rohilkhand. In pursuance of this design he enlisted 
the assistance not only of the English, whose General had countersigned 
the treaty, but of several Rohilla chiefs, including Ahmad, MuhibuMh, 
and Fatehull&h, who held between them about half the district of Budaun. 
Everything being now ripe for action, he early in 1774 ordered his General 
Lat&fat Ali to march up the Ganges from Farukhabad and build a bridge of 
boats at Ramgh4t. He was afterward induced to alter his original plan and 
advance upon Rohilkhand through his* own territory ; but the collection of 
materials at Ramgh&t, and a last threatening demand for the subsidy, had 

I HtmiUon’s Rohillas, pp. 194, 19S. 

* Ibid, pp. I9», 204, 206 ; RlUott'. Uiflz Bahmat, pp. 110, 111. 
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warned Hafia Rahmat to prepare for the approaching struggle. The first step 
of the Rohilla chief was to provide himself with funds, the sinews of war ; and 
for this purpose he made requisitions on the paymaster, Ahmad of Kot, and the 
steward, Trshidad Ahmad of Bndaun and Usahat. Both these officers at first 
refused to make advances. But the former regarded the latter’s territory of 
Budaun with a greedy eye, and when Ilahmat persuaded Trshiddd to offer 
certain lands in that parganah as security, Ahmad was unable to resist the 
temptation of making a loan which would give him some hold on the coveted 
domain. Neither the steward nor the paymaster joined the Bohilla army until 
some time after its formation.^ They were not the only chiefs who while 
affecting to support Haliz liahmat had been urged by the |)roini.ses or threats 
of the Nawab Vazir to remain neutral. Mnhibullah and Fatehulldh 
had professed to be unablo to move for want of money, and although 
Hafiz Rahinat sent thorn a large part of the sum borrowed from Irsliidad, 
they lingered at Bisauli until the day before the decisive battle was 
fought.^ 

Such was the state of affairs when Sluijii'ud-daula, backed by an English 

brigade under Colonel Oliampion, invaded Rohilkhand.® 
Battle of Miranpur Katra. i i 

What happened afterwards belongs to the annals of the 

neighbouring district, Shahjahtinpur ; and it will bo enough hero to Inontion 
that on the 23rd April, 1774, the Rohillas were completely defeated at Miran- 
pur Katra. In this action Hafiz Rahmat ended his eventful life, and the Nawab 
Vazir became master of Kobilkhand. Ahmad and Irsliidad fled on the mor- 
row of the battle to Bisauli, but deeming themselves unsafe there, continued 
with their families and treasure their flight towards the hills.^ Muhib-ullah 
and Fatehullah, who arrived later, elected to remain at Bisauli. Fatehulidh 
afterwards started for Shuja-ud-daula’s camp at Bareilly, but instead of ob- 
taining, as he had hoped, a grant of territory, was placed under arrest. At the 
same time Najf Khan was despatched with a body of troops to take possession 
of Bisauli, where they kept MuhibUlIah a close jirisoner within his house. And 
when shortly afterwards the Nawab Vazir arrived at Bisauli in person, both 
brothers wore sent for confinement to Allahabad, while their parganahs were con- 
fiscated.*^ The rainy season had by this time set in, and the troops of the Nawdb 
Vazir, with their English allies, went into cantonments near Bisauli. But the 

^ Hamilton-a KoTallrtB, pp. 22I-1J9S. 

^ JMy 2\i5 ; aurl KUiott*s llfiflz Rahmat, pp. 1 IS, i J4. 

® The conduct of Warrou Hastinjis in enUriutt upon tliia war formed the first charge in the 
imptachmeut against him in the British House of Commons soiiie twelve yciirs later. 

* llamiltoiCs Hohillas ]). 243. 

^ Ihidy 244, 261 ; and Elliott’s Hafiz Kalinat, pp. l23, 124. 
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movements of FaizuUdh Khdn compelled them in the hegiuning of August once 
more to take tlie field. They marched northwards, and were absent some three 
months. On their niturn Shuja-ud-daiila halted for a few days at Bisauli, wliile 
the English troops remained encamped at Hdmghdt for several weeks before 
quitting the district. During the campaign Shiija had contracted an illness of 
which ho died soon after his return to Oudh (1775). He was succeeded by 
his son Asaf-ud-daula.^ 

The change of rulers wliich Budaun had undergone was not a change for 
„ , ^ the better, and the beneficial results of Rohilla govern- 

ineiit have probably been exaggerated. Rough Afghan 
soldiers, with a strong dash of the freebooter in their characters, wore indeed 
hardly the men scatter plenty o*er a smiling land.” But there is no doubt 
that their vigorous personal rule was better for the couotry than was the rapa- 
cious administration of the Nawab Vazir’s deputies. While Shujti-iid-daula 
was in cantonments at Bisauli, a Hindu named Biyas Rai had wormed himself 
into tho victor’s favour, and sticceodod in obtaining a farm of the Rohilkhand 
revenues.^ His malversations and tyrannies were too open to escape notice 
even in that day, and ho was soon displaced ; but the sy‘;tem of governing 
the conquered districts by prefects, who were also tax-farmers, remained in 
force; and for the next twenty-soven years Budaun was ruled by the 
methods which in all countries and at all times have made the words publican 
and sinner commutable terms. Tho following is a list of the amils or tax- 
farming governors who ruled at Budauu during tho reign of Xsaf-ud- 
daula 


Khwdjd Aftdb Khdn 


• •• 

... 

1774 

Rdjd Eundan Lai 


• «4 

... 

... J776 and 1776 

Rdjd Suraj Singh 


• •• 


... 1777 

Rdjd Eundan Ldl 


• •• 

««• 

... 1778 

Rdjd Daulat Singh 



• •• 

... 1779 

Bdja Eundan Lai and Ehwaja Ain-ad>din 

... 

... 1780 

Ehwaja Ain-ud-din 

... 

tco 

1*. 

... 1781 to 1784 
(both inclusive.) 

Rdjd Jagarndth 


ft* 

..I 

... 1785 and 1786 

Raja Bhagwan Das and Jeth Mai 

• tf 

... 

1787 

Mahdi Ali Ehdn 

... 


*•1 

... 1788 to 1793 
(both inclusive.) 


The death of Xsaf-ud-daula in 1794 placed his adopted sou Vazir Ali for 
a short time in possession of the Oudh territories. Vazir was, however, 

^ Hamilton’s Kohillas, pp. 260, 270, 271 ; Elliott’s Hafiz liahinat,p. X28. 

Hamiltoiit pp. 25.3, 264 . Biyas Rdt had been the Ditvdn or prime minister of IHaz Rahmat, 
and the yearly rent which he olfered for Ihc farm was two karort of rupees, or about two 
million pounds sterling, 
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deposed in the same yeai^, and daring the reign of his succoftsor Sa&dai Ah the 
list of Biidaun governors is continued as follows : — 

Mohan Lai ... 1794 and 1796 

j^L^mas Ali ••• ••• ••• ••• 1796 and 1797 

Husain Ali *** *** 1798 to 1801 

If it be asked why a mere list of naiLes and dates is given as the history 
of the Naw^b Vazir’s ad nlinistration, the answer is that his creatures left no 
more solid evidences of their rule behind them. No important public measures 
could be expected from men whose only object was the accumulation of a pri- 
vate hoard ; no buildings attest in this district the existence of governors w’ho 
were architects only of their own fortunes. The amils/’ writes Mr. Court, 
^independently of being invested with administrative powers, were also 
farmers of the revenue of the provinces over which they held authority. Their 
tenure of power was uncertain, and it consequently became their object to 
collect as much, and to pay as little, as they could. They sublet the country 
in estates to the highest bidder. A total want of good faith existed between 
the arail and the sub-tenant. The former, again, whose tenure of lease was 
as precarious as that of the arail, in his turn exacted all he could from the 
cultivators of the soil, who were thus reduced to the lowest ebb of misery. 
Villages were depopulated, cultivation disappeared, and in its stead dense 
jungle covered the soil.^i This plundering and blundering’’ was fortunately 
of short duration. The NawSb’Vazir had under various treaties engaged to 
provide a subsidy for the support of the English force which ho had located in 
Cession to the Bri- his territories. But in 1801 the arrears of this subsidy 
had reached an amount which he was utterly unable to 
pay ; and to satisfy the debt he agreed to surrender Rohilkhaud and other 
provinces to the East India Company. The agreement was ratified by a treaty^ 
on the 10% of November in the same year, and since that date Budaun has 
been subject to the British Government. 

The short and simple annals of the Budaun parganahs, from their cession 
up to the formation of the district (1824), aro told elsewhere. Except adminis- 
trative changes and settlements of land revenue no events of importance occur- 
red. The same remark applies to the third of a century which intervened 
between the formation of the district and the great rebellion of 1857. The famine 
of 1836-37 did indeed cast a gloom over part of that period, but the misfortunes 
of that hungry year have been related once for all (p. 33). 

The mutiny cannot be said to have come upon Budaun like a thief in the 
The rebellion of 1857 . Premonitory signs of rebellion had appeared, not 

only in the outbreak of neighbouring districts, but in the 
* Court’s Budaun Memoir, pp. 3, 4, » Aitchison’s Treaties. VoL IL, pp. 191-H6. 
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lawleesness of the district itself. Intelligence of the rising at Meerut (Mirath)*^ 
had with less than the proverbial speed of ill news reached the inhabitants of 
the district about the 16th of May, 1857.^ Men’s minds,” writes Mr. Carmi- 
chael, ^^had become excited and unsettled, and it may be presumed that there 
were not wanting either bad or ambitious characters who hoped by the intro- 
duction of ^ the good old rule, the simple plan, that he shall take who has the 
power, that he shall keep who can,’ to better their existing condition.” The 
Outbreak at Bihta outburst of misrule was at Bihta Qos&in, where a cart- 
ful of melons was plundered, and the police who came to 
enquire into the offence were repulsed and put to flight by the rabble. As the 
magistrate of the district was not in a position to punish the outrage, it of 
course led to others. On the 21st the villagers of tho Asadpur parganah, who 
are still noted for their thieving propensities, opened a campaign of robbery 
on the highway, and piracy on tho Ganges. ® 

The Magistrate and Collector was Mr. William Edwards, and we are 
Conduct of the Ma- assured by Sir John Kaye* that there were few abler 
gUtrate. few better men in tho service. With the force at his 

disposal vigorous action was impossible, and Mr. Edwards strove to avert tho 
impending calamity by politic measures. Conciliator}'’ and reassuring letters 
were addressed to many of tho more influential landholders ; but at the same 
time the police force, mounted and dismounted, was largely augmented. Mean- 
while lawlessness, especially in the western parts of tho district, increased* 
Encouraged by tho impunity which had attended their robberies, the rustic 
canaille now turned their attention to murder. Two landowners were slain by 
Ahars at Pataria in parganah Asadpur, while a third was despatched by K^jputs 
at Bin^war in parganah Budaun.® 

The 25th of May was a Muhammadan festival, and it was reported to 
^ the Magistrate that the Muhammadans of Budaun city 

would revolt at an appointed hour. “ So ho invited to hia 
house the chief Musalm&ns of tho place, and there taking counsel with them 
on the public safety, detained them until the hour was passed. Many of them 
were fierce and insolent, and all excited. The meeting was a noisy and tumultu- 
ous cue ; but the people calmed down after a time, and the day passed over 
without an outbreak.”® Mr. Edwards was no doubt in considerable danger. 
He was esteemed to be rather a Christian of Christians,” and Musalmdn 


1 loth May, 1857. * Carmichael’s mutiny narrative, 

of the Sepoy War, Vol 1X1., chapter 9. * Carmichael, /. c. 

Sepoy War, Vol. IIL, chapter 9. 


^ Ihid, ^ Histogy 
> Kaye’s History ol the 
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bigotry was rampant. H© was, moreover, the only man of pare European 
descent in the station. His treasury was guarded with a watchful yet covetous 
eye by a detachment of the 68th Native Infantry from Bareilly; and he mis* 
trusted that force no less than the police guards at the jail and other public build* 
ings. The storm of the 25th was, however, succeeded by a lull. Two uneventful 
days passed, but on the evening of the third, as Mr. Edwards ^‘sat at his lonely 
dinner,” there rode up to his house a horseman whom he recognized as his cousin, 
Mr. Phillips, Magistrate of the neighbouring district of Eta.^.Mr. Phillips was on 
The Magistrate of ^ Bareilly to seek military aid for the repression of 

Eta arrirea, disturbances in his own district, and he must have been con* 

siderably disappointed when his cousin informed him that such help bad been 
already refused to Budaun, Hearing, however, that the “town and rich mart 
of Bhilsea”^ were in some danger of being sacked by marauders, Mr. Edwards 
made another appeal to the Commissioner of Bareilly for assistance ; and 
Mr. Phillips awaited the reply at Budaun. The Commissioner’s answer gladdened 
them with the promise of a company of native infantry under an English officer.* 
But their exultation was short-lived ; for on the morning of the 1st June, 
News of the outbreak when the arrival of the promised force might reasonably be 
at Bareilly. expected, news reached them that the Bareilly brigade had 

mntinied, that the few European survivors of that station had escaped massacre 
only by flight, and that a portion of the mutineers were advancing on 
Budaun.^ 

Now as Budaun is but a forced day’s march distant from Bareilly, it was 
Betreat of the Eta necessary that the two Magistrates should promptly, decide 
Magistrate. some line of conduct. Mr. Phillips’ resolution was soon 

takeiu He mounted his horse and galloped southwards, to cross the Ganges 
and reach his post before the roads were closed. Mr. Edwards decided to 
remain for the present at Budaun. Ho was undoubtedly right. Duty demanded 
that he should remain at his post until that post became untenable ; and un* 
tenable it could not be called until an actual rising took place in the city, <x 
until the nearer approach of the Bareilly mutineers rendered flight inevitable. 
During the course of the day he was joined by three fellow-countrymen, the 
jo^d^^her*Eur^ Messrs. Donald, father and son, indigo-factors of Bilsi, 
pesQs. and Mr. Gibson, a patrol in the Customs Department.* 

* The authorities differ as to the exact date of Mr. Phillips’ arrival. Sit John Kaye, 
course Mr. Edwards’ “ Personal Narrative, ” makes Mr, Phillips reach Budaun on 
2® Carmichael in his Bndaun mutiny narrative fixes the SSth as the date j and 

jar. f buUps hunself, in the Eta mutiny narrative, says he arrived on the S#th. * <. BiW. 
!Kaye. f Carmichael. 
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After they had prayed iOj;ether Mr. Edwards advised his oompanlona to loake 
good their escape : but union gave a sense of safety, and they resolved to 
remain with the Magistrate.^ The subahd&r or native officer in command of 
the treasury guard, about a hundred men who have been already mentioned 
as belonging to the 68th Native Infantry at Bareilly, assured Mr. Edwards 
that his sipahis had no communication with their mutinous comrades at that 
station. He protested with solemn oaths that they would be true to their 
salt, and that they would defend the treasury of their masters against the mob 
of the city. 

The perfidy of these declarations was proved on the afternoon of 
Mutiny of the trea- that very day, when the treasury guard mutinied. They 
■ury guard. « geized the treasurer under their charge, released the prison- 

ers in the jail, and commenced a desultory fusillade with their muskets. They 
were joined, as a matter of course, by all the bad characters in the city, and all 
« kinds of excesses were committed.”^ The released malefactors from the jail, 
some three hundred in number, came Hocking around the Magistrate’s bouse : 
and blood-thirsty yells warned its inmates that they must choose between 
flight or death. 

Mr. Edwards and his three companions mounted their horses, which had 

Flight of the Magis- been kept saddled, and rode for dear life.® But thev bad 
trate and his oomps- ^ 

Dions. not galloped far before they were met by Shaikh Sharf-ud- 

dfn and his retainers : and they were persuaded by that loyal landholder to take 

shelter in his house at Shaikhupur, about three miles south-west of Budaun. 

On their way they repassed Mr. Edwards’ bungalow, which was already being 

plundered. “ The first man I saw,” writes Mr. Edwards, “ was one of my own 

orderlies, and who had been a favourite of mine, with my dress-sword on him.” 

They reached Shaikhupur in safety, and passed there a portion of the night. 

But consultation convinced them that there was no safety so near Budaun, 

and they continued their flight to Kakora, a village on the banks of the 

Ganges, and belonging to Shaikh Sharf-ud-din,* whence they crossed over next 

morning (June 2nd) into the Eta district. Their subsequent adventnrea 

have no connection with the Budaun district, and need not be related 

here; suffice it to say that they survived the turmoils of that disastrons. 

year. 

* Kaye, Vol. III., chap. 2. * Carmichael, p. a. » Rayo, Vol III, i«1iap . S. 

* Sir J<^n Kaye says they “ vent on into the howling wildemesa.’* No doubt the cropa were not 
at that eeaion on the ground, but “howling wilderness" is hardly the term to apply to a letUIa 
parganah well-studedd with Tillages. 
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But to return to Budaun. The same morning which saw Mr. Edwards 
cross the Ganges saw the Bareilly mutineers arriYO in the oity.^ 
They fraternized with the treasury guard and the popu- 
lace, and set fire to the bungalows of the ciril station. “ The 
sepoys, the townspeople, the released convicts, the predatory classes from the 
neighbouring villages, scrambled for the spoil of the British Government and 
its officers, and execrations bitter and deep went up at the thought of the 
abnormal emptiness of the treasury; for Edwards, seeing what was coming, 
had wisely refused to receive for a time the instalments of revenue due from 
the zemindars.” ® But the more respectable burghers, the men who had 
property or honour to lose, trembled with some reason at these excesses. They 
spread the report that a European force was at hand, and the sip&his there- 
upon decamped with their plunder to Bareilly. 

The departure of the soldiery enabled several Eurasians who had been 

hiding about the city to escape. Mr. Stewart, tho bead- 
Departure of nau- o r ^ 

tineera and escape clerk of the Collector’s office, found a refuge with his family 

of Eurasians. Shaikhiipur. They were protected for many months by 

Shaikh Sharf-nd-din, who eventually succeeded in sending them safely to 

Aligarh* Another clerk, named Erith, obtained refuge with tho landholders 

of Nagla Shark! ^ in parganah Budaun, and three brothers, named Peters, of 

whom two were in Government employ, were sheltered by friendly zemindars 

in parganahs Budaun and Ujh&ni. 

Anarchy now reigned supreme throughout the district* The roads were 
no longer safe for travellers, and opportunity was taken by 
the bands of armed men who scoured the country in all direc- 
tions not only to satiate their lust of plunder, but to settle old feuds by an appeal 
to arms, or more frequently by cruel murders.” ^ The Ahars of Gunnaur tahsSl, 
the RAjputs of Budaun and Ddtdganj tabsils, ana of parganah Kot, tho Muham- 
madans of parganah Bisauli, and the Ahirs, Rajputs, and Muhammadans of 
parganah Sahasw&n, began amongst themselves a series of petty civil wars in 
which village fought against village, and family against family. As examples 
may be quoted the attacks made by the Ahars on Bhois in Sahaswdn and 
DhanAri in Rajpura. The RAjput squire of Bhofs was besieged in his mud 
fort, and after a desperate resistance was slain with more than forty of his 

' According to Sir John Kaye, they arrived on the preceding evening. But June 9nd is given 
as the date in the official mutiny narrative. • Kaye. * The tenants of these land- 

holders were less loyally disposed than themselves. The former assisted in destroying the 
records of the two munsifs' courts and of the principal police station at Budaun. ♦ Car- 

michael, p. 3 , 


General anarchy* 
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fcdlowers. The number of villagers murdered at Dhan&ri is uncertain, but the 
bleeding head of their B^put diief was carried in triumph through the Abar village 
of Bhir^ti. Bilsi was sacked for over a fortnight by the Rajputs. The facto-* 
ries of the Messrs. Donald, not only at that place, but at Budaun, Bisanli, and 
Ujhani, were completely gutted : even the iron boilers were melted down and cast 
into shot It was an evil time for rich tradesmen, for the corn-dealers and money- 
lenders. They did not indeed suffer in their persons, but were compelled to pay 
blaok-mail to those over whom in more peaceful times thay bad tyran- 
nized. 

The Government treasuries at outlying tahsilis fared little bettor than 
that at Budaun itself. The tahsildar of D^t&ganj saved his treasure from the 
hands of importunate Rdjpnts only to lose a great portion of it to the mounted 
police whom he had engaged to carry it into Budaun. The remainder he dis- 
tributed amongst his orderlies, whether in consequence of threats, or because ho 
saw no safer way of ridding himself of his dangerous charge, is uncertain. ^ 
The money at Bisanli tabslli fell into the hands of one Aziz Khan, who had 
proclaimed himself snbah or governor of that town and its environs. He was, 
however, harassed in his possession by the Rajputs, and at last fled with his 
booty to Khan Babddnr Kh&u at Bareilly.® There will be some occasion to men- 
tion this Khin Bahadur hereafter : and he may therefore be introduced to the 
reader here as a Pathan who on the strength of his descent from Hahz Bahmat 
had appointed himself viceroy (subahddr) of Robilkband. His usurpation was 
not without some show of popular favour, and he proceeded to govern the province 
in the name of the emperor of Dehli. 

It is refreshing to turn from anarchy to government of any sort. On the 
T, . w,. 1 . . ^ ^7th Juno Abd-ur- Rahim Khan, whom Khdn Bahtidur had 

Establishment of . _ ' 

arebel goverament. appointed governor (ndzimj of Budaun, arrived in that 

town with his deputy Fas^hatnlldb. They had not appeared 

a day too soon. On the very morning of their arrival some Rdjputs had failed 

in an attack on the loyal stronghold of Shaikbdpur. A few days before, a 

band of the same turbulent race had made a raid npon the city, and as Aziz 

Kbdn was back in Bisanli, further broils between bis party and the Bdjpatg 

might be expected. The new governor at once applied himself to the ardonus 

task of restoring order. He issued orders to all the subordinate officials 

who had served our Government to retnra to their posts and continue 

their duties as before. “ All, with one or two exceptions, complied for fear of 

* After the establishment of the rebel government search was made for these otderUee. 
ftndsneh as could . be found were made to disgorge tbeir booty (Car michaers uarrativeh p« 5)* 

I Mutiny narratireip. 4* 
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Their difficulties. 


tile oonsequences of a refusal, but many took an early opportunity to throw 
up their appointments.” The Faujd&ri sarishtaddr or olerk of the Magistrate’s 
court was appointed Deputy Magistrate, and two pensioned tahsildkrs became 
Deputy Collectors. Other minor appointments were made in the same manner, 
the machinery of our Government being wisely preserved until the restoration of 
order should enable the rebel administrators to turn their attention to retro- 
grade reforms, in the then troubled state of the district military organization 
could not be overlooked, and a brigadier (aipdh adldr) and paymaster to the 
forces {bakh$hi-i-/auf) were nominated. 

But the creatures of sedition found it had been an easier task to subvert 
the old reign of law than to establish a new one in its 
stead. Obstacles of religion and race hindered the consoli- 
dation of their rule. “ The faith of the dominant party was the faith of a 
minority.”^ Elsewhere, where the Muslims undoubtedly excelled the Hindds 
in the qualities of fight and counsel, the former had little to fear. But a large 
portion of the Hindus in this district were the descendants, perhaps degenerate, 
of one of the most warlike races in the world. The prestige of Muhammadan 
government had been injured by the ascondaucy of the British, and theBajputs 

were not disposed tamely to resubmit themselves to 
the yoke of the circumcised. In July the financial 
needs of the governor pressed him to demand subsidies from the landowners 

around Budaun. In some cases the demand was 
successful, but the Rajputs of Khnnak and Rafiabad 
sturdily refused to pay the obnoxious impost, and although their villages were 
burnt as a coercive measure, it does not appear that any of their money found 
its way into the public exchequer. In the same month Khdn Bahadur Ehfin 
appointed two proprietors of some influence to manage the tahsil of D&t&ganj. 
But the zamfnddrs of the neighbourhood, principally Rdjputs, repudiated their 
authority, and gathering under the leadership of a R&jput chief known as “ the 
Dhapd Dhfim”* advanced upon Budaun. They were defeated in a skirmish 
on the outskirts of that city, and retired eastwards to their own country. The 
next resistance of the Rdjputs was more successful. In August the landhold- 
ers of Bisauli tahsil refused to recognize the rebel tahsild&r as their lawful 

tax-gatherer, and the deputy governor, Fasdhatulldh, 
was sent with some troops and a gun to punish them. 


Betistsnee of the B&jpato. 


July. 


Anguet. 


* Kaye, III., chap. 9. * This title resembled lu some respects that of Macsllnm More 

borne by the Duke ol Argyll. It was derived from the name of an ancestor ; it was hereditary, 
and It was not officially recognized. Dhapu Dh&m was the chief of the Janghita clan in par- 
ganah Salimpnr. 
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Tlds force was worsted near Yoztrganj by the Rajputs of Rahiriya, and in the 
combat Faa&hatallAh was himself wounded. But reinforced by another gun 
and fresh troops under NiyAz Muhammad KhAn, he renewed the engagement and 
succeeded in overpowering his late victors.^ The vengeance of the government 
now fell upon th^ defeated. Bafariya was sacked and burnt, while heavy fines 
were levied on the merchants of Bisauli and Yazirganj. In the same month the 
BAjputs of D&taganj made preparations for a second attack on Budaun, but were 
awed into inactivity by the arrival of some troops and artillery from the latter 
place. 


And of the Ahara* 


The Rajputs seem to have now been humbled, and during the remainder 
of the rebellion we hear little more of any resistance 
on their part. But the Ahars of the Qunnanr tahsil, 
a race who without much reason claim a Rajput origin, still maintained their 
independence. With their support the police and tahsfli officials at Gunnaur, 
who bad loyally refused to recognize the rebel government, were enabled to 
remain at tbei# post until so late as November. But of this hereafter. 

Being at last undisputed masters of the greater part of the district, the 
The rebel orern Muhammadan usurpers took advantage of their opportunity 
mentappoiati farmers to make some mistakes in administration. The old native 
of revenue. system of farming the revenue, which had proved so ruin- 

ous during the rule of the Nawab Vazir, was revived. Towards the close 
of August one Aziz Ahmad obtained from EhAn BabAcInr the farm of Sabas- 
wAn parganah, where he established himself with some artilleiy and a few troops. 
A similar lease of the Bisauli and IslAmnagar parganabswas granted in the follow- 
ing month to Bahm Ali EhAn, a fugitive from the DuAb. 
But an attempt to establish a revenue farmer in Gunnaur 
parganah was frustrated by the Ahars, who ejected the rebel nominee. In 
October EhAn BahAlur bestowed the lease of the Salimpor 
parganah on Bhiire EhAn, who was assisted in his collection 
therevenneby the now humiliated BAjputs. To engender a wholesome fear nm^ng 
these refractory Hindus, some of NiyAz Muhammad’s Uhlans plundered the 
village of Eharkhauli and slew the son of the BAjpnt proprietor. Contin uing 
his military demonstrations, NiyAz Muhammad visited Usahat and SahaswAn, 
levying fines from the merchants of the latter. But the rebel leaders had no 
reason to lull themselves into a false seonrity, or to imagine that their present 
ascendancy would be permanent. They had indeed, abundant evidence to show 

^ Mutiny nairative, p. p, 6. It was pwhaps In consequence of his reverse before tbs arrival 
of Nlyiz Mtthsmmod that Fns&hatnllSh was next month superseded by Muhammad Ytr 
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thtift t^e rale of the Frank was not yet extingaisbed. fiarly in this same ffionth' 
of October a body of fugitive rebels, horse and foot, under the command of fi&la 
B&o,bad crossed over into the district from Andpshahr and harried onwards to 
Sbdhjahdnpur. Towards its close intelligence was received that Mr. J. Craoroft 
Wilson ' had appeared on the opposite side of the Ganges^with a body of 
cavalry. 

But Mr. Wilson had come to save rather than to destroy. On the 20th 
Mr. Wilson’s enter- October, being then at Aligarh, he received through a loyal 
messenger a letter from Captain Gowan, late Adjutant of 
the 18th Native Infantry, which had mutinied at Bareilly. With other English 
fugitives. Captain Gowan had in August found his way into the Dhtdganj tahsil, 
where they were charitably sheltered by some Bdjput landowners. He now 
sent a touching appeal for rescue to Mr. Wilson, and that brave and kind- 
hearted civilian was not the man to disregard his prayer. Mr. Wilson at once 
replied that he would be at Kacbhla with a few horsemen on the 28th, and 
that Captain Gowan must attempt to meet him with as many Clyristian refugees 
as possible. Government would have forbidden, while his troopers would have 
shrunk from, so dangerous an enterprise : and Mr. W ilson wisely concealed his 
designs from both. Starting from Aligarh on the 27th with a mounted force 
of about 150 Irregulars, be reached the banks of the Ganges opposite Kacbhla 
early on the following day. ^ Here he learnt that Kachbla was occupied by 
some rebel cavalry. It was of great importance to disperse them ; and Mr. 
Wilson instructed a friendly grain-dealer to inform them that a large English 
force had arrived south of the river, and was on the point of crossing The 
ruse, as he afterwards discovered, succeeded completely ; for the rebel troopers, 
leaving their dinners half-cooked, fled as far as SahaswAn. But of their flight 
Mr. Wilson was at the time unaware, and retiring southwards to Soron, where 
his camp was pitched, he despatched by messenger a letter containing fresh 
directions to Captain Gowan. 


This letter never probably reached the person to whom it was addressed, 

but on the evening of the same day Mr. Wilson received Captain Gowan’s 

answer to his first letter. Like the letter which had called it forth, this reply 

was written in the Greek character ; for in those tronblous times, when life or 

death often depended on writing in a cipher unknown to natives, Anglo-Indians 

had of^n reason to oongratulate themselves that they bad learnt the language 

and wasn't of Moradabad until tbe outbreak of rebelUon at that station, 

them«;, ta connection with the auTOi^nf 
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of Homer. Captain Gowan informed Mr. Wilson that he hoped to see him at 
Miy&nn in parganah Usahat on the following day (29th). Now asMiy&onia 
some thirty^miles from the ferry at Kachfala, no time was to be lost. Mr. Wilson 
at once started with 100 picked horsemen and an elephant, reaching the Ganges 
at 11 o’clock that night. But here disappointment awaited him. He found that 
the river opposite Kachhla was divided into three streams, and that thera 
wore only four indifferent boats in which to cross them. “There were 
barely six hours of darkness before mo, and light was death to my hopes. 
But there was a noble end to be gained, and five minutes’ reflection sufficed 
for the formation of new plans. There were twenty-eight boats, which the 
rebel troops had seized and moored under the village of Hachhla, and I resolved, 
as I could not hope to get my party across the river that night, mounted and 
fit for the march to Miydun, that I would at any rate take away from the rebels 
the means of crossing over and annihilating me, and at the same time retain tho 
ferry injmy own hands. Captain Gowan’s messenger was at once des- 
patched to Miy&nn to tell him what had occurred, to assure him that 1 would 
occupy tho enemy’s attention at Hachbla, while he on his part must induce hia 
Edjput escort to got him and his party over tho river at any friendly ferry avail- 
able, and to inform him that I would make a forced march to any ferry which 
he might name, and bring him away in safety.” * With so daring and energe- 
tic a man as Wilson little time elapsed between tho formation of a plan and its 
execution ; his force was rapidly dismounted, and before dawn bad brought tha 
whole of the enemy’s little fleet safely to the southern bank of tho river. 
Having now learnt the success of his yesterday’s stratagem, ho resolved to try 
another of the same kind. He sent for the superintendent of tho Kachhla ferry, 
and told him that a bridge of boats must be constructed for the passage of troops 
and artillery. News of tho approach of a large British force was in consequence 
transmitted to Budauu.^ On the evening of the same day (30th) a messenger 
brought Captain Gowan’s answer. It notified that the fugitives would cross the 
river at in parganah Usahat, and begged Mr. Wilson to meet them at 
Kadirganj on the opposite side. Mr. Wilson went at once, and after 
a ride of 20 miles reached Kadirganj at 3 a.h. on the morning of the 31st. 
He despatched a villager towards Jdti to acquaint Captain Gowan of his arrival, 
and awaited with some suspense the result. After three hours the villager re- 
turned, saying that the party were at liand. . Under pretence of being native 

1 Wilson’s Moraflabad mutiny narrative, p. S6. *From Budaun it was passed onto 

Bareilly, as appeared from a letter found amongst Khiii Bshddur’a papers after tbe suppres- ' 
Sion of the mutiny. 
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ladies', they were travelling in a closed wagon guarded by matchlbckmen. The 
wagon arrived shortly afterwards, and when opened disclosed Captain Gowan, 
with Sergeant-Major Belcham, Mrs. Belchara, and their three little children.^ 
Thus had Wilson’s daring quest met with the success it deserved. But these 
were not the only Christian fugitives whom he rescued out of the Budaun dis- 
trict during that year. In the end of November and beginning of December 
eighteen others were convoyed across the river to his camp. Their nationality 
is not stated, and they were probably native proselytes. 

On the 1st of November the rebel government, which must by this time hare 
November. The rebel discovered the real weakness of Mr. Wilson’s force, 
marches to 4^000 men and four guns to Kachhla. As 

their General, Niyiiz Muhammad, was then at Islamnagar making preparations 
for subduing the Ahars of Gunnaur, these troops were commanded by the 
governor in person. They remained at Kachhla 1 5 or 20 days, without, however, 
assuming the aggressive; and at tlie end of that period, after exchanging shots 
with a British force across the river, they retreated in some disorder to Ujhini.® 
Before their retirement Abdur-Rahim had been superseded in the governorship 
MubArak Shih Kh&n V Mnbdrak Shdh KhAn, wlio had been a candidate for the 
becomes governor. viceroyalty of Robilkhand, and whom as a dangerous rival 

Khiiu Bahadur probably wi.sbcd to see out of tlio way. The deputy of the new 
governor was Ahmad ShAh KhAn. Meanwhile Niyaz Muhammad had descend- 
Dcfcnt of the Ahars cd upon the Ahars with a crushing force. For his allies 
at Bhiraoti. Jjq gome RAJput chiefs of the Moradabad district, 

who were burning to avenge the slaughter of their fellow clansmen at Dhanari. 
An easy victory was gained over the Ahars at Bhir&oti on the 5th of November, 
And completo ascend- followed by the flight from Gunnaur of the loyal 

ancj of the rebels. poliCo and tahslli officials, and the rebel government was 
now in complete possession of* tAe district. 

But ominous signs of defe!H||and disaster prevented them from enjoying 
„ in ease their M)ur of triumph. The victory of Sir Thomas 

December* ... .. 

Seaton at Garfceri, in the adjoining district of Aligarh, sent 

a host of rebels flying over the Ganges into Budaun. Men, too, and money 
were required for Fatehgarh, and to meet the cost of the proposed expedition 
fresh subsidies were necessary. A “ benevolence ” of Rs. 40,000 was raised 
amongst the merchants of Budaun, and at the same time a fresh farm of the 

1 Wilson’s, p. 28. * Carmichael’s, p. 7. The British - force was probably part ot 

the column under Colonel Sir T. Seaton which was then in the Eta district. 
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nrenue in parganafas Salimpur and fiadaun was granted to the ex-governor, 
Abdur Bahim. But it was easier to extort money from unresisting grain- 
dealers than to displace the governor of Salimpur. Notwithstanding the 
fact that Abdur Bahim was accompanied by a force under Niy&z Maham- 
mad, Bbdre Khan resisted, and the new year opened 
’ " with the defeat and death of himself and his son.^ 

Niyaz Muhammad now flow at higher game. Mobilizing all the available 

^ ,, forces at Budaun, and being reinforced by a contingent 

NiySz Miibammnd’g „ i . ■ .nr,., 

expedition to Fateh- from Bareilly, ho started to take possession of ratehgarh. 

Ashe passed southwards througli Kakiila he was joined by 

a body of Path^ns, and crossing the Ganges together at Sdrajinir, they entered 

the Farukhabad district. They were doomed, however, to something more 

than disappointment. On the 27th of January, hardly more than a week after 

He is utterly routed they had quitted Budaun, they were surprised by General 

by Sir Hope Grant. yj,. Hope Grant at Sbamsabad and utterl}' routed, with the 

loss of their guns and baggage. Such was the speed with which they fled 

to Budaun that many of them reached that town on the evening of the same 

day. On his return in the beginning of February, Niydz 

S^filsriiEiTV ^ ^ 

Muhammad began to vent Ins ill-humour on the Hindtis. 
A police officer of that reVgion who had shown some kindness to Ciiptain 
Gowan during his flight was blown from a gun. One Rfijput gentleman was 
flogged till he was left for dead, and two others escaped a similar fate only by 
a heavy ransom raised amongst their clansmen. The remainder of the mouth 
was spent in plundering villages in the north of the Eta district^ and the 
neighhpurhood of Sahaswan. In March these marauding expeditions were 
continued. A village on the Ganges foreshore of the Aligarh 
district was burnt, and the town of Kadirganj was sacked 
in revenge for the assistance which the inhabitants were supposed to have 
afforded in the rescue of Captain Gowan. 

But the end of misrule was at hand, and the continued reverses of the 
rebel arms in neighbouring districts must have predicted to 
the rulers of Budaun the defeat that was in store for them- 
selves, In the beginning of April came a fresh warning, when Muhsan All 
Khfin, who had been routed in Shdbjabdnpur by Sir Hope Grant, passed through 
the district in bis circuitous flight to Bareilly, The rebels now set their house 

1 Carmichael p. 8. ® Further ravages in the Eta district were for the time checked 

by the appearance oi Captain Murray and Mr. Daniell, C.S., with a body of the Jat horse. 
Wilson, p. 36. 
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in order, and to strengthen their position called in the aid of fanaticism, Yazir 
Kh&n, a WahAbi of some ability, who had served the British Government as 
sub-assistant surgeon at Agra, was made second in command, and a body of 300 
Jahidis, or warriors for the faith of IsMm, were invited from Bareilly. Having 
made these arrangements, (he rebels aiviiited the attack which they now knew was 
impending from the south. 

They had not long to wait. On the 27th April, General Penny, accom- 

Gcnml Penny croMcs panicd by Mr. Wilson, cro.ssed over into the district at 

into the district. Neoli ferry. The General’s force consisted of seven 

guns, a squadron of the 6th Dragoons (Carabineers), a regiment of native cavalry 

(the Multfini Horse), a wing of Her Majesty’s 64th Kegiment, a wing of the 

Baldch Battalion, the 22od Sikh Regiment, and about 260 men of the 11th Native 

Infantry under Captain Gowan, The following day was occupied in bringing 

commissariat stores across the Ganges, and as no general advance could bo 

made until this operation was completed. Captain Gowan was despatched to 

capture or drive in a picket of the enemy that was posted .about four miles off on 

the road to KakrAIa. The picket fled precipitately, and communic.atod its panic 

to the rebel force at Kakr&la, which at once retreated to Biulauu. There was, 

however, another force at Usahat, consisting of about 1,000 men and one gnn, 

and this remained to bo disposed of before General Penny could advance ui)ou 

Budaun. It was resolved therefore to march first to Usahat, which lies east-* 

ward of Neoli. A solicitous regard for the health of his soldiers perhaps led the 

General to forget that there are greater dangers than the heat of tho dawn and 

the evening. “Nothing,” he said, “shall induce me to expose my Europeans to 

the sun.”^ The route was given for the night of the 29th, when a moon 

fortunately lessened the perils of a nocturnal march ; and at the appointed hour 

the old man started with his troo|)S, little knowing that he should never see that 

moon rise again. When tho advanced guard reached a village one mile short of 

Usahat, they were informed that not only the rebel force at the latter place, bat a 

picket which had been posted in tho villuge itself, had retreated in the afternoon 

towards Ddtdganj. They had first beheaded a messenger who had fallen into 

their hands while carrying despatches from General Penny to the Commander- 

in-Ghief.^ This intelligence was confirmed on the arrival of the troops at 

Usahat, and at midnight the march was resumed for Kakrdla, about eight miles 

further on the road to Budaun. Half-w'ay to l^krdla the halt was sounded, to 

enable the infantry to come up. On their arrival General Penny bade the 

, ^ WHson, p. 37. * The Commander-m-Chief was at this time advancing on Si ah- 

laiianpnr. 
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ODmmaiidiilg officer ** not t6 harry his men, but to let them take their time.”^ 
That fatal order probably cost him his life. The Gieneral continned bis march 
Mritb-the artillery and cavalry, but their officers allowed the infantry to take a 
long rest. 

And now KakriUa was less than a mile distant. Fenny and his staff were 

Action vt iTaVr&i ft riding with the advanced guard, followed at a short 

interval by the artillery and cavalry, while th# infantry 
were far behind. A faint glow in the east showed that day was dawning, and 
perhaps inspired that sleepy cavalcade with a sense of greater security. But they 
were startled by a cry from Captain Simeon, the assistant adjutant-general, who 
exclaimed that there wore horsemen in front. Horsemen there were, but as they 
were apparently retreating, and the General was anxious to reach Kakr^la before 
sunrise, little notice was taken of them. But matters assumed a more serious 
aspect about a quarter of a mile from Kakr^Ia, when in a small plantation which 
skirted the road the application of a port-fire to a gun was distinotl^isible. 
The strange horsemen, who had no doubt been intended as a decoy, now 
wheeled out of the way, and four guns loaded with grape were discharged at our 
advanced guard. By a miracle, or rather because the guns were perhaps not 
sufficiently depressed, no one was injured. General Penny’s artillery used aU 
possible speed to return the fire, but the road was sandy, and before the guns 
could bo turned upon the enemy the latter had fired several rounds. Meanwhile 
a body of Ghdzis or champions of Islam, brandishing each two swords, rushed 
from their ambuscade upon our dragoons and artillery. The Carabineers 
charged, and at about the same time our guns opened fire. After some confused 
hand-to-hand fighting the Gh&zis were repulsed with slaughter, and the enemy 
retreated with his guns to a spot far east of the road. An occasional round-shot, 
fired after them through the. trees, prevented the rebels from attempting a 
flanking movement. The General was now missed. After some search his 
lifeless body was fonnd some distance in advance of the spot where the 
And death of General late conflict had taken place. His left arm had 
been broken by a bnllot, and his reins dropping 
from his grasp, his pony must have carried him into the thick of the enemy, 
who had despatched him with .their razor-like swords. Other officers were 
wounded, but their leader alone was slain. The command now devolved upon 
Colonel Richmond Jotfes of the Carabineers,® who awaited with anxiety the 
approach of the infantry. 

1 Wilson, p. SS. * Afterwards a Companion of the Bath. 
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On hearing shots firedj that force had started to join the advanced guard 
The rebel# fly towards a* double. Bat they were far behind, and it was 
Budaun. some time before they appeared. On their arrival 

Colonel Jones assumed the offensive. A few Qhdzis attempted a feeble opposi- 
tion, but they were now fighting against liopoless odds, and the enemy was soon 
in full flight towards Budaun, pursued by our cavalry. The chase continued 
through dust and glare imtil past noon on the 30th. “ The heat,” writes an eye- 

witness, “may be conceived when I state that seven horses, alt stud-bred, born 
and roared in the country, died from the effects of it. ^ Many of the flying 
rebels were killed, and one of their guns was ^captured, while between the scene 
of action and Kakr^la as many as eighty of their corpses were discovered. The 
force now returned to camp at Kakrdla, where in the evening General Penny 
was buried. ^ It was afterwards ascertained that the rebel leader at Kakrala 
had been Vazir Kfidn, who must now have regretted his exchange of the lancet 
for th^word. But this was not the only defeat which the rebels sustained 
on that eventful day. At Bisanli, Major Gordon’s column from Moradabad 
surprised and routed a body of their troops. ® Those simultaneous reverses 
compelled the government at Budaun to choose between two disagreeable 
alternatives— hanging or a dangerous flight. They preferred the latter, 
and with the fear of the gallows before their eyes, burnt thoir records and 
Flight oJ the rtbel gov- haste to Bareilly. Their flight was imita- 

ernment. ted by all the soldier mutineers in the district, 

while the rabble of Budaun followed their example in burning the records , 
of the tahsili. 

The month of May saw the gradual restoration of order and the British 
May. Gradual restora- Kakrdla Mr. Wilson and Colonel Jones 

tion of British rule. marched through the Usahat and Salimpur parganahs, 

crossing the Ramganga and quittiug the district on the 2nd, in order to meet 
the Commander-in-Chief at Mirslnpur Katra. But before leaving Mr. Wilson 
appointed two loyal Rajpnt landholders temporary managers of the Dutaganj 
tahsil, and three others chief police officers of Budaun, JBilsi, and Ujhfini respec- 
tively. These appointments were foltow’od towards the middle of the month by 
others of the same nature. At the request of the Commissioner of Bareillj^ 
where order was now re-established. Shaikh Sharfud-^n became temporary 
tahslldar of Budaun. Mr. Carmichael was appointed to act as Magistrate 

^ Wilson, p. 39. * His body was shortly afterwards removed and re-intcrrcd at 

Meerut. ® Carmichael, p. 9, 
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find CoHeotor^ and whilst still at Bareilly nominated severa R&jput gentle^ 
men to manage the parganaha of Sahasw&n^ Kot, and Bisauli. Our fiscal 
administration was now restored in seven out of the eWen parganahs. 
But the security which had been so rudely disturbed could not be restored 
in a day : and during the remainder of the month the safety of the district 
was endangered, not only by retreating bands of rebels, but by actual en- 
counters between the rebels and the loyal. Hahm Ali found his way 
with some mutineers into the Sahasw^in parganah, and crossing the Ganges 
near the town of Sahaswdn fled on towards Gwalior. A large body of 
rebels gathered together with ijpme guns at Isidmnagar under the com- 
mand of a Hindu attorney and a Muhammadan butcher. Their object 
was rather robbery than* resistance, and they continued to plunder for some 
days the surrounding villages. A force of Rajputs under Dara Singh of 
UjbSni was repulsed in an attempt to disperse them. But these eondottieri 
were at length routed at Ial4mnagar by the Nawdb of Rainpur’s troops under 
Sa&dat Ali Khdn. The attorney Rimnar&yan was slain, and two brass guns 
were captured by the i^ictors. On the 27th May about 2,000 rebels, horse 
and footj crossed over into the district by the Jati ferry. They gave themselves 
out as followers of Tantia Topi, and were probably fugitives from Jhanai, They 
passed through parganah Usahat into Shdhjahdnpur, and evading two columns 
sent against them from the capital of that district, made good their escape into 
Oudh. 

Such disturbances of the peace ended with May, and the pacification of the 
June. Complete pacifi- district may bo regarded as completed by the beginning 
cation of the district. following month. On the 3rd of June Brigadier 

Coke’s column from ShAhjahdnpur arrived at Usahat, and after burning three 
rebel villages on the road reached Budaun on the 6th. Hero several important 
rebels were arrested by order of Mr. Ricketts, the civil officer accompanying the 
column. On the 8th Mr. Carmichael arrived at Budaun with another column 
from Bareilly under Colonel Wilkinson. Both forces started on the following day 
for Moradabad, that of Colonel Wilkinson marching by the direct road through 
Bisauli, while that of Brigadier Coke adopted the more circuitous route 
by way of SahaswAn. Mr. Carmichael accompanied the latter. On the road to 
SahaswAn the force burnt two rebel villages, and at that place itself several 
arrests were made. From Sahas wan Mr. Carmichael proceeded with the column 
to IslAmnagar; and here several rebels concerned in the late conflict with the 
UawAb of RAmpur’s troops wore executed. Military aid was no longer required 
in the re-establishment of order, and Coke’s force passed on into tho Moradabad 
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district, while the Magistrate made a tear of the Gonnaur and SahaswAn par^ 
ganahs. Before his return to Budaun in August the district had ** become well 
settled, and the revenue was coming in rapidly,”^ a sure sign of peace and 
prosperity. 

Thus after more than a year of bloodshed and crime ended the rebellion 
Cau£68 whicli assisted Budaun. It would be beyond the scope of this 
the rebellion. notice to enquire the cause of the general lawlessness 

which during its continuance prevailed throughout the distriot. But it may 
not be amiss to quota on this subject the opinion of Mr. Edwards, who had 
both local experience and abundant opportunities of observation. " To the 
large number of these sales ” (sales of estates in execution of decree) 
“during the past twelve or fifteen years, and the operation of our revenue 
system, which has had the result of destroying the gentry of the country and 
breaking up of the village communities, I attribute solely the disorganization 
of this and the neighbouring districts. The ancient landed proprietary body 
of the Budaun district were still in existence, but in the position of tenants, 
not proprietors. None of the men who had succeeded them as landowners were 
possessed of sufficient influence or power to give me any aid in maintaining the 
public tranquillity. On the other hand, those who really could control the vast 
masses of the rural population were interested in bringing about a state of 
disturbance and general anarchy. The ancient proprietary body took the oppor- 
tunity of murdering or expelling the auction-purchasers, and resumed posses- 
sion of their hereditary estates. The rural classes would never have joined the 
sepoys, whom they hated, had not these causes of discontent already existed. 
They evinced no sympathy whatever about the cartridges, or flour said to be 
made of human bones, and could not then have been acted upon by any cry of 
their religion being 4n danger. It is questions involving their rights and 
interests in the soil and hereditary holdings, invariably termed by them as 
te azlt^ dearer than life, which excite them to a dangerous degree.”* Since 
1858 there have been no disturbances of any moment in the distriot, and the 
most important event iu its subsequent history was the settlement of land 
revenue, which has been fully reviewed on former pages. 

The returns given below show that the chief endemic disease of the dis> 

„ trict is fever of an intermittent type. At the end of the 

Medical statistics. . i r 

rams, or rather the beginning of wmter, damp and 

cold combine to make ague epidemic in the more low-lying parts of the southern 

' Canaichaol, p. II. ’ Edwards’ personal narratlTc. 
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parganahs. But the mortality from this cause is in most years not high. Sfcouo 
in the bladder is common, and in the sadr dispensary alone some 70 or 80 
cases are operated on yearly. The stones removed,” writes Dr, Butler Rutt- 
ledge, are generally of phosphatic construction, and tho causo of the preva- 
lence of tlie disease would appear to bo the water, which in this district is gene- 
rally very hard, containing large quantities of tho lime salts.” In giving tho 
mortuary returns for the past five years it should be remarked that those for 
1876 are abnormally high: — 


Year. 

Fever. 

Small-pox, 

Bowel 

complaint. 

Cholera. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

Percentage 
of deaths to 
1,000 of po- 
pulation. 

1872 ... 

11,313 

1,313 

2.304 

1 872 

2,630 

18,432 

1972 

1873 ... 

9,828 

5,761 

1,930 

458 

2.212 

20,189 

21*60 

1874 ... 

12,870 

1,529 

2,938 

46 

3,199 

20,580 

22*02 

1875 .. 

11,212 

355 

6,4(9 

1 1,74! 

3,335 

22,062 

23*60 

1876 

14,299 

2,619 

6,528 

94 

3,690 

27,330 

29 25 


Vaccination. 


It will bo observed that the number of victims yearly claimed by small- 
pox is very large. Almost every adult shows some marks of 
this disease, and vaccination appears to have increased but 
slowly during the last few years. The following figures will, however, speak 
for themselves : — 


In 1871-72 there were 21,176 vaccinations, of which 18,305 were successful. 


„ 1872-7.3 

tt 

j9 

16,211 


»» 
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» 
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16,104 


»» 

n 

13,446 
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„ 1874-75 

>■ 

V 

19,132 

*» 


f* 
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it 

it 

„ 1875-76 

»» 

♦» 

19,151 


»» 

it 

16,941 

ti 
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These operations were in every ease performed by Government vaccina- 
tors. With the bulk of tho native inhabitants vaccination is in little favour. Tho 
more enlightened attach greater importance to inoculation than to a system 
which they imperfectly understand ; and tho more ignorant Hindds strangely 
enough prefer propitiations of the small-pox goddess Sitla to an operation 
which derives its origin from that sacred creature the cow. 

Two cattle diseases are of common occurrence. The first, rinderpest, 
known in different parts of the district as bedauj Htlay and 
mdta^ ^ is extremely fatal to horned cattle, but rarely 
1 The two latter terms are also applied to the human disease of small-pox. 

18 
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attacks sheep. Its symptoms are fever, discharge of mucus from eyes and 
nostrils, sores within the mouth, dysenteric diarrhoea, and (occasionally) cuta- 
neous eruptions. The second, or foot-and-mouth disease, attacks both sheep 
and horned cattle, but is seldom fatal. It is characterized by fever and a 
vesicular eruption on the mouth and feet, which in the case of females extends 
also to the udders. The vesicles a few days after their appearance burst, leav- 
ing sores, and when the foot is affected the hoof is sometimes shed. 

There are one sadr (chief) dispensary and seven branch dispensaries in the 
district. The former is of course at Budaun, while the 
latter are situated at Bilsi, Bisauli, Dataganj, Gunnaur, 
Isldoinagar, Sahasw^n, and Uaahat. At these institutions European medicines 
are dispensed by native doctors under the supervision of tho civil surgeon. 
Most of the native medicines already mentioned ^ as obtainable at Etawah 
(ItAwa) are sold also by the druggists of Budaun, but the following supplemen- 
tary list may be added : — 


Dispensaries. 


Vernacular name. 

Scieutifio name. 

] 

Vernacular name. 

Scientific name; 

Bahera. 

Terminalia hellerica. 

Karwa tel (mustard 


Bet majnu (willow). 

Salix Babylonica^ 

oil). 

Oleum Sinapis, 

Chuna pani (lime-water). 

Calcis aqua. 

Mad&r ka jar. 

Calotropis procera. 

(carrots). 

Kaghazi nimbu (lime- 

Daucus carota. 

Narangi (orange), 
Nausadar (sal ammo- 

Citrus aurantium. 

fruit). 

Citrus acida. 

niac). 

Ammonia hydrochloru». 

Karwa nimbu. 

Citrus jntdica. 

Nil (indigo). 

Indigofera tinctoria. 

K&l&dana. 

Pharbitis nil. 

Podrna (mint). 

Mentha viridis. 

Kal(si. 

Sesymhrum Iris, 

Post ka tel (poppy oil). 

Oleum papaveria. 

Kaner. 

1 JMerium odo7'u7Ji. 

Rendi ka tel (castor 

Oleum ricini. 

Karcla. 

Momordica charantia. 

oil). 


Kharka tel. 

Oleum Carthami, 

Sukhdarsan. 

Crtnum Asiaticunh 

Kandara (squills). 

Scilla Jndica. 

Tulsi. 

Ocymum basitieum. 


Some common articles, such as table-salt, saltpetre, and charcoal, are also 


included in the local pharmacopoeia. Dr. Euttledge’s opinion is unfavourable^ 
to the skill of native practitioners. Their practice,” he writes, is entirely 
empirical, and is characterized by tho repeated exhibition of powerful purgativea 
and the deprivation of food. They also administer largely the mineral poisons^ 
probably with tho most disastrous effects. Earth and bullock’s urine is a 


popular tropical application, to which tho most astounding effect is commonly 
attributed. To enhance the effect of material treatment the assiduous per- 
formance of religious ceremonies is strictly enjoined.” 

I Gazetteer, Vol, IV., pp. 403-4, 
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Ala'pub, a market-town in the Dataganj tahsil and Usabat parganah of 
the Budann district, stands on the road between Budann and Jal&I&b&d,^ 
about 12 miles from the former. The population according to the last census 
(1872) was 5,347, being composed of Hindus and Musalmans in almost equal 

proportions. The name of the town is derived from that of the Emperor Sayyid 

> In the Shibjah&npar district. 
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Alfi-ud-din, who is said to have founded it after his abdication of the throne of 
Dehli and retirement to Budaun in A.B, 1450. But a local tradition asserts 
that a village was in existence here before that monarch gave his name to it, 
and that the inhabitants were Bliiliars, one of the aboriginal races of Hohilkhand. 
The estate within which the town lies has for ages been held by Saraswat Bnih- 
mans, who claim to have obtained it from Ala-ud-dia, But another tradition 
relates how that monarch bestowed it free of revenue on x local poet named AlA- 
be-nawa. Ala the poet, says the legend, entered the presence of A1& the king, 
and read before him a Persian kasida or ode be"inninir — 

o o 

Chisda nazir^i tu gardid dar sharf-% gauhar f 
Zi kdn-i Fdtima hasii, va az sadaf gauhar. 

What man is Jie whose nature vies with thine. 

Thou pearl, thou gem from Fatima’s own mine?” * 


As the reward of this melodious flattery, Alapur passed into the hands 
of Ala-be-nawa literally for a song. 

A market is held here twice a week. There is a fourth-class police station 
or outpost and a hallcdhandi or village school. But the place is not architec- 
turally rich, and the solitary mosque and two Hindu temples which it possesses 
are in no way remarkable. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaiikidari Act) is in force 
.at A14pur, and in 1876-77 the house-tax thereby imposed, added to a balance cf 
lls. 93-6-1 from the preceding year, gave a total income of Us. 1,000. The 
expenditure, which was principally on local improvements (Rs. 447), police, 
and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 989. The number of houses was in the 
same year estimated at 1,042, and of these 495 were assessed with the tax, 
whose incidence was Rs. 2-0-4 per house assessed, and Rs. 0-3-0 per head 
of population. 

Asadpub, a village which lies within and gives its name to parganah 
Asadpur, in the Guunaur tahsil of the Budaun district. It is situated on the 


left bank of the Ganges, which is here crossed by a bridge of boats ^ com- 
municating with Ramghdt on the opposite or Aligarh shore. Asadpur is 40 
miles from the civil station of Budaun ; had in 1872 a population of 1,682 
inhabitants, and contains a police outpost (johauhi) or station, 4th class. 


Asadpur, a parganah in the Gunnaur tahsil of the Budaun district, is 

rhomboidal In form, and is bounded on the north-west side by parganah Rdjpura 

1 Literally--\Vhat kind * man hath become thine equal in excellence of nature ? 

Thft from tlie mine of Fatiiim, and a pearl from the oyster, 

nnr 9^uhar evaporates in translation. Gaiihar means a gem in general, and 

MiihftiTfmn.1^^17'*^* Bignifics cascncc, nature. As the daughter of the prophet 

» tK* n a ancestress of Sayyid Ala-ud-din. 

tbj iB«p attached ‘lTtlK"&mcnt 
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of the same talisil; on the north-east by pargahah Isldmnagar of the Bisauli 
tahsil; on the south-east by parganah Sahaswan of the Sahaswto tahsil ; and on 
the south-west by the river Ganges, which separates it from the Aligarh district. 
The total area according to the settlement report of 1873 was 145 square miles 
and 186 acres, a measurement some acres less than that recorded at the census 
of 1872. The number of villages on the rent-roll is 192, and the average area 
of each is about three-fourths of a square mile. Within the district of Budaun 
this parganah is better known by the name of Gunnaur ; Gunnaur being its 
chief town and the headquarters of the tahsil. 

The parganah lies between the Ganges and the high ridge of sandy or 
hMr laud which traverses the whole length of the district, 
and which is hero nearly parallel to, and distant ten or twelve 
miles from, the river. The soils may bo roughly divided into three distinct 
tracts. Starting from the bhiir ridge, and travelling in a south-westerly 

direction, wo pass first throunrli a belt of mixed hkdLr and 
The bhur-khadir. ° 

khddir (porous alluvial) land, until the Chtiya Nadi^ 
is reached. South of this stream (if such a title can be bestowed on a water- 
course that is all but dry in the winter and spring, and quite so in the summer) the 
soil assumes a more fertile aspect; and we come upon a second 
tract of rich alluvial loam and clay (dumat and mattiyar) 
which occupies by far the greater portion of the parganah. Villages, which were 
rare in the region we have just quitted, are more frequently met with ; and, except 
when we pass along the banks of a jlul (lake) or through a patch of dhdk forest, 
uncultivated land is seldom sighted. Further to the south-west we cross the 
Mahawa, a perennial stream, which in this parganah runs nearly parallel to its 
tributary the Chiiya. We meet with no other stream until the Ganges is 
reached ; but there is no lack of water, nnbricked wells being abundant, and 
tanks and lakes not uncommon. As the Ganges is approached, the nature of 

the surface again alters, and we enter upon a third and 

Belft tracts. 

less fertile tract of beta land. Here the preponderatinsf 
soil is loam (dAmat), cnltivation is loss frequent, and we come across large 
savannahs of tall grass and reeds, inhabited by M'ild boar, hog-deer, and . 
even antelope. This beta tract is subject to frequent inundations from the 
Ganges, and was on that account lightly assessed during the late settle- 


riiyaical features. 


Du mat mattiyar. 


ment. 

^ There arc several streams of this name in the upper divisions of the North-West Pro- 
vinces. One, for Instance, in Bijnur, and another in Bulandshahr, to say nothing of a brook 
named the Choi or Chui in this district itself. The word in fact means simply (I) a water-hole 
dug in the bed of a dried-up river ; and hence (2) a rivulet, (See Forbes’ Dictionary.) 
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Communications. 


There is little difference %( level in this parganab, the highest elevation 
being 592*71 feet at Gunnaur, and the lowest 578'68 at a village name Pattaria. 
The general slope of the rjouutry is towards the south-east^ and the Chtiya and 
Mahawa streams just mentioned run in that direction. Those and the 
Bardmar, which flows a short distance along the north-west frontier of the 
parganah before joining the Chdya, but which dries in summer, are the only 
streams worthy of notice. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway passes through the western corner 
of the parganah, which possesses at Babrala a station on this 
line. The only important road is that which, passing east- 
ward through Babrdla and Gunnaur, bisects the parganah, and ultimately joins 
the imperial Bareilly andHathras road at Ujhdni, in the parganah of that ilk. 

As might be expected in the absence of any large town, the products of 
the parganah are purely agrioultural. The principal crof s 
are wheat, barley, and gram in the spring harvest, and 
cotton, b^jra {holcua spicatus)^ and juar {holcus sorghum) in the autumn harvest. 
Asadpur parganah is noted for a brisk cattle trade, the headquarters of which 
are at Jagannatlipur, about two miles from Gunnaur. At the market held there 
every Saturday a large number of cattle, imported principally from the Dudb, 
are sold. The traffic in cattle carried on by the Asadpurisis, however, not always 
so honest. The dhdk forests in the centre of the parganah and the patches of 
high grass on the banks of the Ganges afford every facility for concealing stolen 
cattle. And the poorer inhabitants, according to Mr. Carmichael, ‘‘ seem to 
spend most of their spare time in cattle-lifting, at which they are great adepts.” 

The following statement shows the present area of parganah Asadpur, as 
compared with its area at the time of the former or “ Regu- 
lation IX- ” settlement (1835) 


Economical features. 


Settlements. 


Period. 

Assessable area. 

CultiTatcd area. 

Total area. 

Former settlement (1836) ... 

Acres. 

74.938 

Acres. 

46,497 

Acres. 

90,667 

Present settlement (1871) 

78,126 

63,909 

92,986 

Percentage of increase 

3 

33 

3 


Included in the present total area are 14,860 acres of unassessable land, 
whereof 389 acres are revenue-free and the remainder barren waste. It will 
be seen that although at the time of the present settlement the total assessable 
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area, cultivable and cultivated, was 78,126 Acreil^tlie area actually under culti- 
vation was 5B,909 acres only. This difference between the possible and actual 
cultivation is far larger than might have been expected, and is ascribed (1) to 
the extreme poverty of soil in some of the more northern portions of the par- 
gauah ; (2) in the Bela tract, to the dread of inundations ; and (3) in a few 
isolated cases to the fact of land having been thrown out of cultivation in view 
of the approaching settlement. The large increase (7,412 acresi which the 
Mr. Louis^ settlement, above table shows to hate taken place in the cultivated 
area of the parganah during the currency of the former 
settlement was probably due to the equitable and moderate assessment of the 
late Mr. Louis. Asadpur was one of the parganahs that had suffered most 
from the high pressure of previous settlements. The very land had deteriorated 
owing to the excessive cropping necessary to enable it to meet the severe 
demand assessed upon it. Estates had been alienated both by public and private 
sale, and their owners reducejd to the position of mere cultivators. Mr. Louis 
lowercil the demand, and the margin of cultivation steadily extended, until at 
the time of Mr, Court’s statistical report (1852) the cultivated area had reached 
55,090 acres. Since 1852 it has again decreased, and was, as the table just 
given shows, 53,909 acres only at tbo time of the present settlement. It is 
noticeable that during the whole currency of Mr. Louis’ settlement not a 
single estate was sold for arrears of revenue. 

The settlement just mentioned came into force in 1835, and continued so 
The current Bettlement, until 1871, when the piesent settlement was confirmed 
by Government. The annexed statement compares 
the new and the old assessments; — 

Incidence of revenue on 

Tbtat 

Assessable area Cultivated area 
per acre. per acre. 

Rb. Rs, 

loo 1 10 0 

1 2 10} 1 It 4i 

0 2 10 } 014 } 

Cesses included, the new demand amounted to Es. 92,319. 


Hs. 

75,996 0 0 
83,926 6 0 


7,940 6 0 


Former demand 
Present ditto 

Increase 
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The new settlement was%rri€d out by Mr. Carmichael on the following 
principles. He adopted, with some slight differences, Mr. Louis’ classification 
of theparganah into three circles according to its well-marked natural divisions, 
already mentioned in this notice, and these three circles he styled (1) the bhur 
khfidir, (2) the diimat mattiyar, and (3) the bela circle. He next proceeded 
to ascertain the average rent-rate per acie prevalent in each circle; a process 
facilitated by the fact that the rents in this parganah are, as a rule, paid in money 
and not in kind. These rent-rates when ascertained were compared with tho 
average rent-rate judicially decreed in cases of enhancement from each circle, 
and the rent-rate ultimately assumed as a basis for further operations was a 
fair mean struck between the two. From the rent-rate thus finally adopted the 
revenue-rate was deduced in tho usual manner, exactly half of tho assumed 
rent-rate being taken as revenue. 

The following table compares the average rent-rates prevalent, the rent- 
rate ultimately adopted, and tho revenue-rates deduced therefrom : — 


(I) Bhfir khadir I ^ allu» 

( vialsoili 

f Ddmat (loamy soil) .. 
I Mattiyar (clayey 

(8) Ddmat matti- j 

yir circle. Gauhani (land imme- 
I diately surrounding 
a village). 

r Diimat 

(3) Bela circle, ] Bhur 

(.Gauhdni 


Average rent- Assumed rent- Deduced revenue 


rate 

per 

rate per 

rate per 


acre. 

acre. 


acre. 


Bs. 


‘ p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

• 

Es 

. a. 

P‘ 

1 

8 

2 

1 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

3 

3 

6i 

3 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

S 

10 

8^ 

4 

0 

i 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

2 

m 

4 

8 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

14 

n 

3 

0 

0 

1 

a 

0 

5 

1 

11 

5 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

3 

7 

3f 

3 

8 

0 


12 

0 

1 

6 

H 

1 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

4 

7 

n 

4 

8 

0 

2 

4 

0 


Turning now from tho revenue to the revenue payers, w^e find that the 
prevailing proprietary castes are Ahars and Shaikhs, 
Proprietary body. former holding 98 villages and the latter 60. The 

Ahars are, as a rule, very poor, owing to tho great number of shareholders 

behvoen whom the proceeds of their villages are 
divided. Most indigent clana^ have at one stage of 
their history been cattle stealers, and it is therefore not surprising to learn that 
the Ahars of Asad pur. take kindly to this branch of industry. The Shaikhs 
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Shaikhs. 

# 


Other castes. 


claim descent from a Persian saint and his two dftciples, who settled at Gun-* 
naur about 700 years ago; and some account of the tribe 
will be found in the article on that town. 

The remaining 34 villages of the parganab^ not held 
by Ahars or Shaikhs, are distributed amongst proprietors 
of other castes as follows 

B^jputs or Th&kurs .«« ••• ... 6 villages. 

Brdhmans ... ... 6 „ 

Kayaths ••• 1*1 4 ff 

Sayytds ... ... ... ... 4 „ 

Mixed classes ... 14 „ 


s* 


CbangeA ia the class of proprietors have during the Hist half-oentury 
„ . , , . been rare, and little Ian Jed property would appear to have 

passed into the hands of the money-lenders. The annexed 
statement shows that alienations of estates were during the currency of the last 
settlement extremely few : — y 



Bt/ privai€ sdie* 

Bt/ foreclosure of 
mortyage. 

Btj sale in eteeution 
of decree* j 

Total. 

i 

.1 

Entire nia- 
b4l8 or ei- 
tatee 

Shares in 
mahals. 



1 

Entire 

mah4is. 

Shsres in 
mah&ls. 

Entire 

mahala. 

Shares in 
mahals. 

5 

None* 

77 

1 ^ 

B 

m 

97 

5 

S97 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Asadpur contained 159 
inhabited villages (as distinguished from villages on the 
Population. rontroll), of which 49 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 64 

had between 200 and 500 ; 39 bad between 500 and 1,000 ; 6 had between 
1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 65,905 souls (30,569 females), 
giving 455 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
57,790 Hindut^ of whom 26,703 were females; 8,108 Mnsalm^ns, amongst 
whom 3,862 were females ; and 7 Christians. Distributing the Hindu popula- 
tion amongst the four great classes, the census shows 4,712 Brahmans, of whom 
2,126 were females ; 271 Bajputs, including 117 females ; and 1,762 Baniyds 
(824 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in the 
other castes” of the censns returns, which show a total of 51,015 souls, of 
. 19 
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Occupations. 


‘whom t3,636 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
parganah are the Sanfidh (3^449^, Gaur (541), and Gautam. The .chief Rdjpnt 
clans are the Tomar and Bargnjar. The Baniy^s belong to the B4r8Saini 
(979), Chausaini (252), Agarwdl (195), and Dasa subdivisions. The most 
numerous amongst the other castes are tbe Murao (3,033), (Dham&r (6,544), 
Kabdr (2,114), Qarariya (1,369), Khdkrob (1,419), Kori (1,419), Ehagi 
(1,367), and Ahir (26,656). Besides these the following castes, comprising 
less than one thousand members, are fonnd in this parganab Mahajan, 
Kayath, Darzi, Pdsi, Hajjam, Darodgar, Zargar, Dhobi, Bharbhunja, Kadara, 
Kumhar, Khatik, Kurmi, Nat, Ealdl, Gosdin, Bairdgi, Jdt, Bhdt, Jotishi, 
Gujar, Jogi, Lodha, Nonera, Lohdr, Mdla, Shordgar, Mallah, and Ghosi. 
The Musaimfins are distributed amongst Shaikhs (7,463), Sayyids (215), 
Mughals (39), and Patbans (391), the remainder being entered as without 
distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not loss than fifteen years of 
ago^, 109 arc employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,403 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 260 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 14,955 in agricultural operations ; 2,644 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,634 persons returned as labourers, and 
273 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 2,571 as landholders, 44,734 as cultivators, 
and 18,600 as engaged in occupations unconneoted with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 597 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 35,336 
souls. 

In the reign of Akbar (1556-1605) parganah Gunnaur was one of the 
mahdls of sarkfir Sambbal, with an area of 51, 035*05 bighas 
(about 31,896 acres) and a revenue of 267,919 dams (Giro. 
Bs. 6,698). It continued under the rule of llie Dehli emperors until 1748, 
when it was seized by the Bohilla chief Ali Muhammad. On his deadl 
the parganah passed into the hands of his Path4n general, Dfindi Khan, 
and remained under Fathdn government until 1774. In that year it was 
annexed with the rest of Rohilkhand by the Naw4b Vazir of Ondh, who had 
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failed to receivo from the Path&ns an indemnity they owe'd him on account of 
assisU^nce rendered against the Marhaitas. In 1801 it passed with the rest 
of the ceded provinoes” into British rule, and was under the name of 
Asadpur incorporated in the Moradabad district. While forming part of this 
district it underwent four settlements, and in 1824, during the currency of 
the fourth settlement (which was thrice extended for periods of six years), it was 
transferred to the newly-formed district of Sahaswdn (now Budaun). Its 
revenue was at this time Rs. 80,585. The next settlement was that of 
Mr. Louis, already described. 

Asafpub, a village in the Bisauii pargauah of the Budaun district, is 
notable only as containing a station on the line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway. An unmetalled road from Bisauii passes through the village, and acts 
as a feeder to this line. Asafpur is 29 miles from Budaun, and contained in 
1872 a population of 1,496 inhabitants. 

BabbIla, a village in the Asadpur parganah and Gnnnanr tahsil of the 
Budaun district, contains a station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 
Besides the railway, a road from Ujhdni to Andpshahr (in the Bnlandshahr 
district) passes through the village. It contained in 1872 a population of 
1,694 inhabitants, and is 54 miles distant from Bndaun. 

BIba Chihba, a village in the Ujbtlni parganah and Bndaun tahsil of 
the Bndaun district, is remarkable for its large fair, held on the first Sundays 
of Askrh (Junc-July) and Mdgh (January-February). At this fair no less 
than 5,000 persons are said to assemble. B&ra Cbihra is 7 miles from Budaun, 
and had in 1872 a population of 517 persons. 

Bihta GosXik, a town in the Kot parganah of the Budaun district, is dis« 
tant 18 miles from the city of Budaun, and contained in 1872 a population of 
2,765 inhabitants. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukidari Act) is in force here, and 
in 1876-77 the house-tax thereby imposed, added to a balance of Rs. 63-11-11 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 518. The expenditure, 
which was principally on public works (Rs. 150-0-2), police, and conservancy, 
amounted to Rs. 479-4-0. The number of houses was in the same year 647, 
and of these 296 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re. 1-12-0 
per house assessed, and Rs. 0-3-0 per head of population. Bihta Gos&ia 
was the first town of the district to sufier from disturbances on the outbreak 
* HiBtory., rebellion in May, 1857. A cartload of melons 

“ " was plundered by the inhabitants, and the police 
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who came to onqoire into the outrage were resisted and forced to retire. 
The Magistrate of Budaun was not at that critical juncture in a position 
to punish the offence, which was therefore followed by others of the same 
nature. Ko other events of historical importance are connected with the 
town. 

Bilsi, a town in the Sahaswan tabsil and Kot parganah of the Budaun 
district, is 16 miles distant from the city of Budaun, and contained in 
1872 a population of 6,089 persons, principally fiindtis. “ The town,” writes 
Mr. Wiiish in 1872, “is for trade purposes the principal one in the district 
and writing in t^e following year, Mr. Carmichael states that it is “ next 
to Chandansi in Moradabad, considered to be the largest mart in this part 
of Rohilkhand.” But, if we may judge from the municipal income, there 
has been some decline in the prosperity of Bilsi since these passages were 
written. 

The town was founded during the rule of tlm Nawkb Vazir (1774-1801) 
by one Jasram Baniya of Sirasaul, under the orders of Bilasi Singh, a land* 
owner of the neighbourhood. It was originally called Bilasiganj, or Bilasi’s 
market, a name which time has worn down into Bilsi. There are two principal 
muhallas or wards, Bilsi and Sahibganj, the latter so called because 
some English gentlemen, or sahibs, have w'orked an indigo factory near it 
since 1850. Indeed much of the prosperity of Bilsi is ascribed to tho fact of 
its being the headquarters of this large concern (Messrs. Maxwell and 
Debnam’s) which has oat-factories all over the district of Budaun. Under 
native rule Bilsi was not a place of any importHnee. Its commercial 
activity is probably due to the good roads, constructed during the last 
thirty or forty years, which connect it with Chandausi, Budaun, Hdthras, and 
Fatehgarh. With these places there is a brisk trade, the principal exports 
being wheat, sugar, leather, canvas for gunny bags, and parched rice ; the 
principal imports cotton, clarified butter and other groceries, salt, red dye 
(41), utensils of iron, brass, and copper, chintz, and English and country 
cloths. 

The town possesses a travellers’ rest-house (sarM), an imperial postroffioe, 
Md branch dispensary. Its police station is of the 1st class, but its school 
is of the halkdtandi, or least advanced type ; a market is held at Bilsi every 
Monday and Friday. The town is a municipality under Act XV. of 
and its muniripal committee consists of nine members, of whom three are 
officiali, and six private persons, elected by the tax-payers. The following 
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statement shovrs the municipal income and expenditure during the year 
1870-77:- 


Income. 

1 

Expenditure. 




Bs. 


Bo. 

Tax on circumstances and property 

8,636 

Collection of taxes aa. 

2J3 

Rents 

tee 


24 

Head-office charges 

114 

Fines •»» 

t«e 

• t* 

20 

Supervision of public works ... 

lo 

Founds 

saa 

set 

169 

Police ... ••• 

1,038 

Miscellaneous . 

sea 

as* 

6 

Conservancy ».• 

610 




— — — — 

Lighting 

32 


Total 

tee 

3i847. 

Founds .»• .*# ••• 

78 





Public works 

900 





Education 

76 





Dispensary ... ... 

jl80 





Vaccination 

60 





Miscellaneous 

• 

26 

Opening balance 

eea 

til 

166 

Total .a, 

8,946 





Balance #.• 

767 

Grand Total 

aai 

4,002 

Grand Total 

4,002 


The incidence of the taxation was Rs. 0-9-6 per head of population. 
Reference has been already made to the decline in municipal receipts, which in 
1871-72 amounted to Rs. 6,573, exclusive of any balance from the preceding 
year. But it is only fair to add that at that time there existed an octroi tax 
which has since been abolished. 


BinXwar, a village in the parganah, tabsil, and district of Budann, is 
situated on the Bareilly road, 9 miles from Budaun. It had in 1872 an agri- 
cultural population of 636 souls, of whom 484 were Hindds and 152 Mnsal- 
m&ns. Bindwar contains a police station of the 3rd class, a district post-office, 
and a sarai or rest-house, A fair is held here on Wednesdays and Sundays. 
During the festival of the Holi the Thdkurs of Binawar and its environs hold 
a gathering on a mound in the village. This mound is called Bain, after a 
r^'4 of whom nothing else is known, and who is possibly a mythical personage. 
There is an encamping-ground for troops on the Bareilly road at Biniwar. 

BisauIiI, the lcapital of the tahsfl and parganah of the same name in the 
Budaun district, is 24 miles from the city of Budaun, and nnntm 'n e d in 1872 
a population of 4,522 inhabitants. The name is locally derived from the large 
number of bambus which formerly grew around the town, and if this is the 
true dentation, the form Blsauli would perhaps be more correct. (Basaur, 
.Baswdri, a bambu plantation.*) « 

' ‘ From Saiw, a brabn, and wdra or wM, a tnfflx used la compounds to slmifr a ntonta. 

tion or settlement. Om/. Mhnaur, a small Iteld or nursetv fer aeedmes tblhan^MmuiL^MM ' 
settlement of herdsmeo (Ahir) ; and one or two other wSrdTli^ieW thSe^^toSSe?^ 
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The town contains three muhallas or ward?,'»ia:., (1) Gadapura, or beggars’ 
Dirisions of the town, so called after some religious mendicants who inbabit- 
edit; (2) Kdghazitola, or paper-makers’ quarter; and (3) 
Katra, or the market, which is said to have been founded for the sale of grain 
by a merchant named K^nmaL 

Bisauli first assumed importance about the year 1750, when Ddndi Kh&n 
History and anti- history of the district, p. 110) built there the fort that is 
still standing. Other memorials of that gallant Pathdn’s 
rule exist in a sar^i or rest-house, a mosque, and an imdmbdra,^ all good of their 
kind. ‘‘ The old man’s tomb,” writes Mr. Carmichael, lies a little way south 
of the town on a commanding spot overlooking the broad valley of the Sot, 
over which river he had constructed a substantial bridge, which was in existence 
in my day, but which was eventually carried away by floods. The fort of 
Bisauli, with an area of 67 acres within, the construction of the same ruler, 
lies about a quarter of a mile to the north-west of the town, and from its battle- 
ments on a clear day the snowy peaks of the Him&laya mountains can be seen 
distinctly with the naked eye.” Government sold the fort in 1839, and it is 
now the property of Messrs. Maxwell and Debnam ^see article on Bilsi), who 
have an indigo factory and small house within its walls. Within the fort also, 
and near its south gate, is a tomb beside which a dancing festival is held weekly. 
Ddndi Ehin built at Bisauli a residence called the Bhfsha Mahal, or glazed 
palace, the remains of which were just visible some twenty-five years ago. But 
the chiefs impoverished descendants have from time to time sold the bricks of 
the building, and even the foundations have now been grubbed up to furnish 
material for humbler abodes. Ddndi planted some fine mango groves to the 
north of the town. These were known under the name of the Chahdrbdgh, or 
four gardens, and their fruit was formerly somewhat celebrated. But a few 
years ago the trees were again, to quote Mr. Carmichael, ruthlessly cut down 
by a Vandal in the shape of a railway contractor, who bought the trees for some 
4,000 from the Baniya into whose hands they had /alien, and whose 
cupidity got the better of the pride whidi natives generally have in the preser- 
vation of trees.”® 

After the fall of the Pathdn r4gim Bisauli declined in importance, but 

it is now said to be recovering some of its former prosperity, and the increase 

of tbe population by more than one-^ird between 1865 and 1872, if accurately 

> A mosque or mariid is a building for ordinary (Unbammadan) vorsfaip: an imdmb&ra is 
a building where the rites of mourning for the Imfims Hasan and Husain are performed during 
the Muharram festival. f Settlement report, para. SIS. 
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recorded, certainly points to this conclusion. The town stands on the high* 
road between Budann and Chandausi, and this fact should assist its commer* 
cial development. A market is held every Wednesday. 

The public buildings of Bisauli are a tahsili with the usual appanages, a 
Fubllo bnlldingB, uiunsif’s court, a branch dispensary, an excise godown, 
a police station of the Ist class, and an imperial post-office. 
Of Ddndi Khdn’s sardi mention has already been made. Act XX. of 1856 
is in force, and in 1876-77 the house-tax thereby imposed, added to a balance 
of Rs. 88-5-9 from the preceding }'ear, gave a total income of Bs. 1,235-8-0. 
The total expenditure was Rs. 1,220-5-0, the principal items being local improve- 
ments or public works (Rs. 183-9-2), police, and conservancy. The number of 
houses was in the same year estimated at 772, and of these 551 were assessed 
with the tax, whose incidence was Rs. 2-0-9 per house assessed, and Rs. 0-4-0 
per head of population. 

Bisauli, a tabsil of the Budaun district, comprises the parganahs of 
Batdsi, Bisauli, and Isl&mnagar. The total • area according to the census of 
1872 contains 343 square miles and 563 acres, of which 289 square miles and 
623 acres are cultivated. The area assessed to the Government revenue is 


given at 338 square miles and 465 acres, of which 286 square miles and 338 
acres are cultivated, 24 square miles and 481 acres are culturable, and 27 
square miles and 286 acres are barren. The land revenue during the same 
year stood at Rs. 2,12,787 (or with cesses Rs. 2,33,027), falling at Rs. 0-15-6 
on the total area, Rs. 0-15-8 on the entire cultivable area, and Re. 1-2-4 on 
the cultivated area. The population numbered 185,372 souls (86,446 females), 
giving 539 souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 390 villages. The 
same statistics show 673 persons blind, 148 lepers, 58 deaf and dumb, 24 
idiots, and 12 insane persons in the tabsil. 

For a detailed account of this tabsil see the articles on its three par- 
ganahs, Sat4si, Bisauli, and Isl4mnagar. 

Bisauli, a parganah in the Bisauli tabsil of the Budaun district, is 


Boundaries, area, &c. 


bounded on the uorth by parganah Bilari of the Morad- 
abad district ; on the north-east by the independent 


territory of Rdmpur and parganah Sirauli of the Bareilly district, being sepa- 
rated from both by the Aril river and its tributary the G&ngan ; on the east by 
parganah Aonla of Bareilly district, the Apl being still the boundary; on the 


south-east by parganah Satdsi of the Bisauli tabsil ; on the south-west by the 


river Sot, which separates it from parganah Kot of the Sahasw&n tabsil ; and 


o|gi the west and north-west by parganah Isldmnagar of the Bisauli tabsil. 
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Physical features. 


According to the last settlement report (1873) the parganah contained a total 
area of 97 square miles and 238 acres; and of this area, which is smaller by 
1 square mile and 38 acres than that shown in the census report of 1872, 
details will be given in describing the last settlement itself. The number of 
estates on the parganah reut-roll is 110, the average area being 0*89 square 
mile for each village. 

The parganah is a characteristic specimen of the scenery of the Oangetic 
valley, being a level plain in a high state of cultivation, 
with little to break the honzon, except an occasional 
mango orchard. Mr. Clarke writes of slight undulations, but these must be 
slight indeed, for the difference between the highest and lowest levels is less 
than 13 feet. The greatest elevation is 596*48 feet above the sea at Sikri vil- 
lage, and the smallest 584*03 feet at a place called Dasauli. In the vicinity, 
indeed, of the two streams that water the parganah the ground is sometimes 
broken into ravines. The Sot and the Aril are both perennial, and follow in an 
easterly direction the general slope of the country, the former being navigable 
by small boats during the rains. There is no marked difference of soil, and 
tlie mould throughout the parganah is of the class known as kather, Kather, 
writes Mr. Clarke, a former Collector of Bndaun, “ has a brown-looking colour, 
and is of a thirsty, tenacious nature, with a subjacent sandy stratum affording 
abundant crops when supplied with a large quantity of water, but losing its 
energies if not supported by the agency of copious rain or irrigation ; when dry, 
the surface soon hardens and cakes, and vegetation is burnt up, proving a want 
of power in the soil to appropriate atmospheric moisture, a circumstance 
that may perhaps account for the small quantity of sugarcane grown.” 
Luckily, however, for the cultivator, water is plentiful and irrigation 
easy. Besides the two rivers already mentioned, there are several useful jhUa 
or lakes and a multitude of nnbricked wells. These wells rarely last for more 
than one season, but it costs little to dig them open again. On the completion 
of the settlement now in force, no less than 32 per cent, of the cultivated area 
was ascertained tO.be irrigated. It must not be supposed that the kather soil 
is entirely homogeneous in character. It varies in quality from place to place, * 
and is sometimes loamy sometimes clayey (mattiyd/r), and sometimes 

sandy (bhir). 

Passing from the soil to its products, we find that the principal crops 
are during the vernal .harvest wheat, and daring 
the autumnal harvest millets and cotton. The most 


Bcouomical featores. 
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imporfant exports are corn and indigo. Owing to the general cultivation 
of the porganah, pasture land is scarce, and there is no cattle trade.' The 
dearth of largo towns sufficiently accounts for the iibsence of manufac- 
tures. 


Communications. 


The principal highway is the Budauu and Chandausi road, which 
traverses the whole length of the parganah from south-^ 
east to north-west. A second road, branching off 
from the first at the town of Bisauli, feeds the Oudh and Hohilkhand Railway 
at Asafpur. About 10 miles of that line run through tho north of the par- 
ganah, and besides tho station at Asafpur just mentioned, there is another at 
Dabtfira. 


Settlements. 


The following table compares the areas of the parganah 
under tho past and present settlements : — 


Period. 

Assessable area. 

Cultivated area. 

Total area. 

Former settle»nent"(l837) ... 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Present ditto (1872) 

52,428 

4C,964 

(11,604 

65,71.3 

52,622 

62,318 

Percentage of increase 


12 

2 


The present total area includes 6,605 acres of nnassessable land, whereof 
863 acres are revenue-free and the remainder barren waste. 

Tho former (or Regulation IX. of 1833) settlement, made in 1836-37 by 
Mr. Qarke’s settle- Olarke, was more in the nature of a re-allotment of tho 
old demand than of a new assessment, and tho not increase 
of revenue thereby effected was Rs. 3,461 only. The almost uniform similarity 
of its soils prevented Mr. Clarke from dividing the parganah into separate 
circles. But be classified the villages as kather 1st class and katber 2nd class, 
according to their degree of fertility, assuming for the former a rent-rate of 
Rs. 2-6-5, and for the latter of Re. 1-12-10 per acre, and from these rent-rates 
ho deduced his revenue rates, which were respectively Re. 1-8-8J and 
Bs. 0-15-10 for tho 2nd class. 

Mr. Clarke’s settlement remained in force until 1868. In that year the 
present settlement by Mr, Carmichael oamo provisionally into effect, being 

20 
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confirmed ty Government three years later (1871). The annexed statement 
shows the comparative results of the old and now assessment : — 


Settlement. 

Incidence of revenue on 

Total (excluding 
cesses.) 

Assessable area. 

Cultiratcd area. 




Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Past 

•«« tit 

• iS 

1 1 Si 

1 3 St 

86,998 10 7 

Present 

•t. tt# 

• •a 

1 3 9} 

1 5 0} 

62,765 0 0 


Increase 

... 

0 2 7i 

mm 

5,762 6 5 


Cesses included, the new demand amounted to Bs. 69,025. 

As a preliminary to the new assessment, the rent-rates prevalent in the 
Mr. Carmichael’s parganah were ascertained by Maulvi Muhammad Karim, 
settlement, 1868. Settlement Deputy Collector, The Maulvi adopted 

Mr. Clarke’s plan of dividing the villages into two classes, although his classes 
in no way corresponded with Mr. Clarke’s : they were, moreover, subdivided 
into irrigated and unirrigated, into gmhdni (land immediately surrounding a 
village), Mmat (loamy), maUiydr (clayey), and hMr (sandy) soils. The 
following table shows the average rent-rate per aero payable on the various 
soils, as ascertained by the Deputy Collector : — 


Name of 3oil. 

Istcta$$ villages. 

2nd class villages. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated, 




Bs. a. p. 

j 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Gaubani 

■ 18 

t.6 

2 11 5j 

2 3 11 

2 8 5| 

2 7 0 

Dumat 

ttl 

666 

3 1 4t 

9 12 0} 

2 16 7i 

9 10 4} 

Mattiyar 

.16 

ttt 

2 14 4| 

2 15 7} 

2 7 

3 14 lit 

Bhur 


e«8 

3 7 3t 

2 13 11 

2 5 0 

3 7 3* 


Mr. Carmichael considered that there was not sufficient difference 
between Muhammad Karim’s 1st and 2nd class villages to justify the distinction 
between them, and the two classes were accordingly consolidated into one. The 
ren^ates already ascertained were then compared witii the rent-rates decreed 
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in cases of enhancement ; and the rent-rates which Mr. Carmichael after this 
comparison assumed as a basis for further operations were : — 


For Gauh&ni 
M Dfitnat 
,, Mattiyar 
II Bhur 


Irrigated, 
Ba. a. p. 
.300 
,300 
.300 
2 8 0 


UnirrigaUd, 
Rs. a* p. 

2 8 0 
2 8 0 
3 0 0 
2 0 0 


per acr9. 


Th&knra 
Br&hinans *•1 
Sayyida ... 
Banyds 
Path&na ... 
Shaikhs m 
Ahirs 
Kayaths 
Mixed classes 


57 villages. 
8 
6 
4 
4 
4 
3 
1 
23 


Total ... no villages. 


The application of these rates gave a gross rental of Rs, 1,35,632, but on 
an actual assessment of tho parganah village by village that figure was 
reduced to Rs. 1,25,510, and half the-latter sum, or Rs. 62,755, gave a revenuo 
which with the addition of cesses formed tho total of Rs. 69,025 already 
mentioned. 

The proportions in which the 110 estates on tho rent-roll are distributed 
amongst the revenue-paying or proprietary castes is 
shown in the margin. The Thdkurs, who possess 
between them more than half these estates, are mostly 
of the Qaur and Katheria clans. The Gaurs aro 
generally found in the south of tho parganah 
towards the banks of the Sot. They claim descent 
from Rde Bhan Singh and Pratap Bhfin Singh, of 
Jaipur, who settled in Rohilkhand at a period vaguely 
described as “ some time during tho reign of the 
Mughal emperors.”^ Sir Henry Elliot says that tho 
Gaurs aro one of tho Chattis Kula, or 36 original tribes of Rdjputs, and men- 
tions the fact that many of them are settled in parganah Bisauli ; and Colonel 
Tod, quoted by the same authority, thinks they are of tho same race as tho 
ancient kings of Bengal who gave their name ot Gaur to the capital Lakhndoti. 
The Katherias, on the other hand, are met with principally in the north of tho 
parganah. Mr. Carmichael describes the village of Sikri as their headquarters. 
Little is known as to their origin, but the tradition is that they emigrated from 
Kathidw&r into this part of tho country at somo time antecedent to the Mnsal- 
m&n invasion. Tho chief of tho clan is known by the title of r^’d, but this title 
would not appear to be recognised by Government.® 

Alienations amongst the proprietary body during 

(ke currency of the last settlement were few, a fact that 
I Settlement report ot 1873. 

. It is not included in the Government " List of Nobles ” for the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, and is probably a title of courtesy. In the same way custom confers on different 
famiiifla of Chaudel and Gautam B&jpats the titles of R&jd, liana, Kao, or Bdwat. 


Alienations. 
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bears witness to the moderation of Mr. Clarke’s assessment. The transfers of 
property during that period may be thus tabulated : — 



By private sale, | 

By foreclosure of 
mortgage. 

Dy order of court. 

Tolal. 

Alienations. 

Entire ] 
maliala oi 
i estates. 

I’ortions 

of 

mahlils. 

Entire 

mahlila. 

Portions of 
niahals. 

1 

Entire 

mahdls. 

Portions 

of 

mabals. 

Entire 

maUals. 

Portions 

of 

mabals. 


8 

'3« 

1 

so 


61 

4 

137 


According to Mr. H. R. Wilson, the chief cause of alienations in this par- 
ganah is the extravagance of proprietors. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Bisauli contained 105 inhabit- 
„ , , ed villages, of which 19 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

43 had between 200 and 500; 51 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; one had between 2,000 and 3,000 ; 
and one town, Bisauli, had between 3,000 and 5,000. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 51,054 souls (26,613 females), 
giving 582 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 50,07 6 
Hindds, of whom 23,410 were females ; 6,939 Musalmdns, amongst whom 3,187 
w'ere females ; and 39 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 5,483 Brahmans, of whom 2,577 were 
females; 3,325 Rdjputs, including 1,420 females ; and 1,567 Baniyds (768 
females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in “ the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 39,701 souls, of whom 18,645 
are females. Tlie principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the 
Sanadh (4,542) and Gaur (1,602). The chief Rdjput clans are the Katheriya 
(1,416), Gaur (514), Rather (239), Chauhdn (381), Bargujar, Gantam, Jangbdra, 
and Bhadauriya. The Baniy&s belong to the Barasaini (888) and Agarwdl (197) 
subdivisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Murdo 
(5,648), Ohamiir (8,681), Ahar (6,463), Kahdr (1,866), Garariya (2,019), 
Darodgar (1,163), Khakrob (1,234), Kori (1,523), and Ahir (2,584). Besides 
these the following castes, comprising less than one thousand members, are found 
in this parganah : Mahdjan, Kayath, Darzl, Kisdn, Rogangar, H^jjdm, Zargar, 
Dhobi, Bharbhunja, Kadra, Kumhdr, Khatik, Kurmi, Nat, Kaldl, Gosdin, 
Bairdgi, Jdt, Bhdt, Jotishi, Giijar, Khagi, Jogi," Lodha, Mdli, Mina, Chhfpi, 
Abndsi, Juldha, and Bista- Tho Musalmdns are either distribnted amongst 
Shaikhs (5,109), Pathdns (1,561), Sayyids (163), and Mugbals (106), or entered 
as “ without distinction.” 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collecifed at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 84 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 1,681 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 516 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or 
goods ; 12,231 in agricultural operations; 1,937 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,281 persons returned as labourers, and 318 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sox, the same returns give 998 as landholders, 36,622 as cul- 
tivators, and 19,434 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which arc confessedly imperfect, show 803 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 30,441 souls. 

There is little to distinguish the history of this parganah from that of 
Bohilkhand in general. From A.D. 1206 to 1748, 
ie., from the reign of Kutb*ud-din, who subdued, to 
that of Muhammad ShAh, who lost them, this and the neighbouring parganahs 
were ruled by the emperors of Dehli. In the reign of Akbar (1556-1605) wo 
find what is now parganah Bisauli forming a part of Mundiya Satdsi, one of the 

mahAls of Sarkar Dehli. The whole area of this mabAl, 
including the modern parganahs of SatAsi and Bisauli, 
was 29,753 bighas (18,595 acres), and its total revenue was 12,15,720 ddnis 
(about Bs. 32,893). The confusion which followed the invasion of Ahmad Shah 

AbdAli enabled the Bohilla chief Ali Muhammad to 
seize the provinces now known as Bohilkhand, and thus, 
in 1748, Mundiya Satusi passed from under the dominion of tho Mughals. On 
his death-bed Ali Muhammad made that mahdl over to one of his generals, Dundi 
KhAu, in trust for his (Ali Muhammad's) absent sons. These sons were, 
however, compensated with other territory ora money payment, and Ddndi 
Khfin kept possession of Mundiya Satdsi. Fixing his headquarters at Bisauli, 
he adorned that town with several buildings of which the remains still exist. 
On tho second Marhatta invasion in 1772 the Rohillas appealed for assist- 
ance to the NawAb Vazlr-of Oudh, ShajA-ud-daula> 
promising an indemnity for his aid. The aid was 
rendered, but the promise was broken, and to indemnify himself Shuja-ud-daula 
in 1774 annexed Mundiya SatAsi with the rest of Bohilkhand. From that date 


under the Mughal, 


Pathan, 


Naw&b Vazir^s, 
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until 1801, when Rohilkhand was ceded to the British, Mundlya SaUsi remained 
. in the territory of the NawAb Vazir. 

After the cession in ISOl it was separated into two parganahs, Bisauli and 

and British rule SatAsi, both bf which were incorporated in the Morad- 

‘ abad district. While forming a part of Moradabad 

parganah Bisauli was four times settled, and dnring the currency of the fourth 
settlement (which was three times extended for periods of five years) it was 
transferred, in 1824, to the newly-formed district of SahaswAn (now Bndaun). 
The next settlement was that of Mr. Clarke, already described. The history 
of the parganah after 1824 is the same as that of the district {q. v., pp. 
89=132). 

Budaun, or more correctly BadAylln, the capital of the district, tahsil, 
and parganah of that name, is situated in north latitude 28“ 2' 30" and east 
longitude 79“ 9' 45", at a distance of 28 miles from Bareilly. In 1847 
there were 21,369 inhabitants, and in 1858 there were 27,635. In 1865 the 
population numbered 31,044 persons. The site had an area in 1872 of 335 
acres, with an average of 99 persons to the acre. According to the census 
of the same year there wore 46,974 inhabitants, of whom 18,417 were Hindus 
(8,857 females), 28,547 were MusalmAns (14,718 females), and 10 were 
Christians. Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban classes, 
the returns show 1,246 landholders, 9,859 cultivators, and 35,869 persons pur- 
suing occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 
1872 was 5,494, of which 3,471 were occupied by MusalmAns. The number of 
houses during the same year was 11,224, of which 3,186 wore built with skilled 
labour, and of these 1,901 were occupied by MusalmAns. Of the 8,056 mud 
cabins in the town 4,803 were owned by MusalmAns. Taking the male and adult 
population, who numbered 10,194 persons (not less than fifteen years of age), 
we find the following occupations pursued by more than forty males ; — alms- 
takers, 54; barbers, 180; bricklayers, 165; butchers, 128; carpenters, 95 ; 
confectioners, 83 ; cotton cleaners, 50 ; cultivators, 1,368 ; dyers, 65 ; gold- 
smiths, 95 ; grain-parchers, 82 ; greengrocers, 86 ; innkeepers, 81 ; labourers, 
1,368 ; lac workers and sellers, 48 ; landowners 380 ; livery-stable keepers, 55 ; 
cloth merchants, 142 ; money-changers, 42 ; money-lenders, 87 ; oil-makers, 
101 ; oil-sellers, 62 ; pandits, 163 ; pAn sellers, 56 ; petty dealers, 257 ; potters, 
88 ; servants, 2,471 ; shopkeepers, 295 ; shoemakers, 160 ; tailors, 94 ; tobacco 
sellers, 44; washermen, 84 ; water-carriers, 134; and weavers, 1,178. Mr. 
Whish observes that the population are, as a rule, litigious and ignorant, and 
that native gentlemen of the better class are rare. 
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The town stands about a mile east of the left bank of the Sot or Y&r-i- 
Site and ■cenery. Wafdddr river, and may be divided into old and new Budaun. 

The old town. ^0 qI j town, or as it is called by the inhabitants the fortress 

(kila), lies nearest the river. As the name shows, it was originally fortified, and 
indeed the remains of formidable ramparts still exist on its northern, western, 
and southern faces. Those on the southern face stand out most prominently, 
and are crowned with substantial houses. Those on the northern and western 
faces are skirted by a rampart-road, or boulevard (in the original sense of the 
word), ’which is much affected by the inhabitants as an evening promenade. 
The view from the west rampart is described by Mr. Carmichael as most exten- 
sive. The eye wanders delightedly from the old picturesque Muhammadan 
burial-grounds at one’s feet to the vast expanse of fertile country beyond, the 
whole landscape being relieved by the stream of the Sot, which flows like a* 
silver thread in a serpentine course at a short distance from the old city walls.’^ 
Two roads, issuing from, the western side of the city, cross the Sot and 
stretch towards Bilsi and Ujhani respectively. The latter 
crosses on a bow and chord bridge supported by piers (after 
the American plan), which was built to replace the old Kh&ns&m&n bridge men- 
tioned hereafter. The city is intersected at all points by good broad metalled 
roads, and the imperial highway from Bareilly to Hdthras passes through its 
outskirts. The principal roads not already mentioned are the Bisauli road 
issuing on the north, the Sh&hjah&npur road issuing on the east, and the 
Usahat road issuing on the south of the city. 

The old town is supposed to have formerly included 15 of the existing 
muhallas or wards ; the remaining 38 are part of the new 
town which has sprung up beside the old. The following list 
shows the names of all 53, with their probable derivations : — 


KoadB. 


The now town. 


Name. 


Derivation or translation. 


Old Town, 

Muhallas or wards of Budaun, 


I. Farsholi Tola (quarter). 

S. Cbandban Qanj or market. 

3. Mirz&gwJ. 

4 . Ch&h Khajur. 

5 . Maulavi Tola. 

6 . Eazi Tola. 

7. Shaikh Patti. 

8. Sayyid B8ra. 

9. MuhallaKam&ngarin. 


Uncertain ; bat the word is perhaps connected with Farshw&Ia, 
a carpet seller. 

Called after Cbaudhari Abdul All. 

Ditto Mirza Karim Ali. 

The well of date-palms. 

Called after some Maulavi or Muhammadan jurisconsult. 
Called after some Kizi or Muhammadan judge. 

The division or quarter ot Shaikhs. 

The Sayyids’ enclosure. 

Kamingaran, bow-makers or polishers. 
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Name. 


Derivation or tranBlatioii. 


Old Town. 


10. Mirdha Tola. 

11. Baidon Tola. 

12. Chaudhari Muhalla. 

13. Kucha Sayyidd&D. 
14 Sotha. 

13. Chdii Mir. 


Muhallasor wards of Budaun, 

Mirdha, a kind of overseer formerly employed in villages. 
The physicians’ quarter. 

Called after Chaudhari Hctram, 

Sayyid Ali'a street. 

The Sotha gate 
Nobleman's well. 

New Town. 


16. Sarli Jalandari. 

17. Ulahtapur. 

IS. Maulaviganj, 

19. Miran Sarai. 

20. Sar&i Fakir. 

.21. Katra. 

22. Ch&hMalzadi. 

23. Kharsali. 

24. Kucha Fande. 

25. Sar&i Alaf Ehdn. 

26. SaUmatganj. 

27. Faganganj. 

26. Bhangi Tula. 

29. Muhalla Rangrezan. 

30. Ditto Bazzaz4n. 

31. Carmichaelganj. 

32. Katra Shah Alam. 

33. Sard! Ndhar Khan. 
84. Haannganj. 

35. Kabulpura. 

36. Chaube Muhalla. 

37. Sardi GUura. 

38. Barhdmpur. 

39. Slidhb&zpur. 

40. Mustafaganj. 

41. Muhalla Kanungo. 

42. Tiketganj. 

43. Sard! Karawdn, 

44. Sarai Nau. 

45. Chakla. 

46. Fatiali Sardi. 

47. Alamgfrlganj. 

48. Jogipura, 

49. Pdji Tola. 

50. Kalien Muhalla. 

51. Chaudhari Sard!. 

52. Lautanpur. 

58, Uparpdra. 


Called after some Afghans of Jalandar. 

Uncertain ; but the word is said to be derived from some 
nlahtay L e,, querulous or abusive inhabitant. 

Maulavi Tafazzul Husain. 

Nobleman’s (or Sayyid’g) rest-house. 

Called after the fakir or mendicant Babddur Shah. 

The market. 

The harlot'a well. 

Called after Sahib Rdi Kharsdli. 

The Pdnde Brahman’s street. 

Hest-house of Alaf Khan. 

Called after one Saldmat-ul-lah. 

Mr. Collector Fagan. 

The sweepers’ quarter. 

Rangrezan. f.e., dyers. 

Bazzdzdn, or cloth merchants, 

Mr. Collector Carmichael. 

Shdh Alam’s market. 

Nahar Khdn's rest-house. 

Called after one Hasan Khan. 

Town of Kab6I Khdn. 

Chaube Brahmans. 

Uncertain. 

Called after one Barham Khan. 

Ditto Shaikh Shahbaz. 

Ditto Chaudhari Mustafa. 

The Kanungos’ quarter. 

Called after Rdja Tiket Rdi. 

The Caravansarai. 

The new rest-house. 

Uncertain. 

The rest-house of Patidli, a parganah in the neighbouring 
district of Eta (ltd). 

Uncertain; perhaps so called because built in the time of tho 
Emperor Alamgir. 

The town of Hindu ascetics. 

The villains' quarter. 

Uncertain ; but called probably after the deified Rdja of the 
same name who is worshipped at Usahat. 

The foreman’s rest-house. 

Uncertain. 

Ditto, 


The principal street or block of buildings, Carmichaelganj, was built by 
Carmichaelganj Carmichael while Collector of the district* It is 

municipal property, and the municipal committee 
derives a large yearly income, usually about Rs. 6,000, from the routs of its shops. 
Dr. Planck, who visited Budaun in 1868, calls this thoroughfare a remarkably 
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commodious ganj or market-place/’ and proceeds to describe it as follows: — 

It consists of wide streets in the form of a cross, with wide open central circle, 
the roadways well made with kunkur (nodular limestone), saucer surface drains 
on each side, and good brickwork shops on either hand. Here the business of 
Budaun seems to have concentrated itself, as out of the whole number of shops 
only six remained unlet at the time of my visit.” The other thoroughfares of 
the town are not such as to require any special mention ; but there is no doubt 
that Budaun has improved in general appearance and cleanliness since about 
1850, when Mr. Court describes its streets as narrow and proportionably 
dirty,” 

The civil station of Budaun is small and contains few houses of the class 
occupied by Europeans ; such houses arc indeed not required 
in any number, for the European residents are limited to two 
or three judicial and executive officers, a civil surgeon, superintendent of police, 
district engineer, and (occasionally) an assistant sub-deputy opium agent. 
Owing to the proximity of the force at Bareilly no troops are quartered here, 
and there is no resident district and sessions judge, the duties of that office being 
divided between the judges of Bareilly and Shahjahdnpur. The civil station 
is surrounded by a good metalled road, planted with a fine avenue of trees. 

The principal ancient buildings of Budaun are the fort, the Jdmi Mas- 
Principal build- Rauza-i-Ikhlds Khdn, Ziyarat-i-Sayyid Ahmad, 

lugs. Ancient. Ziyarat-i-Miranji Shahid, Makbara Chimni, and Makbara 
Makhdiima Jdbdn. 

The fort can hardly be. described as an existing building, being littlo 

^ more than the remains of an ancient wall. It has been 

Tiie fort. 11.11 

already mentioned, but some further account of its con- 

strnction and history may be found interesting. There are two traditions as to 
its origin : one, that it was founded by Efijd JBuddh about 905 A.D. ; the other, 
that its was founded by his descendant Bdjd Ajayapdl about 1175. Its walls, 
built of limestone and brick, were so broad and solid that it is said four chariots 
could stand abreast on them, and the inhabitants suppose that its foundations 
were laid some 60 or 70 feet below the ground, though why such deep founda- 
tions were necessary does not appear. It had originally three large gates : the 
northern, called Bhartaul ; the eastern, called Marhi or Mdrhai ; and the south- 
ern, called Sotba; but, with the exception of the Bhartaul gate, whose remains 
are still shown in mnhalla Mirzdganj, none of these are now visible. Opposite 
the Marhi gate was buried a chief named Bnrhdn Kfitil, or entitled Berun 
Kotw&l, who was slain while storming the fort with Sal&r-i-Masatid. The 

21 


The fort. 
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place of Ills Imml was called after this ancient worthy, but the name Iia» 
been corrupted into Biirankhattdl.^ 

The Jfimi Masjid or cathedral mosque stands on the higher part of the old 

town, in the ward now known as Maulavi Tola. Its com- 
The Jami Masjid. . i i ^ 

manding position renders it a conspicuous object m tne 

landscape, and it can be seen for many miles around Budann, but most clearly 

Act)" rillttges on the w^est, towards which the country slopes. It is a fine domed 

building of stone, which w'as certainly brought from a distance, and probably 

from Bijnor. The dome Las some pretensions to beauty, and the gilded globo 

finial which surmounts it is about 90 feet from the ground. Attached to the 

mosque is an outer court containing a tank, and the total area of the precincts 

is 72,720 square feet. Until a few years ago these precincts included a ruined 

cloister, rendered more picturesque by the fine old trees that had grown up 

amidst its broken arches. But these ruins have been removed in the course of 

modern “ improvements.’^ The mosque w'as either converted out of, or built 

from the materials of, an ancient Hindu temple and hostel that had stood on 

the same site. The former alternative seems the more probable, as Musalman 

conquerors rarely troubled themselves to destroy any heretic shrine that might 

be converted to the uses of Islam. ^ The foundation of the original temple is, 

like that of the fort, ascribed sometimes to Buddh, and sometimes to Ajayapdl. 

It was dedicated to Somndtb, one of the numerous synonyms for the god 

Shiva, and contained an idol called Nilkanthi Mabadeo, that is, Shiva of the 

azure neck. The hostel or dharinsala attached to the temple contained a Avell 

that is still in existence, and known by the name of Chah Bhandar, meaning, 

perhaps, the i^torehouso well. 

But whoever doubt may enshroud the foundation of the former temple, 
it is certain thdt the present mosque was built by Bukn-ud-din, who from A.D. 
3228 till 123^ w^hen he succeeded his father Altamish on the throne of Dehli, 
^vas governor of Budaun. From tlie fact of its having been erected during the 
reign of Rhams-ud-dm Altamish, this mosque is sometimes called ‘^Sliamsi and 
on the outer gateway is an Arabic inscription which has been translated thus : — 
Enter in peace ! The great Sultdn, the master of the necks of nations, 
Shams-ud-dunya-va-din f the helper of Isl&maud the Muslims, the most just of 

1 The weight of authority i$ in favour of the tradition that the chief wa» named Burhin Kdtil, 
and served under Salar-i Masafid. But a Ber6n Kotwa], or country police inspector, is said to 
have fallen while storming the city with the later besieging force under Kutb-ud*din, and 
to have been buried in the same place« The person is evidently the same, though his name and 
epoch are difEerenily given. 

* A case in point It that of St. Sophia's at Constantinople ; but instances nearer Budaun 
may be f<mna in the mosque of Aurangzeb at Benares and the present Jdml Masjid at Etawa, 

» I.C., Sun of the world and the faith. 
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rulers and kings, Abiil Muzaffar AUamish, the emperor, assistant to the com- 
mander of the faithful (may God perpetuate his kingdom!) lu the blessed 
month of Ramazan, 628” (November, 1230 A.D.) 

It is said that ^Yhen the old temple was demolished or altered by tho^ 
iconoclastic Muslim, Shiva of the azure neck and other gods his companions in 
misfortune were ignominiously hidden away in some neighbouring wells. The 
Hindfis assert that the idols are still in existence, although the wells which con- 
tain them are buried under the ruins of the old fort. During the conflagration 
of A.D. i57l the dome of the mosque fell in, and Kutb-nd-din Kh^-n, who was 
at that time governor of Biidaun, ordered his son Kish war Khdn to repair the 
building. Inscriptions on either side of the entrance arch record that the 
repairs thus ordered were completed in A.D. 1604, A colony of bees is now 
settled in the restored dome. Attached to the door of the mosquo is an iron 
chain formerly used for the trial by ordeal of suspected criminals. It w^as 
supposed that the chain would shrink away from the contaminating touch 
of the guilty, but would allow itself to be handled at pleasure by tlio 
innocent. 

Tho Rauza or mausoleum of Ikhlas Khun stands about a mile east of the 

city, at the junction of several roads, including that from 
Rauza IkhWsKban. ^*7 ^ ci,/! « w li. r u* • i 

Budaun to Shahjahanpur, It crowns a slight eminence, and 

consists of a square brick and limestone tower surinounted by four turrets. Ikhlas 
Khdn was the son of the Kishwar Khun just mentioned in connection with the 
Jami Masjid. He was himself a contemporary of Shabjahaii (A.D. 1628-1658), 
and was employed by that monarch in one or more of tho Persian campaigns 
(A.D. 1637-1653) that ensued when Ali Mardan, the Persian governor of 
Kandahiir, revolted and surrendered his province to the Dehli oniperor. Ho 
(Ikhlas) had already served with distinction in tho Dakkhan against the insur- 
gent Khdn-i-Jabdn Lodi (A.D. 1629-1630). Slidlijahan bestowed on him tho 
title of Dohazari (man of two thousand), a word formed either on the samo 
principle as millionairej and meaning that ho drew a salary of Rs. 2,000 a month, 
or on that of centurion^ and meaningthat he was in command of 2,000 men. Tho 
former interpretation is the one locally adopted, but tho latter seems the more 
probable when we consider that Ikhlas was a military chief.^ The mausoleum 
is in good preservation. Between .the mutiny and tho completion of the 
present jail it was used as a prison , and it has' from time to time been occu- 
pied as a residence by European ofEcers stationed temporarily in the district. 

^ According to Forbes’ Dictionary YakhaadH (man of one thousand) may mean either the 
commander of I,000 men or the recipient of Ks. I,ooo monthly. 
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The ziy4rat or torab^ of Sayyid Ahmad is situated about a mile north-east 
Ziyirat-i-Sayyid Budaun, on the Bareilly road, near the village of Naw&da. 
Ahmad. Sayyid Ahmad was a person held in great sanctity by the 

Musalm^ns, and the mausoleum owes certain miraculous powers to his presence 
therein. Those, for instance, who place sweetmeats in a recess in one of the walls 
are supposed to find relief from any sickness or other afiliction under which they 
may be suffering. There is a fair here every Wednesday, and on high-days and 
festivals the grave of the saint is decked out with cloth. Ou the north side of the 
building is a pond called Sdgar (or the sea) in which people occasionally bathe. 

The ziy&rat of Mir&nji the Shahid or martyr stands in muhalla Sayyidbfira, 
Ziyirat-i-Miraoji within and near the north gate of the fort or old town. Mirdn- 

®****'^'** ji Mulbim orMalhanwas the tutor of Sdldr-i-Masafid, and fell 

fighting against the infidels during the latter’s assault onBudann about A.D. 1028. 

The Makbara or cemetery of Chimni is located in the west of the city, 


Makbara Chimni. 


about half a mile from the Jdmi Masjid, Chimni was the 
sister of the Ikhids Khdu lately mentioned^ and this fact fixes 


the date of the building at about A.D. 1660. 


The tomb of Makhdiima Jahan, mother of the Emperor Ala-ud-din 
Makhduma Jahan’s (A.D.1444-1450), stands on the Shaikhdpnr road, just outside 
muhalla Mir&n Sarai, An inscription over theentrance records 
that the building was completed in A.D. 1472. Ald-ud-diu is himself supposed to 
lie buried in this building, and it is indeed certain that he died and was interred 
at Budaun. Writing in 1873, Mr. Carmichael remarks that this mausoleum is 
ill cared for, and suggests that Government should undertake its preservation. 

Besides the buildings already mentioned there are many other smaller 
tombs of Muslim worthies in Budaun, and owing to this fact the town is some- 
times called Piranshahr, or the city of saints. Indeed, as early as the thirteenth 
century the poet Amir Khusru wrote of Budaun as follaws 

Zi6aa kaz markad-i ahUi baa(rat mamba-ijUd aat^ 

Bajde surma dar dida kasham khdh~i Baddydn-ra, 

** Abundant virtae hath that soil where sleep the good and just. 

So on my eyesi instead of salve, I sgiear Badayun’s dQSt.”> 

1 A ziyarat, or more accurately ziy&rat-gah| is a tomb or other spot to whioh pilgrimages 
(ziyl^ratcn) ore made. 

2 Or in prose— 

Forasmuch as from the resting-place of Sdfis flows a spring of bounty, 

I apply to my eyes instead of collyrium the dost of Badiyun* 

Yamin-ud'din Muhammad Hasan, better known under his nom de plume of Amir Khusru, was 
born in A.D. 1263, and died in 1836. 'He was the constant friend and companion of prince Mu- 
hammad, son and heir-apparent of the Emperor Ghiy6s-ad-dia Balban (lS66ol386); and when that 
prince was slain in repelling Mughal invasion of the Panj&b, the poet also was taken prisoner. 
Uia principal works, written like the couplet just quoted in Fersian, are as follow 1„ Kirftn-u’s 
Sadain ('Ihe Conjunction of Two Auspicious Planets) : II., Pour Diwans, or books of odes : 11L> 
Ashika \UInnamQrata)\ and IV., Ijdz^i Khueruvi (The Miracles of Khusru), 
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The principal modern boildings are of less interest, and in fact include 
Principal modern beyond the Government oiBoes usually found at the 

buildiiiga. headquarters of a district. Amongst them may be men- 

tioned the town-ball, the courts, the jail, the dispensary, the sardis or 
hostels, the chief distillery, the church and mission chapel, and the various 
schools. 

The town-hall, a two-storied building surrounded by a garden, occupies 
a central position at the junction of several roads, and just outside the principal 
market. In the lower story are the offices of the municipality, and in the 
upper is located a literary institute, founded in 1868 at the wish of Sir William 
Muir.' This institute consists of a library and reading-room, and for a small 
monthly subscription supplies its members (principally native gentlemen) with 
a few English and vernacular newspapers and books. 

The courts consist of (1) a sessions-house, which with the offices and 
stables attached is used by the judges on their quarterly visits to Budaun ; and 
(2) a range of courts and offices for the magistrate-collector, his coadjutors, 
and other judicial officers. These last, which include the Government treasury, 
were rebuilt not many years ago, and are superior in capacity and comfort to 
the head-offices of many larger districts. Contiguous to the courts are the 
jail and police lines. The former can accommodate on occasion some 450 
prisoners. 

The dispensary is a commodious building with two wings, one of which 
was built at the cost of a Muhammadan gentleman, Shaikh Sharf-ud-din of 
Shaikhupur. This institution is supported partly by Government endowment 
and partly by voluntary contributions. There are two large sardis, one in Car- 
michaelgauj near the town-hall, and an older one close to Mustafdganj. In 
sardi Nahar Ehdn, at no great distance from the courts, is the sadr or chief 
distillery. 

About the church there is little to say, except that it was opened for ser- 
vice in 1872. It might be supposed that two places of Christian worship were 
hardly needed at Budaun ; but there is also a chapel belonging to the American 
Methodist Mission. The Chrbtian cemetery is in the Company Bdgh or public 
gardens. The zilaor district school (until lately known as a high school; is 
situated in the Kdlsen ward. In the same building is housed one of the three 
branches of the tahsili school, the other two being located in the Kamdngar&n 
and Ghanbe muhallas respectively. There is a municipal free school in Car- 
michaelganj, and there are several girls’ schools in different parts of the city. 

^ The then Ucutcnont-GoTcmor of tUe Morth-Westsm rtovincos. 
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Of private achoola the moat important is that attached to the American 
Methodist Mission. 

It may have been observed that no mention has been made of either 
tahsili or kotwali (chief police station). They have no buildings of their own^ 
and are both quartered in hired houses, the former atPajitoIa, and the latter at 
Chdh Malzadf. 


From a commercial point of view Bndaun is not a place of any impor- 
Trade and manufac- tanco. ^/It may be said generally,” writes Mr. Whish, ^‘that 
only such tilings as the necessities of a fairly large city and 
civil station make indispensable are produced here.” The only manufacture 
that can be mentioned as peculiar to the town is a kind of papier-machd ink- 
stand or writing-case. The list of the principal trades^ with the number of 
persons engaged in each, has already been given. 

The municipality of Budaun is composed of twelve members, of whom three 


Municipality. official, and the remainder elected by the tax-payers. 

The income is derived chiefly from an octroi tax, which 
in 187b-77 fell at Rs. 0-5-7 per head of population. The following statement 
shows the income and expenditure for four years 


Income. - 

1873-71 

187 4-7ft. 

1875-76 

1876-77. 

Expenditure, 

1873-71. 

1874-75 

1876-76 

1876-77. 


Ka. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Opening balance 

1 1,38-1 

9,161 

7,119 

6,033 

Collections 

2,209 

2,299 

2,407 

2,617 

Class 1.— Food and driink 
„ II.— Animals tyr 

slaughter. ^ 

0,878 

072 

8,705 

600 

9,297 

400 

9,254 

622 

nead-olBce 

Supervision 

287 

179 

126 

Mt 

126 

„ III,— Fuel 
„ IV.— Building mate- 
rials. 

1,107 

6C3 

1,321 

878 

1,263 

1,034 

1,25 » 
894 

Original works,,. 
Repairs 

6,762 

6,356 

6,999 

1,229 

4,386 

2,404 

7,151 

3,259 

V.— Drugs 
„ VI.— Tobacco 
„ VII.— Textile fabrics, 
„ VIII.-Metala 

1,302 

00 

2,406 

778 

1,226 

106 

2,410 

1 073 

1 

1,029 

192 

2,784 

511 

1,148 

191 

2,622 

560 

Police 

Education 
Charitable grants, 
Conservancy ... 

6,361 

1,039 

1,820 

3,334 

6,268 

1,438 

1,306 

4,428 

6,282 

1,463 

1,314 

4,676 

5,201 

1,359 

1,315 

4,440 

Total Octroi ... 

14,122 

15,907 

10,603 

16,350 






Taxon professions and 
trades. 

1,882 

«!■ 

... 

... 

Road-watering, 

Lighting 

43 

916 

16 

884 

48 

853 

91 

892 

jients 

0,171 

6,448 

4,875 

4,751 

Gardens 

86 

76 

68 

125 

Gardens 

21 

61 

20 

30 

Contributions 

Fines 

230 

221 

160 

856 

Miscellaneous ... 

"soe 

’*567 

”*744 

613 

471 

Pounds 

Extraordinary 

280 

l,ft81 

278 


277 

7 

Extraordinary 

148 

148 

148 

Miscellaneous 

024 

”‘889 

701 

723 






Total 

30,310 

31,956 

29,851 

28,538 

Total 

27,166 

24,836 

23,818 

27,444 
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and the following statement shows the imports and the consumption per head 
of population of all taxable articles for the last two years : — 


Articles. 

18?6-76. 

1876-77. 

Net. 

imports 

in 

quantity. 

Net 

imports 

in 

value. 

Consumption 
per head. 

Net 

imports 

in 

quantity. 

Net 

imports 

in 

value. 

Consumption 
per head. 


Mds. 

Rs. 

M. 

s. 

c. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

M, 

s. c. 

Grain 

2,33,907 


7 

19 

3 

2,32,951 

«ii 

7 

18 II 

Sugar, refined ... 

1,898 

• •• 

0 

2 

7 

2,905 

••• 

0 

3 n 

Do., unrefined ... 

20,073 

... 

0 

25 

10 

19,775 


0 

95 0 

Ghi 

1,929 


0 

2 

7 

2,007 


0 

2 9 

Animals for slaugh- 










ter 


25,652 

R. 0 

13 

1 

••• 

29,324 

R.O 

15 0 

Oil 

346 

... 

M 0 

0 

7 

40.3 



0 8 

Oilseeds 

8,168 


0 

10 

7 

9,194 

• tt 

M.O 

11 19 

Fuel 

2,773 

*81 

M. 0 

a 

9 

2,152 

f •• 

M. 0 

9 12 



f 

M. 0 

81 

4 

1 

( 

M.O 

23 0 

Building materials, 

24,413 

29,738 4 




V 17,991 

29.032 \ 




1 

1 

B. 0 

15 

2 

1 

1 

R. 0 

14 10 

Drugs, gums,’ aud 


f 

M. 0 

8 

5 

1 

c 


2 14 

»piccB " ... 

2,623 

27,085 ■{ 




\ 2.272 

31,634} 





1 

R. 0 

13 

10 

\ 

1 

R. 1 

0 3 

Tobacco 

4,641 

... 

M. 0 

5 

13 

4,818 



6 2 

Cloth 


1,79,268 

III. 6 

11 

10 

tit 

1,64,694 

R.f 

4 4 

Metals 

• f « 

35,971 

r 

2 

1 

ttt 

36,777 

R. 1 

2 4 


As the history of the city has been fully told in that of the district, it 
will be unnecessary to give here more than a very brief 
History. outline of the former. The first historical as opposed to 

traditional event in the annals of Budauh was its siege and capture by Kutb-ud- 
din in 1196, when the last Hindu king was slain ; but legend speaks of an 
earlier capture by Sayyid S&14r-i>Ma8aud Ghdzi in 1023. The next name of 
note connected with the place is that of the Emperor Shams-ud-dfn, who, when 
governor of Budaun, is said to have built the Idgih to the west of the city. 
During his reign Tdj-ud-din Eldoz, king of Ghazni, was taken prisoner 
while invading the Panj&b (1215) and interred in the fort, where he died. 
His tomb is still shown as “ the grave of the Bactrian king.” Rukn-ud-din, 
afterwards emperor, became governor in 1228, and built, as already mentioned, 
the J4mi Masjid. In 1255 the governor Imad-ud-dm revolted, but was defeated 
by the imperial troops and executed : while in 1270 the Emperor Ghiy6s-ud-din 
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visited the town and flogged the governor, Malik Bakbak, to de&th as a 
punishment for some alleged cruelties. The next rebellion witnessed by Budaun 
was that of its governor Amir Umr in 1299; but this movement was easily 
, suppressed, and its author forfeited his life. For one hundred and twenty 
years afterwards no events of marked importance occurred in the city ; 
but it may be mentioned that Kabdl Kb^n, who was appointed governor 
about 138(i, founded the Eabulpura ward. In 1419 the governor Mnb4* 
bat Eh4n successfully revolted. The Emperor Sayyid Ebizr Kb4n be- 
sieged the rebellious fortress, but was forced to retire after a fruitless 
blockade of six months ; and Mnbdbat Eb^n 'remained in independent pos- 
session of Budaun until circumstances induced him to submit to the suc- 
ceeding monarch, Mnbdrak (1421). The next emperor, Al&-nd-din, retired 
after his abdication (1450) to Budaun, where ho built, as already told, a tomb for 
his mother. His son Sayyid Haidar is said to have founded the Mirdn Sard! 
muhalla of the city. In 1488 the rebel Bdrbak Lodi of Jaunpur, being hard- 
pressed by his brother, the Emperor Sikandar, took refuge in Budaun, but was 
forced to capitulate after a short siege. The city was besieged for the last time 
in 1555, when a private quarrel between its governor Eambar Diwfina and his 
neighbour the governor of Sambhal caused the latter to invest and storm 
Budaun, putting his .enemy to death. Eo further calamity befell the town 
until 1571, when it was almost destroyed by fire, and its great mosque injured, as 
above noticed. During the reign of Shahjahdn (1627-1658) the headquarters 
of the government were removed from Budaun to Bareilly, and the importance 
of the former was thereby considerably lessened. On the death of the Emperor 
Farrukbsiyar (1719) the Bangash Nawdb of Farukhabad seized possession of 
the city ; but after little more than thirty years it was wrested from his son by 
the Hohillas under Hdfiz fiahmat. Budaun was now entrusted to the govern- 
ment of Fateh Ehfin, Eh6ns4mfin. Until a few years ago a memorial of bis 
rule existed in the Eh&ns4mdn bridge over the Sot, which he substituted for 
the original structure built by the governor Nazr Muhammad Eban in Shdbja- 
hdn’s reign, and destroyed by lightning. In 1852 Mr. Court describes this 
bridge as “ frightftdly ugly,” owing to modern repairs, which were as new 
cloth on an old garment; and it has since then been swept away by floods. 
On the death of Fateh Ebdn in 1773 his sons Azim and Irshiddd quarrelled, 
and after a brief possession of the city the former was ejected by the latter. In 
the following year 11774) Budaun with the rest of Bohilkband was annexed 
by the Eaw&b Yazir of Oudh, whose deputies governed the city until its 
cesBsion to the British in 1801. It recovered some portion of its ancient 
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importance when made in 1838 the headquarters of the district which bears its 
name. 

The only remarkable oventVhich has since then befallen Budaun was 
the rebellion of 1857. The immediate cause of the outbreak was the approach 
of a body of rebel troops from Bareilly on the Ist June in that year. The 
treasury guard mutinied, and on the arrival of their friends from Bareilly the 
Budaun insurgents broke open the jail and burnt the houses of the civil station. 
Meanwhile the European residents had fled towards Farukhabad, A rebel 
government wss now established, the first governor being Abdur Rahim Khdn. 
He was superseded in November by Mubarak Shdh Khfin, who remained in 
power until General Penny’s victory at Kakrdla (May, 1858) forced him to fly 
from Budaun. British Government was now re-established, and in June a new 
magistrate-collector arrived to administer the district. 

Budaun, a tahsil in the district of the same name, comprises the parganahs^ 
of Budaun and Ujhdni. The total area according to the census of 1872 contains 
439 square miles and 467 acres, of which 299 square miles and 374 acres are 
cultivated. The area assessed to the Government revenue is given at 415 square 
miles and 433 acres, of which 282 square miles and 265 acres are cultivated, 7 5 
square miles and 283 acres are culturable, and 57 square miles and 525 acres 
are barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at Rs. 2,10,812, 
(or with cesses Rs. 2,32,408), falling at Rs. 0-12-0 on the total area, Rs. 0-12-8 
on the entire cultivable area, and Re. 1-1-7 on the cultivated area. The 
population numbered 2^2,952 souls (103,745 females), giving 507 souls to the 
square mile, distributed amongst 552 villages. The same statistics show 766 
persons blind, 83 lepers, 60 deaf and dumb, 6 idiots, and 25 insane persons 
in the tahsil. 

A detailed account of the tahsil will be found in tho articles on its two 
^parganahs Budaun aud Ujbdui. 

Budaun, a parganah in the tahsil and district of the same name, is 
bounded on the north by parganahs Aonla and Saneha of the Bareilly 
district, cn the east by parganah Salirapur, and on the south by parganah 
Usahat, both of the Datdganj tahsil ; on the west by the river Sot, which 
separates it from parganah Ujb&ni of its own tahsil and parganah Kot of the 
Sahaswdn tahsil ; and on the north-west by parganah Satdsi of the Bisaoli 
tahsil. According to the census of 1872 and last settlement report, which in the 
case of this parganah agree, the total area is 211 square miles and 391 acres ; 
and details of this area will be given in describing the last settlement itself 

22 
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Tiie number of estates on the rent-roll at the completion of the last settlement 
(1871) was 226, the average area being 0*93 square mile. 

The pargaaah may be roughly divided ftito three tracts running north and 

south. The first or eastern tract forms part of the valley 
Phyaical features. . .Mi-in n i i* i i 

of the rivor Aril, which nows for a short distance tlirough 

the north-eastern corner of the parganah, but passes for the most “part outside 

its frontier. The tract is, however, traversed by the Kadwara, a disjointed 

series of watercourses which may once have been tlie bod of the Aril. The soil 

of this region is a mjxturo of or loam, and kluidir^^i. porous alluvial 

earth. Irrigation is easy, the water being supplied iVoin the Aril, the Kad- 

wdra and <nher watercourses, and lakes or jliUs, Even in dry seasons the 

cultivator can, by digging small excavations called bihdrs^ obtain water at 

a distance of some 6 or 8 feet from the surface. But although tlio soil is, as 

a rule, irrigablo, and hence fertile, forest patches of dhak {Butea frondosa) 

and date-palm are not uncommon. Indeed a portion of the tract is known 

as Bankati,^ a term which shows that it was originally cleared from tbo 

forest. 


The central and by far the broadest tract, which may be called the water- 
shed of the Aril and Sot rivers, is a fine plateau raised considerably above the 
country on either side of it. The soil is a rich and productive loam. Barren 
spots are rare, altliougli near Binnwar there are patches of a thick thorny jun- 
gle called lihu. Water, though not so plentiful as in the eastern tract, is easily 
obtained from uubricked wells. Such wells are generally dug at Christmas, 
and fall in about six months afterwards when the rains begin ; but in favoured 
localities there are excellent earthen wells of a more lasting kind. 

The western or narrowest tract is the valley of the Sot, in which the town 
of Budaun itself l^es. Hero the soil resembles that of the eastern tract, and we 
find the duraat or/ loam of the central tract mingled witli the alluvial soil or 
khadirso frequently met with near the beds of rivers. But jungle is scarcer 
than in the eastern tract. 

There is nothing in the pargaaah which could by the wildest exaggera- 
tion be called a hill. The highest level above the sea is 563*54 feet at the vil- 
lage of Banai, and the lowest 535*16 at the village of Faridpur. The general 
slope is from north-north-west to south-south-east, and in that direction flow 
the Sot and the Aril, the only two perennial streams of the parganah. During 
floods the Sot is occasionally navigable by boats of 40 or 50 maunds 
burthen,® 

^ Dorif ed from han^ a forest, and hati^ cut or cleared. 


^ i. e.y between one and two tone. 
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Tlid commercial products of the parganah are almost entirely agricul- 
Econoraioal tea- tural, and the only large town, Bndaun, can, as we have 
already seen, boast of no important manufactures. The prin- 
cipal crops are in spring wheat an<l barley, and in autumn jowir {holms 
sorghum), ba^ra (holous spicatus), and cotton. The last mentioned staple is 
almost entirely grown in the central or upland tract of the parganah. In 
the lower tracts water is apt to lodge around its roots, and thereby damage or 
destroy the crop. The produce of the laud finds an easy outlet in the fine 
metalled road from Bareilly to Hathras, along which it is conveyed to market 
at Budaun or Bindwar. There are several other roads in tlio parganah, but 
these are all either entirely unmetallod, or metalled only for a short distance 
around Budaun. 

The land revenue of the parganah was, when the present settlement came 

„ , „ in force, Rs. 1,15,434 including cesses; and the sum 

Bevenue and scttlsraont. . , , , . 

paid by cultivators to landowners as rent and cesses 

was next year estimated by the census at Rs. 2,74,200. The fallowing table 

shows the are.as of the parganah at the time of the past (183G) and present 

(1871) settlements : — 


Former area in acres^ 

Preseni area in acres. Percentage of increase on 

^ 1 

-JS 1 

1 

'd 

O 

Assessable. 

TotaJ. 

Cultivated. 

Assessable. 

o 

'i 

-l-S r— m 

o ' m 

H O -I) 

60,453 

91,708 

1 113,432 

85,622 

1 

98,840 1 

i 

185,431 41 19 


The great increase in the total area of the parganah is owing to the inclusion 
in the present measurements of 19 revenue-free villages, which under the 
Regulation then in force (IX. of 1833) were excluded from survey at the 
former settlement. The parganah has always been remarkable for its large 
number of revenue-free holdings. Of tho present unassessable area (36,591 
acres) as much as 20,778 acres are revenue-free, the remainder (15,813 acres) 
being barren. 

The 1836 settlement was effected by Mr. Sneade Brown. The former 
Mr. Brown's settlement demand had been a moderate one, and be found the 
parganah in a fairly prosperous condition. That con- 
dition Mr. Brown’s settlement did nothing to disturb. He himself made, in 
the, opinion of Mr. Carmichael, “a very fair and just assessment, so much so 
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that during its currency large tracts of waste land were reclaimed and brought 
under the plough.” The proceeds and incidence of his assessment are m the 
following table compared with those of the present settlement . 



Incidence of revenue on 

i^ssessable area. Cultivated area. 

Total, excluding 
cesses. 


Per acre. 

Bs. a. p. 

Per acre. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

Tormer demand 

0 ]4 6} 

1 6 Of 

83,878 3 

Fresent demand 

J 8 9| 

1 6 

1,04,940 0 

Increase 

0 4 


81,566 12 

or 

Decrease 



1 


The present settlement was the work of Mr. Carmichael. It came into 
Mr. Carmlohaer« settle- provisionally in 1869, and was confirmed by 

ment(i87i). Government two years later, in 1871. Mr. Brown had 

divided the parganah into four circles, but owing to the transfer of villages its 
constitution had much altered during the currency of that officer’s settlement, 
and Mr. Carmichael found that under existing circumstances two circles only 
were required. These were (1) the d6mat or loamy, and (2) the diimat 
khfidir or loamy alluvial circles. In the former were 105 villages, all, with a 
few isolated exceptions, situated in the central tract of the parganah already 
described ; while the latter contained 59 villages, situated in the eastern and 
western tracts, the valleys of the Aril and Sot. 

Taking as the basis of his calculations the rent-rates which investigation 
showed actually to exist, the settlement officer next proceeded to assume a 
rent-rate for the soils of each circle. The rates thus assumed were as follows 

Uate per acre for 


1 D6mat 

a D6mat- 
khidif 


Circle. 

Gauhiini, or 
land around 

Du mat, or 

Mattiy4r, or 


village site. 

loamj soil. 

clayey soil. 


Rs. a. p. 

Bi. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

( Irrigated .m 

4 0 0 

8 0 0 

3 0 0 

( Ucirrigated ... 

8 8 0 

9 8 0 

3 0 0 

j Irrigated m 

8 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

1 Unirrigated 

4 0 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 


Bhdr, or 
eandy soil. 


Bs. a. p. 
9 0 0 
2 0 0 
9 0 0 
9 0 0 


These rates were not fixed altogether without difficulty. A good deal of 
the land, more especially in the dfimat circle, was sir or home*farm oulti* 
Tated by the proprietors themselves, and as no rent was actually p aid on such 
land, the settlement officer had little to guide him in calculating its proper rent- 
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rate. The application of the above figures give for both circles a total rental 
of Rs. 2,36,224, and according to the ordinary rule, half of this, or Rs. 1,18,112, 
would have been taken as revenue. ' But the demand actually assessed was 
slightly below this, or Rs. 1,16,063 only. That this sum was not excessive is 
proved by the fact that from 1869 to 1871, during the provisioual currency of 
the settlement, it was realized without any difficulty. 

The proprietors or revenue payers belong principally to the Shaikh, 
Thdkur, and Br&hman classes. The proportion in which 
the 226 estates of the parganah are distributed amongst 
these and other castes is noted in the margin. Of the. 
Shaikhs, a Musalm^n tribe who hold nearly a third 
of the whole parganah, Mr. Carmichael observes: — 
Many of these men are non-resident, much affect- 
ing the service of Government ; but other mem- 
bers of their families manage their estates. Others 
are resident, seldom in the villages, mostly in the 
city of Budaun, They are, as a rule, a grasping 
set of men, and hard landlords to their tenants.” 
Most of the Th&kurs belong to the Gaur clan mentioned already in 
connection with parganah Bisauli. It may be mentioned that during the 
mutiny of 1857 a Budaun Gaur (the late Himmat Singh j harboured in his 
village for months the head clerk of the Budaun collectorate, and that for 
this service Government rewarded him with a grant of land. The remaining 
Thdkurg of the parganah are either of the Chauhdn, Bargtljar, Solanki, Bais, 
or Gautam clan. The Brdhmans are principally of the Sfiraswat tribe, whose 
acknowledged head bears the title of Chaudhari. This title was conferred 
on his ancestor by the Emperor XiA-ud-din (A.D. 1444-1450; as a reward for 
military services. 

The number of estates alienated by proprietors during the currency of the 
last settlement was somewhat high in Budaun as com- 
pared with other parganahs. Such transfers, and the 
manner in which they were effected may be thus tabulated 


Proprietary castes. 

Shaikhs ... 

73 

Thakurs 

lee .aa 

48 

Br&hmans 

Its ass 

22 

KAyaths 

• • sea 

14 

Kurmis 

let Si. 

10 

Fatb6ns 


8 

Sayylds 

•ee SSI 

4 

Mughalfl 

•s* Its 

3 

Baniy&a 

lee 

1 

Ahirs 

••• see 

1 

Mixed daises ... 

44 

Total 

226 


Alienations, 


By private 

sale. 

By foreclo- 
sure of 
mortgage. 

By order 
of court. 

Totals 

16 

3 

4 

St 

206 

69 

139 

494 


Entire estatee ••• 
f oitions ol estates 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Budann contained 280 inba* 
bited villages, of which 115 had less than 200 inhabi- 
Population. ^ between 200 and 500 ; 45 had be- 

tween 500 and 1,000; 12 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 4 had between 
'2,000 and 3,000 ; one town, Budann, containing more than 33,000 inhabitants/ 
The total population in 1872 numbered 133,073 souls (62,650 females), 
giving 628 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
95,997 Hindds, of whom 44,311 were females ; 37,032 Musalm&ns, amongst 
whom 18,322 were females; and 44 Christians. Distributing the Hindu popu- 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census shows 6,114 Brahmans, of 
whom 2,767 were females ; 5,683 Rdjpnts, including 2,339 females ; and 1,703 
Bauiyds (778 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in 
“ the other castes *’ of the census returns, which show a total of 82,497 souls, of 
whom 38,427 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
parganah are the Sanddh (4,934), Gaur (398), Kanaujiya and Sdraswat. The 
chief Rdjput clans are the Gaur (216), Rdthor (814), Solankhi (21*<), Chauh&n 
(850), Bais (246), Katheriya (220),Tomar, Bargiijar, Bakhaswtir, Katheya.Gau- 
tam, Jangori, Pander, Gahlot, Dhdkara, Bachhal, Sombansi, and Ponwdr. 
The Baniy&s belong to the Agarwil (136), Bdrasaini, and Uastogi subdivisions. 
The most numerous artiongst the other castes are the Murfio (9,685>, Chamdr 
(19,440), Mah&jan (2,295), Kayasth (1,991), Kahar (4,928), Ki^n (7,582), 
Bogangar (3,155), Pdsi (1,148), Garariya ’4,642), Hajjam (1,423;, Darodgar 
(2,419), Khakrob (1,836), Dhobi (1,592), Bharbhunja (1,058), Kurrai (4,636), 
and Ahir (7,596). Besides this the following castes, comprising less than one thou- 
sand members, pre found in this parganah : — Darzi, Zargar, Kadara, Kurahdr, 
Khatlk, Nat, Kaldl, Gosdin, Bairdgi, Jdt, Bhat, Jotishi, Kon, Giijar, Khagi, 
Jogi, Lo<lha, Nonera, LohAr, MAli,Patwa, Kanjar, BAri, Khatri, Chak, Tamboli, 
and DosAdh. The MusalmAusare distributed amongst Shaikhs (30,306), Sayyids 
(752), Mughals (466), and Pathans (5,508), the remainder being entered as with- 
out distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 
530 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 4,643 in domestic service, as personal servants 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o . ; 1,760 in oommeroe, iu buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or leading money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 24,046 in agricultural operations ; 6,562 in industrial 
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occupations, arts and mecUauics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 5,426 persons returned as labour- 
ers, and 586 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irre- 
soective of age or sex, the same returns give 5,9i9 as landholders, 68,015 as cul- 
^vators, and 59,039 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,123 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 70,423 
souls. 

The history of the parganah is for the most part the same as that of 
its capital Budaun, already given, and very few 
facts therefore remain to be noticed here. In the Xin- 
i-Akbari, Ilav^li ^ B tdayiin is entered as a mahAl of sarkar BaddyiSfn in the sfiba 
or province of Dehli. It had then an area of 650,300*25 biglids {circ, 406,437 
acres) and a revenue of 73,58,571 ddms (about Us. 1,83,862). The nmhdl appears 
to have originally included most of what is now known as parganah Ujh&ni, 
but with this it parted during the government of the Uohillas ( A, D. 1748-1774). 
On its cession to British rule (1801) it was incorporated in the Moradabad dis- 
trict, and while forming a part of that district underwent its first revenue set- 
tlomont. Its second, third, and fourth settlements were effected after its transfer 
to the Bareilly district in 1805, and during the currency of the fourth (which 
was three tinjes extended for periods of five years) it was transferred to the newly 
formed district of SahaswAn. At this time (1824) it comprised large portions 
of the modern parganah Usaliat. In 1838, when the district of Sahaswan was 
renamed after Budaun, parganah Budaun was composed of three subdivisions, 
Haveli Budaun and talukas Aziinabad and Al^pur. But in 1844 taluka Azima- 
bad was transferred to parganah Sallmpur, and 23 villages were at the same time 
made over to parganahs Usahat and Ujh^tii, Budaun obtaining in return only 
nine villages from Bareilly district and Ujli'ini ; and 31 out of the 40 villages 
composing taluka Alapur were afterwards transferred to parganah Usahat. 
Since then no changes worthy of record have been made in the conformation of 
the parganah. 

ChAOPUk, a village in the Eajpnra parganah and Gunnaur tahsil of 
the Budaun district, stands near the left bank of the Ganges, 56 miles from 
Budaun. The unmetalled roads from Rajpura, Gunnaur, and Anupshahr meet 
in the village. Chdopur is remarkable only for its great fair held on the full 
moon of Kartik (Optober-November), and attended by about 20,000 people. 

^ Haveli signifies the district immediately surrounding a fort, and famishing revenues for the 
support of its armament aud garrison. 
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At other times of the year it is m no way important, and contained in 1872 a 
popnlation of 2,018 persons only. 

Dabt^ra, a village in the Bisanli parganah and tahsil of the Budaun 
district, is 24 miles distant from Budaun, and had in 1872 a population of 988 
inhabitants. It contains a station on the Bareilly and Chandausi branch of 
the Oudb and Rohilkhand Bailway, which passes through the village. 

Data'oanj, the capital of the parganah and tahsil of Salimpur, in the 
Budaun district, is situated on the unmetalled road from Budaun to Sh4hja* 
b4npur, 17 miles from the former. Another unmetalled road from Usahat to 
Sadull^bganj passes through the town, which possesses a considerable bazaar, 
and had in 1872 a population of 2,281 inhabitants. 

DAtaganj is sometimes called Arela, a name obviously derived from the 
Aril river, which flows past it, about two miles to the west. Since about 1833, 
when its headquarters were removed from Salimpur to this town, the tahsil of 
Salimpur has been better known by the name of Ditilganj. The tahsili office 
is described by Mr. Carmichael as being “ in the form of the fortified buildings 
of this nature constructed in those days to guard against any sudden attack of 
dacoils. It is a square building of solid brick and stone, with bastions at the 
four corners, and there is a large well in the centre of the courtyard within.” 
Adjoining the tahsili is the Government distillery, and the remaining public 
buildings are a Ist class police station, an imperial post-office, a branch dispen- 
sary, and a tahsili school, of which the upper story is reserved for the occasional 
accommodation of district officers. 

Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukiddri Act) is in force at Ddtdganj, and 
in 1876-77 the tax thereby imposed, with a balance of Rs. 59-9-4 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 980-3-0. The expenditure, which 
exceeded the incqme by not quite Rs. 10, was principally on public works 
(Bs. 402-3-3), pplioe, and conservancy. In the same year the town contained 
dlShouses, of which 158 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Bs. 3-9-8 
per house assessed, and Rs. 0-4-0 per head of popnlation. 

OAtXoakj, or Salimpur, a tahsil of the Budaun district, comprises the 
parganahs of Salimpur and Usahat. The total area according to the census of 
1872 contains 437 square miles and. 395 acres, of which 273 square miles and 
393 acres are cultivated. The area assessed to the Government revenue is given 
at 435 square miles and 231 acres, of which 279 square miles and 627 acres are 
cultivated, 99 square miles and 138 acres are culturable, and 56 square miles 
and 106 acres are barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at 
Bs. 2,27,732 (or with cesses Rs. 2,50,627), falling at Rs. 0-13-0 on the total 
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area, Rs. 0-13-1 on the entire cultivable area, and Re. 1-4-10 on the cultivated 
area. The population numbered 194,030 souls (87,239 females), giving 443 
souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 592 villages. The same statistics 
show 479 persons blind, 56 lepers, 34 deaf and dumb, one idiot, and 26 insane 
persons in the tahsil. A detailed account of this tahsil will be found in the 
articles on its two parganahs Salfuipur and Usahat. 

DhanaRI, a village in the Rajpura parganah and Giinnaur tahsil of 
the Bndaun district, is 45 miles distant from Budann, and had in 1872 a popu- 
lation of 1,637 inhabitants. Its only claim to bo mentioned here is that it is 
traversed by the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and contains a station on that 
line. 

Ganw^n, a market town in the Rajpura parganah and Gnnnaur tahsil 
of the Budaun district, is 64 miles from Budann, and had in 1872 a popula- 
tion of 1,951 inhabitants, principally Hindus. The unmetalled road from 
Anfipshahr to Moradabad is met in the village by a similar road from Isldm- 
nagar and Bhirdoti.' Before the completion of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way the former road was much used by travellers to Naini Tdl, and Gan wan 
derived some importance from this fact ; but since the opening of a new route 
by rail the town has declined. It contains a sardi or inn for natives, and 
had until lately a staging or dak bungalow ; there is also a district post- 
oiBce. 

Act XX. of 1856 was in force at Ganwdn until the close of 1875-76, 
when the local Government withdrew the town from its operation, and the 
colleotion of a house-tax ceased. Added to a small balance from 1874-75, the 
proceeds of that tax had during its last year amounted to Rs. 710-15-8, and 
of this sum Rs. 710-11-1 were spent chiefly on police, conservancy, and local 
improvements. The average incidence of the tax was Rs. 2-10-10 on each of 
the 264 houses assessed. 

Gunnaur, the headquarters of the tahsil of that name, and of parganah 
Population. Asadpur, in the Budaun district, is 64 miles from Bndaun. 

It had in 1865 a population of 5,298, and in 1872 of 4,574 
persons. The inhabitants are principally Muhammadan Shaikhs belonging to 
four /aril:* or sects, vig.,(l) the Chugh4nis, who claim descent from T4j°ud -din 
and Muiz-ud-din, servants of one Makhddm S4hib hereafter mentioned ; (21 
the PirzfidAs, who claim descent from Makhdiim S4hib himself ; (3) the Shaikh- 
z&das ; and (4) the K4ziz4dfo or Usmdnis, who can neither give any definite 
account of their lineage. 

* A. large village in parganah Rajpura. 
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In appearance the town resembles a large village, consisting chiefly 
General eppear- mud-built huts, but here and there may be seen a few 


ance. 


Wards. 


Public buildings. 


brickbuilt houses in a more or less disreputable condition, 
and there ai’e several good masonry wells walled with blocks of limestone. 
The site is about three miles from the banks of the Granges, whence a large 
quantity of sand finds its way into the town. The roadways are described 
by Dr. Planck in 1868 as deep with dust, and much sunk beneath the level 
of the houses on either side. “ An aspect of extreme poverty,” continues the 
same writer, “ characterizes the town nearly every where.” There are three 
mnhallas or wards, called respectively the Chaudhari (foreman’s), Dulahpura 
(weavers’ town), and Sardi (rest-house) mnhallas. There 
are also 13 hamlets surrounding the town, all called after 
their founders or some notable inhabitant, but all having the prefix Qunnaur 
attached to them. To enumerate all these is unnecessary, but the names cf 
two, Gunnanr Mahmud and Gunnaur Fdzil, may be given as specimens. 
The tahsfli and police station (1st class) are both square masonry buildings 
of a solid appearance. The other public buildings are a 
sardi, branoh dispensary, imperial post-office, cattle-pound, 
tabsili school, and house for the accommodation of officers visiting the place on 
duty. The last mentioned building, erected by Mr. Oarmichael in 1865, stands 
at the eastern entrance of the town. 

Act XX, of 1856 is in force here, and in 1876-77 the house-tax thereby 
Income and expen- imposed, with a balance of Ps. 48-9-4 from the preceding 
year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,236-3-6. The expendi- 
ture, which was principally on public works (Rs. 344-13-11), police, and con- 
servancy, amounted to Rs. 1,203-13-8. The number of houses was in the same 
year 968, and qf these 530 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being 
Rs. 2-5-4 per toase assessed and Rs. 0-4-4 per head of population. Being 
situated on the /unmetalled road between Bulandshahr and Budaun, Gunnaur 
was formerly becoming an emporium of some importance ; but the opening of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway diverted the traffic that had formerly 
passed through it. 

Aocording to local tradition Gunnaur was anciently called Bahmanpnri, 
or Brahmans’ town, a title derived from the circumstance 
that some Brahmans held it revenue-free from the 
of Majhola. The name continued unchanged until about seven hundred 
years ago, when a Persian pilgrim named Shaikh Tahir Majid-ud-din, but 
better known as Makhddro S4hib (lord and master), settled here with his 
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two servants or disciplos, T4j-ud-din and Muiz-ud-dfn. The story may 
be continued in the words of Mr. Carmichael : — “ As the fakir and his 
followers wore Muhammadans, and the residents of the place Br&hmans, a 
feud soon sprang up between them on matters of religion, and tho Brahmans 
appealing for assistance to the R^ja of Majbola, that sovereign set out for 
Qunnaur, accompanied by his followers, to chastise the intruders. When the 
king and bis followers got as far as the stream of the Bardinir, distant about two 
miles from Gunnaur, they were all struck with blindness, which induced them 
to implore the fakir's aid, when he restored to them the'r sight ; and the 
in return for tins miracle, bestowed on tho fakir the village of Babmanpuri, 
as also other adjoining mauzas. The Shah Sahib, as the fakir was called, then 
changed tho name of the place to that of his native town Qunuanr in Persia.*’ 
The story has some points in common with that of St. Paul’s conversion. 
It may fairly be doubted whether any place in Persia is called Gunnaur, but 
tho tomb of the Makhddm S&hib is still shown in Gunnaur of Bndaun, and 
an adjacent village, Makhdumpur, is named after him. Daring the govern- 
ment of tho Nawdb Vazir (1774-1801) his soi disant descendants were deprived 
of some of the villages said to have been bestowed upon him by the RAjA of 
Majbola, but the others they still retain. 

• Gunnaur, a tahsil of tho Budaun district, comprises tho parganahs of 
Asadpur and Rajpura. The total area according to tho census of 1872 contains 
310 square miles and 229 acr|^f which 176 square miles and 588 acres are 
cultivated. The area assessed to tho Government revenue is given at 308 square 
miles and 157 acres, of which 176 square miles and 189 acres are cultivated, 89 
square miles and 304 acres are culturable, and 42 square miles and 304 acres 
are barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at Rs. 1,64,377 (or 
with cosses Rs. 1,80,856), falling at Rs. 0-13-3 on the total area, Rs. 0-13-4 
on the entire cultivable area, and Rc. 1-7-3 on tl||* cultiv.ated area. The 
population numbered 128,788 souls (59,016 females), giving 415 souls to tho 
square mile, distributed amongst 303 village.s. The same statistics show 217 
persons blind, 30 lepers, 36 deaf and dumb, one idiot, and three insane persons 
in the tahsil. 

For a detailed account of this tahsil see the articles on its two parganahs 
Asadpur and Rajpura, 

Haibatpur; a town in tho Kot pargauah and Sahas wan tahsil of the 
Budaun district, is 11 miles distant from the town of Bndaun, and had in 1872 a 
population of 2,043 persons. Act XX. of 1856 was in force at Haibatpur 
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until tho close of 1875-76, when the local Government withdrew the town 
from its operation, and the collection of a honse-tax ceased. Added to a small 
balance from 1874-75, the proceeds of that tax had during its last year 
amounted to Rs. 337-3-1 1, the total expenditure on police, conservancy, and 
other items being Rs. 324-5 -11. The average incidenee of the tax was 
Re. 1-14-10 on each of the 174 houses assessed. The meaning of Haibatpur. 
is “ the town Haibat, or AflFright,” but nothing is known of its history, 
and whether it was named after a man named Haibat, or after an actual panic 
that occurred there, is uncertain. 

HazRATpur, an insignificant town in the Salimpur parganah and Salfm- 
pnr or D&tdganj tahsll of the Budaun district, contained in 1872 a population 
of 1,051 inhabitants, mostly Hindds and agriculturists. It stands about a mile 
from the right bank of the Aril river, 21 miles distant from Budaun. Hazrat- 
pur has a 3rd class police station and a district post-office. A market is held 
here twice a week. 

IslXmkagar, a town in the Islamnagar parganah and Bisauli tahsil of 
the Budaun district, had in 1872 a population of 5,630 inhabitants, and stands 
on the unmetalled road between Budaun and Sambbal, 34 miles from the former. 
It has 14 muhallas or wards, 11 of which are called after tho classes that 
inhabit them. Isldmnagar is sometimes called Nddhana or Neodhana, 
corruption of the ancient name Hinddhna. The latter is said to have been 
altered to Isldmnagar in the reign of Sbams-ud-din Altamish (1211-1236 A.D.) 
by one Ndzim Rustam Khin Dakkhani, who had a son named Isldm.^ 

The town contains a 2nd class police station, a district post-office, 
branch dispensary, sarAi or inn for natives, cattle-pound, and parganah school. 
A market is held pvery Monday and Friday. Act XX. of 1856 (the Ghankiddri 
Act) is in force hWe, and in 1876-77 the house-tax thereby imposed, with a 
balance of Rs. 74^1-7 from the previous year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,408. 
The expenditure/which was principally on local improvements or public works 
(Rs. 319-15-0), police, and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 1,366-13-6. The 
number of houses was in the same year 1,108, and of these 639 were assessed 
with the tax, the incidence whereof was Rs. 2-9-9 per house assessed and 
Rs. 0-4-0 per head of popniation. 

The outskirts of the town are well planted with groves of mango trees. 
A plantation of this sort is Justly valued by the Hindustani as a means, at once 
useful and permanent, of perpetuating his name ; and Mr. Carmichael was 

» The local tradition i» here given for what it may bo worth ; but it should be mentioned 
that a person of this name was or governor of Sambbal in a far later rpiVn— that of 

Sbihjabin (i6!!8-1658). ° 
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" credibly infurmod ” ' that around Isldmnagar men of the lowest classes, such 
as sweepers and curriers, sometimes possess mango orchards of their omtu. 

Isidmnagar was in May, 1 858, the scene of a skirmish between a body of 
rebels and the troops of the Nawibof Rdmpur under Hakim Saadat AH. Tho 
former were defeated, leaving two brass guns and one of their leaders dead on 
the field. 

IslAhnagab, a parganah in the BisauH tahsil of the Budaun district, is in 
shape a m le triangle, bounded on its north-western side by parganahs Sam> 
bbai and Bildri of the Moradabad district ; on tho eastern side by parganahs 
Bisauli of its own tahsil and Kot of the Sahaswdn tahsil ; and on the southern 
side by parganahs Sahaswdn of the Sahaswdn tahsil and Asadpur and Raj- 
pura of tho Qunnaur tahsil. According to the census of 1872 and the last 
settlement report, which in the case of this parganah agree, the total area is 
157 square miles and 482 acres, and details of this area will be given in de- 
scribing the last settlement itself. There are 175 villages on the parganah 
rent-roll with an average area of 90 square miles each. This parganah 
and that of Kot adjoining are cons idered the most fertile of their district. 

In appearance Islamnagar is a fiat plain, there being not more than a 

. . , ^ , dozen feet of difference between the hiahest level (608'06 
Physical features. . , , ., ,, , , , v - 

feet above the sea) at Islamnagar and the lowest (595'43 

feet) at Ikhkhera village. It has nevertheless two well-marked natural divi- 
sions, while three-quarters of its area consist of a loamy or d^mat tract. The 
remaining quarter, included within its western angle, is occupied by that bMr 
or sandy ridge vs^hich has been already mentioned (p. 6) as traversing the 
whole length of the Budaun district. 

Two perennial streams, the Aril and the Sot, cross tho loamy tract in a 
The cM/nai or loamy south-easterly direction, the former through its northern 
corner, and the latter through its centre. Along the 
banks of the Sot there is some admixture of alluvial soil (khivdir) with the pre- 
vailing dumat, and north of this river the tract is less fertile than on its south. 
The Sot in fact divides tho loam into belts of 1st and 2nd class productiveness, 
But the whole tract is in a high state of cultivation, and waste land is extremely 
rare. 

The water of the Aril, is sometimes used for irrigation, but owing to the 
sandiness of its banks the Sot is little adapted for that purpose ; and in wUter- 
ihg his fields the cultivator of this tract has recourse chiefly to unbricked wells 
and lakes (jMlt). In favoured parts, especially around the town of Islamnagar 

^ Sec his settlement report of 1873, 
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'Ihc bh&r or sandf tract. 


Economical features. 


and in taluka ITgras^ unbricked wells, lasting as long as twenty years, can 
be constructed ; but elsewhere these excavations, as usual in soil, fall 

in after about a soason^s use. There are several lakes, and of these the largest is 
the Charsora jhil. 

The sandy tract presents a strong contrast to the region just mentioned, 
being poorly cultivated and sparsely inhabited. BMp 
soil cannot indeed, unless highly manured and irrigat- 
ed, bear a rotation of crops for more than three successive years ; after that 
period it is exhausted, and must be allowed to lie fallow for the same time in 
order to recover its fertility. It is not surprising that, with this disadvantage, 
the hhiir tract is used almost as much for pasture as for cultivation. 

The principal spring crops are in the Mrnat tract wheat, and in the hh4r 
tract barley ; the principal autumn crops are millet 
(bdjrd) and cotton. Sugarcane and rice are but little 
grown. No manufactures worth mentioning are located in the parganah, and 
its products may be therefore briefly described as agricultural. The principal 
market for these products within the parganah itself is Isl&mnagar ; but a good 
unmetalled road, passing through that town, connects the surrounding country 
with the important marts of Bilsi in the same district and Sambhal in the district 
of Moradabad. This is the principal road, and there are no metalled high- 
ways, The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway runs for about 5^ miles without 
' any station through the northern corner of the parganah. 

The land revenue fixed at the last settlement was Rs. 1,10,306, including 

Land revenue and cesses. The sum paid by cultivators to landowners as 
settlement. same time returned as Rs. 2,12,494; but 

it must be remembered that this sura does not include rents paid to proprie- 
tors of revenue-ft^e holdings, and the census estimate of the following year, 
m., Rs. 2,42,69y will therefore be found more complete, if not so correct. 

The follow/ng table compares the areas of the parganah at the time of the 
past (1835) and present (1871) settlements:-- 


Former area in acres. 

Present area in acres. 

Increase in ^ 

AsaesB- 

able. 

Cnlti- 

vated. 

Total 

(including 

unasaess- 

able.) 

Asbcss- 

able. 

Culti. 

vated. 

Total 
(including 
uuasBesB* 
able ) 

! Assess* 
able 
area. 

Culti- 

vated 

area. 

Tot.1 

areik 

19,379 

59,8$a 

100,934 

99,488 

60,621 

100,9<2 

17 acres 

34 acres 

1 rood 
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From 1886 to 1852, when Mr. Court wrote his statistical report, cultiva- 
tion appears to have extended but slowly. In the latter year the cultivated area 
amounted to 63,022 acres only, but in the following nineteen years it must have 
increased by 17,599 acres. Of the present cultivated area 26 per cent, is irri- 
gated. The revenue -free area is smaller than in any other parganah of Budaun 
except Rajpura, amounting to 547 acres only ; and the barren area is 7,927 
acres. It should be mentioned that during the currency of the former settle- 
ment the conformation of the parganah underwent considerable changes owing 
to the transfer of villages to and from the district of Moradabad. 

The settlement of 1835 was effected by Mr. Sneade Brown. His assess- 
Mr. Brown's settlement, “6“^ was progressive, culminating during its fifth year 
in a full revenue of Rs. 76^065. But this sum proved 
excessive, and Mr. Bird, then Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, North- 
Western Provinces, ordered a revision of the settlement. The revision was 
made by Mr. Timins, who retluced the demand by Rs. 8,589.^ ‘‘ The parga- 
nah,” says Mr. Carmichael, “ righted itself marvellously under Mr. Timins’ 
settlement, and an immense quantity of waste land was brought under culti- 
vatiou.” 

The next settlement was made by Mr. Carmichael himself. It was com- 


Mr. Carmichael’s pleted in 1868, and after a provisional currency of two years 
settlement, 1871. definitely approved by Government in 1871. The fol- 

lowing statement contrasts the results of this and the preceding assessment 



Incidence of revenue on 

Total revenue 


Assessable area. 

Cultivated area. 

(excluding cesses). * 

Former iettle- 
ment 

Per acre, 

Es. a p. 

1 1 6 

Per acre. 

Bs. a. p. 

1 6 6 

Rs. a. p. 

78,838 4 0 

Freaent ditto ... 

1 5 10 

1 3 0} 

1,00,278 0 0 

Increase ... 
or 

Decrease 

0 4 4 

•ei 

«•# 

0 S 

81,455 12 0 

Mi 


For purposes of assessment Mr. Carmichael separated the par^nah into 
three circles, corresponding with the natural divisions already noticed. His 2nd 
class kather (or diimat) circle of 46 villages comprised the whole of the 


* It, however, again increased, and before the expiry of the last lettlement had reached 
Bs. 78,89S-i>D. 
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pargatiah north of the Sot; bis 1st class kather circle of 90 villages the central 
portion of tbe parganab, between that river and the hMr ridge ; and bis bhdr 
circle of 31 villages the remainder of the parganab. The strip of mixed soils or 
ddmat-khMir land along the banks of the Sot, which Messrs. Brown and 
Timins had formed into a fourth circle, he divided between his 1st and 2nd 
kather classes. The next step was to assume for each circle a rent-rate from 
which the rate of revenue might be deduced : and as a preliminary, the rents 
actually paid by cultivators in each circle were carefully ascertained. According 
to the usual plan, the rents thus ascertained would have been compared with the 
increased rents judicially decreed in cases of enhancement, and tbe assumed 
rent-rate would have been a mean struck between the two. But owing to their 
extreme scarcity in the case of one circle, the exceptional nature of their cir- 
cumstances in that of another, and their total absence in that of the third, 
decreed enhancements were left out of consideration and the assumed rent- 


rates were fixed as follows, slightly above the rent-rates actually prevalent : — 


Circle. 

Actual rental. 

Assumed rental. 

Difference. 


Average per acre 

Average per acre 

Average per acre. 


Rs. a. p. 

Hs. a. p. 

Rs a p. 

1st clase kather 

2 13 2 

3 0 6i 

0 3 di 

2nd class ditto „• %«• 

2 8 0 

2 10 11 

0 2 11 

Bh^r 

2 2 2 

2 4 9 

0 2 7 


The application of the assumed rates gave a total rental for the whole 
parganab of Rs. 22,28,153. Half of this would have been Rs. 1,14,153-8-0, 
but the revenue eventually settled (Rs. 1,10,306) was, as we have already seen, 
somewhat below the latter figure. The settlement officer had at first proposed 
that Government should demand 55 per cent, of the assets or assumed rental. 
The ’prineijial revenue-paying or proprietary classes are Thfikurs and 

Proprietary classes' ^^“ttris. The proportion in which the 175 villages of the 
parganab are distributed amongst these and other clans is 
marginally shown. Of tbe Th&kurs the most numerous are tbe Gantams. They 


Tbikurs 46 

Kb&ttris 25 

Banfy&s IS 

Shalklia 10 

Fath4na 4 

Sayyids 3 

Brahmans 3 

Ahirs, 3 

K&yaths 2 

Mixed classes 60 


Total 175 


claim descent from a somewhat mythical Brahman who is 
said to have married the daughter of aGahrw&r of 
Eanatij. But although^ as Sir H. Elliot observes^ ^'the tradi- 
tion is good for nothing/’ there is no doubt that they are a 
branch of what was once a most powerful sept in the Du&be 
The Kh&ttri villages all belong to a family living at Morad- 
abad. 





The transfers of land which took place amongst proprietors daring the 
AlienatioiDa. currenoy of the lakt settlement may be thus tabulated 


AUenatious of 

By prirate 
sale. 

By foreclosure of 
mortgage. 

By order of 
court. 

Total. 

Entire mahdls or estates 

9 

4 

3 

le 

Portions of ditto 

250 

)44 

115 

1 

6110 


The number of these alienations, as compared with those in other parga* 
nabs, is not low ; but they were principally due, Mr. Carmichael tells us, to 
the improvidence of a single family. At the beginning of the present settle- 
ment 709 proprietors cultivated their own land, with an average of 11 acres of 
sir (home-farm) each. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Islainnagar contained 179 
PopoUtioD inhabited villages (as distinguished from villages on the 

rent-roll), of which 50 had loss than 200 inhabitants ; 74 
had between 200 and 500 ; 42 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 11 had between 1,000 
and 2,000 ; one had between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and one town, Isldmnagar, 
contained more than 5,000 inhabitants. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 79,713 souls (37,222 females), 
giving 505 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there wero 
70,305 Hindhs, of whom 32,810 were females; 9,405 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 
4,412 wore females; and 3 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four groat classes, the census shows 8,326 Brdhmans, of whom 
3,824 were females ; 6,024 Rdjputs, including 2,744 females ; and 2,498 Baniyiis 
(1,174 females) ; whilst the groat mass of the population is comprised in the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show' a total of 53,457 souls, of whom 
25,068 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this par- 
ganah are the Sanddh (5,991) and Gaur 2089). The chief Rdjput clans are the 
Gaur (200),OhauhAa(516), Bargdjar (505), Kathoriya (617), Solankhi, Tomar, 
Bais, Gautam, Janghdra, Jddon, and Qaharwar. The Baniyds belong to the 
Barasaini (1.774), Agarwdl (129), Chausaini (289), and Sardogi subdivisions. 
The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Murdo (5,718), Charndr, 
(14,302>, Kahdr (2,402), Pdsi (1,081), Garariya (2,012), Hajjdm (1,200), Darod- 
gar (1,252), Khdkrob (1,881), Kaldl (1,031), Jdt (2,496), K6ri (2,125), Khagi 
(2,932), and Ahir(7,683j. Besides those the following castes, comprising less 
than one thousand members, are found in this parganah: Kayath, Darzi, Kisdn 
Rogangar, Zargar, Dhobi, Bharbhunja, Kadra, Kumhdr, Khatik, Nat, Gosairi! 
Bhdt, Jotishi, Gi^ar, Jogi, Lodha, Lohdr, Mdli, Kachhi, Mina, and Chhlpi 

24 
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The Mosalm&ns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (7,200), Fath&ns (1,981), 
Mughals (134), and Sayjids (90), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

^ .. census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 

Occopatioos* ^ *■ 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age)) 137 

are employed in professional avooationS) such as Government servants) priestS) 
doctors, and the like ; 1,768 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, Ac. 5 160 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 17,947 in agricultural operations ; 2,419 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,933 persons returned as labourers, and 293 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 1,993 as landholders, 54,134 as cultivators, and 
23,586 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 727 males as able to read 
and write out of a total male population numbering 42,491 souls. 

The parganah was in ancient times called after its capital Hiniidhna, or 
Niidhana. The name of the town is said to have been 

History. 

altered to Islam nagar as early as the reign of Shams-ud- 
diQ Altamish (A.D. 1211-1236), but the parganah continued to be known as 
Nudhana or Ncodhana, and under the latter name we find it noted in the 
Ain-i-Akbari more than three centuries later. At this time Neodhdna was a 


History. 


mahal of sarkar Sambhal in the sfiba or province of Dehli, its area being 
2,093,085 bighas (1,308,176 acres), and its land revenue 9,04,075 ddms (ciro. 
Hs. 22,600). The Jesuit Tieffentbaler, who visited Upper India in the middle 
of the last centui^, ^ mentions it, still under the name of Neodhana, as forming 
part of sarkfir Sambhal. 

From the dominion of the Dehli emperors it passed into that of the 
Rohillas (1748), and during their brief rule of twenty-six years the name of the 
parganah was altered to Isidmnagar. From 1774 to 1801 it was governed by 
the Naw4b Vazir of Oudh, but in the latter year it wds ceded to the East India 
Company and included in the district of Moradabad. After undergoing four 
successive settlements it was in 1824 transferred to the newly formed district 
of Sahas wan, now Budaun. The next settlement was that of Mr. Brown, 
already mentioned, and the remaining history of the parganah corresponds 
with that of the district {q.v,, pp. 89-132), 

^ 1113 Latin memoirs were translated into French by M. BcmouUli. 
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KacbHLA, a town in tlie Ujhitni parganah and Budann talisil of th? 
Bodaun district, is 18 miles distant from Bndaun, and had in 1872 a popula- 
tion of 1,781 persons, principally Hindds. Here the imperial road from Bareilly 
to Hdthras {vid Bndaun 1 meets the Ganges, and crosses that river in the dry 
weather on a bridge of boats. From the road and the river the town derives 
its importance ; agricultaral exports from Bareilly and Budann are conveyed 
along the former to Eachhla, and there shipped on the latter for Cawnpore 
(Ednhpur) and Fatehgarh. Eachhla has a 4th class police station, a district 
post’Oflice, an opium godown, a sardi or inn for natives, a market-day twice 
a week, and an encamping ground for troops travelling along the imperial 
road. 

Eakoba, a village in the Ujhtlni parganah and Budaun tahsil of the 
Budann district, stands near the bank of the Ganges, 12 miles from Budaun. 
According to the census of 1872 the population was 2,077. The place Is noted 
for its large fair, held on the full moon of Eiirtik and several succeeding 
days, ie., in the end of October or beginning of November. It is estimated 
that this fair is attended by no less than 100,000 people from Cawnpore, 
Dehli, Farukhabad, and various parts of Rohilkhand. Spiritual and worldly 
interests are combined : and after performing religions ablutions in the 
Ganges the pilgrims buy, sell, or barter in the fair. The principal articles that 
pass bands are (1) household furniture, (2) food of luxury, such as con- 
fectionery and fruit, {3) cooking utensils, (4) shoes, \5) cloth and other spun 
fabrics, (6 ) bullocks. To each of these commodities a separate street or bazir 
is assigned, and at a few of the stalls articles of European manufacture are 
exposed for sale. ^ 

EakbAla, a town in the Usahat parganah and Ddtdganj or Sah'mpur 
tahsil of the Budaun district, stands on the nnmetalled portion of the road from 
Budaun to Usahat, 1 2 miles from the former. The population was returned in 
1865 as 5,392, and in 1872 as 4,944, the inhabitants being principally Musalmdns 
of the Pathdn tribe. Eakrdla is divided into two tlioks or portions, the eastern 
Baildiiigs western, but contains no muhallas or wards. The 

town had the misfortune to be sacked and burnt during the 
mutiny, and at present consists chiefly of mud-built huts. The public build- 
ings are a 3rd class police station, district post-offlee, and sardi or native 
hostelry. The last mentioned building, a small enclosure bounded by a high 
wall and entered by a large gate, is almost the only brickwork structure in 
the town. Besides these there are a Hindu temple, several mosques, and a 
> See alio Gazetteer, IV., 93. 
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Government school of the village or type. An indigo fftotory was 
opened here not many years ago by a native landowner, Shaikh Sharf-ud-din. 
In the middle of the town, shaded by tamarind trees, is an open square used as 
a market-place on Sundays and Wednesdays ; but the trade and manufactures 
of Kakr41a are insigni6cant. Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1876-77 the 
house-tax thereby imposed, added to a balance of Rs. 83 from the preceding 
year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,111. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
public works (Rs. 85), police, and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 1,073. The 
number of houses was in the same year 1,156, of which 278 were assessed 
with the tax, the incidence being Rs. 3-15-11 per house assessed and Rs. 0-3-7 
per head of population. 

The town is probably one of comparatively modern origin, for tradition. 
History which in India exaggerates more than elsewhere, assigns it an 

ago of about four hundred years only. The name of Kakrkla 
or Kankr&la is said to be derived’ from the kunknr or nodular limestone which 
abounds on and around its site. During the government of the Naw5b Vazir 
(1774-1801) Kakr4la was, according to Mr. Whish, included in the revenue-free 
holding of a nobleman named Y6suf Ali Kh4n; and on the decline of his family 
^^tho town, 'which had derived a certain importance from its residence and 
patronage, declined, and has been in a state of decadence ever since. ” The family 
must have shown much promptitude in its decline, for in 1805 Kakrala had 
passed out of its hands, and was granted revenue-free by the English Govern- 
ment to Jangi Khdn. This Jangi was a Rohilla chief who with his followers 
had deserted the army of Holkar for that of the East India Company. Ho did 
good service for the English in the second Marhatta war (1803), and the former, 
when that struggle ended in their favour, rewarded him with a pension, 
afterwards comniiUted at his own request for a large grant of land. The 
grant was resumed on his death in 182(1, when his heirs were pensioned off. 
The most remarkable event connected with Kakrdia is the engagement which 
took place there between the rebels and British forces in April, 1858. At 
night, on the 29th of that month, a body of Ghdzis^ or Musalmdn fanatics 
laid an ambush in a clump of trees beside the road, and fired into General 
Penny’s advanced guard as it marched past. In the fight that ensued Generd 
Penny was killed, but the rebels were .defeated, and fled, leaving a gnn 
and about 80 dead on the field. This victory of the English put an end 

to the rebel government which for the past eleven months had ruled at 
Budaun. 


‘ See history of the district, p. s». 
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Kasehqt, a village in the BisauH parganah and tahsil of the Bndaun dis- 
trict, is about 23 miles from Bndaun, and bad . in 1872 a population of 310 
inhabitants. What justifies its mention here is the fact that it is traversed by 
the Ondh and Bohilkhand Railway, and contains a station on that line. The 
station is, however, called after the adjoining village of Mahmiidpur (in parganah 
Aonla of the Bareilly district), which is altogether a more important place than 
Karengi. 

Kot SAlbAhak, a village in the Kot parganah and Sahaswfin tahsil of the 
Budaun district, stands on the nnmetalled road between Bisauli and Sahasw&n, 
20 miles from Bndaun. It was formerly a place of some importance, and indbed 
still gives its name to the parganah in which it is situated, but in 1872 contained 
588 inhabitants only. The name Kot Sdlbdhan signifies the “ fort of Salivd- 
hana,” but beyond a mound and a few scattered pieces of masonry no remains 
of this fort now exist. The following passage from Mr. Court’s statistical 
report, although of no historical value, suffices to show that the village is 
credited with a high antiquity by local tradition The present small and 
insignificant village of Kot Sdlbdhan stands on the ruins of a once large and 
important fort built by Bdjd Sdlvdhan, or Sdlbdhan, a prince of the Narbada 
territories. The occasion of his building this fort is thus related: Yikramadit, 
Bdjd of Debit, went to war with Rkja Sdlbdhan. In the fight bo was mortally 
wounded by the latter. Bdj& Sdlbahan, who was but a petty prince, was 
grieved at having, with his own hands, killed Vikramfidit,a priest of the highest 
order, who had, moreover, married a daughter of Indra. Seeing his grief, Vik- 
ramadittold him the anger of the gods would be appeased by his building a fort 
and keeping up his sambat or era. In compliance nd th this, SAlb^an built 
this fort. The era of Salbiihan is still used by the Hindiis. It commenced about 
the year of our Lord 78. This would make Kot S&lbdhan about 1,774 years 
old.’* Mr. Court evidently forgot that there is a difierence of 135 years between 
the eras of Vikramdditya and SMiv&hana, i.e., between the periods when these 
two monarchs flourished. Vikramfiditya was IWj4 of Uj[jain in Mdlwa, and not 
of Dehli; and Sdlivdhana, if wo may judge from the wide currency of his 
era, was not a petty, but a powerful prince. The names of the two kings are 
probably coupled in this and other legends because they founded rival eras. 
The remains of the fort appear to Mr. Carmichael to be of the Muhammadan 
period. 

Kot or Kot SALBiHAw, the most central parganah of the Budaun distriot, 
forms part of the Sabaswiin tahsil, and is bounded on the north-east by the 
river Sot, which separates it from parganahs Bisauli and Satfisi of the Bisauli 
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tabsil ; on the east by the same river^ which here divides it from parganah Badaun 
of the Budaun tahsfl ; on the south-east by parganah UjhAni of the Badaun 
tahsil ; on the south-west by parganah Sahas wAn of its own tahsfl ; and on the 
north-west by parganah Islamnagar of the Islamnagar tahsil. According to both 
the census of 1872 and the settlement report of 1873 the parganah had a 
total area of 180 square miles and 589 acres, and details of this area will 
be given in describing the last settlement itself. The nuin her of villages on 
the parganah rent-roll is 145, the average area of each being 1'24! square 
mile. 


• The parganah presents no marked differences of soil or level. Its surface 

consists mostly of a ferii le Mmat or loamy mould sprinkled 
PbyBicQil features. v * 

here and there with patches of earth in which clay or sand 

predominates {mattiydr or The cultivated bears a high proportion to the 

total area, and indeed the waste land is no more than is required for purposes of 

pasture. Of the cultivated area, 28 per cent, is irrigated, chiefly from unbricked 

wells. The supply of water is so copious that two and even three pairs of 

. bullocks can simultaneously be set working at the same well. There is, 

however, no perennial stream. The Bhainsaur (or Buffalo Wallow) is the only 

large brook, and this is dry in summer. After flowing in a southerly direction 

through the western angle of the parganah the stream turns and runs in a 

south-westerly course along the frontier, forming the boundary between this 

parganah and that of Sahas wan. The same south-western frontier is skirted 

further to the west by a lake or series of lakes called Is war, which appear to 

have formerly been the bed of some river. The highest elevation above the 

sea is 591*21 feet at the village of Sarha, and the lowest 563 50 feet at the 

village of Dabhari. 

The principal crops are at the spring harvest wheat and barley, at the 
autumn harvest hdjra (Jiolcus spicatns)^ jo&r {Jiolcus sor^ 
gJium\ and cotton. Indigo is largely grown around Bilsi, 
the chief town of the parganah, and the indigo manufacture of that place 
has already been noticed. There is no other manufacture of any impor- 
tance, and the products of the parganah are, as elsewhere in the Budaun 
district, chiefly agricultural. These products are conveyed for sale to Bilsi 
and those villages of the parganah,. some half-dozen in number, wheife 
markets are held. But they find also an outlet in the numerous unmotalied 
roads which issuing from Bilsi and intersecting the parganah in various 
directions, quit it for Bisauli, Badaun, Ujh&ni, Eachhla, BahaswAn^ and 
Islkmnagar. 


Economical feature 
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The following table shows the comparative areas of the parganah at the 
time of the past (1836) and present (1871) settlements as 
given in the report on the latter : — 


Settlement! 



Assessable area. 

Cultivated area. 

Total area. 


Acres. 

mmgm 

Acres. 

Former settlement ... ••• 

93,681 



Present do. ... 

101,818 



Percentage of increare ... 

9 

miHESiliili 

HHHDHI 


Of the present total area 88 per cent is assessabloi and of the assessable 
area 95 per cent is cultivated, the latter percentage being higher than in any 
other parganah of the district. The present area includes 923 acres of revenue* 
free and 13,048 acres of barren land. 

The great increase of cultivation during the currency of the last settle* 
Mr. Brown's set- nient was undoubtedly due in some measure to the modera- 
tiement, 1836. ^ych Mr. Brown assessed the parganah. Kot had 

suffered much from the unfortunate administration of Mr. Wyatt; ^ and when 
Mr. Brown opened settlement operations in 1836, he found an excessive d(3mand 
in force, the revenue in arrears, and much culturable land thrown out of cultiva* 
tion. The parganah righted itself under his assessment, but, as he had himself 
anticipated, some time elapsed before complete recovery w^as attained. His 
settlement was completed in 1836, and continued in force until 1869, when 
the present settlement by Mr. Carmichael was provisionally adopted. The 
following table compares the results of the two settlements 





Incidence of demand per acre. 

Total revenue 




Assessable area. 

Cultlvkted area. 

(excluding cesses). 

Settle - 1 

( Former 

... 

Bs. a. p. 

1 0 I0| 

Hs. a. p. 

1 4 3 

Bs, 

96,746 

meats. 

1 Present 

... 

1 3 Of 

1 3 Ilf 

1,10,327 


Increase 

••• 

u a a 

1 ••• 

13,681 


or 

Decrease ... 


«*» 

e 

o 



Cesses included, the present demand amounted to Rs. 1,21,360. 

^ This Collector was suspended in May, 1 833, and committed suicide soon afterwards. Ha 
is described by Mr. Carmichael as having been entirely in the hands of his native subordinates. 
When ordered to revise the settlements of parganah Kot under Uegulation Vll.* of 139S, 
Mr. Wyatt selected ten estates and quadrupled their revenue ; but there his work stopped. The 
result, as related by Mr. Court, was that the amla (native subordinates) yearly threatened the 
landholders with a settlement of the remaining estates; while the landholders paid the amla to 
avert this calamity, and in the meantime protected themselves against over-assessment by 
throwing land out of cultivation. 
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la April, 1871, after the revenue asseBsed by Mr. Carmichael had been 
Mr. Carmichacl'8 nearly two years collected without diflBcuIty, Govern- 
aettlement, 1871. ment definitely confirmed bis settlement. As there are no 
distinct tracts of soil in the parganab, its division into separate circles for pur- 
poses of assessment was unnecessary, and Mr. Carmichael therefore followed 
Mr, Brown’s example in adopting but one circle. The average rent per acre 
actually paid for various, classes of land in this solitary circle was then ascer- 
tained. The rents of 90 representative villages were carefully examined, and a 
rent-rate, which, as a rule, fell somewhat below that actually paid, was assumed 
as a standard on which to calculate the revenue. The following table shows 
the actual and assumed rates : — 


Description of soil. 

Actual rates per acre. 

Assumed rates 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

per acre. 

Gauhdni (land surrounding the 

Kg. a. p. 

3 3 31 

Ks. a. p. 

3 0 

Its. a. p. 

3 0 0 

Tillage fiite ) 

Dumat (loamy soil) ... 

2 9 11} 

2 8 11} 

2 8 0 

Mattiydr (clayey soil) 

3 6 6} 

2 1 6} 

2 4 0 

BhUf (sandy soil ... ••• 

3 7 0 

2 1 5| 

2 0 0 


So little difference existed between the actual rates paid for irrigated and 
unirrigated land that but one assumed rate was fixed for both. Mr. Brown 
bad gone even further in the uniformity of his rates, having assumed but one 
general rate of Rs. 2-2-0 for all classes of land in the parganab. In deducing 
the assumed rates no attention was paid to the rates decreed in cases of 
enhancement ; the area enhanced on was, when compared with the total area, 
considered too trifling to furnish any criterion. These assumed rates corres- 
pond exactly with those of the adjoining parganab Sat6si, whose soil closely 
resembles that of parganab Eot. The application of the rent-rate thus assumed 
gave for the whole parganab a rental of Rs, 2,40,774 ; and deduced from this 
at 60 per cent., the revenue would have amounted to Rs. 1,20,387. It was, 
however, actually fixed at a somewhat lower figure, although the addition of 
Rs. 11,033 for cesses raised the total demand to Bs. 1,21,360. The reduction 
of the assessment to below 50 per cent, of the assets was, writes Mr. fl. R. 
Wilson, attributable only to the deviation necessary to be allowed between 
one uniform rate of assessment and that called for by local peculiarities !n 
individual estates.” 

Passing from the land revenue to the proprietors who pay it, we find 
Fn^riatary that the landholders are chiefly R&jpnts, belonging to the 
ciaBsctt Rathor, Bdohhal, Tomar, Chauhtln, Bai^fijar, Qaur, 
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and Sombansi clans. In the margin is a table showing the proportion in 

BSjputs 102 

Shalkhi 0 these and other proprietary classes. 

« l^he Bais Bdjpnts alone hold 63 villages. The tradition 
^yyids”* a ‘® hundred years ago their ancestors entered the 

Mixed claseea 23 parganah under one Dhalip Singh, ejected the Girad BtijpatSy 

Total US who were then predominant, and seized the domains of the 

■“* latter. But as no Girad BAjputs are now to be found in the par- 
ganah, or even in the Budaun district, this tradition is somewhat untrustworthy. 
On the completion of the current settlement 1,530 proprietors were recorded as 
cultivating their own land, with an average of 10 acres of sir or h0me>farm 
each. The tenants, who, like their landlords, are mostly Bajputs, numbered ait 
, ^ ^ the same time 19,379, the total rent actually paid by them 

being Bs, 2,21,084, and their average holding four acres each* 
There were few changes in the proprietary body during the currency of 

Alienations ^® have just seen, BaniyAs 

and Kdyaths, i.e., the money-lending and scribe classes, 
have not as yet succeeded to any extent in ousting the old landowners. The 
number of alienations between 1836 and 1871 may be thus tabulated ; — 


und tenantry. 


Alienations. 


Entire mahSls or estates 
Portions of ditto 


By prirats By foreclosure By order of 

sale, of mortgage. court. 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Kot contained 1D6 inhabited 
villages (as distinguished from villages of the rent-roll), 
opu a ion. Tvliich 60 had less than 200 inhabitants j 68 bad 

between 400 and 500 j 45 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 19 had between 1,000 
and 2,000 ; and 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000. One town, Bilsi, had more 
than 5,000 inhabitants. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 100,027 souls <46,763 females), 
giving 552 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 90,607 
i >1168, of whom 42,283 were females ; 9,491 MusalmAns, amongst whom 
4,467 were females ; and 29 Christians, Distributing the Hindu populatiba 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 8,409 BrAhmans, of whom 
3,875 were females ; 10,540 BAjputs, including 4,586 females; and 3,940 BAniyAa 

25 
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(1^864 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is entered under the 
other castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 67,618 souls, 
(31,958 females). The principal Br6hman subdivisions found in this parganah 
are the San^dh (7,585) and Gaur (696). The chief Rajput elans are Rdthor 
(2,077), Bais ("1,441), Ohauhjln (1,332), Gaur (945), Tomar (813,) Bar- 
gujar (2Q7)y Katehirya (298), Solankhi (163), Gautam, Gahlot, Bacbhal, 
Bombansi, Ponwar, Jadon, Gaharw^r, and Gaur KusmiSni. The Baniyfa 
belong to the Bm*casaini ("1,489), Chausaini (333), Agarw^l (196), and Bar ogi 
subdivisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Murdo 
(11,892), Chamar (19,761), Aliar (3,820), lUyath (1,105), Kahdr (3,124), 
P5si (2,376), Garariya (2,867), Hajjam (1,722), Darodgar (2,010), Kb4krob 
(2,443), Dhobi (1,005), Kunib^r (1,010), Jat (l,3l7), Kori (2,754), and Ahir 
(2,960). Besides these the following castes, comprising less than one thousand 
members, are found in this parganah : — Mahdjan, Darzi, Kisan, Rogangar, 
Zargar, Bharbhunja, Kadra, Khatik, Kurmi, Nat, Kaldl, Gosaln, Bairagi, 
fih4t, Jotishi, Gujar, Kh4gi, Jogi, Lodba, Nonera, Lohdr, Mdli, Patwa, Kachhi, 
Chhipi, and Rukomar. The MusalmAns are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(7,326), Pathans (1,855), 8ayj'idsf217), and Mughals (30), or areentered without 
distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 229 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government 
aervants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,990 in domestic service, *^as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 305 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 21,024 in agricultural operations ; 4,412 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub- 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,370 persons returned 
as labourers, and 586 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popu- 
lation, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 3,916 as landholders, 
60,678 as cultivators, and 36,333 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
968 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
53,264 souls. 

In the Xln-i-Akbari (1596) Kot Salb5han is entered as a mahdl or 
division of the government {sarhdr) of Budaun, in the 
province of Dehli, Its area at that time was 56,684 


Occupations. 


History. 
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bfgh&s (35,365 acres), and its land revenue 12,90,165 d^ms (ciro. Bs. 32,250). 
Its subsequent history is much the same as that of other parganahs in 
the Budaun district. Continuing under the rule of the Dehli emperors until 
1748, it was in that year seized with the rest of Budaun by the Rohiilas ; 
and on the death of their chief Ali Muhammad was bestowed on Sarddr Khda 
Bakhshi as a reward for military services rendered against the emperor’s 
generals. In 1774 the Naw&b Yazir of Oudh took forcible possession of this 
.and other parganahs, in order to indemnify himself for the loss of a subsidy 
which the Bohillas had promised, but afterwards refused to pay him. His rule 
lasted until 1801, when Kot and the remainder of Bohilkhand were ceded 
to the East India Company. It was now included in the district of Moradabad, 
but after one settlement of its revenue it was in 1805 transferred to that of 
Bareilly, and while forming a part of that district underwent its 2ad, drd, and ' 
4th settlements. In 1824, during the ourrenoy of the 4th settlement, which 
was thrice prolonged for periods of five years, the parganah was again 
transferred to the newly formed district of Sahaswan, now Budaun. The 
next settlement was that of Mr. Brown, already described, and the remain- 
ing history of the parganah corresponds with that of the district (j. t)., pp. 
89-132). 

Lakhanpur, a village in the Budaun parganah of the Budaun district, is 
three miles from Budaun, and had in 1872 a population of 1,099 inhabitants. 
It is a place of importance only on the 1st Sunday in Jeth (May and 
June) and the few days immediately preceding and following. It is then 
the scene of a great fair, held in honour of Sayyid Saldr-i-Masaiid Chdzi, * 
at which about 7,000 people are estimated to congregate. 

Mundiya, a town in the Bisauli tahsil and parganah of the Budaun dis- 
trict, is situated on the unmotalled road between Budauu and Chandansi, 27 
miles distant from the former. The population by the census of 1872 is 2,497. 
Act XX. of 1856 is in force here, and in 1876-77 the house-tax thereby imposed 
gave a total income of Rs. 624. The expenditure, which was chiefly on public 
works (Rs. 240), police, and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 606. The number, 
of houses was in the same year 6 4 1, and of these 280 were assessed with the 
tax, the iucidonce whereof was Rs. 2-3-8 per house assessed and Rs. 0-4-0 per 
head of population. A market is held here on Mondays and Fridays, but the 
trade is inconsiderable. 

Pabauli, a large village in the Kot parganah and Sahasw&u tahsfl of the, 
Budaun district, stands on the unmetalled road between Bilsi and Bisauli, 20 
See history of the district, supra ^ p 90. 
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miles from Budaun. It contained in 1872 a population of 2,083 inhabitants, 
and has a market on Saturdays. Aot XX. of 1856 was in force at Parauli 
until the close of 1875-76, when the local Government withdrew the town 
from its operation, and the collection of a house-tax ceased. Added to a 
small balance from 1874-75, the proceeds of that tax had during its last year 
amounted to Es. 317 ; while the-expenditure, which was chiefly on police and 
conservancy, reached a total of Rs. 295. The average incidence of the tax 
was Re. 1-0-1 on each of the 309 houses assessed. 

Rajpura, a village which gives its name to the Rajpura parganah of the 
Gunnaur tahsil and Budaun district, is situated in that parganah, 54 miles from 
Budaun. The population in 1872 was 1,922. Tho unmetalled road from 
Anilpshahr to Chandausi passes through the village, and a market is held on 
Mondays, but the trade is inconsiderable. There are a 2nd elass police sta- 
tion and a district post-office here. Act XX. of 1856 was in force at Rajpura 
until the close of 1875-76, when tho local Government withdrew the town 
from its operation, and the collection of a house-tax ceased. With a small 
balance from 1874-75, tho proceeds of that tax had during its last year 
amounted to Rs. 773, and of this sum Rs. 708 were expended chiefly on 
police, conservancy, and local improvements. Tho average incidence of the 
tax was Es. 2-3-3 on each of tho 324 houses assessed. Rajpura is said to 
have been founded in the reign of Akbar (1556-1605) by one R5j6 Dharm 
Singh. Bargujar Rdjputs, who assert that their original home was 

Bajor, the capital of Peoli in the Macheri country,^ are the principal land- 
holders of the neighbourhood. And hence Mr. Carmichael thinks it not 
improbable that Rajpura may have been named after Rajor. But it seems 
more likely that the place was called Rajpura after the Rdj5. whom tradition 
names as its founder. 

Rajpura, a parganah of tahsil Gunnaur in the Budaun district, is 
bounded on the north and east by the Moradabad district, on the west by the 
Ganges, and on tho south by parganah Asadpnr. The records show that during 
the year of measurement for the current settlement the parganah comprised a 
total area of 105,575 acres, or 164*96 square miles, of which 87 acres were held 
free of revenue ; 14,315 acres were barren ; 34,713 acres were culturable waste ; 
4,168 acres were lately abandoned culturable laud ; and 52,292 acres were 
under cultivation. Of the cultivated area 8,573 acres were irrigated. 

Tho parganah lies almost entirely within the alluvial tract of the Ganges. 
Its eastern frontier is skirted by a swamp connected with the shallo w stream of 

* Sit H. RUiot’i “ Races of the North-Western Provinces, *’ edited by Beanies, toI. I. 
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the Nakia Nfila^ which enters the parganah at Knddrsi, and running in a very 
irregular course as far as Dtlnda Bdgh, separates into two streams. Between the 
swamp and the Nakta are several villages of various elevations and different 
qualities of soil. Another rivulet, known as the Andhdri, rises near the centre 
of the area, and after ffowing. through five or six estates joins the Nakta at 
Arthal. Further west flows the Mahdwa, which divides the parganah into two 
almost equal parts. It enters Rajpura from Hasanpur near the village of 
Narauli, and winding in a tortuous course towards the south-east joins the 
Nakta at Bagdhar. There are two other small drainage lines, but as they are 
dry during half the year, they exercise little influence on the agricultural 
resources of the parganah. The centre of that parganah was formerly covered 
with a thick jungle of dhdk ^ and bel * trees, but this has now given way to culti- 
vation. The swamp to the east, this jungle land in the centre, and the low- 
lying khddir lands along the Ganges are the distinguishing physical features. 
The lowest level is found under the high bhiir ridge on the east, whence the 
land gradually but irregularly rises towards the centre, leaving some villages 
so high above those around them as to admit of the theory that they once form- 
ed islands in the bed of a river, and that the old channel of the Ganges once 
occupied the low level where the swamp now alone remains. From the middle of 
the parganah the land dips gently westward to the khddir of the Ganges, where 
jhdo (tamarisk) jangle, reeds, and the valuable pdla grass afford abundant pas- 
turage to the large herds from the highly cultivated upland villages. Mango 
groves are scarce, and in comparison with the rest of the district there are few 
trees, except the capable of affording shade or shelter. Mr. Carmichael 

thus describes Rajpura in 1873 “ The parganah is not devoid of natural 

beauty. The vast savannahs of grass and jhdo jangle on the banks of the 
Ganges, which afford the sportsman many a day’s good sport, are, however, 
now, with the advent of the rains, being rapidly broken up, and the engine now 
shrieks where the wild- boar roamed. The nilgai * also, which wandered in the 
woods of Dhaniri, have fled for refuge elsewhere, alarmed at sounds to which 
they had been unaccustomed, for there is a railway station now in what was 
before the very heart of the Dhan&ri woodlands. The great Kdla Dhdka or 
black forest, however, still remains untouched on the frontier between this palr- 
ganab and that of Sambhal. The Ahars still graze their cattle there, wild as 
the herdsmen that tend them, and the wild fowl still haunt the Furaniya. 
mere, and rise when disturbed in thousands with a noise like thunder.” The 

> Butea frondosa. ’ (Egle marmelos. 

* Fictti religiota. * Bortax pictns, a species of deer. 
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highest level above the sea is 610*91 feet at Ganw&n, and the lowest is 589*01 
feet at Bhakr^loli. 

The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was effected by Mr. R. 

H. Clarke, whose report will be found in Mr. Court’s 
Regulalion^lX 'i833, momoir. He divided the parganah into a maltiydr and 
khddir tract, with subordinate circles where i/mr, " Mmatj 
or hela prevailed. The mattiydr tract is described as a rich argillaceous soil 
which had been redeemed from the dh&k jungle; the khddir tract comprised 
the alluvial deposits along the Ganges ; the hhiir and dthnat included 
the highlands caused by the irregular undulating character of the surface”^ 
to the east of the parganah ; and the bela consisted of four villages more or 
less subject to the fluvial action of the Ganges. Mr. Clarke found the parganah 
in a flourishing condition, and a marked increase in prosperity since the time 
of the fourth settlement. Cultivation had nearly doubled, and villages had sprung 
up where poor hamlets formerly existed. The former assessment had been 
confined to land actually under cultivation. Encouragement was thus given 
to reclamation ; and as most of the land was in the hands of substantial taliik- 
dars, and the majority of villages were in a very backward state at the period of 
the fourth settlement, the advance made in Rajpura was marked as compared 
with that in the adjoining parganah of Asadpur. Mr. Clarke assessed at 
Rs. 73,571 for 1245 fasli, Rs, 73,851 for 1246, and at Rs. 74,176 from 1247 
to 1264, and thus explains the moderation of his assessment A ques- 
tion may arise why the rate of assessment in parganah Rajpura should not 
exceed, with all its superior advantages, that of Asadpur. But it must be 
borne in mind that an increase of Ks. 3,615 has been assumed on the revenue 
of the former, while a reduction of Rs. 7,778, has been granted on the 
jama of the latter. It was also necessary to keep in view the greater res- 
pectability of the Rijpura landowners, which required that they should be 
treated with some indulgence (sic ) ; and although there remains but little or no 
doubt that the probable profits of their capital and industry, in the course of 
agricultural improvement, will generally equal, or nearly equal, the amount of 
the Government demand before the expiration of the lease, it would have been 
both unfair and impolitic to have enhanced the revenue beyond a certain limit 
on the assumption that such profits would be enjoyedj especially where the 
whole parganah is exposed to the contingency of inundation aud the partial 
destruction of its crops from damp.” As Mr. Carmichael notes, the whole aspect 
of the parganah must have changed since Mr. Clarke’s time, for while the older 
* Mr. Clarke’s settlement report, published in Mr. Court’s etatletical memoir, IS55, 
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officer write# of Rajpura as being intersected by ravines and watercourses, 
there is now no difficulty i?hatever in traversing it from end to end. Mr. 
Carmichael thinks that this change in the features of the country has had much 
to do with a change which has here and there taken place in the nature of the 
soil. The dips and hollows that contained the rich mattiydr soil have been gra- 
dually silted up by the drainage of earth from the surrounding country, and the 
soil being thus deprived of the support it received from the deposits of rain water, 
and being, moreover, in a state of consiiant disintegration by the plough, has 
lost much of its argillaceous tenacity, and has become a light permeable soil 
like the dutnaf. The bhdv and khddip lands on the other hand remain unal- 
tered. 


As noted above, Mr, Clarke’s three great divisions ef soils were mattiydr^ 

Present assessment with three other classes subsidiary to them, 

vit., ddmat-mattiydrf ddmat, and khddir-bhdr. Mr. Carmi- 
chael, while adhering to the main classification, altered the subsidiary arrange- 
ment to suit geographical considerations, and formed four circles, khddir, bhdr- 
kfiddiry bela, and ddmat-mattiydr, to which he applied the following rates : — 


Name of circle. 

A verage r^nt-rates from 
village papers. 

AssiMoed 

rent-rates. 

Deduced 

revenue- 

rates. 

Incidenoe 
of rates in 
column 5 
on cultiva- 
tion. 

Incidence 
of former 
revenue on 
former cul- 
tivation. 

Soil. 

Rate. 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

KhSdir ... { 

BbCr-khidlr .„ 1 
Bela 

Ddmat-maUiySr | 

. 

Khadir ^ 

Bhur ••• 

Kh&dir 

Bhfir 

Alluvial 

Gauhfini 

D6mat ••• 

Mattivfir ... 

Bhlir 

Rs. a. p. 

3 4 8 

3 0 0 

3 4 2 

2 5 5) 

2 18 5 

4 1 8) 

3 5 9 

8 12 8 

8 6 5 

Rs a. p. 

4 0 0 

8 0 0 

3 8 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 8 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

Rs. a, p. 

2 0 o\ 

1 8 Oj 

) 12 0 

1 4 0 

1 8 0 

2 0 0 

1 12 0 

1 8‘ 0 

1 4 0 

Rs. a. p. 

1 15 10} 

1 10* 9} 

1 8 0 

• •• 

1 11 1) 

»s« 

Rs. a. p« 

1 12 a 

•*. 

I ; 81 

5 4 4) 

... 

... 

1 9 Si 

••• 


The average rent-rates on soils were taken from the village papers, and 
the assumed rent-rates from the soil areas, the deduced revenue-rates being 
one-half of the latter. The rate on the pure khddir is higher than the rates on 
the ddmat-mattiydr land, as, owing to the presence of dear or alkaline deposits, 
much of the latter is barren, while the former, where cultivated, is of a highly 
productive quality. Pdmat soil predominates in the pargaoah, comprising nearly 
70 per cent, of the cultivated area. The rental by the rates above assumed 
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amounted to Rs. 1,82,668, and the proposed revenue to Bs. 80,760, or onlj 44 
per cent, of the assumed assets. The actual rental of the year 1872, without cor- 
rection for land held either as tir or free of rent, was Bs. 1,28,148, of which the 
revenue assessed in 1870 would be 63 per cent. The old revenue at the time of 
assessment was Bs. 74,340, and the new revenue sanctioned was Bs. 80,760, or 
with cesses Bs. 88,830, giving an increase of 19’4 per cent. The incidence of the 
new demand was Be. 1-11-2 per acre on cultivation, and Bs. 0-15-7 on thecul- 
turahle area, against Be. 1-9-4 on cultivation, and Bs. 0- 14-11 f per acre on the 
culturable area of the settlement under' Begulation IX. of 1833. 

The following statement compares the area in acres of the last and 
present settlements : — 


Settlements. 

Total 

area. 

Percentage 
of increase. 

Cultivated 

area. 

Percentage 
of increase. 

Culturabl e 
area. 

Total. 

Percentage 
of increase. 

Former 

99,660 

206,675 


47,255 

52,292 


54,166 

831 

••e 

FreseBt 

6 

11 

88,881 

SI, 173 

12 


The principal increase in culturable area took place in the khddir circle, 
in which and the bela circle it can be accounted for by natural causes, such as 
accretions from the Ganges; but the increase in the other two circles must be 
ascribed to the confusion of culturable with barren waste at the time of the former 
settlement. Of the total cultivable area 43 per cent, was found fallow at the 
beginning of the current settlement ; and inquiries showed that, except in a few 
isolated cases, where land had been purposely thrown out of cultivation in view 
of the approaching assessment, the fault lay less with the people than with the 
extreme poverty of soil in the inland tracts and the dread of inundations in 
the khddir. The parganah cannot be called a rich one, as 16 per cent, only 
of the cultivated area is irrigated, and cultivation bears a proportion of but 49 
per cent, to the total area. The measurements showed that about 63 per cent, of 
the cultivated acreage^ was under autumn and 37 per cent, under spring crops. 
For the spring harvest or rahi wheat and . barley alone are cultivated in any 
quantity, and gram is but little grown. Of the autumn or Mar^ outturn more 
than half is supplied by the cotton crop, which pays the cultivator well. Bajrd and 
jowdr rank next ; while in favoured localities a small quantity of sugarcane and 
rice are grown. The scanty irrigation of the parganah is effected chiefly by 
means of dhenhli or lever wells. The jhila (lakes or swamps) and the Nakta 
and Chuya brooks are utilized when possible; but the steepness of the Mahdwa’s 
bau^ almost entirely precludes the use of its waters for agricultural purposes. 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Bajpnra contained 149 
, inhabited villages, of which 49 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
opuiotion. between 20C and 600 j 41 bad between 500 and 

1,000 ; 4 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 2,000 and 3,000t 
The average area of each village is about one square mile, the largest being 
BhirAoti with 5,328 acres, and the smallest Bampur KhAdir with an area of 
only nine acres. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 62,883 souls (28,447 females), 
giving 381 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
57,604 Hindtis, of whom 26,061 were females; 5,277 MusalmAns, amongst 
whom 2,386 were females ; and 2 Christians. Distributing the Hindu popula- 
tion amongst the four great classes, the census shows 4,565 Brdhmans, 
of whom 2,038 were females; 1,850 RAjputs, including 814 females; and 1,994 
BauiyAs (900 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is entered 
in “ the other castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 49,195 
souls (22,309 females). The principal BrAhman subdivisions found in this 
parganah are the Gaur (1,260), and Sdraswat. The chief B&jput clans 
are the Barglijar (856), Chauh^n (245), Gaur, Bais, Katheriya, Bhitla, 
Eachhwdha, and J4don. The Baniyits belong to the Agarw41 (512), 
Bdrasaini (420), Chausaini (228), and Dasa subdivisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Murdo (3,484), Cbam&r (7,988), Eabdr 
(2,193), Garariya (1,601), Klidkrob (1,380), Khdgi (2,860), and Ahdr 
(20,912). Besides these the following castes, comprising less than one thousand 
members, are found in this parganah : Mahdjan, Kdyath, Darzi, Boghangar, 
PAsi, Hajjdm, Darodgar, Zargar, Dhobi, Bharbhfinja, Kadara, Kumhdr, 
Ehatik, Kurmi, Hat, Ealdl, Gosdin, Bairdgi, Jat, Bhdt, Jotishi, Eori, Gfijar, 
Jogi,Lodha,Honera, Lohdr, Mdli, Kan jar, Shorsgar, Kdchhi, Malla,and Chhfpi. 
The Musalm&ns are distributed chiefly amongst Shaikhs (4,943), Sayyids (39), 
Mughals (126), and Pathdna (169)^ while the remainder are entered as without 
disfinction. Of recorded proprietors, 507 were found to be cultivating their 
own land with an average farm of eleven acres each. The number of cultivators 
was 12,970 with an average holding of four acres each mafiv Of the 149 villages 
in the parganah 84 were in 1873 held by Bargfijar Rdjputs, and a few 
which were then held by Katehiriya Bdjputs were formerly in the possession of 
Bargfijars. Foriy-six villages belong to Ahars, and of the remainder a few 
belong to Musalmdns (mostly converted Bdjputs), six to Brdhmans, and the 
remainder to mixed castes. 


26 
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History. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 
the census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. population (not less than fifteen years of age), 72 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 1,266 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 391 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing, keeping or lending money or good.s, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods j 15,590 in agricultural operations ; 1,768 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,594 persons returned as labourers, and 230 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 600 as landholders, 48,219 as cultivators, and 
14,064 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 583 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 34,436 souls. Par- 
ganah llajpura was formed at the cession (1800) from parts 
of parganah Gnnnaur, added to the taluka of Mdjhaula taken 
from parganah Bahjoi (now in the Moradabad district). At the settlement 
under Begulation IX. of 1833 there were 124 villages in the parganah, and an- 
other (Bhandola) was received in 1845 from parganah Hasaupur. Before 
1852 fourteen more had been created by the partition of existing villages, and 
between 1852 and 1873 ten were added by the same process. Under the Pathfin 
administration (1744-1774) Rajpura began to emerge from its obscurity and 
general backwardness, and had already shown signs of improvement and pros- 
perity when the tyranny or misrule of the Oudh Government (1774-1801) caused 
a retrogression. On its cession to British rule it was as badly cultivated and thinly 
populated as at any known stage of its history. But from the cession to 1220 
fasli (1801-1813) cultivation increased rapidly, and since then has more than 
doubled itself. There is still, however, much room for advance in this direction. 

S^DULiiXHaANJ, a village in the Salimpur parganah and Salimpur or 
Dfitdganj tahsil of the Budaun district, is situated about three-quarters of a 
mile from the right bank of the Bdmganga river and 20 miles from Budaun. 
The nnmetalled roads from the latter town and D4<;4ganj meet in the vUlage, 
and a market is held there on Wednesdays and Saturdays. In 1872 the 
population, which is agnonltural and chiefly Hindu, amounted to 1,483'. 
A 3rd class police station and a district post-office are located here. The 
climate of Sadull&hganj is unhealthy and its inhabitants suffer a good- 
deal from fever, owing probably to the marshy and malarious nature of the 
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Site. 


Modern. 


surrounding country. The town possesses no historical or architectural interest. 
It was probably called after Sadull&h Khdn, third son of the Rohilla chief All 
Muhammad, who wrested Eohilkhand from the emperors of Dehli (1748). 

Sahaswan, the headquarters of the parganah and tahsfl of that name in 
the Budaun district, stands about a mile from the left bank of the Mahdwa 
river, 24 miles from Budaun. The population in 1865 was 17,422, and in 
1872 was 17,064. 

The municipality of Sahas wan i.s rather a collection of scattered villages 
than a town, although for purposes of description it may be 
called by the latter name. These villages or puras are 13 in 
number, and constitute the various muhallas or wards of the municipality. ^ 
Sahaswdn is situated on the Junction of the bhur or sandy tract with the alluvial 
tract of the Ganges. Its level is low, and it is surrounded by the Dhand jhll 
and other lakes. But the country between it and the Ganges slopes consider- 
ably towards the latter, and viewed from the banks of the river, some five or six 
miles to the south, Sahaswan seems to stand on an eminence. Tlio most con- 
Public buildings, spiciious object is a masonry bungalow built by Mr. Collector 
Carmichael in 1861, and used as an occasional residence 
and court by magisterial and executive officers. This building stands in a 
garden north of the town, a little way to the eastern side of theBilsi and BisauU 
road, and facing the Dhand jhil, which lies on the opposite side of that road. 
It is kept in repair by the municipality. The other public buildings are the 
tahsili office, munsif’s court, branch dispensary, and sardi or rest-house, all in 
the Bhagta Nagla wardj the police station, 1st class (a square two-storied 
building), and tabsili school, both in the Is^pur NawSda ward ; a Government 
distillery and an imperial post-office. A detailed description of these buildings 
is unnecessary, as they differ little or nothing from buildings of the same 
class in other provincial towns of Upper India. 

A mound near the Ka^i ward is pointed out as the remains of Saliasra- 

bdhu’s fort, mentioned hereafter, but tliis can hardly be 

described As a building, or even as a ruin. The ancient tomb 

of one Miydn Sahib, who from his name was probably a religious mendicant, 

stands on a revenue-free site in Bhagta Nagla, and a dancing festival is held 

weekly at this sacred spot. In the Patti Yakin Muhammad ward is another 

old sepulchre called Rauza-i-Piranpir, i.e.^ the mausoleum of the saint of 

^ By G.O. No. 288 A.» dated the 14th March, 1872, the municipality of Sahasw&n was declared 
to consist of the following villages or muhallRS “ and thp lands intervening — 

(I ) Bhagta Nagla, (2) SaihilUhganj, including Cham^r Nagla, (3) Akbarfibad, ( 4 ) Sh4h- 
bazpur, (5) Kasba Patti Yakin Miihammad, (6) Kazi Tola, (7) Mahi ud-dinpur, (8) Isiipur Niwida 
(9; Gopkiganj, (10) Daliz Muhalla, (11) Chamarpura, (12) Muhalla Katra,and(l3> Nay&ganj. ’ 


Ancient. 
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aaints. There are three mosques of some antiquity in the Jogi and Ghamirpura 
wards, and several Hindu temples of various ages are scattered over the 
Bhagta Nagla, Saifuil&hganj, and other muhallas. But the most important 
temple is that which stands on the shore of the Dhand jhil, between the lake 
and the Bilsi road, and not far west of the Government bungalow already 
described. The antiquity of this building is undoubted, and it is held in great 
veneration by the Hindds. Attached to it is a bathing tank, inhabited by saoKd 
fish,^ and a fair fs held hero on two days in Phalgun (February-March), viz., the 
13tb of the dark and the 11th of the bright half. Scattered about are several of 
the small monuments called satis, which mark the spots where pious widows 
have devoted themselves to death on the pyres of their husbands. 

* In Saifullabganj is a square market-place where markets are hold on 
Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, and good nnmetalled 
roads connect Sahaswdu with Gunnaur, Bisauli, Bilsi, and 
Ujhdni : but the trade of the place is inconsiderable, and there is no manufacture 
of importance. Tt may be mentioned, however, that the keora or sorewpine 
(Pandanus odoratissimus) is largely cultivated here for the sake of the scent that 
is extracted from its flower. Mr. Whish thinks that Sahaswdn has for many years 
been more or less stationary in commerce and population, and believes that the 
slight decrease in the latter since 1865 may be regarded as an “ accidental fact.” 


SahaswS^n is a municipality under Act XV. of 1873, and the municipal 

,, , , .. committee consists of nine members, of whom three are 

SiuoiCipalitj. . ^ 

officials and six private persons* The income and expendi- 
ture of this corporation during 1876-77 may be briefly tabulated as follows:— 


Income. 



Bxpendituro. 


Bs. a. pt 

Collection of taxes 346 0 0 

Ilead'office charges ... ... 124 0 0 

Supervision of public works ... 89 0 0 

Police .M ••• 2,199 0 0 

Conservancy ..a ... 1,118 0 0 

Lighting ... 49 0 0 

Pounds ... MS 96 0 0 

Public works .m 3,741 0 0 

Education mi m. 337 0 0 

Dispensary mi 350 0 0 

Vaccination ... ,,, 60 0 .0 

Miscellaneous .m .m 44 0 0 

Total Ml 10,638 0 0 

Balance m. 695 0 0 

Grand Total ... 11,833 o 0 


1 These fish are of the species called singi {Saccdbranehug fouUis, Bloch.) The devout feed 
them with parched rice, and it is related that once when a Musalm&n caught and attempted to 
eook some oi them they turned into blood. 
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The incidence of taxation was in the swne year computed as Rs. 0-6-8 
per head of population. 

The following tradition is current as to the origin of Sahasw&n. Sahasra- 
bdhu {it., ** thousand arms”), king of some petty state on 
History. Narbada, or by other accounts of Sangassa in the 

Farukhabad district, came hither on a hunting expedition, and being pleased ^ 
with the spot, built there a city and fort. The place was called after him 
Sahasrab&hiinagar ; and certainly, if it ever possessed so lengthy a name, 
posterity were justified in abbreviating it to Sahaswfin. The fort, which stood 
on the shore of the Dhand jhil, was afterwards razed to the ground by a king 
named Parasur&ma, whose father had defeated atid slain Sahasrabdhu.^ The 
real history of Sahaswdn opens in 1824, when it became the headquarters 
of the newly formed district of that ilk. Its elevation to this dignity waa 
partly due to the same sporting attractions that had induced the mythical 
Sahasrab&hu to settle here ; for Mr. Swetenham, the first Collector of the dis- 
trict, in recommending the choice of Sahasw&n as its capital, dilates on the 
proximity of jhfl and jungle shooting.” The same cause, however, that had con- 
tributed to its elevation led also to its downfall. The “ proximity of jhil and 
^ jungle” renders the place malarious and unhealthy during the rains. The head- 
quarters of the district were frequently transferred during that season to 
Budaun, and in 1838 were permanently fixed there, Sahaswdn being abandoned. 
After this the latter place subsided again into its original insignificance. All 
that now remains of the old civil station is a small English graveyard. The 
Collector’s house, built by Mr. Swetenham at a cost of Rs. 18,000, was bought, 
when the headquarters were removed, by a native gentleman, but was 
destroyed by fire in 1845. 

Sahaswak, a tahsil of the Budaun district, comprises the parganahs of 
Sahaswdn and Eot. The total area according to the census of 1872 contains 
473 square miles and 166 acres, of which 328 square miles and 443 acres are. 
cultivated. The area assessed to the Government revenue is given at 474 
square miles and 630 acres, of which 324 square miles and 614 acres are cul- 
tivated, 89 square miles and 427 acres are cnlturable, and 50 square miles and 
229 acres are barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at 
Rs. 2,12,840 (or with cesses Rs. 2,34,233), falling at Rs. 0-11.3 on the total 
area, Rs. 0-11-2 on the entire cultivable area, and Re. 1-0-2 on the cultivated 

^ SahasiabSha is one of the nnmerons titles of the god Shiva, and Parasurdma was an in ca rna- 
tion of Vishnu. The ingeniene may fled in this legend of the latter's triumph the invention of 
some bigoted Vaishnava who wished to show the superiority of bis own god over that of tha 
ShaivBS, 
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irea. Tho population numberod 203,206 souls (04,283 females), giving 429 
souls to the square mile, distributed amengst 522 villages. The same statistics 
show 693 persons blind, 114 lepers, 56 deaf and dumb, 12 idiots, and 30 
insane persons in the tahsil. A detailed account of the tahsil is contained in 
the articles on its two parganahs Sahasw&n and Kot. 

SahaswAk, a parganah of the Sahaswfin tahsil and Budanu district, is 
bounded on tho north by parganah Islamnagar of the Bisanli tahsil ; on the 
north-east by parganah Eut of its own tahsil : on the south-east, by parganah 
TJjh6ni of the Budaun tahsil ; on the south-west by the river Ganges, which sepa- 
rates it from the Eta and Aligarh districts ; and on the north-west by parganah 
Asadpur of the Gunnaur tahsil. According to the last settlement report (1873) 
the parganah had a tota. area of 290 square miles and 104 acres, a measure- 
ment which is 2 square miles and 113 acres less than that given by the 
census of 1872. Tliero are 350 villages on tho parganah rent-roll with an 
average area of ‘83 square miles each. 

Sahaswan has two well-marked nalimal divisions, wV., the bhiir or sandy 
tract and the alluvial tract of the Ganges. The whole of 
Phjsical features. north-eastem side is occupied by tho blifir ridge, which 
The ^bhtir tract through the parganah almost parallel to tho Ganges, 

and includes a little over a third of the total area. The 
characteristics of the bhiir soil have been already described in the article on 
parganah Islamnagar. This soil will not hear cropping for more than three 
successive years, and must after a period of cultivation be left fallow for about 
the BSTnA time before it can recover its fertility. It is in fact so barren that the 
tenantry, chiefly cowherds by caste, prefer to keep it under grass, cultivating 
only just so much as will supply them with food. They are thus enabled to 
maintain large herds of cattle, and find that pasturage succeeds where cultiva- 
tion fails. Villages on this tract are few and thinly inhabited. “Yon may 
travel for miles,” writes Mr. Carmichael, « without seeing anything, unless 
it be the startled hare which springs up from under your feet, or the sand- 
grouse with its shrill cry circling over your head.” 

The alluvial tract of the Ganges is more fertile as well as more varied in 

The Gangetic tract 

and its Boilt. iog to theii composition into three parallel belts. The first 

and most northern lies between the bhdr tract and the Mahdwa river, and is a 
mixtnre of sandy {bki/r) and alluvial (khddir) soils. The next, composed of 
loamy (Mmat) and clayey {mdtiyAr) lands, extends southwards from the Mahdwa 
to tho vicinity of the Ganges, and the most southern or Bela belt consists 
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of the lands immediately skirting that river. The last is liable to frequent 
inundations during the rainy season, and its muddy soil changes occasionally, 
according to the nature of the deposits brought down by the Ganges. Theso 
inundations deter, and sometimes actually prevent, the inhabitants from folly 
cultivating the bela tract. “ The land,” says Mr. H. B. Wilson, “does not dry 
up sufficiently in time to admit of being cultivated for the rabi (spring harvest); 
and is often under water in the &/<ar^tautumn harvest) ; it is consequently in 
great part covered with coarse grass and yMo (tamarisk) jungles.” Cattle are 
sent to graze iii these jungles from parganah Kot and other places where, owing 
to the high state of cultivation, pasture is scarce. In should be noticed that the 
inhabitants of bela villages often have holdings of land in the bhdr tract, where 
they cultivate an autumn crop when floods have rendered cultivation nearer 
home ifhpossible. Much of the bela belt, as also of the ddmat-mattiydr belt to 
its north, is impregnated with the deposit known as reh (an impure carbonate of 
soda>, which prevents the tillage of the patches where it appears. 

The above description of its surface will show that the parganah cannot be 
called a fertile one. It is traversed by but one perennial 
ivers and streams. MahAwa, the general direction of whose 

somewhat tortuous course is from north-west to south-east. Not far from the 


north-western frontier this river is joined, on its left bank, by the Chdya, a tri- 
butary M'hich is dry in the summer. The southern portion of the parganah, ad- 
joining the Ganges, is intersected by channels of that river and by autiyds or 
little watercourses, which are scooped out by water receding from the sur- 
rounding country to the Ganges after a flood. When the river is only moderately 
flooded they receive the surplus water which it forces up them, and which 
would but for their existence cause an inundation. At such times they are 
crossed in small boats or on the rafts called ghamala pot-ships) made of 
bambds fastened round pots of earthenware (gharras). Of the cultivated area 
about 15 per cent, only is irrigated. The water of the MahAwa is in some 

Irrigation places, where the banks are low, used for irrigation. 

-* But the cultivator of this parganah generally trusts 

for his water to unbricked wells, or to lakes and ponds where such natural 

_ , ^ , reservoirs exist. The latter are indeed not uncommon. 

Lakes and ponds. . . » ... 

A long chain of swamp and mere skirts the course- of 

the MahAwa, and is conjectured to have been an ancient bed of the Ganges. 
The largest lake in this chain is the Dhand jhil, beside SahaswAn. It is of 
a horse-shoe form, about 3 miles long by 200 yards in breadth, and has an 
average depth at the beginning of the year of thi’ee feet. “ 1 only once,” says 


Lakeland ponds. 
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to the rates decreed ia cases of rent enhancement, as such oases had arisen ont 
of too small an area to .furnish any fair criterion. The assumed rates were a» 
follows: — 




MATTIYi^B). 


Irrlgat- Unirri- 
ed. gated. 



Gauh&ni (land snr- 3 
rounding a vil* 
lage site.) 

Dfiinat (loamy soil), 

Mattiy^r (clayey 
soil). 

Bhdr (sandy soil), 


The application of these rates gave a total rental for the whole parganah 
of Rs. 2,24)347, and deduced from this at 50 per cent, the revenue would 
have been Rs. 1)12)173-8*0. But the examination of the villages in detail 
showed that this demand would have been somewhat heavy, and the revenue 
ultimately assessed waS) as we have already seen, Rs. 1)02,598-4-0 exclusive of 
cesses. 

• The principal revenue-paying or proprietary classes are Shaikhs, Rajputs, 
Proprietary classes. Pathfins, and Ahirs. The proportion in which the 
Sh^khs •«* 91 350 VI ages of parganah are distributed amongst 

FatbAns !!! !!.’ 89 other races is marginally shown. Some of 

”^‘”. 1 .. — Ja the Shaikh families claim to have been settled at 

Kayatns ... ... '0 ^ ^ 

Ssyyids 97 Sahas tin since reign of Kutb-nd-dm Aibak 

BrA^ns Z *6 (1206-1210), who bestowed on them the title of 

Mind^IasaM !!.’ ss Chaudhari, Others migrated into the parganah at 

„ a far later period under one Wali Shkh, and others, 

3fi0 ** ^ ^ 

again, are descended from fiindds of the Afaat caste, 
who were converted to Isl5m in the reign of the Nawtib Vazfr (1774-1801). 
The Bdjpnts belong chiefly to the Bais clan, who hold no less than 35 villages. 
These villages lie mostly between the .Mab4wa and Ganges, and the interven- 
ing tract is therefore sometimes called Baisw&ra or the Buis country. Of the 
Fath&ns, some are the descendants of Gur4r B&jpnts, but the date of their 
conversion to Muhammadanism is uncertain. They call themselves Ghori Path&ns 
or Pathans of Qhor, thereby resembling other ancient families of undoubtedly 
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English origin, who prefer to be considered of Norman stock. Other Path&ns 
still hold the villages granted revenne-free to their ancestors by Akbar (1556. 
1603). The Ahfrs or herdsmen hold principally in the bhur tract, where, ae 
has been already mentioned, they keep large herds of cattle. The number of 
proprietors cultivating their own land was at the time of the present settlement 
1,469, with an average of 7| acres of sir or bome>farm each. The number 
of tenants was 22,806, their average holding being four acres each. The total 
rent paid by them to the proprietors was at the same time returned as 
Rs. 1,95,705. Except around Sahaswan, where Mur4os and other market 
gardeners prevail, the tenantry are generally of the same races as their land- 
lords. 


There were many changes in the proprietary body during the currency 
of the last settlement, and indeed more alienations 
took place in Sahasw&n than in any other parganab of 
the district. Such alienations may be thus tabulated : — 


Alienations. 


Mahftb or estates. 

By private 
sale. 

By foreclo- 
sure of mort- 

By order of 
court. 

Total. 

- 


gage. 


ISntire »•« •«« 

30 

7 

32 

59 

Portions ... oa 

341 

97 

440 

778 


Pupiilation. 


According to the census of 1872 parganab SahaswAn contained 326 
inhabited villages (as distinguished from villages on the 
rent-roll) ; of these 178 had less than 209 inhabitants ; 
96 had between 200 and 500; 46 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 4 had between 
1,000 and 2,000 ; and 1 had between 2,000 and 3,000. One town, Sabaswan, 
had over 17,000 inhabitants. The total population in 1872 numbered 103,179 
souls (47,520 females), giving 353 to the square mile. Classided according to 
religion, there were 81,262 Hindds, of whom 36,924 were females; 21,913 
Musalmins, amongst whom 10,594 were females ; and 4 Christians. Distri- 
buting the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 
5,760 Brkhmans, of whom 2,511 were females; 2,304 Rdjputs, including 934 
females; 4,318 Baniyds (2,034 females) ; whilst the great mass of the popula- 
tion is entered amongst “the oUier castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 68,880 souls (31,445 females). The principal Brdhman sub- 
divisions found in this parganab are the Sanadh (5,224) and Gaur (434). 
The chief RAjput clans are the Bais (718), Tomar (372), ChauhAn (275), 
Solankhi, Bargdjar, and GaharwAr. The BaniyAs belong to the AgarwAl 
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(1,544), B^rasftini (787), and Mahesri subdivisions. Tlie most numorons 
amongst the other castes are the Mutdo (4,356>, Chamdr (8,761), Kdyath 
(1,087), Kahar (4,355), Garariya (2,053), Hajj^m (1,143), Darodgar (1,564), 
Khakrob (2,134), Kumhar (1,012), Kori (2,399), Kh4gi (2,164), and Lodha 
(1 ,825 ). Besides these the following castes, comprising less than oueHhousand 
members, arc found in this parganah : Ahar, Mahdjan, Darzi, Kisan, Rogangar, 
Pilsi, Zargar, Dhobi, Bharbhiinja, Kadra, Khatlk, Kurmi, Nat, Kal41, GosAin, 
Bairfigi, Jit, Bhit, Jotishi, Gujar, Jogi, Nonera, Lohar, Mali, Biri, and Khattri, 
The Mosalmins are either distributed amongst Shaikhs (14,213), Pathans 
(6,606), Sayyids (956), and Mughals (133), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 286 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 3,014 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 


carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 329 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 22,838 in agricultural operations, 4,178 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,556 persons returned as labourers, and 419 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 2,972 as landholders, 67,717 as cultivators, 
and 32,490 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
education statistics, which arc confessedly imperfect, show 1,122 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 55,659 souls. 

After leaving, the region of tradition and entering that of history, the 
'first mention we find of parganah SahaswAn is in the Aih-i 
IlUtory. Akbari, written during the latter half of the 16th century. 

Sahaswan was then a division imcJidl) of the Budaun government (aarkdr) in 
the province { of Dehli. Its area was 250,122 bighas (156,3^6 acres), 
and its land revenue 2,493,898 ddms (about Rs. 62,325). It remained subject 
to the Dehli emperors until 1748, when it was seized with the rest of Katehir 
(since known as Rohilkband) by the Rohilla Ali Muhammad. Sahasw&n was 
one of the only two pargauahs which remained in that chiefs family after- his 
death, being inherited by his second son Abdullah KhAn. The Rohilla government 
lasted for twenty -six years only, after which Rohilkhand was annexed (1774) by 
the NawAb Vaxir of Oudli, under circumstances already mentioned more than 
once in articles on other parganahs. In 1801 the country (including of course 
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Boundaries, ares, &c. 


parganah Sahaswto) again changed hands, being ceded to the British. It was 
now included in the Bareilly district, but was transferred to Sabaswan (after* 
wards called Budaun) on the formation of the latter district in 1824. Four set- 
tlements of its land revenue took place whilst it remained in the Bareilly 
district. The fourth was thrice extended for terms of five years, and the fifth 
(or eighth, if these extensions be regarded as separate settlements') was that of 
Mr. Sneade Brown already described. The remaining history of the parganah 
coincides with that of the district, to which the reader is referred. 

Salihpur, a village in the Salimpnr parganah and Balimpnr or Ddtaganj 
tahsil of the Budaun district, is 19 miles from Budaun, and had in 1872 a 
population of 1,099 inhabitants. It was formerly the headquarters of the par- 
ganah and tahsil to which it gives its name, and contained an old mud fort in 
which the Government offices were located. But these offices were removed 
about 1833 to Ddtaganj, a mile and a half distant, and since then Salimpnr 
has been a place of no importance. 

Salimpur, the most eastern parganah in the Budaun district, is situate in 
the Salimpur or D4t4ganj tahsil, and is bounded on the north 
by parganahs Sanehi and Balia of the Bareilly district ; on 
the east by the Hdmganga river,"which separates it from the Bareilly and Sbdh- 
jahfinpur districts ; on the south by parganah Mihrabad of the Sh&hjah&npur 
district ; on the south-west by parganah Usahat of its own tahsil ; and on the 
west by parganah Budaun of the Budaun tahsil. According to both the census 
of 1872 and the settlement report of the following year, which in the case of the 
parganah agree, the total area was 230 square miles and 173 acres ; and there 
are 312 estates on the rent-roll with an average area of 0’73 square mile each. 

In the parganah are included three divisions — (1) Salimpur proper, with an 
Geographical divi- of 131 square miles and 566 acres, occupies the space 
between the lt4mganga and Aril rivers ; ( 2 ) zila Azfma- 
bad lies west of the Aril, between that river and parganah Budaun, with an area 
of 52 square miles and 582 acres ; and (3) taluka Hazratpur, with an area of 
45 square miles and 305 acres, occupies the remainder of the parganah west of 
the Aril and south of Azimabad. 

In appearance the parganah is a flat and fairly fertile plain, little more 
than a tenth of the total acreage being barren. The south- 
ern comer, to the extent of about one-fifth of the whole area, 
is occupied by a tract of kather, dfimat, or loamy soil, which lies mostly highor 
than the rest of the parganah and is included in Hazratpur. The remaining area 
is comprised in the alluvial tract of the Eamganga, and is, as a rule, therefore 


Physical features. 
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below the level of most other parganahs in the district. The highest and lowest 
elevations above the sea are, however, exceptions to the general rule, the former 
(520*813 feet at Deoni) being in Salimpur proper, and the latter (489*627 feet 
at Labhdri) being in Fazratpur. There is in the whole parganah nothing that 
could even by courtesy be termed a hillock. 

Except the Ramganga, which washes the eastern side of Salimpur proper, 
and does much damage by shifting its course or overflow- 
ing its banks when in flood, the only stream of any size 
is the Aril or Ari. This has a perennial flow, but is fordable at many points 
in all but the rainy months. It meanders from north to south through 
nearly the whole length of the parganah. But though poor in rivers Salim- 
pur is exceptionally rich in the small lakes or swamps known as jhils. These 
are most numerous in Hazratpur, where, according to Mr. Sneade Brown, 
Irrigati n there are few, if any, estates which do not possess 

every possible facility of irrigation, either from the Aril, 
the numerous tanks and pools which are met with in every direction, or from 
wells, which cost little in digging, though they seldom last beyond a single 
season.*’ Such -wells are the ordinary means of irrigation throughout the par- 
ganah, but along the banks of the Aril tlie waters of that stream are generally 
used for the same purpose. The waste lands of the parganah lie mostly on the 
western boundary of Azimabad, which is fringed with a 
tract of dli6k forest. In this tract the soil is hard, dry, and 
lumpy, and will not readily succumb to native ploughing. But the soil of 
Azimabad generally is poorer than that of Salimpur or Hazratpur. 

Passing from the soil of the parganah to the products of that soil, we find 
Economical fea- th^l^ by far the principal crop at the spring harvest is wheat. 
For the autumn reapings the usual millets, cotton, and rice 
are sown, each of the two latter crops being in the proportion of about 20 per 
cent, to the whole harvest. Of sugarcane there is very little cultivation. The 
manufactures of the parganah need hardly be notico/1, as there are none beyond 
those required by the simple necessities of an agricultural people. This fac?t is 
suflSciently explained by the entire absence of large towns. There are indeed 
several places, smallest of towns or largest of villages, to whose weekly markets 
the agricultural raw produce of the parganah is conveyed for sale ; but ineans 

CommunicatioDB conveyance are not numerous. The unmotalled road 
from Budaun to Sb&bjah&npur passes through D&taganj 
and crosses the Ramganga on a bridge of boats at Bela Dandi, At D&tftganj, 
which is the chief town of the parganah, it is met by another unmetalled road 


Forest. 
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from Usabat. But the most important outlet for local produce is the Rani- 
ganga, oo which, according to Mr. H. R. Wilson, large quantities of grain are 
embarked for Cawnpore (Kdnhpur) and Mirzapur. 

The following table compares the areas of the parganah at the time of the 
Settlements ot land P^^t and present settlements as given in the report on 
rerenue. the latter 


Settlement. 

Assessable area. 

Cultivated area. 

Total area. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Past (1834 and 1836) 

127,397 

71,632 

144 836 

Present i 1871) 

13i,724 

95.332 

147,373 

Percentage of increase 

3 

33 

2 


^ere is reason to believe that the increase in assessable area was really 

far greater than that here recorded. Mr. Sneade Brown, who himself effected 

the former settlement, tells us that in the preliminary survey much barren 

land had been erroneously included in the assessable area. He was undoubtedly 

right, for while at that survey 2,774 acres only were mapped off as barren 

waste, no less than 14,257 acres were so classified at the survey preceding the 

present settlement. The present unassessable area includes, besides the waste 

land just mentioned, 1,392 acres of revenue-free land. 

The former settlement of Hazratpur, which then formed part of the Usahat 

Mr Brown's set- parganah, was completed in 1834, and that of Salimpur 

tiemonts, 1834 and proper and Azimabad in 1836. When these settlements 
1 886 * ^ 

came into force the revenue was in arrears. Bat this^resulfc 
seems te^have been due rather to mismanatjementin collection and to the wilful 
default of undisciplined Bijput landowners than to any severity of assessment. 
Mr. Brown’s settlement of Salimpur and Azimabad worked sufficiently well 
to be maintained until the re-settlement of the whole parganah in 1870. But 
Tiis assessment of Hazratpur proved unduly heavy, and it was on his own 
recommendation revised by Mr. Timins in 1842. The financial results of the 
past and present assessments may be thus contrasted : — 



Incidence of demand per acre. 

1 

Total demand 
; (excluding eesses). 

Assessable area. 

Caltirated area. 

Former assessment 
Pressnt^assesement 
Increase 
or 

Decrease 

Ba. a. p. 

1 1 <} 

1 S Si 

Rs. a. p. 

1 14 H 

1 9 6) 

Bs. a. p. 

1,36,967 S 8 
1,87,990 0 0 

0 1 4| 

••a 

0 4 Hi 

2,089 18 4 

,,, 


Cesses inclnded, the new demand amounted to Bs. 1,51,788. 
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The existing settlement was effected by Mr. Cannich.nel, and carao inta., 
Tliecumnt settle- force 1870, being finally confirmed by Government in * 
meat, 1871. following year (1871). The principles on which it was 

effected may bo briefly told. Following Mr. Brown’s example, Mr. Carmichael 
divided the parganah before assessment into the three circles of Salimpnr, 
Azimabad, and Hazratpur ; but three subdivisions of Salimpnr, which the 
former officer had adopted, were discarded by the latter. The next step was of 
course to discover the average rent per acre actually paid for various classes of 
land in each circle, and when this was ascertained to assume a rent-rate some- 
what in advance of that actually paid. The following table shows the amount ' 
per acre of the rent-rate assumed for different soils in each circle : — ^ 



1 8t Circle-^ Salimpur^ 
158 villages. 

2nd Circle Aztmabad^ 
47 villages. 

1 

Hrd Circle^ ffazratpuri 
60 villages* 

Class of s:iil. 

Irrigated. 

Unirri- 

gated. 

Irrigated. 

Unirri- 
1 gated. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrf- 
, gated. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rb. a. p. 

Rb. 0. p. 

Gauhani. i e,, land 
around village site, 
ndmat. loam 

4 0 0 

3 8 0 

3 8 0 

3 0 0 

3 8 0 

3 8 0 

5 8 0 

5 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

Mattiydr, clayey soil ... 

a 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

Bhdfy sandy soil ... 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

I *** 

*** 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 


The application of these rates gave for the whole parganah a rental of 
Bs. 2,89,545, and deduced from this at 50 per cent, the revenue would have 
amounted to Rs. 1,44,772-8 0. But when the parganah came to be assessed 
village by village, some deductions of the assumed rental w'ere, as generally 
happens, found necessary. Such reductions took place principally in villages 
to the east of Salimpur, which during the course of settlement operations had 
suffered from inundations of the Hdmganga. The revenue ultimately a88e.ssed 
(Rs. 1,37,990) was, as we have already seen, somewhat loss than half the rental 
at first assumed. 


The landholders who pay that revenue are principally Rdjputs, and the 


Proprietary claiaei. 
Bijputs ... 91 

Bsniy&s • te SO 

Shaikhs ... 2B 

Kftyaths 16 

Merchants ot bankers 
other than Baniyfts 6 

Brihmsns 4 


number of estates held by these and other proprietary/ 
classes is marginally shown. Of 'the 91 estates held 
by Rdjputs, no less than 82 are in the possession 
of Janghdrfis, described by Sir Henry Elliot as “a 
large and somewhat turbulent tribe of the Tuar 


Mixed claaaeB 
Total 


li? .or Tomar clan.” The name Janghdra is said to be 
derived from Persian janff, a battle, and Hindi 
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^raydoiehted, because this tribes under king Prithvfr&j| were defeated by 
JShah£b*ud-din (A.D, 1193) ; but it is not likely that the word jang was at so 
^ early a period known in Hinduatin. The Janghdrds claim to have entered 
Katehir or Bohilkhand under the chieftainship of one Dhapu Dhim^ who from 
the following proverbial couplet would appear to have been a somewhat pugna'- 
cious personage : — 

Nieh* dharti, 4par Bdm : 

Bieh men larte Dhapu Dkdm, 

“Below Is earth, above is fiim 

Between the two lights Dhapu Ohaiu.’’ 

The Thikurs of Bakseua in this pargatiab profess to be descended from Dhapu 
Dham. 

The number of proprietors returned at the beginning of the present 
settlement as cultivating their own land was 2,659, the 
average quantity of land thus farmed being eight acres 
to each man. The number of tenants was at the same time 20,684, with 
an average holding of four acres each. The total rent paid by tenants to their 
landlords was estimated at Rs. 2,75,765. During the currency of the last 
settlement much landed property changed hands in Salimpur, as compared with 
other parganahs of the same district. The number and mode of such transfers 
may be thus tabulated - 


Tenantry. 


Alienations of 

! 

By private 
sale. 

By foreclosure 
of mortgage. 

By order of 
court. 

Toibl. 

^tire mah&ls or estates 
Portions of ditto 

11 

3 

1 

15 

S69 

174 

151 

594 


PopolatioD. 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Salimpur contained 307 villages, 
of which 127 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 106 had 
between 200 and 500 ; 56 bad between 500 and 1,000 ; 
17 bad between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 2,000 and 3,000. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 113,858 souls (51,093 females), giving 495 
^ the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 103,591 
Hindfis, of whom 46,484 were females ; 1 0,267 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 
4,609 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 6,185 Brdhmans, of whom 2,733 were females ; 15,136 
Ripjuts, including 6,110 females ; and 1,208 Baniyds (555 females); whilst 
the great mass of the population is entered amongst “ the' other castes” of the 
> The god ol that name, an aratir «c iDcarnation ol Vishnu. 

28 
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censw returns, which show a total of 81,062 souls, of whom 37,086 are 
females. The principal Br&hman subdivisions found in this parganah are the 
San^dh (4,806), Gaur (594), and Kanaujiya. The chief Bajput clans are the 
Gaur (692), Edthor (3881, Solankhi (419), Chauhfin (961), Bargfijar (845),Bai8 
(442), Eatehiriya (298), Tomar, Kathiya, Gautam, Jangori, Db4kra, B^chhal, 
Sombansi, Ponwar, Raghubansi, Bhatti, Chandel, and Raikaw&r. The Baniy^ 
belong to the AgarwdI (410), Chausaini (234), and Odia subdivisions. The 
most numerous amongst the other castes are the Murdo (11,625), Chamdr 
(14,939), Aliar (10,542), Mahdjan (3,341), Kdyath (1,386), Kahdr (9,962), 
Kisan (2,022), Kogangar (2,621), Garariya (3,826), Hajjam (1,770), Darodgar 
(2,149), Khdkrob (1,513), Dhobi (2,055), Bharbhunja (1,806), Khatik (1,244) 
Eori (1,190), and Gdjar (1,357). Besides these the following castes, compris- 
ing less than one thousand members, are found in this parganah : Darzi, Pdsi, 
Zargar, Kadara, Kumhdr, Kurmi, Nat, Kaldl, Gosdin, Bairdgi, Jdt, Bhdt, 
Jotishi, Jogi, Lodha,Nonera, Lohar, Mdii, Patwa, Bdri, Chak, Baheliya, Dhanuk, 
Arakh, and Bhugwa. The Musalmdns are distributed chiedy amongst Shaikhs 
(8,983), Pathans (1,127), Sayyids (88), and Mughals (33), while the remainder 
are entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
Occupations census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

male adult population (riot less than fifteen years of 

182 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,733 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 785 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 28,521 in agricultural operations; 3,961 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics; and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,851 persons returned as labourers, and 491 
as of no specided occupation. Taking the total popi)lation, irrespective of age 
or sox, the same returns give 5,370 as landholders, 78,935 as cultivators, and 
29,553 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 955 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 62,765 souls. 

In the time of Akbar (1556-1605) Salimpur was a portion of 
History— Saneha in the Sambhal division of the Dehli province ; 

but how much of that mahlil belonged to the modern 
pewit*! Saneha in the Bareilly district, and how 

much to parganah Salimpur, it is now impossible 
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under the Fathins ; 


under the Nawib Vazfr ; 


and under Brituh p’le. 


to say. Uab&l Saneha remained under the government of the Dehli emperors 
until 1748, when it was seized by the Pattuln Ali Muhammad. After this 
seizure Salimpnr was formed into a separate parganah under the title of 

SaUmpur Juksa, derived from the names of two vil- 
lages within its boundaries. On the death of Ali 

Muhammad and division of his territories the parganah passed into the posses*- 
sion of one of his oflioers, H4fiz Rahmat Eb4n, who held it until 1774. In 

that year, for reasons already explained more than once in articles on other 

parganahs, the Naw4b Vazir of Ondh invaded Kphil** 
khand, defeated the Pathfins at Miranpur Eatra, and 
annexed the whole of their dominions, including parganah Salimpur. In the 
battle Hkfiz Rahmat Eh4a was slain. After twenty-seven years of mal- 
administration by the Nawdb Vazfr’s deputies Salimpur again changed rulers, 
being ceded in 1801 to the East India pompany and included in the district of 
Bareilly. It was transferred in 1824 to the newly formed district of Sahaswdn 

(now Budaun)., its land revenue being at that time 
Rs. 1,12,402. Four settlements of the revenue had 
been effected before the transfer. The fourth (1812-1819) was thrice extended 
for terms of five years, and the fifth (or eighth, if these extensions be regarded 
as separate settlements) was that of Mr. Sneade Brown already noticed. In 
1844 the parganah was enlarged by the accession of zila Azimabad from par- 
ganah Budaun and of taluka Hazratpur from parganah Usahat. The rest of 
its history coincides with that of the district (^. v.) 

SatXsi, a parganah in the Bisauli tahsil of the Budaun district, is bounded 
on the east by parganah Aonia of the Bareilly district ; on the south-east by 
parganah Budaun of the Budaun tahsfl ; on the soutH-west by the river Sot, 
which separates it from parganah Kot of the Sahaswan tahsfl ,* and on the 
north-west by parganah Bisauli of its own tahsfl. Accordihg to the census of 
1872, which in this case agrees with the settlement report of the following year, 
it had a total area of 87 square miles and 445 acres, and further details of 
this area will be given in describing the last settlement itself. The number ' of 
estates on the rent-roll in 1873 was 83, their average area being 1*5 square 
mile each. 

The parganah is not only the smallest, but also the flattest in the district, 
there being little more than a tall man’s stature 
between the highest elevation (576*18 feet above the 
sea) and the lowest (569*53 feet). The differences of soil are hardly more marked 
than those of level. The surface consists almost throughout of the loamy soil 


Fbyslcat features. 
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knoTm a 9 katlidr, but patches are occasionally met with in which almost puro 
clay or sand predominates. No rivers traverse the parganah) but the waters of the 
tJot, which form its south-western boundary, are in some places used for irriga- 
tion. The same purpose is served by numerous jMls or small lakes, of which the 
largest is that in Sangtara village. A good supply of water can also be 
obtained from unbricked wells, which are dug at the end of the rains to fall in 
at the beginning of the next. About a tenth only of the whole acreage is 
barren, and the waste land lies, not in large tracts, but in small patches, on 
which the cattle of the villagers may be seen grazing. 

The parganah has no villages large enough to be called towns, and there 
are consequently no manufactures worthy of mention. 
What trade exists is in agricultural raw produce. The 
principal crop at the spring harvest is, as elsewhere in the district, wheat ; 
while of the autumn reapings about one-half consists of the usual millets, 
about one quarter of cotton, and the remainder of sugarcane, maize, rioe, and 
miscellaneous crops. These products find a sale at Vazirganj, the principal 
village, and at one or two o1^ places where weekly markets are held. 
The unmetalled road from Budaun to Chandausi passes through Yazir^anj 
and bisects the parganah, whose northern comer is traversed also by the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway, and contains a station on that line. This station is 
situated in the village of Karengi, but is better known by the name of the 
adjoining village, Mahmddpur in the Bareilly district. 

The following table compares the past and present areas of the parganah 
as given in the report on the last settlement of land revenue 
(1871) 


Settlements. 


Period. / 

Assessable area. 

1 Cultivated area. 

Total area. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Former settlement (1837) 

44,093 

as, 467 

65,371 

Present settlement (1871) ... 

49,381 

46,666 

66,125 

Percentage of increase 

IS 

86 

1 


In the present total area are included 6,744 acres of nnassessable land, 
whereof 1,135 acres are revenue-free and the remainder barren waste. Of the 
cultivated area, which it will be observed increased greatly during the currency 
of the last settlement, 36 per cent, is irrigated. 
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The settlement of 1837 was effected by the then Collector of Budunn, 
M Ciarbe’s 1837 remained in force until the introduction of the 

Mr. Carmichael’s, present settlement by Mr. Carmichael ( provisionally adopted, 
1868 ; finally confirmed, 1871). The financial results of the 
two settlements may be thus contrasted : — 



Incident of demand per acre. 

Tula! 

1 

Assessable area. 

CuUirated area. 

yearly demand 
(ixcloding cesses). 

Settlement of 1837 ••• 

Ditto of 1871 

Be. a. p. 

0 15 8^ 

1 1 lt| 

Ks. a. p. 

1 8 4| 

1 8 64 

Rs. a. p. 
4.3,397 0 0 
60,406 0 0 

Increase .«• | 

0 3 S 

0 0 0| 

7,008 0 0 


Cesses included, the present demand amounts to Bs. 55,445. The processes 
by which that demand was assessed may be briefly described as follows. The 
settlement officer discarded Mr. Clarke’s division of the parganah into 1st and. 
2nd class circles, and included the whole area in but one circle. The average 
rent per acre actually paid for various kinds of soil in this solitary circle were 
next ascertained, and a rent-rate, as a rule somewhat higher than that actually 
paid, was assumed as a basis of assessment. In assuming such rent-rates it is 
usual to compare the average rent actually paid with that judicially decreed in 
recent oases of en hancement. But such cases had in this parganah been confined 
to 26 villages, and being therefore too few to afford any just criterion were dis- 
regarded. The following statement shows (1) the average rent actually paid 
per a9re, and (2) the assumed rent-rate deduced therefrom.:— 


Class of soil. 

Actual rate per acre, | 

Assumed rate per 
acre. 

Irrigated. 

I 

Unirrigated, 

GauhfinI, or soil immediately sur- 
rounding a Tillage site 

Dumat, or loamy soil ... ... 

Mattiyiir, or clayey soil ... .»• 

Bhdr, or sandy soil •«. ••• 

1 Rs. a. p. 

8 18 Of 

8 9 04 

8 4 74 

8 8 2} 

Bs. a. p. 

8 3 6t 

3 7 0| 

'3 1 lOi 

8 4 6) 

H 

■yfl 


The application of the assumed rates would have given for the whole par- 
ganah a total rental of Rs. 1,13,543. But when the lands of each village were 
examined in detail it was, as usual, found that some redactions on the 
rate were in individual cases necessary. The gross rental ultimately 
was Bs. 1,00,810 only, and of this 50 per cent., or Bs. 50,405, was taken M 
revenue. 
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The landholders. who pay this revenue are principally Qanr Bdjputs, a 
Froprletarr classes. already mentioned in the article, on parganah Bisauii. 

In the margin is shown the proportion in which the 83 estates 
of the parganah are distributed amongst this and other 
classes. At the beginning of the present settlement 1,003 
proprietors were found cultivating their own land with an 
average farm of 6'3 acres each. The tenantry, who, like 
their landlords, are mostly Rdjputs, at the same time numbered 
8,562. Their average holding was 4 acres each, and the rent paid by them to 
proprietors was returned as Rs. 92,339. 

The following table will show that during the currency of the last settle- 
Alienatlons. uient alienations of property were few 


Ganrt ... 

Other Bijputs 
Shaikhs „ 

Patbina • •• 

K&yatha ••• 

Mixed classes... 

Total ' 


14 

8 

8 

I 

I 

SI 

63 


Alienations. 

By private sale. 

By foreclosure 
of mortgage. 

By order of 
court. 

Total. 

Entire tnahftls or estates 


2 

2 

4 

Portions of ditto ••• 

ae 

62 

128 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Satdsi contained 109 inhabited 
villages, of' which 31 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. between 200 and 500 ; 29 had between 500 and 

1,000; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and one had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 48,605 souls (^22,611. females), giving 
552 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 41,396 
Hindds, of whom 19,263 were females; and 7,209 Musalmdns, amongst whom 
3,348 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 3,264 Brdhmans, of whom 1,497 were females ; 5,307 
Rkjputs, including 2,225 females ; 877 Baniyds (420 females) ; whilst the great 
mass of the populatioh is comprised in the other castes” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 31,948 souls, of whom 15,121 are females. The principal 
Br&hman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Sanadh (3,013) and Gaur 
(233). The chief Rdjpnt clans are the Qaur (2,183;, Chauh&n (737), Eatohiriya 
(1,558), R&tbor, Solanhhi, Bais, Gautam, and Janghdra. The Baniyds belong 
to the Barasaini (392) and Agarw&l (179) subdivisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Murao (4,356), Chamdr (8,761), Eahdr (1,695), 
Kisdn (2,220), Garariya (2,569), Darodgar (1,063), Khfikrob (1,061), Kori 
(1,221), and Ahir (2,591). Besides these the following castes, comprising lees than 
one thousand members, are fo und in this parganah : Ahar, Mahtijan, Rdyatfa, 
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Darzi, Hogangar, FIsi, Hajjdm, Zargar, Dhobi, Bharbhdi^'a^ Eadara, Eumh&r, 
Ehatik, Nat, Kal&l, Gos&in, Bair&gi, J&t, Bh4t, Jotishi, Gtijar, Jogi, Lodha, 
Lohdr, Al&li, Miaa, Chhipi, and Habdra. The Masalmdns are either distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (4,153), Pathans (2,654), Sayyids (306), and Mnghals (56),.or 
entered as without distinction. 

The occnpations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 94 are 
employed in professional avocations, snch as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 1,230 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1 33 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or 
goods ; 10,637 in agricultural operations ; 2,050 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,898 persons returned as labourers, and 
283 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 1,557 as landholders, 31,321 as cultivators, 
and 15,727 as engaged in occnpations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 540 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 25,994 souls. 

In the time of Akbar (A.D. 1556-1605) parts of parganahs Sat4si and 
Bisauli together formed, under the name of Sat4si Mundiya, 
a mah4l or division of the Budaun government and Dehli 
province. The area of this mahdl was 29,753 bighds (18,595 acres), and its land 
revenue 1,315,720 dims (ciro. Rs. 32,888). As Sir H. Elliot observes in his 
Glossary” that the parganah is a difficult one to restore. In different copies of 
the Ain-i-Akbari the words SatfLsi and Mundiya ass nme each three different 
forms, while Tieffenthaler, writing in the middle of the last century, gives both 
a fourth. The name of Akbar’s mabil was probably 'derived from Mundiya 
in parganah Bisauli, a town already described, and Sat4si, a town whose ruins 
are said to have formerly been visible at Barkhera in the same parganah. 
According to Mr. Carmichael there is still a mound at Barkhera, but no 
ruins appear thereon, Satfisi means eighty-seven, and it is not unlikely that 
a town of that name may have existed, for villages or collections of villages 
bearing cardinal numbers ^ with or without suffixes of place are common in 
Hindustan. Mr. Court says nothing of a town called Sat&si, but derives the 

‘ It is curious that such numbers should in almost every case be multiploB of either three 
or four. Eighty-four (ekaurdti) is the number most commonly found. There is a tract alao 
called SaMsi iu the Ooralc hpur district. 


History. 
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natne from a traditioo that on its first formation in Akbar’s reign the mab'&l oon* 
tained 87 villages. After leaving the rule of the Dehli emperors for that of the 
Pathdns (1748) Sat&si Mundiya passed through much the same vicissitudes as 
other portions of Rohilkhand, being annexed b/ the Naw&b Vazir of Oudh in 
1774, and by him .ceded to the British in 1801. Satdsi and Bisauli were after 
this cession divided into two separate parganahs, but of these both were included 
in the Moradabad district. Hence they wore transferred in 1824 to the newly 
formed district of Budauii (then known as Sahaswan). At the time of transfer 
parganah Satdsi had already undergone four settlements of its land revenue. 
The fourth was thrice extended for terms of five years, and on its expiry was 
succeeded by the settlement of Mr. Clarke, lately mentioned. Since 1824 the 
parganah and the district of Budaun have had a common history, already 
narrated, and it is therefore unnecessary to refer to any further events which 
after that date happened in the former. 

SitAiKHdPUB, a market town in the Ujhdni parganah of the Budaun tahsil 
and district, is nearly two miles distant from Budaun, and had in 1872 a population 
of 5,175 inhabitants. The town stands on a well raised site near the right bank of 
the Sot, and between it and the river there are many ravines. Shaikhdpur itself 
is a poor mud-built place. The only conspicuous brick building is the house of 
the local landholder, and the only public institution is a school of the village 
or halkdbandi class. There is a market on Sundays and Wednesdays, but the 
trade is insignificant. The population may be regarded as stationary, although 
there was a recorded decrease of about 50 persons between 1865 and 1872. 
Shaikhlipur is said to have been founded in the reign of Jahdngir (1605-1627) 
by one Shaikh Farid, who gave it its present name. 
History. meaning Shaikh’s town ; but it is probable that a settle- 

ment of some sort already existed on or beside the modern site, where the ruins 
of an older village called Fhuliya Khera are still shown. The lands around 
Shaikhd|>nr are still in the possession of the founder’s descendants, and one of ^ 
these, Shaikh Sharf-ud-din, rendered valuable services to the British Govern- 
ment during the rebellion of 1857-58. 

SibXsaul, a village in the Kot parganah and Sahasw&n tahsil of the 
Budaun district, stands on the unmetalled road between Ujhdni and Bilsi, 12 
miles from Budaun, and had in 1872 a population of 2,618 persons. It is 
divided into three pattis or portions, called respectively Insa, Sit&rdni, and 
Kohar Sahdi. Act XX. of 1856 was in force at Sirdsanl until the close of 
1875-76, when the local Government withdrew the town from its operation, 






and the xsolleoiidn of a honsd-tas ceased. Added to a small balanoe from 1874-75, 
the proceeds of that tax had during its Jast year amounted to Bs. 877, while 
the total expenditure was Rs, 367, chiefly on police and conservancy. The 
average incidence of the tax was Re. 1-5-1 on each of the 283 houses 
assessed. . 


SuKHELA, a market village in the Asadpur parganah and Gnnnaur tahsil 
of the Budann district, is 45 miles distant from Bndann, and had in 1872 
a population of 186 persons. A large fair, at which about 10,000 persons 
are said to congregate, is hold here on the full moon of KArtik (October- 
November), but at other times of the year Sukhela is a place of no 
importance. 

UjhAni, a municipality in the UjhAni parganah of the Budaun tahsil and 
district, stands on the imperial Bareilly and HAthras road, 8 miles from Budaun< 
The population seems to bo on the increase, having been returned as 7,734 in 
1865 and 8,909 in 1872. It i's principally Hindu, and the BrAhman caste is 
strongly represented. The town has a more flourishing appearance than most 
others in the district, although here, as elsewhere, mud huts are the prevailing, 
structures. The principal thoroughfares are metalled out of municipal funds, 
and besides the Bareilly and HAthras road just mentioned others issue from 
the town, connecting it with SahaswAn and Bilsi. Qood masonry wells are 
plentiful, and there is a fair sprinkling of brick buildings, ancient and modern. 
The muhallas or wards are 13 in number, and are generally called after the 
dasses trading or articles sold in them. Of these wards Pipaltola, Katra, and 
^hAdurganj will be hereafter mentioned, and it is unnecessary to enumerate 
i^ubllc and other the remainder. The public buildings are the police station, 
jhildings- Ist class, staining on the site of a fort built by Abdullah 

Khan; the parganah school, surrounded by a spacious compound ; the old 
sarai or rest-house, converted into a municipal free school : thb new sardi ; and 
the imperial post-offloe. But the most important building in Ujhdni is the 
unfinished tomb of Abdullah Khan, who died here rather more than a century 
ago. This and that dense grove opposite its principal front are the most con- 
spicuous objects in a distant view of the town. A more ancient tomb is that of 
tiie Naugaza Fir or nine-yard saint, but hagiology is silent as to the period 
and life of this lofty devotee. In BahAdurganj is an old cemetery called 
Kadam-i-Basiil, or foot of the apostle, and a mosque built by Abdulllab Khdn 
stands in the market-place. To this list of Muslim shrines an Imdmb&ra of 
uncertain date, but certain antiquity, may be added, on account of the great 
veneration in which it is held by the Shia sect. The sacred buildings of the 

29 
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Hmdtis are fewer in number, the principal temple being that of Mahideva or 
Shiva. 

A market is held on Tuesdays and Saturdays. There is a considerable 
Trade and munici- trade, chiefly in reflned sugar, Tvhich is hero manufactured 
pslity- out of the raw material. Next to the sugar manufacture that 

of indigo, carried on by Messrs. Maxwell and Dobnam, is most important. 
Ujhini is a munici polity under Act XV. of 1873, and the municipal committee 
consists of nine members, of whom three are ofRcials, and the remainder private 
persons elected by the tax-payers. The following statement shows the income 
and expenditure of the corporation during 1876-77 
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snake. Abdullah enriched Ujhini with several buildings, and his brother Faiz- 
ull&h Kh&n founded muhalla Katra, while a village near Ujh&ni, Abdullahganj, is 
named after the former. Shortly after the introduction of British rule (1801) 
Bahadur Singh, whose father had been an amil or farmer of revenue under the 
government of the Nawab Vazir, raised a revolt at Ujhfini. This revolt, which 
had for its immediate occasion a collection of the revenue, was promptly sup- 
pressed, and Bahddur Singh fled southwards across the Qanges. He was after- 
wards captured, but as be had been instrumental in saving the life of one of 
the British officers sent against him, he was treated with groat leniency, and 
allowed upon signing certain articles to return to Ujhdiii. He was the founder 
of muhalla Bahadurganj. 

UJHANr, a parganah in the Budaun tahsil and district, is in form a rude 
triangle with somewhat rounded angles, and is bounded on the north-east by 
the river Sot, which separates it from parganahs Budaun of its own tahsil and 
Usahat of the Ddtaganj or Salimpur tahsil ; on the south by parganah Usahat 
and parganahs Nidhpur and Aulai of the Eta (Ua) district, the Qanges forming 
in part its boundary with the last mentioned parganah ; and on the north-west 
by parganahs Sahaswdn and Kot of the Sahaswan tahsil. According to the last 
settlement report (1873) the parganah bad a total area of 227 square miles 
and 626 acres, a measurement less by 150 acres than that given in the census 
report of the preceding year. There are 187 estates or manors on the rent-roll 
with an average of 1'22 square mile each. 

The parganah has three marked divisions of soil. Its northern corner, 

to the extent of over 65 square miles, is occupied by a tract 
Phrsical features. , 

of dumat, kather or loamy soil, such as has been already 

described in the articles on Bisauli, Sahaswan, Budaun, and other parganahs. 

South of this a bh6r or sandy tract traverses its centre froiji west to east with 

an area of over 30 square miles aud a breadth varying from two to four 

miles ; and the remainder of the parganah, south of the bhiir, is occupied by 

the alluvial or kh&dir tract of the Qanges. There is more variety of level 

than in other parganahs of the district, and the surface, especially in the 

kh&dir tract, undulates gracefully. There are, however, no hills, the highest 

level being 577118, and the lowest 516 397 feet above the sea. Somewhat 

less than one-seventh of the whole area is absolutely barren, bat a good 

deal of cultivable land in the bhdr tract is always fallow, as after two or 

three years’ cultivation bhdr land must remain untilled for about the same 

time in order to recover its fertflity. There is least barren land in the 

dumat, and most in the khddir tract. In the neighbourhood of the Qanges 
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stretches of coarse pampas supply thatching for the huts of the villagers, while 
further inland one meets with copses of dhdk (Butea frondosa) and date-palm. 
In the south-western corner of the parganah are the mouths of the Mahdwa 
river, and a small stream called the Bhainsaur (or Buffalo Wallow) flows for 
half the year through the fchadir tract, but dries on the approach of the hot 
season. There are several large jhUs or meres, of which the principal are those 
at Nurpur and Lakhiipura. The Nurpur jhil is about two and a half miles in cir- 
cumference, with an average depth of five feet at the beginning of the year. Its 
surface is covered in some of the more shallow places with tall reeds or rushes, 
which the villagers roach on rafts and ciit as fodder for their cattle or material 
for matting. The mere is frequented in winter by wild fowl, and its water is 
much used for irrigation. The Lakhupura jhil is smaller and shallower, being 
about a mile long, w^ith an average breadth of 100 yards, and average depth of 
three feet only. It furnishes a small quantity of water to the neighbouring fields. 
But the principal sources of irrigation are unbricked wells, which in most 
places last only from the end of one rainy season to the beginning of the next# 
About 24 per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated. 

The parganah of Ujhani, ” writes Mr. Carmichael,. ‘Ms from the undu- 
lating character of the country, as also from the beautiful manner in which it 
is wooded, one of the prettiest in the district. There are some vistas of wood, 
hill and dale in the- tract of country near the Ganges which are quite 
equal to any English landscape. The hdghs (groves) of Jalalpur in that direc- 
tion, and the country between Jalalpur and Kakora, always extort admiration 
from the stranger, while the groves and plantations of mango trees round and 
about the town bf Ujhdui form the most charming encamping ground in the 
district.” 

The indigo and sugar manufactures of the chief town, Ujhfini, have been 
Economical fea- iilr^ady noticed. There are no others, and the trade of the 
*'*'^®®* parganah is mostly in grain. The principal spring crops are, 

as usual in this part of India, wheat and barley, while the millet known as 
bajra ( Holcui spicatus) supplies alone more than half the autumn harvest. 
Good sugarcane is grown near the Ganges, but is liable to destruction by 
floods from that river, and in the northern parts of the khddir tract excellent 
rice is cultivated. Cottou is rarely sown. These products find a market 
at Ujhfini, Shaikhdpur, and the several villages in the parganah where 
weekly markets are held, and what is not locally consumed is exported by 
road to Bilsi, Bisauli, and Budaun, or embarked on the Ganges for other 
districts* ^ ‘ 



The following table compares the past and present areas of the parganah 
as given in the last settlement report : — 


Period. 

Assessable area. 

Culti rated area. 

Total area. 


Acres. 

Acres* 

Acres. 

Former settlement (1836) ... 

107,622 


137,335 

Present ditto (1871) 

118,144 


145,996 

Percentage of increase ... 

10 


6 


The present total area includes 15,649 acres of nnassessable land, 14,257 acres 
being Jiarrpn and 1,392 revenne-free. The largest rovonne-free estate is that 
attached to the ziyarat or sepulchre of Saltan Arfin,^ a saintly Arabian, about 
whom almost nothing is known. The ziynrat, which is visited by pilgrims 
from all parts of Northern India, stands picturesquely on the border of the 
parganah' near the point where the Bareilly and ll&thras road crosses the Sot. 
The increase which the above table shows in the cultivated area is partly due to 
the resumption and assessment since the last settl ement of nine revenue-free 
estates, and the increase in the total area, which is larger than in any of the 
parganabs except Budaun, is attributed to alluvion by the Ganges. 

The former settlement was made by Mr. Snead Brown in 1836. The 

„ .... . parganah had been over-assessed, and balances had 

Mr. Brown’s settlement. , , 

accrued to the extent of no less than Bs. 1,50,536. 

Mr. Brown therefore found it necessary slightly to reduce the demand. The 

reduction, although opposed by the then Commissioner of the province, was 

upheld by the Board of Revenue, and Mr. Brown’s settlement continued in force 

until superseded by that of Mr. Carniichael. The latter or present settlement 

was provisionally adopted in 1869, and finally confirmed in 1871. The fin ancial 

results of the two assossnients may be thus contrasted 



Incidence of demand per acre on 

Total demand (ex« 


Assessable area. 

Cultivated area* 

eluding cessea.) 

Bettlcment of 1886 ... 
Ditto 1871 s.s 

Increase ... 

Bs. a. p. 

0 14 10 

0 15 7 

0 0 9 

Bs. a. p. 

1 4 9t 

15 8} 

0 0 II 

Rs« a. p. 
89,573 6 2 
1,05,198 0 0 

5,624 9 10 


Including cesses to the amount of Bs. 10,522, the new demand reached 
a total of Bs. 1,15,720. 


> Badr-ud-din Shah Vilayat, to whose shrine in parganah Budaun another large terenne-free 
glebe is attached, is said to have been a brother of this Sultan Arfio. 
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Mr. Brown had divided the parganah for purposes of assessment into circles 
Mr. Carmichael’s settle- corresponding with the three tracts already described, 
m., dumat, bhdr, and khddir. Adhering generally to 
this classifioation, but altering slightly bis predecessor’s subdivision of the kh&dir 
tract, Mr. Carmichael adopted the following circles : (1) the ddmat or loamy ; 
(2) the bhfir or sandy ; (3) the bhur'kb&dir or sandy allnvial; (4) the dumat 
and mattiydr kh^dir or loamy and clayey alluvial ; and (5) the bola or land in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Ganges. His next step was to ascertain, as 
usual, the average rent per acre actually paid for various kinds of soil in each 
circle ; and rent-rates, wbicli, as a rule, somewhat exceeded those thus ascertained, 
were assumed for the ddmat, ddmat-khddir, and bela circles. In assuming 
rent-rates for the bhdr and bhur-khddir circles it was found necessary to dis- 
regard the rents returned as actually paid, which had clearly been falsified in anti- 
cipation of the settlement ; and the standards fixed for these circles were based 
on rates which the settlement officer had “ found, from practical experience in 
the assessment of other parganahs with similar soils, to be fair and equitable.” 
“Wherever,” continues Mr. Carmichael, “ there is a large quantity of bhlir culti- 
vation, entailing constant change of occupancy, owing to its never being possible 
to cultivate the same land for two years running, great facilities are afforded 
both for the falsification as also for the suppression of accounts. ” This is espe- 
cially the case when floods prevent the autumn cultivation of the khadir lands. 
In such years the villagers of that tract migrate to the more highly situated 
bhdr country, cultivate there a crop, and return home immediately after the 
harvest. The bhdr landholders of course take good care to realize the rent 
due from their migratory tenants, but they are less careful to cause the entry 
in the village papers of the rents thus received. 

The following table shows the rates per acre assumed for different classes 
of soil in each circle • 




1st circle 

9nd circle 

3rd circle 
(bhdr-kha- 
dir; 19 vil- 
lages. 

4th circle 
(damat 8c 

5th circle 

Class of soil 

(ddmat), 

(bh(jr)» 31 

mattiyar 

(bela), 6 



50 villages. 

villages. 

khddir) 53 
villages. 

villages. 


\ Irrigated 

its. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p« 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p.' 

Gauh&ni or land sur*' 

4 0 0 


4 0 0 


4 8 0 

rounding village 
sites 

\ Unirrigated 

8 8 0 

3 8 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

Ddmat or loamy 

\ Irrigated 

3 0 0 

8 0 0 

3 0 0 


3 0 0 

land 

f Unirrigated 

S 8 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

Mattiy&r or clayey 

\ Irrigated 

8 0 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 8 0 

8 0 0 

land. 

I Unirrigated 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

Bhdr or sandy land 

I Irrigated 

1 Unirrigated 

S 0 0 

3 0 0 

1 8 0 

1 8 0 

18 0 

1 8 a 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

! ♦.» 

3 8 0 
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Proprietary classes. 


It will be observed that the rates assumed for the 1st or ddmat circle 
coincide exactly with those assumed for similar land in the adjacent parganah of 
Budaun. The application of the above rates gave for the whole parganah a rental 
of Rsa 2,15,238» But in allotting the demand village by village it was found 
necessary to reduce that figure, and the rental ultimately assumed amounted to 
a fraction over Rs. 1,91,269 only. From this the revenue (Rs. 1,05,1 98) was 
deduced at 55 per cent. 

Turning from the revenue to the revenue-payers, we find that Rajputs 
and Shaikhs are the principal landholders. The marginal 
table shows the proportion in which the 187 estates of the 
parganah are distributed amongst those and other classes* 
The Rdjputsare mostly Tomars, a tribe who, according to 
Sir H. Elliot, made their first appearance in the 8th century 
and defeated a Rijd of Dehli in the 12 th. The Tomars of this 
parganah^claim to be descended from two brothers named 
Stirdeo and Banbir who settled in Rohilkhand during the 
reign of Shalidb-ud-din (1202-1206). The principal Shaikhs 
arethose of Shaikhd pur, who have been already mentioned 
in the article on that town. Out of a total of 3,615 proprietors, 1,598 were at the 
beginning of the present settlement found cultivating their own land with an 
average farm of about 9 acres each. The tenantry at the same time numbered 
15,113, their average holding being a little over 4 acres each. 

Alienations were during the currency of the last settlement more fre- 
quent than in most other parganahs of the Budaun district, 
as will be seen from the following table ; — 


n&jputs 

Shaikhs 

Ahira 

Fathans 

Br&hmans 

Kayaths 

Baniy&s 

Kunbis 

Mah&jans 

Mixed classes 

Total 


I 67 
. 49 
. 12 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

2 

29 

187 


Alienations. 


Transfers of j 

By private sale. 

By foreclosure 
of mortgage. 

By order of 
court. 

Total. 

Entire mahdla or estates 


10 

m 

8 

22 

Portions of ditto. 

• •t 

88S 

■■ 

254 

601 


According to the census of 1872 parganah UjhAni contained 352 inhabited 
^ . villages, of which 142 bad less than 200 inhabitants ; 

81 had between 200 and 500 ; 36 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; 11 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 8,000 and 5,000. 
One town, Ujhani, had nearly 9,000 inhabitants. The total popolation in 1872 
numbered 89,879 souls (41,095 females), giving 394 to the square mile.. 
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The name Usahat has varions vernacular spellings, such as Usait and 
Usaith, the m being cither short or long. The legend is 

xijiitorTo 

that the town was founded in prehistoric times by a Hindu 
monk named Shukrticharya, who called it Ashanapuri. Usahat is locally 
regarded as a corruption of the latter word, a fact which shows that etymology 
is one of the sciences excluded from the curriculum of tho’ halkabandi school. It 
may be mentioned before we quit the legendary period that there is in Usahat a 
mud enclosure where the worship of a deified Baja named Kalsen is occasionally 
celebrated. The real history of Usahat begins little more than a century and a 
quarter ago, when the victory of Daunri (1748) transferred it from the dominion of 
the Bangash Pathans to that of the Rohillas. Tho latter placed Fateh Khan, tho 
Khdnsfiman or steward of the household, in po ssession of their new conquest 
Ho built a fort at Usahat and surrounded the town with a wall. The fort has 
been converted into the police station a Iready mentioned,^ but the wall is no 
longer visible. Another relic of the Pathan per iod exists in the shape of a 
mosque. During that period Usahat probably reached its highest point of pros- 
perity, It is no longer tho most important town of the pargaiiah to which it 
gives its name, but has surrendered that position to Kakrala. 

Usahat, a parganah in tho Dataganj or Salimpiir tahsil of the Budaun 
district, is bounded on the north by pargauah Budaun of the Budaun tahsil ; 
on the north-east by parganah Salimpur of its own tahsil 5 on the south-east 
and east by parganah Mihrabad of the Shdbjahanpur district ; on the south and 
south-west by the Ganges river, which separates it from parganahs Kanipil J{ 
the Farukhabad and Nidhpur of the Etah districts ; and on the north-west by 
parganah Ujhdni of the Bucfaun tahsil. According to both the census of 1872 and 
the settlement report cf the following )"ear, which in this case agree, the parganah 
had a total area of 207 square miles and 222 acres. There are 911 mahdls or 
manors on the rent-roll, their average area being a fraction under a square mile 
each. 

The parganah has three separate tracts or belts of soil, which traverse ft 
Nat r I d* ‘ i north-west to south-east, and resemble those of the*> 

neighbouring parganah Ujh ini. These are the ddmat, kather 
or loamy, the bhtir or sandy, and the alluvial or Gangetio tracts. The most 
northern or ddmat tract is also the smallest, with an area of under 58 square 
milos. The bhtir is the middle tract both in position and size, with a surface 
measuring somewhat over 65 square miles. And the largest and most southerly 

^ Mr, Carmichael writes in 1873 that ** a fine archway and Bome bastion towers still remain as 
monuments of its former grandeur,’* 
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is the alluvial tract of the Ganges, whose area is a faw acres more than 84 
square miles. A little below one-sixth of the whole parganah is barren, and a 
good deal of the sandy tract, although not barren, is always uncultivated, as 
such land after a few years* cropping requires a few years* rest. A largo pro- 
portion of the barren waste lies in those villages of the loamy tract which bor- 
der on parganah Salimpur. Indeed, this regitm is a part of what is known as 
the bankati or forest-clearing : its hard and lumpy soil refuses to be readily 
broken by the scratching of the native plough, and it is covered with patches 
of thorny wilderness shaded here and there hy Ahkk {Butea frondosa) trees. 
But most of the unculturable laud is to be found in the Gangetic tract, where 
the floods of the great river or its affluent the Sot have left deposits of sand or 
blotched the surface with reh ( impure carbonate of soda). Near the banks of 
the Ganges itself wasto plots are overgrown by tall grasses, of little service 
except for thatching the huts of the neighbouring villages. 

Tho Sot crosses the parganah in the same direction as the three 
tracts just mentioned, i. e,, from north-west to south-east. Near the town of 
Usahat this river is dammed up for purposes of irrigation. It flows all tho 
year round, and is the only stream of tho parganah. Except in its neigh- 
bonrhood or that of some lake, the fields aro generally watered by means 
of short-lived earthen wells. The principal lake is the Us^wfin jhily which, 
however, lies only partly in this parganali, its remaining portion being in 
parganah Mihrabad of the Shdhjahunpur district. The Usahat portion is 
about .1,309 yards in length by 811 yards in breadth, with an average 
depth at the beginning of tho year of three feet. Tho Sot after leaving this 
parganah flows through the lake. Another large jhil adjoins tho Sot near 
Dalilganj in this parganah. It is about three miles in length, and in shape 
an irregular semicircle. The country is, like the rest of tho Budaun district, 
extremely flat. It has no hills, the highest elevation above the sea being 
538*520 feet, and the lowest 479'194. 

^ The trade of the parganah is chiefly in grain, and there is no mannfac- 
_ - ^ ture except of such articles as the simple necessities of rua- 

tic life in Hindflstdn require. The principal crops are at 
the spring harvest wheat and barley, and at the autumn harvest the usual mil- 
lets, i.e., bftjra and jowfir. The wheat of Kakrala in this parganah is celebrated 
throughout the district ; and the millets, which need for their tall glazed stems 
a good deal of siliceous matter, flourish, best on the sandy soil of the bhiir 
tract. It is noticeable that a greater area is sown in spring than in autumn. 
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The reason is that during the latter season the dread of inundations prevents 
the full cultivation of the Gangetic tract. Several good unmetalled roads 
intersect the parganah, and along these its products are conveyed for sale to 
Kakr&la, Usahat, Aldpur, and other markets. 

The last settlement report thus compares the past and present areas of the 
Settlements. parganah : — 


Period. 

Assessable area. 

Cultivated area. 

Total area. 

Pormcr settlement (18S4) •« 

Acres. 

103.776 

109.776 

Acres. 

65,943 

Acres. 

125,969 

132,702 

Present settlement (1871) ..i 

79,343 

Percentage. of increase 

6 

' 

20 

6 


The present total area includes 22,926 acres of unassessable land, of which 
21,825 is barren and the remainder revenue-free. The increase which the above 
table shows in assessable area is attributed partly to the assessment of about 
5,000 acres formerly free of revenue, and partly to alluvion by the Ganges. 
To the latter cause is also assigned the increase in total area. The large increase 
in the cultivated area, of which 23 per cent, is irrigated, is not explained. 

The former settlement was effected by Mr. Sneade Brown, mostly in 1834 ; 

but part of taluka Alupur, now included in this par- 
ganah, then belonged to that of Budaun, and was not 
settled until 1836. Mr, Brown found the parganah over-assessed and the reve- 
nue in arrears ; but bis own assessment was not a success, and was in 1842, on 
his own recommendation, revised by Mr, Timins, Thus revised, the former set- 
tlement continued in force until superseded by that of Mr. Carmichael, which 
was provisionally adopted in 1870, and finally confirmed in the following year. 
The financial results of the two assessments may be thus contrasted: — 


Mr. Brown’a settlement, 
1834. 



JncideTice of demand per acre. 

Total demand (ex- 
cluding cesses.) 

Assessable area. 

Cultivated area. 



Ks. a, p. 

Kb. u. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Settlement o£ 1834 


0 13 1 

I 4 

81,932 8 09| 

Ditto of lB7l 


0 14 5| 

1 4 U 

90,241 0 0^ 

Increase 


0 1 4| 


5,308 8 0 

or 





Decrease 

ttf 


0 0 6| 

... 


Cesses included, the new demand amounted to Rs. 99,266. The method 
in which that demand was assessed may be very briefly 
BcWem^n ^ described. Mr. Carmichael divided the parganah into three 
circles, corresponding with its natural divisions, viz,y (1) 
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the ddmat or loamy, (2) the bhdr or sandy, and (5) the alluvial circles. For 
the soils of each circle rent-rates were assumed in the manner already 
explained so often in articles on other parganahs, and the rates per acre thus 
assumed may be tabulated as follows 



U/ circle (dUmat). 

27td circle {bhur.) 

3frf circle (alluvial,') 

Claag of soil. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. | 

Irrigated. 

Unirrlgatcd. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

' 

GanbfiDi, or 
laud just sur- 
roQudiug vil- 

Ks. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ks. 81 p« 

lage sites ... 
Ddmat, or 

3 0 0 

2 6 0 

8 0 0 

2 8 0 

3 8 0 

3 0 0 

loamy land... 
Mattiy^r, or 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 8 0 

2 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

clayey land... 
Bhdr, or 

o 

o 

es 

2 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

8 0 0 

3 0 0 

sandy land... 

1 8 0 

1 a 0 

1 

2 0 0 

18 0 

1 8 0 

10 0 


The application of these rates gave a total rental for the whole parganah 
of Rs, 1,82,369, a figure which, after a few necessary reductions had been 
made in certain villages, fell to Rs. 1,80,482. From the latter sum the revenue 
(Rs. 90,241) was deduced at 50 per cent. 

Of the revenue-paying classes the most numerous are Rajputs. The 
number of estates held by these and other classes is 
marginally shown. As in parganah Sahaswdn, the 
Rdjputs belong principally to the Bais clan, but the 
RuthorSjKatheriyasand Raikwdrs are also represent- 
ed. Out of 3,339 proprietors, 2,290 were at the 
beginning of the present settlement found cultivat- 
ing their own land, with an average home farm of 
about seven acres each. The tenants at the same 
time numbered 14,946. Their average holdings was about four acres each, and 
e total rent paid by them to their landlords was returned as Rs. 1,70,907. 
The number of land transfers which took place during the currency 

... of the former settlement, and the manner in which such 

Alieoationsc 

transfers were effected, may be thus shown : — 


Alienations of 

By privato 
sale. 

By foreclosure 
of mortgage. 

By order of 
court. 

Total. 

Krilire mah&lg or manors... 

10 

1 

s 

IS 

Portions of ditto 

692 

680 

6ia 

1,TS4 



Proprietary body. 


Rajputs ... 


,36 

Shaikhs ••• 


15 

Falhana ... 


14 

K&yaths ... 


13 

Brahmans 


9 

Bankers or merchants, 

8 

Sayyids ... 

••• 

2 

Mixed classes 

... 

114 

Total 


211 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Usahat contained 285 inha- 
bited villages, of which 17 6 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
Population. between 200 and 500 ; 27 had between 500 and 

1,000; three had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; two had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 80,172 souls (36,146 females), 
givin^r ^87 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 69,053 
Hindiis, of whom 30,972 were females ; and 11,119 Musalrn&ns, amongst whom 
5,174 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 4,481 Brahmans, of whom 1,980 were females ; 6,806 
Rajputs, including 2,789 females ; 386 Baniyas (172 females) ; whilst the great 
mass of the population is included in the other castes ” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 57,380 souls, of whom 26,031 are females. The princi- 
pal Brdhman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Sanadh (3,212), Gaur, 
(111), Kanaujiya, and Saraswat. The chief Rajput clans are the Gaur (652), 
Rathor (620), Ohauhan (369), Bais (2,316), Solankhi, Tomar, Katheriya, 
Kathiya, Bachhal, Ponwar, Chandel, Raikawar, and Janghara. The Baniyas 
belong to the Odia subdivision. The most numerous amongst the other castes 
are the Murao (6,863), Chamar (11,438), Mahajan (2,703), Kahar (3,419), Kisan 
(3,261), Rogangar (1,696), Garariya (2,834), Hajjam (1,227), Darodgar (1,361), 
Dhobi (1,061), Kori (1,085), and Ahir(10,540). Besides these the following castes, 
comprising less than one thousand members, are found in this parganah : Kayath, 
Darzi, Pasi, Khakrob, Zargar, Bharbhunja, Kadara, Knmhar, Khatik, Kurmi, 
Nat, Kalal, Gosain, Bairiigi, Jsit, Bhdt, Jotishi, Gujar, Lohdr, Mali, Patwa, Chak, 
Kachhi, Baheliya, Tamboli, Dhanuk, Bauhra, and Bisur. The Musalmnns are 
distributed mostly amongst Shaikhs (5,929b Pathdns (4,730), Miighals (l22), 
and Sayyids (311), the remainder being entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 
the cens.is of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age^ 

128 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like 1,562 in domestic* service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c, ; 716 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 18,406 in agricultural operations ; 3,139 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,703 persons returned as labourers, and 508 
as of no specified occupation. Taking tho^total population, irrespective of age 
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or sex, the same retutns give 3,570 as landholders, 51,657 as cultivators, and 
24,945 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 816 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 44,026 souls. 

In the reign of Akbar (1556-1605) most of what is now parganah 
Usahat was included in Haveli Budanp, already described 
in the article on Budann parganah. In 1719, however, the 
Bangaah Nawab of Farukhabad seized the fief of Usahat, a measure which 
appears to have received the acquiescence of his nominal so\ereign at Delhi, As 
the power of the emperors declined that of their Fatehgarh vassals increased, 
and the independence of the latter may be said to have become complete before 
the seizure of the adjacent country by the O-ohilla PathSns in 1748. The Ban- 
gashes regarded with jealousy the growing importance of the newcomers ; and 
on the death of the Rohilla chief Ali Muhammad they were easily persuaded 
by the Nawab Vazir of Oiidh, Safdar Jang, to attack these rival Path^ns. The 
attack resulted in the complete defeat of the Bangashes and the death of their 
chief Kaim Khdn at the battle of Daunri near Budauu (1748), The victors 
annexed Usahat, awarding it to Fateh Khdn, steward of the household, who 
held also the adjoining parganah of Budaun. As already mentioned, this chief 
fortified the town of Usahat. The Pathan dominion lasted until 1774, when 
Shujaud-daula, son and successor of Safdar Jang, forcibly possessed himself of 
Usahat and the rest of Roliilkhand. These territories remained under the rule of 
the Naw&b Vazir up to 1801, when they were ceded to the East India Company. 
Parganah Usahat was now incorporated in the district of Bareilly, whence, 
after four settlements of its land revenue, it was transferred to that of Sahaswfiu 
alias Budaun (1824). The fourth settlement was after three quinquennial 
extensions succeeded by that of Mr. Brown, already noticed. Any events which, 
like the battle of Kakrdla vl858), occurred in the parganah after its transfer 
to the Budaun district will bo found in the history of the latter (pp. 89-132). 

. VAzrRGANJ, the chief town of parganah Satdsi, in the Bisauli tahsil of 
tne Budaun district, stands on the unmetalled road from Budaun to Bisauli, 
12 miles from the former. The population was returned in 1872 as 1,578, and 
is principally Hindu. The town is divided into muhallas or wards ; it contains 
a 3rd class police station, a district post-office, a sardi or inn for natives, and 
a halkabandi or elementary school. Act XX. of 1856 was in force at Yazirganj 
until the close of 1876-76, when the local Government withdrew the town from 
its operation, and the collection of a house tax ceased. Added to a small balance 
from 1874-75, the proceeds of that tax had during its last year amounted 
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to Rs. 839 ; while of this sum Rs, 807 had been spent chiefly on police, oon- 
servancy, and local improvements. The average incidence of the tax was 
Rs. 3-8-5 on each of the 212 houses assessed. 

Zabi^fnagar, a village in the Sahaswan parganah and tahsil of the Budaun 
district, stands not far north of the unmetalled road between Sahaswan and 
Gunnaur, 34 miles from Budaun. It had in 1872 an agricultural population 
of 1,066 inhabitants, Hindds, as usual, preponderating. Zarifnagar is not a 
place of any historical or architectural interest. It has a district post-office 
and a 3rd class police station. The latter was established here shortly after the 
mutiny, during which the owners of the village had given some trouble to 
Government. In the rainy months the place is liable to inundations from the 
Mah4.wa, which flows round it on the north and east. Zarifnagar is during that 
season malarious and unhealthy. 
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BIJKOR. 


Bijnor or BijNAUR,' the most northern district in the Rohilkhand divi- 
sion, is also, if we except a part of Saharanpur, the most northern in the 
plains of the North-Western Provinces. In shape a rude triangle, it is 
bounded on the north-east by the submontane road, which separates it from 
the foot of the Kumaun and Garhwdl hills ; on the west by the river Ganges, 
which separates it from the Dehra Dun, Saharanpur, Mnzatfarnagar, and Meerut 
(Merath) districts; and on its southern or south-eastern base by the Moradabad 
(Mur&dabad), Tarai, nnd Kumaun districts. The following parganahs of the 
districts already named march with Bijnorrin Kumaun, Kota ; in Garhwal, 
Talla Salan and Ganga Salan ; in Debra Dun, Sabajpur ; in Saliuranpur, Jawala- 
pur and Rurki ; in MuzafFarnagar, Gordhanpur, Bhukarhori, and Bhiima Sam- 
balhera; in Meerut, Tarapur ; in Moradabad, Ilasaiipiir, Amrolia, and Tiiakur- 
dw^ra; and in the TarSi, Kfishipiir. The geographical position of the district 
may be best described by giving the north latitude and east longitude of its 
three corners. The most eastern point, Koti iiao, is in latitude 29^" 27', longi- 
tude TS"" 59'; the most northern, Lalitpur on the Ganges, in latitude 29® 58', 
longitude 78® 15'; and Kiimhariya, situated in the extreme south-western angle, 
in latitude 29® 65', longitude 78® 07'. From Koti Kao to Lalitpur is 56 miles; 
from Lalitpur to Kumhariya 62; and from Kuinhariya to Koti R&o 57 miles. 
According to the most recent and accurate nieasiiroment, that of the revenue 
survey in 1868-70 the total area of Bij nor is 1,868*73 square miles, or 1,195,987 
statute acres. The total population by the last census ( 1872) was 737,153 souls.® 
For purposes of revenue and general administration the district is 
AdministratiTe separated into five tahsils or aub-collectorates, which are 
iub-divistona. again subdivided into fifteen parganahs (1) The Najib- 
abad tahsil, containing the parganahs of Najibabad, Kiratpur, and Akbarabad, 
and an area of 455*94 square miles, has a somewhat rhomboidal form, and 
occupies the northern corner of the districts South of this tahsil, but flanking 
for some distance its south-west and south-east sides respectively, the Bijnor 
and Nagina tahsils fill the whole breadth of the district. (2) The former, 
Bijnor, has an area of 306*01 square miles, and includes the parganahs of 
Mandiwar, Bijnor, and Dardnagar, all bordered on their western sides by the 
Ganges. (3) The latter, Nagina, fills a space of 476*31 square miles, and 

^ The principal authorities for this notice arc the settlement report of Mr. A. M. Markham, 
C.S. 1874 ; the census reports of 1872 and former years ; the annual reports of various Govern- 
ment departments ; records of the Board of Revenue ; nnd^ brief notes by different officiala 
now or formerly posted at Bijnor. But those have not been the only sources of information $ 
and reference to several well-known writers, such as Sir H. ttlliott and General Cunningham, 
will be found scattered through the pages of the notice. * Details of this population will 

be found in the beginning of Bart 111. 
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cotupris6& IL© parganiahs of Nagina, Barh&pura, and Afzalgarh, the last 
occupying the ©astern corner of the district. In the south-western corner, 
south of Bijnor tahsil, is situated (4), that of Chdndpur, containing the 
parganahs of Basbta, Chdndpur, and BurhjDur (or Nurpur), with an area 
of 308’02 square miles. The remainder of the district is occupied by (5) 
Dhimpur tahsil, whose irregular outline, bounded by Nagina, Bijnor, 
Ohandpur, and the frontier, includes the parganahs of Nilitaur, Dhfimpur (or 
Sherkot), and Siohara, with an area of 32 2 *45 square miles. The district 
contains 2,955 villages or townships, of which 512 are in the Najibabad, 569 
in the Bijnor, 693 in the Nagina, 487 in the Ch&ndpur, and 704 in the 
Dhampur tahsfls. 

The divisions of the district for judicial administrative purposes are 
different. The t/una or police circle is the unit of criminal, and tlio munsifi 
of civil jurisdiction. The judge who tries cases on committal from the former 
and on appeal from both is that of Moradabad. The following table show® 
side by side the administrative and judicial divisions, with their population, 
area, and other statistics: — 


Present pargsnah. 


Included by tho ^ g 
▲lud-Akburi in 
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As a preliminary to fiscal reforms, the Emperor Akbar divided Hindnstin 
Changes in name stihas or provinces, sirkdrs or governments, dastdfB 

andareaof BubUivi- or districts, and mahdls orparganahs. About the fortieth 

SIOUS. * Cl 

year of his reign (1596), when the Ain-i-Akbari was 
compiled, most of the modern Bijnor was included in the Chandpur dastur 
of sirkar Suiubhitl, in the province of Delili. Some portions, however, such 
as Gandaur and A/ampur, wliioh now constitute parganah Bashta, belonged 
to the neiglibouring dastiir of Sambhal, in the same sirkiir ; while others, 
such as parts of Najibabad and Afzalgarh, lay in hill territory outside the 
limits of Akbar’s divisions. The exact limits of those divisions it is impossi- 


ble, after nearly three centuries of abundant changes and scanty history, 
to define; and the subject is indeed one rather for tlie antiquarian than the 
statist. The old parganah of Jalalabad became known as Najibabad when 
its headquarters took their name from Najib-iid-daiila, the founder of Path^n 
dominion in tins part of liohilkhand ; but Jalalabad, from which it took its 
earlier name, is still a flourisliing town ^Yitllin its boundaries. In 1842 a large 
addition was made to its area by tho annexation of taldka Chaudi from Garhwal. 
Daranagar was formed from portions of Bijnor and Jhalu in the reign of 
Muhammad Shah (1719-1748), but obtained its present dimensions in 1844, 
when it absorbed most of the abolished parganahs Jhalu and Haldaur. 
Haldaur was itself a comparatively modern division, and will not bo found 
mentioned in tho Ain-i-Akbari. Islamabad, deriving its name from a now 
deserted village, was annexed to Nagiua in tho second year of British rule 
(1802)*; but after tho settlement of 1842 a part of it was again separated 
from Nagfna in order to form tho nucleus of parganah Barhapura. About 
the same time parganah Reliar was re^auiiexed to Afzalgarh, of which it must 
originally have formed an important part. It had, however, become a separate 
taluka before the advent of the English (1801). Shorkot has been renamed 
Dhampur, but the older titl(3 is still in use. Bashta, which was created out of 
the Akbari parganahs Gandaur and Azampur, used frequently to be called both 
Gandaur-Bashta ami Azampur-Bfishta. This and Chandpur were the principal 
contributors towards tho formation of Burhpnr in 1844. Further details of 
tho vicissitudes tlirough which the various parganahs have passed will be found 
in tho fiscal history aud Gazetteer portions of this notice. It will suffice here 
to mention that tho whole district was on its cession to tho East India Company 
included in that of Moradabad, aud known as tho northern division” of the 
latter. In 1817, it was constituted a separate charge, and in 1824 the head- 
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Physical features. 


The Bhabar forest. 


quarters were transferred from Nagina to Bijnor, when the district assumed 
its present name. 

For purposes of description the Bijnor district may be 
separated into three well-marked natural divisions : — 

(1) The Bhdbar forestj which forms a fringe along the whole of the north- 
eastern border, and as the district narrows towards its northern angle, occupies 
its whole breadth ; (2) the hill country which north of tlie Paili Bao river 
succeeds the first tracts occupying the northern angle itself ; and (3) the cul- 
tivated champaign which covers the remainder of the district surface, and may 
be subdivided into uplands or hdngar and khddir or alluvial basins. 

The whole length of the north-eastern border is flanked by a chain of 
low mountains, which as a sub-range of the Hiinfi.laya cor- 
responds with the Siwaliks west of tho Ganges, and as a 
matter of convenience rather than precision may be called the Garhwfil bills. 
On tho Blidbar or slope between these hills and the open country lies the forest 
tract. Until 1866 tho frontier of Bijnor extended to the foot of the hills, follow- 
ing their base lino in all its indentations. But as this boundary was every- 
where irregular, and in some places uncertain, tho submontane road from 
Koti Rao to Lalitpur was in that year substituted as the border. The forest 
tract is now therefore bounded in Bijnor by the submontane road and the 
cultivated plain, between wdiich and tho woodlands no marshy belt or tardi 
interposes, as elsewhere, its malarious barrier. The bolt of forest covers an 
average breadth of about four miles within the road, and of the three parganahs 
through which it extends, is widest in Najibabad and narrowest in the northern 
corners of Barliapura and Afzalgarh. It has a total area of 370*03 square 
miles, of which about 206 are situated in Najibabad alone. In some places the 
tree forest is unbroken throughout the whole breadth of tho belt, but in most it 
is Interspersed with grassy glades, on which nmnerous cattle may be seen graz- 
ing. The timber grown throughout the greater portion of the tract is of little 
value for constructive purposes, consisting largely of dhak {Butea frondosa)^ 
semal {Bombaas Malabaricum)^ and other inferior trees. But east of Rehar 
in parganah Afzalgarh there is a block of sal {Shorea robiista) forest measuring 
over 25 square miles ; and a few far smaller plantations of tho same valuable 
timber tree may be found scattered at rare intervals over the rest of tho belt. 
The shisham or Indian rosewood {Dalhergia Sissoo) is also found in fair quan- 
tity. Imperfect diffusion of water may perhaps account for the general dearth 
of fine trees ; but small trees are not without their value, and those of Bijnor 
furnish enormous quantities of firewood and charcoal to this and the neigh- 
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bonring districts. The forest tract is, moreover, an extremely profitable paetur- 
age. Its landlords in some places demand as much as six annas yearly for each 
bufialo grazed, and two annas for every head of other horned cattle. As what 
some grammarians would call the classifier ” for cattle happens to bo “ head’’ 
* (rds) in Hindustani as well as English, it is strange to find that this rate is 
called puchlii or tail fee. But the grasses of the woodland glades have often a 
marketable value over and above that which they possess as a fodder for 
ruminants. The taller varieties are used as material for thatching, baskets, 
matting, and ropes. 

Were the forest tract properly irrigated it might prove fit for something 
better than the pasturage of cattle and the growth of inferior timber. Except 
wdiere cut up by ravines or the rocky beds of torrents, the soil is everywliero 
culturahlo, and proofs .are not wanting that it was formerly tilled by a flourish- 
ing agricultural population. Much of the land,” writes Mr. Markham, which 
is now covered with dohae forest must in bygone ages have been under culti- 
vation, and many of the tracts now denizened only by the tiger and the cliital 
(spotted deer), or at best inhabited only in the liealthy season by a nomad few, 
must have supported a thriving and settled population. All over the forests 
ancient masonry remains are met with, sometimes covering the face of the 
country for several miles, and attesting the stability of the population of the 
day. The principal remains of this nature are those at Pir Zahir Diwan,^ Bayyid 
Bbfira and Dharmagarlii, on the KotAwali river, in the north ; Chandanwila or 
Munavvar Jur, also called Garhi Mor Dhaj (Mayura Dhvaja), to the east of the 
town of Najibabad, and Pdrasiuith, east of tlie town of Barhripura. There are 
numerous others of less extent. Mango groves of great age, ancient stone 
sculptures, masonry wells, and other relics of vanished human life are met 
with all over the forests, and choked with the rank jungle growth of centuries 
of neglect stand eloquent in their muteness, evidences of an once settled and 
opulent population.” Sir Henry Elliot remarks that we cannot be far wrong 
in supposing the forest tract to have shared the fortunes of the Gorakhpur 
jungle, which according to Chinese travellers w^as the site of flourishing towns 
before the fourth, while showing signs of deterioration in tho seventh, cen- 
tury. From this period until the times of Musalm^n rule, when it is des- 
cribed as wild and inhospitable, we hear nothing more of the submontane 
country. Tho Musalmdiis worn indeed unable, though by no means unwilling, 
to extend their territories to tho foot of tho hills; and this fact tends to prove 
that in their day the forests were even more impenetrable and unhealthy than 

^ Other wise Zaia-ul'4bidia. 
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Ht present. It is possible that their very inaccessibly caused those wilds to 
be chosen, from the earliest times, as a site for cities of refuge ; and what are 
now ruins may once have harboured the Buddhist flying before the persecut- 
ing Hindu, or the turbulent Rajput chieftain pursued by the governors of 
Sambhal or Budaun. Some account of the Mordlivaj and Parasnath remains^ 
will be given in the Gazetteer portion of this notice. 

Of the total forest area over 100 square, miles (64,075 
acres) are Government property, and may be classified as 
follows : — 


GoTernment 

eits. 


for- 


I. — Under the control of Go 

Ternmcnt itself, 

II, — Let by GoTcrnment ] 

private ICBseea. 




Chandi, parganah 
Rchar, parganah 


Forest in ilaka 
Najibabad ... 

Forest east of 
Afzalgarh 

Three nominal villages in ilaka 
Cliandi ... 

One in parganah Barb&pura 


Acres. 

39,379 

20,058 

2,113 

2,525 


Total 


fi,075 


No, 1. lies in the extreme north of the district, and fills the greater 
portion of the triangle based on the Rawdsan river to the south-east, and 
flanked by the submontane road and the Ganges on its north-east and western 
sides respectively. About 30,000 acres of this forest have of late years been 
let by the Forest Department to the Government canal foundry and workshops 
at Rurki in Saharanpur, for the purpose of supplying the latter with char- 
coal ; the remainder is managed by the Collector of Bijnor, who on behalf of 
the Forest Department yearly leases it to various contractors. The same officer 
has the control of No. 2, which occupies the eastern corner of the district, 
and includes the large plantation of s41 timber already mentioned. No. 3 
has been let to private farmers on clearing leases, i,e., on condition that they 
extend cultivation by the partial clearance of the forest ; and No. 4 has been 
leased for thirty years to the Tajpur family. No officers of the Forest Depart- 
ment are attached to this district, but thoir place is supplied and their duties 
are performed by the Collector ; and the results of that officer’s management 
during the past five years may be shown as follows: — 


Year. 

GroBS receipts. 

Charges. 

Net income credited to 
Forest Department, 

»873-7a ... 

Ks. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 
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17,402 

6 

2 
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8 

4 

18,766 

12 

10 

1S73-74 ••• 

1874-75 
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14 

11 

S,G9I 

4 

4 

11,443 

10 

7 

11,262 

5 

3 

3,971 

10 

10 

7,290 

10 

5 

1876-75 ... 

16,876 

2 

6 

3.273 

9 

2 

13,602 

0 

4 

1875-77 ,•* 

5,945 

13 

1 

8,989 

14 

10 

2,956 

14 

3 

Total 

66,686 

8 

n 

16,561 

15 

6 

49,066 t 9 
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The rest of the forest area, not Government property, amounts to some 
172,796 acres, of which no less than 40,495 are held free of revenue by Rfija 
Bhivaraj Singh of Kashipur. 

Wo now come to our second division of the district, the liill country in 
its extreme nortliern corner. The Ohdndi hills, enclosed 

r The hill country. . , . i tw . /> i 

Within that comer by tiio raili Jiao river, are a spur or the 

Garhwdl range before referred to, and apparently resemble in their geological 

formation the Siwdliks on the opposite bank of the Ganges. They cover a space 

of about 25 square miles, and their highest point — 1,928*7 feet above sea 

level — is the Great Trigonometrical Survey station on the peak next to the south 

of that crowned by Chandi temple. With the exception of one or two heights 

in Mirzdpur, this is the highest elevation to be found in the regulation districts 

of the North-Western Provinces. Its summit is 958 feet above the plain from 

which it abruptly springs, while that plain is 970 feet above sea level ; and 

here it may be mentioned that, excluding tlie Chandi hills, the average height 

of the district above the sea is 800 feet. The Chandi hills themselves are 


barren, bleak, and rugged. Their valleys and lower slopes are indeed shaded 
by stunted sal, bambu, and other less useful trees ; but these and a few almost 
worthless grasses are their only vegetation. 

The remainder of the district is an open and highly cultivated plain, 
which, though chased hero and tliore by ravines and the 

The open country, , , „ . , i i -i . i. , 

beds of rivers, or embossed with sandy ridges, presents little 

variation of level. These sand-hills demand some further notice. Cradled on 


the shores of the Ganges, they used yearly to be blown further eastwards by 
the gusts of the prevailing west wind. For the most part, however, thay have 
now become stationary, being bound together by the roots of weeds and scrub ; 
and there are left few which in years of favourable rain cannot be made to pro- 
duce barley or the coarser crops. They are to be found overlying the good soil 
in various parts of the district, but chiefly towards the south-west, in the Chand- 
pur tahsil. As tillage is almost absent in the forest and hill tracts, the culti- 
vated area of Bijnor coincides pretty closely with the de^ or open country. 
Of that area 64 per cent, is hdngar and the remainder Jchddir, terms which 
have been already explained to mean uplands and alluvial basins respectively. 

About the hangar there is little to be said. Its soil always 
Bangar. Contains sand, and the quality of that soil of course varies 

in inverse ratio to the quantity of siliceous matter ; but the sand is seldom so 
predominant as to render the land unculturablo. A small proportion of sand is, 
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however, required to make any soil productive; and that proportion is generally 
possessed by the clayey khddir lands. These lands always* 
lie along the past or present beds of streams, and the most 
important tract of khddir is that adjoining the Ganges, on tho western fron- 
tiers of parganahs Kiratpur, Mandawar, Bijnor, Daranagar, and fiashta. In* 
the northernmost of tho riparian parganahs, Najibabad, its presence is less 
marked. It has an average breadth of two miles, and its western fringe, on 
the immediate bank of tho river, is usually reserved for pasturage or the 
growth of thatching grasses and tamarisk. Such foreshore lands lower down 
the Ganges would bo called bela, and it is possible that the dread of inundations^ 
may in some cases prevent their being cultivated. Towards its southern end, in 
parganah Bashta, the Gangetic khadir lies very low — in some places, indeed,, 
below the level of the river. Much of it,” writes Mr. Markham, especi- 
ally those parts lying immediately under tho sloping bank which divides the 
khddir from the hangar, is a mere swamp, and grows even rice only in its drier 
parts. This swamp is, however, gradually drying up and lessening in extent,, 
and the spots are not few in which, in years of moderate rains, rice cannot 
be grown. Splendid crops of rioe are now annually cut iu a spot where thirty 
years ago a tiger was shot, and where au elephant was lost in the then almost 
bottomless quagmire.” It may bo added that loss than forty years ago wild ele- 
phants were occasionally seen hero. ^ Next in importance to the Ganges khddir 
come those of the Khoh^ and Ramgauga rivers in parganahs Nagina, Barhdpura^. 
Dhampur, and Sioh&ra, perhaps the most productive of alluvial tracts in the 
North-Western Provinces. The whole open country of parganah Afzalgarh is 
occupied by tho khadir of the Rdmganga and Phifca rivers. Lastly, there is a 
fertile tract of this kind on the banks of the classic Mdlin, near its confluence 
with the Ganges in parganahs Kiratpur and Mandawar, but especially in the 
former. 

In the rest of the district, as in tho khadir tracts, the soils divide them- 
selves into four natural classes — mattiydr^ bMr, siwdL and 

Soils* m 

•bkur-siwdi. Of these tho two former may be called primary,, 
and the two latter derivative. Mattiyar is clay laud or argillaceous soil. In 
seasons of suitable moisture it is highly productive, but in times of drought ita 
cracked and fissured surface bakes so bard as to become quite unworkable. It 
is seldom either manured or irrigated, and though bearing all crops is chiefly 
sown with rices. Bhur is sandy or siliceous soil, and, like mattiy&r, is rarely 

^ So writes tho Colleotor and SeitlemeDt Oi&cer, Mr. E, Ker-Dich, in 1841. ^ lo Qarhwai 

the name of this rirer is written and pronoaooed Kob. 
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manured or watered. The poorest of all the soils here mentioned, it prodaces 
indifferent crops of all kinds, but is best adapted for the coarser grains of the 
autumn harvest— jo4r, b&jra, and urd. With these it is principally cultivated, 
and to see either sugarcane or cotton planted on it is extremely rare. The 
reverse of bhiir, siwai is the richest of the soils here mentioned, and its name 
indeed denotes that it is superior or exceptional in quality.^ In some other 
parts of Kohilkhand and the North-Western Provinces it is known as d-dmat, 
and in some parts of the Da4b as rauslL It is a rich light-coloured loam, 
compounded of clay and sand (that is, mattiyar and bhur), the proportion of 
the latter being, however, slight. The presence of the sand renders it crumbly 
and pulverulent, Siwdi is capable of bearing any crop, but it is reserved 
chiefly for the more valuable staples, cotton, sugar, and wheat, and almost all 
the available manure and irrigation is spent in assisting it to produce these 
growths, Bhur- siwai is siwdi with a greater admixture of sand. In point of 
fertility it is, however, considered inferior not only to siwai, but also to mattiydr* 
Its better lands yield good cotton, as well as fair sugarcane, wheat, and barley ; 
but, like bhur, it is chiefly sown with the coarser grains and oilseeds of the 
autumn harvest. It is seldom watered, but generally obtains whatever manure 
can be spared from the siwai soil. The following statement shows how tho 
various soils just described are distributed over that portion of the district which, 
being revenue-paying as well as cultivated, has been subjected to a detailed 
survey : — 



Siwai. 

Mattiyar. | 

1 Bhur«siwai. 

Bhur. 

Total. 

Assessed and cultivated area in 

340,402 

109,139 

63,546 

78,169 

691,856 

acres 

Percentage of ditto 

fi7*6 

18-5 

107 

I3‘2 

100-0 


To the soils here mentioned a fifth or artificial class is sometimes added, 
viz., that of manured soils. Those may of course belong to any of the four 
natural classes ; but, as already notidod,' the siw4i and bhur-siw&i lands are 
those which have the best chance of being manured, especially if they be gau- 
hdnij or in the immediate neighbourhood of a village. 

From the last column of the above table jit will be seen that tho assessed 
Waste lands cultivation of the district occupies less than half its area ; 

but if wo added to this cultivatiou that of the unassessed 

J That name is derived from sitva, siwde, more, better, excent. Mr, Markham translates 
siw4i as « extra good soiV' 
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revenne-iree an J fee-simple estates, the proportion would rise to somewhat over 
a half. The uncultivated portion of the district may be broadly divided into 
arable and barren waste. The former amounts in all to 360,208 acres, and 
includes old waste (143,581 acres) ; new waste (45,310 acres) ; culturable forest 
(157,470 acres); and groves or orchards (13,847 acres). Old waste is untim- 
bered land which has either never been cultivated, or was abandoned more 
than three years before survey. New waste is land which was cultivated within 
the preceding three years. The barren area amounts to 146,065 acres. It 
includes unculturable jungle (7,810 acres) and land otherwise barren (138,255 
acres), whether occupied by village sites, sterile hills, or sand-banks. There are 
no tlsar ^ plains in the district. 

Some of the Bijnor streams have been already named, but it remains to 
describe the river system in detail. In the submontane por- 
tion of the district, along the north-eastern border, the slope 
of the country and direction of its drainage are of course at right angles to the 
trend of the hills — that is, from north-east to south-west. In the open country, 
on the other hand, in the centre and west of the district, the inclination of the 
surface and course of the streams is nearly from north to south. The average 
fall of the surface from north-east to south-west, calculated from Kalfigarh at 
the foot of the Garhwdl hills to RAmpur NazrAna on the southern frontier, is 
3’25 feet per mile : the former being 860*5 and the latter 719*2 feet above the 
sea, while the direct distance between them is 43 miles. The average fall from 
north to south, reckoned from the plain below Chandi Peak to the lowest 
point in tho south-west corner of BAshta, is 4*9 feet per mile, as the former is 
970 and the latter 687 feet above the sea, while the distance between them is 58 
miles. Having thus described the conditions under which they flow, we may 
turn to the streams themselves. The rivers of Bijnor may be classified as 
those which, quitting the GarhwAI hills, enter the district on its north-eastern 
border ; and those which, rising within the district itself, water its central 
and southern parganahs. 

In the first class are included the Paili RAo, Rawasan, KotAwAli, Malin, 
SukhrAo or Sfikron, Khoh, RAmganga, Dhara, Banaili, Peli, and Kotirdo ; 
in the second tho Gdngan, Ban, Karula, and Choiya. There remain one 
or two small streapas which cannot be placed in either class. The Gangardm 
and Lakkarhdn, for instance, neither issue from the hills of QarhwAl nor traverse 
the southern portions of the district. They both rise in the Najibabad forests, 
and, though locally regarded as channels of the Malin, are in reality only 

^ See Budaon, page 32 . 
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tributaries of that river. The Ganges and Vhika or L&ldhing, which skirt res- 
pectively the whole of the western and a small part of the south-eastern border, 
may be excluded from the list, as rather outside the district than of it. The 
former becomes navigable by vessels of small burden opposite Ndgal in par- 
ganah Najibabad. 

In a south-westerly direction through the forests of the same parganah,and 
nearly parallel to one another, flow the Paili Rao, Rawasan, 
Kotawdli. In their course from the Garhw6.1 bills to the 
Ganges they are nowhere bridged. Most northern of these is 
the Paili Rdo, which drains a large mountain surflice in Garh wa! a nd amongst those 
Chandi hills whose southern base it skirts, but, except during and immediately 
after the rainy season, carries no stream. Its deeply-worn banks and chan- 
nels, the enormous boulders which it has carried down, and the huge trees 
whose torn and mangled trunks line its cold-weather bed, are so many silent 
evidences of the terrific force of the torrent in its short term of power,” The 
Rawasan and Kotawali, on the other hand, hold more or less water all the year 
round, the latter flowing south of the firmer, and both south of the Paili Rao. 
Neither flows during the rains with so furious a torrent as that river. The Ra- 
waaandoes good service as an irrigator in the upper, the Kotaw^ali in the mid- 
dle and lower portions of its course. The former disappears in mid career be- 
neath a shingle of small boulders and pebbles, to re-issue only just before meet- 
ing the Ganges near Tdntwala. The latter, sometimes entered in maps as the 
Bdo,^ has completely swept away the old fort of Xsafgarh, which once stood 
beside its mouth. 

Also a tributary of the Ganges, the Mdlin has a longer and more south- 
westerly course than any of the streams already mentioned. 
orErinescB? Issuing from the Garhw41 hills, it enters this district in threo 

separate channels, known as the M&iin, Riwdri, and Ilatn^l, 
and flowing through Najibabad, Kiratpur, and Bijnor, falls into the Ganges at 
B4oli, on the border between the latter parganah and Mandawar. Joined by 
the Gangar^Lm after a very short course, and by the Lakkarhdn after a 
somewhat long one, the Mdlin is rejoined by the Riw^lri three miles above, and 
by the Batn&l three miles below, the town of Najibabad. The M41in is proba- 
bly the same as the Erineses ® mentioned about 300 B.O. by the Greek ambas- 
sador Megasthenes ; and it is certainly identical with the M^lini of the draraa- 

^ The term Kdo is applied to most torrents in this district, and is by itself insuffi- 
cient for purposes of distinction. • “ It seems probable that the people of Mandiwar, at 
out by Mr, Vivien de St, Martin, may be the Mathoe of Megasthenes, who dwelt on 
the banka of the Erineaca. If so, that river must be the XAe Ancient Geography 

of /nd<a, by Major-General Alex, Cunningham, g.S.I., London, 1871 : vol. 1., pp. 848-50. 
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tist Kdliddsa^ who flourished some 240 years later. Tn his play of Sakuntala 
the latter gives us a beautiful though perh^s idealized pioture of the M&lin 
scenery* The king Dushmanta pursues an antelope into a level plain beside 
the Malin^ and in the course of the chase both the hunter and his quarry enter 
a forest on the banks of that stream. The deer at length finds sanctuary in a 
hermitage, where the king is induced to spare its life, and pauses to admire the 
beauties of the river and the scene. Even the surface of the water, he 
exclaims, is reddened, with lines of consecrated bark, which float down its 
stream. Look again ; the roots of yon trees are bathed in the waters of holy 
pools, which quiver as the breeze plays upon them.” In the trees themselves 
parroquets are feeding their unfledged young ; and on the shady greensward 
wander those deer of whom one has lately escaped the arrows of the king. In- 
cense is rising from before the neighbouring shrine. “ The Chakrav4ka ^ is call- 
ing, her mate on the banks of the Malini,” or dabbling amongst its pink 
water-lilies, while the air resounds with the blithe cry of the Indian cuckoo. 

In this landscape,” says Dushmanta, when conversing afterwards with 
a painter, I wish to see represented the river Malini, with some amorous 
flamingoes on its green margin ; further back must appear some hills near the 
mountain Himalaya surrounded with herds of chamaras.”^ It was while 
gazing on this sylvan scene that j;he king first beheld the lovely Sakuntala, clad 
in a mantle of woven bark and busy amongst her flowers. It was along the 
banks of the Mdlin that, after their wedding, she journeyed towards the court 
of her spell-estranged husband ; and we may hope that, as foretold in the play, 
they spent their declining days together amid the peaceful beauties of the sacred 
grove beside that stream.^ The river is perennial, save in years of drought. 


All the remaining rivers, except the Choiya, are affluents of the R4mganga 

TheSukhrio tributaries. The Sukhrdo or Sukron, a stream resemb- 

ling in character the Bawdsan and Kot&wali, passes from 
the Garhwdl hills through the extreme eastern corner of Najfbabad, and meets 
the Khoh in the adjoining parganah of Barbdpura. Its course is from north 
to south, and has a total length in this district of about 9^ miles. On quitting 
the hills further to the east, the Khoh is joined by an even larger stream, the 
Sanneh, and thus reinforced enters Barhdpura, flowing for 
Rtogangi?^^ Bome distance almost parallel to the Sukhrao. Passing 
onwards in a southerly direction, it becomes the boundary 
between Barhapura and Nagina ; but on entering Dhampur turns towards 


1 The Brfihmani duck (ana« c(i«arca). > The Yak {Boa grunniena), *See 

works of Sir W- Jones, 1799, vol. Yl., ** Sakui^tala,*’ a translation that will well repay pernsal. 
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the sonth-east^ and falls into the Mmganga near the south-eastern corner of 
that parganah. It has in this dfstrict a coarse of about 34 miles, and a 
mean fall of about 8^ feet per mile. The B^mganga enters the district at 
KdWgarh on the border between Barhdpura and Afzalgarh, and curving to- 
wards the west, forms the common boundary of the two parganahs. It then 
turns southwards, and crossing the western corner of Afzalgarh, again becomes 
the boundary of that parganah, separating it from Dhdmpur and Siohfira ; after 
this it leaves the district, having accomplished a distance as the crow flies of 
22 miles, with a mean fall of 7 feet per mile. Neither the Khoh nor Rdmganga 
is anywhere bridged. Both receive the drainage of a largo mountain area, and 
are therefore liable to sudden though quickly subsiding floods. Daring such 
floods they are impassable, although neither contains much water in the dry 
season. From June to September the Rdmganga can be crossed only in boats, 
but at other times of the year it is, like the Khoh, fordable in many places. 
Both rivers abound in quicksands, and are highly capricious in the choice of 
their beds ; but in both respects the Ramganga is more to be dreaded than tho 
Khoh. Neither is without value as a means of transport, and in the rainy season 
flotillas of logs, bound often for distant destinations, may be seen drifting 
down both streams. 


The surface drainage of parganah Afzalgarh and the low hills skirting its 
north-eastern frontier is carried into the Rfimganga by the 
andpVlL Dhfira, Banaili or Jharna, and Peli rivers, all flowing in a 

south-westerly direction. But, except the Peli, which is fed 
by perpetual springs in the Afzalgarh forests, none of these streams is perennial. 
The Dh&ra and Banaili are merely rain-torrents, swollen and impetuous for 
some three months of the year, and dry beds of -sand during nine and 
neither these nor the Peli are anywhere bridged. The last stream of this sort 
. that need be mentioned is the Kotirdo, which, after a brief 

and rocky course from north to south through the extreme 
eastern corner of Afzalgarh, joins the Phika on tho frontier. 


We como next to the second class of rivers, those whioh, rising in 
The GSngsn district itself, water its central and southern parga- 

nahs. Of these the most important is the G&ngan, whose 
source lies in the forests ten miles east-north-east of Najibabad. Leaving 
that parganah with a perennial stream, this river traverses Akbarabad and 
l^agina, forms tho boundary between Dh&mpur and Nihtanr, and after 

> Settlement repoit, pant. si. 
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paBBiog through Burhpur becomes a short distance before quitting this 
district the frontier between the last-nafoed parganah and Sioh&ra. Its 
course is extremely tortuous, but generally from north to south ; its length 
within the district is 45 miles, and its mean fall about 4 feet per mile. The 
river flows in a deeply-cut bed between well-defined banks, and, except 
in years of heavy rain, or when injudiciously dammed, seldom overflows those 
banks. As it never changes its course, there has been no objection to providing 
it with bridges for all the principal roads that cross it. It feeds with its waters 
the principal canal of the district. The B&n proper rises 
amongst some small swamps in the south of Nagina and 
north of Nihtaur ; but although a perennial stream, it is sometimes confused 
with an intermittent tributary named the Banra, which has a more northern 
origin, first assuming the form of a watercourse in Akbarabad. On leaving 
ISihtaur the Bdn crosses the extreme north-western corner of Bfirhpur, and for 
the remainder of its course in the district forms the boundary lino between that 
parganah and Chandpur ; its total length in Bijnor is about 26 miles, and its 
general direction duo southwards. Like the Gdngan, the B&n flows in a deep- 
cut bed, from which it seldom wanders ; but as a great part of its course lies 
through a low-lying tract of country, its inundations are more frequent and 
mischievous than those of the former river. It is bridged wherever crossed by 
the principal roads. So also is the Kardla, a perennial 
stream resembling the Gdngan in the character of its bed. 
Rising in Nagina, about a mile north-west of the chief town, the Kariila 
meanders southwards through that parganah and Dhdmpur. It then becomes 
for some distance the frontier between Bdrhpur and Siohara, and turning to- 
wards the south-east, receives just before leaving the district the scanty waters 
of the Ekra brook. The length of its course within Bijnor is 29 miles. 
Last and least, the Choiya is a mere channel for the surface drainage of 
the south-west centre of the district. As its name shows, it 
is an intermittent stream, dry for the greater part of the 
year.^ First taking the form of a watercourse in Najibabad, close to the south 
of the chief town, it leaves that parganah to become the boundary between 
Kiratpur and Akbarabad, It then crosses Bijnor, divides that parganah from 
Ddrduagar on the west, and joins the Ganges in the latter, about two miles 
south of the tomb of Naw&b Shujdat Kfaan.^ The general direction of its course 
is south-south-westerly, with a total length of 28 miles. 

1 Choiya means a water-hole dug in the bed of a dry riTer, and hence the dry river 
itself. See Elliot’s Races of the North-Western Provinces, II., 268 (Beames’ edition). * See 
Gazetteer article on Jah6nabad. 


The KaruU. 


The Choiya, 
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There are two small canals in the district, fed respectively by the Kbob 
Gangan rivers. As oldest and longest, the former or 
Nagina canal claims priority of notice. It was constructed 
at a cost of Rs. 57,843, and opened in 1840. The head-works are at Kamrud- 

The Khoh canal ^i^nagar, ^ on the right bank of the Khoh, some ten miles^ 
below the point where it enters the district ; and an earthen 
dam, erected annually when required, regulates the supply of water. The 
whole length of the canal is over 15 miles. Starting from Kamruddinnagar, 
it passes for almost 2^ miles in a due south-westerly direction as far as the 
village of Pfiranpur. For the next mile and a quarter its course is due west; 
but in Jogipura^ village it turns at right angles, and for the next miles, 
as far as Nagfna, * runs southwards. Close to the north-west of that town it 
takes as its channel the bed of the newly-risen river Karula ; but not far 
below Nagina separates into two branches, one diverging to the east, the other 
to the west, of the river. They both terminate less than three miles further south- 
wards — the former at Dewalpura, Chak Purainij and the latter at Dharamsa- 
nagli. From Rampuri, just south of Jogipura in Najibabad, a branch about three 
miles long is led off into the adjacent parganah of Akbarabad. The canal waters 
a small area in the last-named parganah, a larger in Najibabad, and the largest 
in Nagina ; but in Barhipura, whore it leaves the Khoh, its waters are nowhere 
tapped for irrigation. In the “ Revenue Irrigation Reports” the proceeds of 
some irrigation in Dhampur are also credited to this canal, and the fact requires 
explanation. The canal itself empties its surplus waters into the Kariila within 
parganah Nagina ; but somo miles below, in parganah Dh&mpur, the cultiva- 
tors again dam up the river for irrigation. For the water thus obtained, of 
w^hich most has been brought at Government expense from . the Khoh, a water- 
rate is charged. In the same year as the Khoh canal was opened a small feed- 
canal was dug from the sources of the G&ngan to join and replenish it. But 
the work was no sooner complete than the capricious springs of that river left 
the head of the cutting to break out elsewhere, and water has never flowed in 
the so-called Upper G&ngan canal. 

The existing or Lower G5.ngan canal was eompleted ten years later (1850)' 


O^Dgan canal. 


at a gross cost of Bs. 12,122, and from the fact that it» 
head works are opposite Nihtaur is sometimes styled thn 


Kihtaur canal. The real site, however, of the masonry dam and regulating 

bridge from which it issues is Rasdlpur Shaikh, a village in parganah 

Dh&mpur. Hence it flows southwards for about 8J miles near and parallel 

' In parganah Barh&pura. * In parganah Najibabad. ® In the parganah oi 

that name. 
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to the’ eastern bank of the river, which it eventually rejoins at Morna in 
parganah Btirhpur, A short distance from the head-works it separates 
into two almost contiguous channels, of which one terminates when after 
a course of about five miles both have entered the village of Mattaura Dargdh. 
^rom the remaining channel, about a mile further southwards, a short branch 
diverges into the village of Umri. The chief field for the operations of the 
Gdngan canal is Dhampur, and Morna is the only village which it waters in 
Bdrhpur. From the dam at the head of the canal a good deal of water is 
extracted for irrigation in Nihtaur. For such water a rate is charged and 
credited to the canal, which, ho wever, nowhere enters that parganah. The great 
decrease of irrigation in Nihtaur since 1865 is ascribed by Mr. Markham to 
the opening of this canal, which, faultily oonstruoted, diverted almost all the 
available Gdngan water to the east of the river-bed, not doing as much work 
with it as the river did before, and leaving Nihtaur dry.” Ho repeats the 
same remark with reference to Bdrhpur. But whatever harm they may have 
caused in individual parganahs, the two Bijnor canals are yearly extending 
their general usefulness i and in proving this to be the case, the following 
table will show that they have the additional advantage of an increasing 
income: — 


Year. 

Area irrigated in 
acres. 

Income, 

Expenditure. 

Net 

surplus, 

Water-rate. 

Miscellane- 

ous. 

Total. 




Bs. 

Its. 

Ks. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1870-71 


1,860*62 

2,149 

232 

2,382 

1,480 

901 

1871-73 

^ • 

1,63471 

2,410 

1,256 

3,676 

1,749 

1,927 

1872-73 

• •• 

3 406-30 

4,037 

322 

4,359 

2,142 

2,217 

1873-74 


3,448*64 

6,171 

329 

6,500 

1,830 

3,660 

1874-75 


2,310 35 

3,052 

343 

3395 

2.232 

1,163 

1875-76 


3,046-54 

4,174 

337 

4,611 

1,856 

2,655 

1876-77 

••• I 

4,432'87 

6,523 

424 

6,947 

1,901 

5,046 


What these watercourses want,'* remarks the superintending engineer,. 
“ is to bo put and kept in the same order as canal channels elsewhere, with a 
clear continuous water section, a uniform slope of bed, and the water given out 
only from properly placed and properly regulated openings. When this is done 
they will give more favourable returns than even the above.” Besides the Khoh 
and Gdngan canals, which arc of course Government property, there exists in 
parganah Barhapura a small private water-channel fed by the Sukhrda 


river. 


33 
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Several projects have at different times been formed for supplying Hohil- 
Projectaforotbor khand with canals tapped from the BAmganga or Ganges 
in this district. The earliest of these was the Eastern Ram- 
ganga scheme, planned in 1840 by Lieutenant Anderson of the Bengal Engineers, 
The Eastern Ham- but superseded two years later by the revised project of * 
Lieutenant Jones of the rame corps. Starting from a dam 
and regulating bridge on the left hank of the Ramganga, about two miles below 
KAlSgarh, Mr. Jones’ canal was intended to traverse parganah Afzalgarh in a 
southerly direction. After passing the Banaili river it would have turned south- 
eastwards, to resume its southward course on crossing the Peli, and to leave 
the parganah and district at Baheri^ south of Rehar. Thenceforward it was to 
have traversed the Moradabad district, falling into the Dhela nadi at Shahpur, 
near its junction with the RAraganga. The DhAra, Banaili, and Pila rivers 
were to be dammed up where crossed by this canal, regulating bridges being 
provided below the dams ; and three branches were to stretch south-westwards 
through parganah Afzalgarh towards the RAmganga. The estimated cost of 
the work was Rs. 3,02,279, and the estimated yearly revenue was Rs. 75,000. 
But closer examination of the scheme and the experience of other canals showed 
that the income assumed was greatly overrated, and that in fiict it was doubtful 
whether the canal would return any interest at all on the capital spent in its 
construction. It was urged, too, that all the funds then available for irrigation 
works should rather be employed in hastening the completion of the more 
important Upper Ganges canal ; nor were physical as well as financial objec- 
tions wanting against Mr. Jones’ scheme. He had indeed placed the line of 
his canal as far as possible westward of the GarhwAl hills and the broken 
ground beneath them ; and in this fact lay the inherent superiority of his 
scheme over Mr. Anderson’s. Nevertheless, the slopes were rapid and unfavoui^ 
able, and the many mountain torrents to be passed presented serious obstacles. 
It was feared that the Ramganga might capriciously shift its course, leaving 
the head-works dry, or that with its affluents it might cut into the canal 
at points where least expected. These considerations caused the project to be 
abandoned in 1843.^ 

The next scheme was one for a canal with head-works at KAlAgarh on the 
Western Rdm- right or western bank of the RAmganga, planned by Mr, J. 

Parker, C.E, in 1855. Adopting at first a south-westerly 

^ Letters from the Military Board, Calcutta (No, 4660, dated 3rd December, 1842), and 
revenue Board, Allahabad (No, 7s, dated 17th February, 1843). The correspondence will 

be fouud in an old pamphlet of Documents relating to the Kohilkhand Canals/* Allahabad, 
no date. 
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course through pargauahs Barhiapura, Nagiaa^ Nihtaur, and D&rfinagar, the canal 
would have turned suddenly southwards near Haldaur in the latter, and pass- 
ing through parganahs Oh&ndpur and B^shta left the district. After this it was 
to have traversed the Moradabad in two and the Budatin district in three 
^ branches, all ending in the latter — the most northern in the Ramganga near 
Hazratpur, the middle and southern in the Ganges near Kakora and Kachhla 
respectively. Mr. Parker was ordered to survey, and submitted reports from time 
to time, until the outbreak of the rebellion in 1857 temporarily suspended the 
consideration of his project. In 1870, however, Mr. Parker, in conjunction 
with Mr. Roberts, C.E., prepared a modification of the former scheme,^ by which 
the canal was to depend for its spring harvest supply of water on the Ramganga, 
and for its autumn harvest supply (in Moradabad and Budaun only) on a 
feeding line from the Amroha branch of the Eastern Ganges canal, then in 
contemplation. Part of the new project referred to the construction of an 
Eastern Ramganga canal, similar to that proposed by Lieutenant Jones in 1842. 
Other canal designs delayed any final decision on the subject until 1876, 
when Government rejected the whole scheme of Ramganga irrigation for the 
following reasons : — 

That project has been carefully considered, but, so far as the enquiriea 
have gone, it does not seem practicable to carry it out at a cost bearing any rea- 
sonable proportion to the advantages it would confer. Expensive head-works, 
and still more expensive crossings of the Klioh and other torrents that drain tho 
outer slopes of the Himalayas, would be necessary, and as the Ramganga 
derives no benefit from the snows, the volume of water to be utilized is insuffi- 
cient to render the outlay remunerative. It appears that the wants of this 
tract (Western Ilohilkhand) can be better met by improving communications.”* 
As early as 1861 Colonel Baird Smith had advocated the construction 
And Kastern through Western Rohilkhand of a canal from the Ganges, 
Ganges canals, action was taken on his proposal until 1867. In the 

following year Mr. Parker was directed to survey and report, tho result being 
the Eastern Gaiiges canal project. The head-works of the proposed line were 
to be at Syampur on the Ganges, at the foot of the Ch/indi hills; and hence 
the canal would have flowed southwards through Najibabad, Kiratpur, Akbar- 
abad, Bijnor, and D^ir4nagar, Onwards from near JhAlu, in the last-pamed 
parganah, its course would have been almost identical with that of the R4m- 
ganga canal planned by Mr. Parker in 1855— that is to say, that it would 

1 The canal now planned was intended to start from Bhogpur in parganah Barhfipnra. 
and to flow aouth-westwards and southwards through parganahs Dhampur and Stoh&ra 
* GoTernment of North- VTestern Trovlnces, to Government of India, No. C.322W., dated 10th 
June, 1^76. 
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have traversed Moradabad in two and Bndaun in three channels, passing 
through the same parganahs and terminating at almost the same points as 
the older project. In 1869 a portion of one of the two Moradabad branches 
was actually dug, ^ but discussions as to the amount of water to be drawn from 
the Ganges, the probable cost and returns of the scheme, and the danger of its 
obstructing drainage, delayed the further construction of the work. The last 
revised project for this canal was submitted to Government in 1873, but with 
the departure 01 Sir William Muir - in 1874 the idea of completing it was 
abandoned. The reasons which led to this result may be briefly summarised as 
follows : — 

(1) Tliat the canal would be little used in ordinary years, and therefore 
unremunerative. In the districts through which it was to pass little or no 
difference existed between the rates of rent paid for dry and watered soils, 
while rivers and cheaply constructed earthen wells supplied what irrigation was 
required. Except in Bijnor, the distress in late years of scarcity had been 
nowhere so great as to call for a remission of revenue ; and Bijnor, intersected 
as it was by torrents, would be just the district where most outlay, and 
therefore least return on capital, could be expected. 

(2) That the water supplied by the Ganges in drier years was insuffi- 
cient to feed both a Rohilkhand canal and those in the Duab, where the necessity 
of irrigation was undisputed. 

The latter objection may be regarded as having dealt its death-blow to 
the Eastern Ganges scheme ; but it remains to be seen whether the recent 
scarcity in Rohilkhand will not cause the revival of projects for canals from the 
Bamganga. 

Reference has been already made to the swamps of the Bdshta lowlands. 

A similarly situated strip of marshy country lies immediately 
Lakes. beneath the bank which raises the uplands above the Gangetic 

khadir in parganahs Kfratpur and Mandfiwar, Here the morass is at all 
seasons more completely covered with water than in Bfishta, and widening near 
the confluence of the Ganges and Malin, supplies the district with its only con- 
siderable lake. Although covering with its mixture of mere and quagmire about 
The Gidarpura or 2,500 acres of Gidarpura and other Manddwar villages, 
Raoli Jhii. nowhere enters the boundary of that Rdoli after 

whioh it is commonly though wrongly called. The Gidarpura jhil lies too far 

' Eighteen milea of the Samhhal branch, at a cost of Rs. 84,536. There was, as mentioned 
below, a scarcity in that year, and the labourers employed were applicants for relief. 

* The then lieutenant-GoTcrnor, who was strongly in favour of the project. 
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below the surface of the surrounding fields to refresh their crops with its 
waters, but where not too deep and wet for cultivation itself produces crops 
of the finer rices. In winter its surface resounds with the cries of ducks, 
geese, teal, snipe, and other water-fowl; but as this their temporary home 
is about six miles only distant from Bijnor, they are seldom suffered to remain 
long unmolested. A stream locally known as the Lahpi conveys into the Mfiiin 
the surplus waters of the lake. The district contains no other jhil of sufficient 
size to deserve notice, but the larger sheets of water will be mentioned in the 
Gazetteer articles on the parganahs where they occur. Except in Bijnor 
parganah, where stores of still water are rare, there arc few villages which 
do not contain at least one pond to assist in their irrigation. But in some 
parts of the district the slope of the country prevents the accumulation of 
water over any extensive space. 

The foremost want of Bijnor is good communications. It seems hardly 
^ necessary to say that none of the canals, and, except the 

Ganges, none of the rivers, are navigable. There is no 
railway, and the station nearest the headquarters of the district is Mnzaffar- 
nagar, some 30 miles distant. Between this and Bijnor the traveller is 
jogged in staging palanquins, but tradition speaks of a hackney-carriage 
that once accomplished the journey. The total length of metalled roads is 
only 14 miles, and the absence of nodular limestone prevents the extension 
of such lines. The district traffic,” writes Mr. Markham, is seriously 
impeded in its way to the markets of the Du4b by the Ganges river all 
along the western side, with its heavy sand and wide and almost impassable 
khddir tract, while there are few roads in the district on which there is not an 
unbridged stream, often with difficult approaches. The heavy timber traffio 
from the forest to the Du4b crosses the district by two main lines vid Nagina, 
Bijnor, and the Jalalpur ghfit, and vid Najibabad and the Baoli ghdt, cutting 
up the roads more than anything else, and yet the Forest Department does not 
contribute one pice towards the maintenance of the roads in the open country 
which its traffic destroys.” 

The only metalled roads are those to (1) Meerut and (2) Muzaffarnagar, 
of which four and six miles respectively lie within the 
district; and that to (3) Nagina, metalled for four miles 
outside the town of Bijnor. Of unmetalled roads, those to Moradabad, Najfb- 
abad, Nagina, Dh&mpur, and Dhanaura (of Moradabad) are the best and most 
important. The following statement distributes the district highways into 
first-olass or raised, bridged, and metalled ; second-olass or raised and bridged, 
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but not metalled ; and third-class or common cross-country cart-tracks, neither 
raised nor metalled, but occasionally bridged : — 

Mileage 

First-chas roads. within district 


Bijnor to Meerut 

... 


4 

Muzaffaruftgar ... 

••• e«t 


6 

Nagina (metalled portion) ... 


... 

4 


Total 

... 

14 

Second-^laas roads. 




Bijnor to Nagina (anmetalled portion) ... 

aa« aaa 

... 

15 

1 , Mdrpur and Moradabad ... 

... 

•S* 

32 

„ Chandpur and Bhanaura ... 

••• ... 

... 

28 

„ Nihtaur and Dhdmpur 


... 

24 

,, Kiratpur and Najibabad 

... 


21 




115 

Third-class roads. 




Hardwif to Najibabad, Nagina, Dhampur, Siohara, and Moradabad ... 

. • . 

64 

Bhanaura to Nurpur, Bh&mpur, Sherkot, Afzalgarh, and Ealagarh 

... 

44 

Bijnor to Mand&war, N&zal, Amsot, and Laldhdng 

... 


87 

Ujali through Bijnor to Baranagar. and thence to Bijnor-ChSndpui road 

... 

16 

D&rdnagar to Haldaur, Nihtaur, Nagina, Barbipura, and Kalu Sayyid *•* 

... 

42 

Baoli-gh6t to Mandawar, Kiratpur, Akbarabad, Nagina, Bherkot, and Uasulpur 

... 

.50 

Najibabad to Akbarabad, Nihtaur, and Nurpur ... 

••• •*# 

... 

33 

Najibabad to Barbapura, and Kalagarh 

••• ••• 


28 

Kiratpur to Nihtaur, Chdndpur, and B&shta 

•ft# 

... 

37 

Chandpur to Nurpur, Tkjpur, and Siob&ra 

• * 4 ff • • 

.*« 

20 

Haldaur to Chandpur and A mroha ... 

■ • • !•# 

... 

21 

Nagina to Afzalgarh, Kehar, and Dhara 


... 

SO 

Nagina to Kotkadir and Kauria ... 

. . • *44 

... 

21 

Kotkadir to Najibabad and Haldukhata 

••• ••» 


20 

Nagal to Najibabad and Kauria ... ... 

*•* ••# 

... 

23 


Total 


466 






In order to compensate for the scarcity of first-class roads, those of the 
second-class are kept in exceptionally good repair. A raised track about 12 or 
18 feet •wide is reserved in the centre of the road for “ light traffic” only, and 
can therefore be maintained in order almost as good as that of metalled lines. 
The same mode of construction obtains elsewhere in Bohilkhand, and, it is 
believed, in Lower Bengal also. In the following table are shown the distances 
of the principal towns and villages from Bijnor, as given by the district 
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* authorities. These distances are measured as the road travels^ and not as the 


crow flies:— 

Ambhera ... 

... 

MUm. 

... IS 

Kotkidir 



Milei. 
... 29 

Amsot 

... 


* ••• 

30 

Mandawar 



... 8 

Akbarabad 


M* 

• •• 

IS 

Najibabad 

... 


... SI 

Afzalgarh 


... 


34 

Nagina 

*•# 

•« 

... 19 

Barh&pura 



••• 

27 

Nihtftur 

1.. 

••• 

... 16 

Cbiindpur 


... 

ftta 

21 

Nigal 

... 

••• 

... S 1 

D Srinagar 

• ■a 



7 

NOrpur 

•M 


... 22) 

lihimpur 


... 


24 

Kiaimpur 

... 

••• 

... 43 

Erskineganj 




8 

Kehar 

... 


... 42 

Haldaur 



»«• 

10 

Sahaapur 

... 

■ St 

SM 41 

Jh&lu 

* • » 


• aft 

6 

Sherkot 

... 

••• 

... 28 

Kiratpur 




10 

Siohara 

... 


... 34 

Eauria 

... 

... 

••• 

34 

Tijpur 

... 


... 27 

There 

arc 

few large 

bridges in the district, 

and indeed the nature of the 


^ , rivers met by roads is often such as to prevent the construc- 

Bndges. , ^ ^ 

tion of bridges at all. The annexed statement will, however, 
show in what manner various streams are crossed by the principal roads : — 






Flooded 

season. 

Dry season. 

Character of 

Name of road. 


River. 

Means of transit. 

A 


jj 








g 

n 

Deptb. 


Depth. 

M 

fi 

eS 

n 

1 

1st Class. 




Feet, 

Feet. 

Poet. 

Feet. 



Bijnor— Muzaffar- 

i 

I" Ganges 

Bridge-of -boats In 
dry season; ter- 

5,280 

20 

374 

4 

Sloping. 

Sandy. 

nagar. 

1 

[miin 

rylin rains. 

Ford In dry soa- 


• 

42 

u 

Do. 

Do. 

Bijnor— Meerut ... 


Ganges 

son. 

Bridge-of-boats in 

5,540 

20 

380 

4) 

Do. 

Do. 




dry season; fer*' 






2nd Class. 


1 

ry In rains. 








/'Cholya 

1 

Culvert 

50 

5 

Inslgnlfl- 

Inslgnlfl- 

Do. 

Do. 


1 





cant. 

cant. 




1 

Banra 

Do. 

45 

6 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bljnor— Nagfna ... 

■< Gaugan 

Bridge broken and 

195 

Uor 12 

60 

2 

Steep. 

Clayey. 

1 

\ 

1 

Khoh or Naglne 
^ canal. 

not yet rebuilt. 
Bridge 

46 

5 

16 

2 

Do. 

ISII 












ed. 

1 


^Chfltya 

Do. 

40 

5 

Insignifi- 

Inslgnlfl. 

. Sloping. 

Sandy. 



I 




cant. 

cant. 




1 Bin ...i 

Do, 

100 

8 

Do. 

Do. 

Basy 

Mixed 

Bijnor— Dhampur 

< 







si ope. 

sand and 


1 GAngan 

Do. 

164 

13 

50 

2 

Steep, 

clay. 

Sandy. 



\ 

LKarula 

Culvert 

40 

6 

Insignifi- 

Insignifi- 

Easy 

Clayey. 







cant. 

cant. 

slope. 

Bijnor— Morad- 
a bad. 



Bridge 

Do. 

50 

150 

.J 

I 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

Steep. 

Bandy. 

Do. 


' Here daring the raina the Malin forms one stream with the Ganges. 
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Kame of road. 


Zrd Class. 


Hardwar-Morad- 

abad. 


Dhanama-KAlft- 

garh. 


B i ] n 0 r ,-Lal- 
dJbiaiig. 


DArdnagar and 
Kdlu Sayyid. 


RAolighAt-KAshlv 
pur. j 


NCir- 

pnr. 


Klratpur— BAshta, 


Bivcr. 


rPell 

RawAsun 

KotdwAli 

Kathain 

Lakkarhdn 
i MAllti 
Choiya 
Banra 
GAngan 
Kbob canal 


VKkra 

GAngan 


Ford in dry sea- 
son. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

'Bridge 

Do. 

Do. 

DO. 

Do. 


Culvert 


Kardla 

Ekra 


Khoh 

BAniganga 

L 

J MAlin 
( KotAwAli 

^Choiya 

BAn 

GAngan 

i Kariila 
rKhob 
MAlin 

Choiya 
Banra 
GAngan 
KarAla or 
gina canal. 

Khoh 

V, RAmganga 

! Choiya 

Banra 

Choiya 

Banra 

Do. 

.BAn 


Na- 


Moans of transit. 


Bridge 

Do. 


Culvert 

Do. 


Ford in dry seaionj 

Do. and ferry dur- 
ing rains. 

Ford 

Do. 

Fordj formerly a 
culvert. 

Bridge 

Samo bridge asj 
Bijnor— Dhdm- 
pur road. 

Culvert 

Ford in diy season. 

Ford 

Bridge 

Ford 

Do. 

Bridge 


Ford in dry season 

Do. and ferry in 
rains. 

Ford 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bridge 


Flooded 

season. 


Feet. 


1,260| 

Do. 

200 

1V6 

54 

260 

40 

36 

66 

18 


12 


150 

100 


150 

25 

6T,920 

1,200 

2,000 

260 

160 

100 


24| 

1,924 

1 , 200 | 

28 

40 

65 

19| 


5,280 

7,920 

-40j 

41 

26| 

50 

Do. 

60| 


t 


Dry season. 


i 

•i 


Feet. Feet, 


Do. 

9 to 11 
7 

11 

7 

6 

7, 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Inslgnifl-| 

cant. 

Do. 

40| 

Insignid 

cant. 

14 

68 

5 

16 

40 

12 


Insignifi- 

cant. 


50 

Insignifi- 

cant. 

50 

524 


30 

40' 

Insignifi- 

cant. 

Do. 


10 
186 | 
Insignifi- 
cant. 

Do. 

Do. 

sol 

15 


40 

20o| 

Insignifi- 

cant. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

15l 


t 

& 


Character of 


Feet. 


Insignifi- 

cant. 

Do. 

i\ 

Insignifl. 
cant. 2 

1 


Do. 


Insignifi- 

cant. 


Insignifi- 

cant. 


Insignifl. 

cant. 

Do. 


n 

2 

Insignifl- 
oant. 

Do. 
Do. 


1 




Insignifi-I 

cant. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


M 

§ 


steep. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Steeps 

Sloping, 

Do. 

Do. 


Easy 

slope. 

Slope. 

Steep. 


Sloping. 

Do. 


Easy 

slope. 

Sloping. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Easy 

slope. 


Sloping. 

Do. 

Do. 

Steep. 

Sloping. 

Do. 

Steep. 


Easy 

slope. 

Sloping. 

Steep. 

Sloping. 

Steep. 

Sloping. 

Do. 

Easy 

slope. 


Boulders. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sandy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Loamy. 

Do. 

Sandy. 
Mixed 
sand and 
clay. 
Clayey. 


Clayey. 
Mixed 
sand and 
clay. 
Sanoy. 
Mixed 
sand and 
clay. 
Sand. 

Do. 


Do. 

Boulders. 

Sand. 

Clay. 


Clayey. 

Sand. 

Do. 

Loamy. 

Do. 
Sandy. 
Mixed 
clay and 
sand. 
Sandy. 

Do. 

Do» 

Loamy* 

Do. 

Sandy. 

Do. 

Clayey. 


Tho remaining roads of importance do not cross rivers. 
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The climate of Bijnor is on the whole the pleasantest to be found in the 

_ plains of the North-Western Provinces, The nearness of 

Ghmate, 

the Himalaya range, and the presence of the chill 
streams which flow thence, keep the district at once moist and cool, while 
the general prevalence of sand in the soil, the slope of the country, and 
the numerous drainage channels preserve it from excessive dampness. The 
cold weather, corresponding with winter and spring, lasts for about six 
months. It is of course difficult to draw any hard-and-fast lino in matters 
of climatic change, but this season may be said to begin about the 15th 
October and end about the 15lh April. It is succeeded by the summer or hot 
weather; but even this is milder than in the Duab and eastern districts, and it 
is possible for a European to remain under canvas throughout it without feel- 
ing any great discomfort from heat. And here may bo shown the highest and 
lowest temperatures recorded during the various months of five years in tho 
present decade ^ 


Month. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

i 

a 

a 

‘S 

a 

Minimum. 

a 

a 

d 

Minimum, 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

January 


64 80 

46-86 

60-54 

50-61 

65 6*2 

60*86 

63*12 

45-51 

65*5 

47-5 

February 


76-85 

66 63 

67 79 

6M7 

72-60 

65 70 

70-35 

51*1^ 

690 

63*0 

March 


83-74 

S9-I2 

83-87 

63-12 

81-90 

65 60 

77*85 

57 67 

85 0 

64-5 

April 

— f 

93-40 

71-06 

90-11 

70-18 

94-00 

76-17 

97-1 

72-2 

100-6 

74*8 

May 


97-63 

78-60 

98 38 

78-71 

93-35 

79 12 

103 4^ 

81 45 

102*0 

815 

June 


91 70 

80-91) 

96-73 

83-00 

103-86 

88 63 

94*83 

81*9.3 

99-5 

84-5 

July 


85’B4 

79-68 

86-93 

79-71 

90-20 

82-30 

90*03 

79-87 

100*0 

76*0 

August 


86-25 

79-68 

85-54 

79-64 

89 60 

80-76 

88-90 

80-16 

95*0 

72*0 

September 

• #- 

89-00 

77-96 

86 93 

76-43 

87 60 

78*70 

89-32 

77-46 

97 0 

74'0 

October 


86-10 

67-20 

81-61 

66-23 

85-00 

67-50 

87*64 

68*87 

86*0 

61-0 

November 

f “t 

7696 

54-44 

73*70 

57-10 

76-56 

63-16 

76 SO 

64 37 

80 0 

64 0 

December 

••• 

67-Ja 

60*50 

66-29 

61-34 

67-12 

48-64 

68*19 

48-16 

80*0 

46*0 


About the 20th June the atmosphere is again cooled by the fall of the 
rains, which last, with but slight intermissions, until chilly nights and mornings 
announce the approaching return of the cold weather. During winter, and 
generally in the month of January, there are a few showers, known as 
the mahdwath. About the same time hail occasionally falls, but rarely in such 

^ The figures for the last two years, 1876 aad IS77, have heea omitted as confesiodJj 
inaccurate. , 


34 
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weight and quantity as to damage the crops. The average total rainfall for the 
past five years may be shown as follows: — 


Period. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1B76. 

1877. 

From Ist January to 30th April 

M 

4*6 

3 7 

1 9 

6*5 

1st May to 31st August 

26 9 

39 3 

36 8 

303 

7*8 

^ 1st September to 31st December 

17-6 

8 3 

9-2 

6 2 

1 

5*6 

Total 

45*6 

522 

1 

487 

38-4 

199 


Fauna. 

Domestic cattle* 


PA.RT II. 

Products of the District. 

In describing the fauna of the district it will be necessary to confine 
ourselves chiefly to some notice of the more remarkable 
wild animals. There is nothing peculiar in the local 
breeds of horses and domestic cattle, but Bijnor is 
a great grazing district, and its forest tract is said to provide pasture for 
about 75,000 head of the latter. At night the herdsman drives his flocks 
into pens known as khattds, which are moved annually ; and it has been cal- 
culated that there are about 105 such enclosures in the district. Bijnor has 
always been famed for its shooting. In the forests along the north-eastern 
^ border tigers and leopards abound, while bears are not 

■Wild DCUBtS* 

uncommon. They are shot from elephants, as in the 
neighbouring TarAi, the mack&ri}- system of Mirzapur and Bnndelkhand 
being unknown, or at all events not practised. In the same habitat are found 
the hyaena and lynx {Felis caracal), a rather uncommon animal in Northern 
-India. CMtal or spotted deer (Axis maculatus) are abundant throughout 
the woodlands, and small herds are sometimes met with in outlying patches 
of 'jungle at a distance from the main forest— as, for instance, at Niirpur. 
The sdmbhar stag (Bma Aristotelis) prefers the hill country of ChAndi, and 
rarely descends to the covers of the forest tract. PAra or hogwleer ( Axis 
porcinus) are plentiful not only in the grassy glades, or along the banks of 
streams in that tract, but also amongst the high grass of the lowlands 
skirting the Ganges, and may even be found on the river bank within four or 

>A mathin is a nest-Ukc platlarm constructed for the sportsman in a trcf. 
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five miles of the station of Bijnon The nilgdi (Portax pictus) and four-faroned 
antelope ( Tetraceroa quadncornia) occur in the woodlands, but are rare. The 
common antelope, on the other hand, may be shot in all the open parts of the 
district. Kdhar or barking-deer {Cervulus aureus) may be found occasion- 
ally in the forest tract; but the swamp-deer Duvaucellii) has become 

extinct. Wild elephants, which, as already mentioned, used once to extend 
their wanderings as far as the swamps of Bdshta, now penetrate no further 
than the northern woodlands. These they visit in large herds during the 
rains, returning at th(3 close of that season to the lower ranges of the hills. 
Wolves confine themselves to no particular locality, and, except perhaps at 
breeding seasons, are fortunately not gregarious. Wild hog are common, as 
usual, in every district where ravines, tall grass, and sugarcane are plentiful. 
The scale of rewards for the destruction of wild beasts is much the same as else- 
where, viz,j for full-grown tigers, leopards, and bears of either sex, 10, 5, and 
3 rupees respectively ; for the cubs of these animals, 3, 2, and 1^ rupees respec- 
tively ; for a female 5, and for a male wolf 3 rupees. For wolf-cubs nothing is 
given. The following statement shows the number of persons who have died 
from the attacks of wild animals and snakes during five recent years : — 



1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1 

1876. 

Arerage o£ 
five years. 

AfldlSS ... ... ••• 

83 

6? 

66 

60 

64 

6S*0 

Females ... 

130 

loa 

61 

77 

102 

99*0 

Total 

213 

172 

147 

1S7 

166 

167*0 


Reptiles. 


The mortality here shown is somewhat high, as might be expected in a 
district with so much jungle as Bijnor. It will be observed that the prin- 
cipal sufferers belonged to the softer sex, who, being weaker and more com- 
pletely unarmed, are more hablo to the attacks of wild beasts. 

Amongst the reptiles to whose bites the above deaths are largely due, 
cobras {Naja tripudians) and karaits (Bungarus^ two 
species) are most deadly. So far as its bed is sandy — that 
is, for nearly as far north as Chandi — the Ganges abounds in crocodiles and 
gharigdls {Gavialis Gangeticus). 

Numerous pea-fowl and jungle-fowl inhabit the woods of the district. 

Black partridge are fairly plentiful, especially along the 
khadir of the Ganges, and the same tract is occasion- 
ally the resort of a few florican ; but bustard are extremely rare. Grey 
partridges may be met with everywhere, but are less sociable than their 


Birds. 
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English congeners, and seldom to be seen in large coveys. The quail is just as 
ubiquitous, but rather more gregarious ; and the sand-grouse {PUtocUs eomtus) 
occurs in small flocks on the more bare and sandy tracts of the district. Snipe 
have been already noticed as haunting in winter the Gidarpurajhil ; but, as 
elsewhere in India, they are birds of passage. The dearth of Jakes prevents 
Bijnor from being quoted as a good district for wild-fowl shooting, although 
the jhil just mentioned and the larger rivers are frequented by wild geese, duck, 
teal, and kiilang cranes {Grua cinerea). The merganser {Mergus castor)^ a bird‘ 
which is generally considered peculiar to rivers in the interior of the Himalaya, 
has been seen on the Ganges as far south as Baldwdla gh4t in this district; 
it resembles a duck in appearance, but is unfit for eating. 

The fishes of the Bijnor rivers are the same as those already mentioned 
in the notice on the Budaun district, where as here 
the streams consist of tho Ganges, B4mganga, and their 
tributaries. There is first-rate mahdser fishing in the Ganges between Chfindi 
and Shisham ghat, but this practically lasts for about two months only, from 
ths 15th February to the 15th April. During winter the roahS-ser {Barbus 
mosal) is sluggish and indisposed to rise, and when the water becomes cold and 
turbid with tho melting of the Himalayan snows in April he again refuses to 
take. A little more good fishing may perhaps be obtained in October, when tho 
rains have closed, and the water is still unchilled by tho cold weather. The 
Bamganga, on the other hand, is not affected by the melting of the snows ; 
and in this river, for a short distance downward from Kdlagarh, mahaser may 
be caught from the 15th February to the downpour of the rains in June. The 
Bamganga mahdser, however, seldom exceeds 151bs. in weight. Before quitting 
the subject of fish we may notice a mammal which in habits and outward 
appearance much resembles a fish. The fresh-water porpoise (Platanista 
Gangetica) rolls up the Ganges almost as far north as Ch4ndi ; but it does not 
appear that he is utilized for oil-making purposes to anything like the extent 
ho might bo. Fish is eaten by all classes except a few exclusive Hindu castes, 
and tho different species of such diet are sold at from 1 to anna per 
ser. 

The same considerations of materials and space which limited the account 
uf the district fauna must restrict also the description 
of its flora. The principal forest and orchard growths, 
and such crops as supply the inhabitants with food, are all that will here be 
noticed. 
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The principal forest trees may be thus enumerated : — 


S»1 (SAorw roiutta). 

Sain or asaina (Terminalia iomentosa), 
Bhfsham (Dalbergia Sissoo). 

Tendu or ebony ( Dioapyros ehemm), 

Dh&k {Butea frondosa). 

Sembal or cotton-tree {Bomhax Malabaricum), 
Tfin (^Cedrela toona). 

Bans or bamboo (Bambusa^ sererol species), 
Gosbam {Schleichera trijuga), 

Siras [Albizzia lebbek). 

Bar, bartfad, or banyan {Ficus Bengalensis), 
Fipal religiosa). 

Plikhau or p&kar {Fmus eordifolid), 

Gular or wild fit? {Ficus ylomerata), 

Mim {Metia Indica). 

Bakain {Melia azedarach). 

Khair {Acacia catechu). 

Babul {Acacia Arabna) 

Babera ( Terminalia bdhrica). 

Kingan {Odina Wudier), 

Haldu {Adina cordi folia). 

Sainjna or aonjna {Moritiga pterygosperma)^ 


Amalt&s {Cassia jy tula), 

Dttdhi {Euphorbia). 

Bhilawa or Malacca bean {Semecarpua auaeardium). 
Siindhan (/)a/6erjfta Ou^etnensis). 

Baku ( A nngeiasus latifvlia), 

Dhaori {Lagerstrcemia paroijlora), 

Jaman {Engenta jambolana). 

Ber {Zizyphus jujuba). 

Bel {CEglc marmetos). 

Am or mango {Mangifera Indicd), 

Aonla {Phyllanthua emblica). 

Karannda {Carissa carandaa). 

Khajur or date-palm {Phanix daclylifera), 

Shahtdt or mulberry {Morus nigra). 

Mahua /tiit/oUa). 

Imli or tamarind {Tamarindus Indica). 

Lasora {Cordia myxa). 

Kaith {Feronia elephantum). 

Fhaha (Grewia asiaiica . 

Maulsari {Mimusops Elengi). 

Kamrakh {Aoerrhoa 6’aram6o/a)« 

Kathal, barhal, or jackfruit {Artocarpus 


The sdl grows only in a few localities already indicated, and in the forests 
of this district seldom attains any great size. No teak is produced, and the tree 


whose timber ranks next in value to that of the sdl is the sain. The shisham, 
dhak, bamboo, siras, bar, pipal, pilkhan, giilar, mm,* babdl, amaltas, jaman, bel, 
ber, date-palm, and mahua have received sufficient men- 
tion in the notice on the Budaun district. The ebony is 
familiar to commerce as the producer of a hard black wood ; and the tun 


Forest trees. 


also yields a timber well known to furniture-makers. The. wood of the 
gosham is a good deal used in the manufacture of agricultural tools, and 
its twigs are sometimes frequented by the lac insect {Coccus lacca). The 
bakain, on the other hand, is remarkable rather for elegance than utility, 
having a useless wood and a scanty shade. Although found occasionally 
in the forests, it is usually located along the edges of roads. Like the 
babul, the khair furnishes a valuable gum and astringent medicine, while 
its bark is rich in tannin, and its wood the best material for implements 
of husbandry. From the leaves of the bahera is decocted a tonic and astrin- 
gent familiar to the native druggist. The red heart-wood of the jingan is 
sometimes used for spear handles, sword sheaths, and even oil-presses.^ The 
haldu has a yellow, soft, and close-grained timber, well adapted for house 
carpentry and furniture, but too sensible of changes in climate to bear much 
exposure. From the sainjna is obtained a dye-stuff, a medicinal rubefacient, 
and a valuable gum. The wood of the bhildwa is almost useless, but ifcs beans 
or nuts are used as a mordant by dyers. The sAndhan yields a tough timber 

1 For the uses of this and other woods reference has been made to Dr. Balfour’s « Timber 
Trees of India/* Madras, 1862 ; and Dr. Brandis’ ‘‘Forest Flora,” 1874, 
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valuable in the construction of carts and ploughs ; and axles for the former 
are occasionally furnished by the bdkli. Sometimes seen in the forest, the 
mango occurs oftenest in regular plantations, and groves of this tree shade with 
their sombre foliage no less than 14,747 acres of the whole district. The fruits 
of the aonia and karaunda are used in native preserves, but that of the former 
supplies a refrigerant and its bark an astringent medicine. From the mulberry 
tree, which is oftener planted in hedgerows than elsewhere, are obtained small 
scantlings for doors, door-frames, legs of beds, and the like. Its fruit is not 
now remarkable for size or quality, and although the mulberries of Nihtaur are 
described by the Ain-i-Akbari as celebrated for their sweetness, an air of doubt 
is thrown over that statement by the addition that tliey used to grow a span 
long. In 1861 Major White, at that time superintendent of the district police, 
planted some trees of the silkworm mulberry {rnorus alba) at Bijnor, and rear- 
ing silkworms on them, produced silk with sufficient success to show that more 
might be done in this direction. The shady tamarind is found chiefly in the 
vicinity of Muhammadan towns and villages. It grows to a great size, supply- 
ing through its fruit a sharbat which is also a laxative and refrigerant medicine. 

From the jaraan downwards, all the trees named in the above list bear 
fruit, and are planted in groves, orchards, or gardens. 
Amongst other trees found oiily in such localities may be 
mentioned oranges, citrons, limes, lemons, and plums of various species, pome- 
granates, quinces, peaches, plantains or bananas, and loqudts (photinia). English 
strawberries of good quality can be grown, but, as elsewhere in India, the seed- 
lings require almost yearly renewal. The peaches and grapes are excellent ; 
but India is not a good fruit-bearing country, and a great majority of the Bijnor 
fruits justify Lindley’s definition of eatable, but not worth eating. ” 


The forest glades and the waste patches in the basins of the larger rivers 

Grasses &c furnish large quantities of marketable grasses, used 

chiefly for thatching ; some kinds, however, are fitted 
for more artistic purposes. The reed-like senta (Saccliarum sara) and sarkara 
(S, procerum) supply material for many sorts of basket-work,^ and the pateri or 
great flat-leaved sei^B{Cyperuspapyrus'l) is plaited into matting. Several of these 
grasses are also used in the manufacture of rope and twine. Such are the 
kins {saccharum spontaneum)^ wffiich serves also as cattle fodder ; with the 
bind, baib or bdbhar, and munj (jsaccharum munja)^ which grow amongst the 
Ch&ndi or along the foot of the Garhwil hills. The wild hemp- plant, or 
bhang {CannaUs saliva), is valued as much by the druggist as the ropemaker,, 

^ Amongst, other uses to which this grass is turned is the construction of the chhii or winnow- 
ing oasket and pdlox tilt covering for loaded carts. 
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and forms the chief ingredient in a soothing and narcotic medicine for man 
and beast. Its dried leaves, mixed with spices and water, yield the well*knowu 
intoxicating liquor in which the lower classes forget their cares during the Holi 
and other festal seasons. Like metallurgists, acrobats, gypsies, and other classes 
who keep bad company, the brewers of this liquor have a slang or thieves’ latin 
of their own, which eschewing the word bhang calls the product of their labours 
thanddi or coolness” ^ Lastly may bo mentioned the aromatic khas grass 
(^Anatherum muricatum)^ which flourishes throughout the forests. Its roots are 
not only worked into the moistened screens {tattis) through which the breeze 
is cooled on entering a house, but is used by weavers in making the brush 
(hinch) with which they smooth their warp before attaching it to the loom. 

The cultivated crops may by a simple and practical classification be 
^ ^ ^ ^ divided into those of the spring and those of the autumn 

c op iiarvest ; as, however, the agricultural year begins on the Ist 
July, to autumn crops must be assigned the priority. They are sown in June 
or July, after the first showers of tlie rainy season have sufficiently moistened 
the sun-baked earth, and are reaped in October and November. Spring crops, 
on the other hand, are sown in October and November, and cut in March and 


April, before vegetation is u^ain scorched by the heat of summer. The following 
table shows the harvest and proportion to cultivation of the principal crops : — 


Harvest. 




Botanical name. 

Area in acres 

Percentage 



Crop. 

occupied by 

of total 





crop. 

cultivation. 

f 

Sugarcane {ikk) 

iS^acc/iarum officinarum^ 

43,8S2 

[ 140 



Fallow for do. (jpdndra) 

*«• 

43.8SI 



Cotton (kapds) 

Goasypium herhaceum ... 

46,388 

7-4 



Arhafy pulse ... 

Cajunus flauus 

69 



1 

Hemp 

Cannabis saliva 

87 




Maize (^Makka) ... 

Zea mays ... 

962 

0*2 



Coarse rices ) 

Fine rices ) 

Oryta sativa 

f 133,078 

1 13,033 

21 9 

19 

Autumn 
(JTAari/). " 


( 

f Jfldr millet ^ 

Do. for cattle- > 

Holcus sorghum 

) 1,001 

1 8.927 

0-2 

1*4 


mS 

a. 

fodder (charri), } 

1 





o 

BdjrUf millet 
Urdoxmdsh ") S 

Holcus spicatus ... 

45,291 

7'2 



u 

r Phaseolus radiaius ••• 

36.254 

4*0 



tf • 

[ Moth ... f -g 

} Phaseolus aconitifoHuSf 

13,306 

2*1 



tn 

Mung ... j p4 

( Phaseolus mungo ... 

2,670 

0-4 




Kodon, millet 

Faspalum frumeniaceum, 

3.991 

06 



8 

Shdtndkh ••• 

Oplismenus colonus ... 

2,774 

0-4 




Til ••• ••• 

Sesamum orientale ,.« 

297 

01 

L 

t^MUed crops 


8,069 

1*3 


Totals of autumn harvest, 

••• 

391,840 

62*4 


1 See Elliot's Supplemeotal Glossary, article KaMara^ and remarks on the Habura and 
Bhantu castes, notice of the Budaun district, page 47. 
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Crop, 


Botanical name* 


Area in acres 
occupied by 
crop. 


Percentage 
of total 
cultiyation. 


Wheat (geHn') 

Barley {jau) 

Gram or chana ... 

Wheat and barley mixed 
(goji). 

Wheat and gram mixed 
(gochni). 


Triticum vulgare ... 
Hurdeum hexastichon ... 
Cicer arietinum 


113,599 

29,738 

91,527 

29,166 

3,763 


I8*l 

41 

3*4 

47 

0-4 


Sprixo 


Masitr^ pulse 
Peas (mattar^ 
Linseed (abtt) 

Lahi ... ( 

Tarra ... ' 

Mustard (»ar$on) 
Barley with either 
of the preccd- 
ing. 

. Other mixed crops 
Vegetable ) 

Opium injim) 

Tobacco {tambdku) 
Safflower (kusum) 


Ervum lens •a* 

Piaum sativm ... 

Linum usitatissmum I.* 

Brassica napus ( 2 ) »•» 

Brassica camptsiris ... 


Papnver aomniferum 
NicoHana tabacum .. > 
Carthamus tinciorius ) 


Totals of spring harvest, 


3,963 

0‘6 

1,849 

0*3 

662 

OM 

1,938 

0-3 

9,799 

0-6 

5 


1,170 

0*2 

1,317 

0*3 

4,351 

0-7 

213,746 

34 * 1 


Fallow prepared for, but 
not sown with, a crop 
{bdhany 

Total cultivation ... 


21,798 


627,884 ^ 


85 


1000 


Sugarcane occupies the ground at both harvests, being planted by cut- 
tings in February or March, and reaped from December to the March fol- ' 
lowing. A certain amount of land is left fallow yearly to recoup itself before 
planted with this crop next year. Like sugarcane, arhar belongs to both har- 
vests, being sown with the autumn and cut with the spring crops. This pulse 
and hemp, which succeeds it on the list, are generally planted in the same field 
with other crops, and hence the smallness of the area recorded above as sown 
with them alone. They are found usually as a border to sugarcane or cotton 
fields, where, themselves unsought by cattle, they may hide the more valuable 
crops within from the eyes of such marauders. Sometimes, too, they may be 
seen planted in narrow parallel rows up and down a cotton field at intervals 
of about a dozen feet ; and arhar and hemp so sown are included above in the 
cotton area. Maize is often grown not only on the fallow reserved for the next 

year’s sugar crop, but on the fallow which has been prepared for the next spring 

^ It will be seen that this total exceeds that shown above in describing tbesoils of the ^strict. 
Both are taken from the settlement report ( 1874 ) ; but the total here given was based on figures 
eolleoted at a later date than those of the former, and coonts twice over some quantity of land 
(dofatli) sown for both harvests. 
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crop ; and here it may be mentioned that the fallow recorded as prepared but 
unsown has in most cases been reserved for spring cultivation. It will be seen that 
most of the joAr is grown, not for grain, but fodder ; and when cut for this 
purpose it is oast, ears and all, before the cattle. All grains except rice, wheat, and 
barley are called natives nanha andj or nanha ddna^ meaning petty grains $ 
and the term is justified by the larger area of the crops exempted from its appli- 
cation, Amongst the mixed crops of the autumn harvest may be included two 
cereals not mentioned by name in the above list, kdtki {Panicum miliare) and 
kanffni {Pennisetum Italicum)^ and amongst those of the spring harvest the pulse 
called lobiya {Dolichos sinensis) and gawdr ( Cyamopsis psoraloides). Barley 
sown for the latter harvest with peas or masiir is styled bijhra. Most of the vege- 
tables of temperate cKmes grow well during the cold weather, especially those 
sown from American seeds ; and the sandiness of the soil peculiarly fits it 
for the growth at this season of the cucurbitaceous plants, such as gourds, 
melons, and cucumhers. Vegetables, opium, tobacco, and safflower are in the 
above list lumped together because they pay the same rent and their separate 


areas are comparatively unimportant. 

The following statement sliows the average outturn per acre of the prin- 


cipal crops as calculated by Mr. Markham. His estimate was based on this 
own inquiries for six years, and on returns received from Raja Jagat Singh 


and Mr. Tresham, largo proprietors in the district 


pRODDCB IN Ib, AVOIRDUPOIS PBR STATUTE AOai. 


Crop. 





Irrigated and manured 


1,40.0 

ViThcAt • / 

Irrigated or manured 


1,000 


Dry and iinnianured 


665 

( 

Average of all 


780 

Barley 

#•♦ Mmm 


750 

Gram 

••• 


540 

Mixed wheat and barley 


64(1 

Coarse rices 

••• 


850 

Fine ditto 

««• 


1,100 

£&jra 

••• 


355 

Joar 

tAt 


736 

Fodder do*, dried 


4,200 

Crd 

••• ••• 


240 


Produce in lt>, avoiidqfois per statute ACRBt 
Crop, 


Moth 

... 


285 

Shaniikh 

••• 


430 

Til 



750 

Maize •*. 

»*• 


600 

Masfir 



S90 

Sarson (mustard) 


••• 

430 

Tarra 

••• 

. ••• 

430 

Sugar (gur, boiled and caked syrup)... 

2,400 

Cotton, uncleaned 



aoo 

Do., cleaned 


I** 

180 


Taking the average consumption of an adult labourer at th. of Sour 
and J fb. of pulse daily, we shall find from the above figures that half an acre 
of manured and irrigated wheat, with another half acre of nrd, would support 
him for over a year and a quarter. 

The prices of produce will be given in Part III., and in the meanwhile wo 
may turn to methods of cultivation. In these there is nothing peculiar to Bijo 
nor, and the manner of raising the principal crops has been already described 

35 
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in the notices on the Meerut and Budaun districls. The implements employed 
in all three districts are, moreover, the same, and are those of the Vedic age, 
unimproved in jot or tittle.”^ But as Bijnorhas witnessed several interesting 
ipxperiments in the growth of tobacco, and as the subject has not yet been 
very fully treated in any of the Gazetteer notices, the cultivation of the Indian 
^ ^ weed” deserves some special notice. Tobacco is not one 

of the principal crops of the district, and indeed the 
area over which it is sown amounts usually to less than 1,510 acres in the 
year. Of that area about threo-fifths is furnished by the sites of aban- 
doned cattle-pens in or on the edges of the forest, and the remain- 
der lies around village homesteads, or in special parts of the low alluvial 
basins. In the two former positions the laud is richly saturated with manure, 
while in the last there are peculiar facilities for irrigation ; and in order to 
flourish, tobacco needs both these advantages. The soil in which it is grown 
must, however, have natural as well as artificial fertility— enough marl to be 
strong, and enough sand to be loose. As, moreover, the crop is an exhausting 
one, it musk nevei’, and is never, grown on the same land for two years running. 
It requires the most careful manipulation and tending, and hence the Sani 
clan, most painstaking of husbandmen, aro the only cultivators who manage to 
bring it to perfection. The native tobacco grown in the district is of three 
varieties. The Alwariya, first introduced probably from the native state of 
Alwar, has short, broad crumpled leaves growing on a thin stem. The 
JBainffaniy on the other hand, has a stout stalk and long, thick, smooth leaves 
resembling those of the egg-plant or baingariy from which it derives its name* 
Lastly the Desiy or common country tobacco, has long, narrow, pointed leaves, 
not unlike those of the Virginian variety. The poorer classes prefer to smoke 
desi tobacco on account of its cheapness, but the two first-mentioned kinds 
fetch in the market a price fully 25 per cent, higher. Tobacco is propagated 
by seed sown in nursery-beds during November and December. As the seed is 
minute, and resembles the earth in colour, it is mixed with ashes or white sand, 
to enable the sower to see that he is not scattering it too thickly* During their 
stay in the nursery-bed the seedlings must be well protected from wind and 
frost ; and when removed hence in the latter part of January (or in February, 
if the season be exceptionally cold) they have usually attained a height of 
about two inches. The bods in which the young shoots are now planted, six or 
nine inches apart, are about six feet square, and have been ploughed four times, 
as well as thoroughly cleaned. These beds « ara flooded once every third day, 

] Settlement report, para, 142 . 
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and the appearance of a weed is the signal for its destruction but more 
trouble is experienced in extirpating a nicotine-loving worm which sometimes 
attacks the roots of the crop.^ From the middle of May to the middle of June 
the mottling of its leaves announces the approaching maturity of the plant ; 
and when those leaves break crisply if bent, it is considered ready for cutting. 
The crop is now cut down, the whole at once, and left to lie out all night 
as it fell; no aUempt is made to sort the foliage, and indeed no distinctive 
names for the variously placed leaves exist. In the morning, when the leaves, 
limp and pliable from the dew, are in no further danger of breaking under 
handling, the crop is gathered up and carried to some smooth spot, generally 
beneath the shade of a tree. Here they are piled together in fermenting heaps 
of about a cubic yard in size, the leaves pointing inwards towards the centre, 
the stalks outwards ; and the process of natural fermentation begins. No atten- 
tion is paid, as elsewhere, to the drying of the mid-rib before fermentation, 
nor are the leaves artificially damped during that process. But the plants are 
frequently turned over in the heap, to make fermentation as general and equal 
as possible, and care is taken to avoid over-fermentation, which burns and 
blackens the leaves. When the process has sufficiently advanced the heaps are 
opened out and allowed to cool ; and when the leaves are sufficiently dry to be 
put together without risk of further fermontation, the stalks are split into four and 
tied with the leaves into small bundles. The tobacco is now ready for market. 
No time for mellowing before sale is* given, or indeed required ; for native 
tobacco is meant, not to be smoked by itself, but merely to form the basis of a 
smoking mixture in which sugar, spices, and other foreign elements are largely 
represented. From the roots left in the ground after reaping springs a scanty 
second crop ; but this is too worthless to repay the caro of the Sani, who loaves 
it to be gathered by the cowherds, or trodden under foot by their cattle. 

Experiments in the growth of foreign tobacco have been carried suffi- 
ciently far to show that were this cultivation sustained by professional planters, 
the district would be enriched with another source of wealth, and perhaps 
another valuable industry. There was apparently no difficulty in finding, a pro- 
fitable market for what was produced ; but the producers were amateurs with 
other work to absorb their attention, and other means of livelihood. In 1868-69 
some land in the Bijnor forests belonging to Colonel Parrott and Major Smith, 
Experimental growth both of the Stud Department, was sown with seven varieties 
of foreign tobaccos. tobacco, vw., (1) Virginia, (2) Kentucky, (3) Connec- 

ticut, (4) Havanna, (5) Manilla, (6) Latakia, and (7) Bhilsa. The seed of the 

^Settlement report, paras. 179-80. All Mr. Markham could ascertain about the name and 
characteristics of this worm was that it is hire ki kism^ ** a kind of creeping thing.’* The omni- 
vorous whitc-ant leaves the tobacco plant unmolested. 
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first three was procured from America direct, of the fourth through England, 
of the fifth and sixth through Calcutta, and of the seventh from Debli, 
The Connecticut and Bhilsa growths may be at once dismissed from this 
narrative, as the latter was a complete failure, and the former, of which 
nothing is heard, was presumably not a success. By far the most success- 
ful in every way was the Virginia, which throve vigorously. Its leaves 
grew from 2i to 3 feet long, and from to foot wide at their 
broadest part, while its stalks wore fully 3 inches in diameter. But its 
quality was proportionate to its quantity. The tobacco it produced was well- 
flavoured and strong, being on the latter account highly appreciated by natives. 
It was grown for two years from imported seed, and the plants thus propa- 
gated themselves yielded seed from which in the third year a crop by no means 
degenerate was raised. The Kentucky plant, which resembled in appearance 
the indigenous Baingani^ produced a coarse and strong tobacco much fancied 
by natives ; but as a small quantity only of its seed had been obtained, it was 
not grown for more than one season. The same cause prevented the prolonged 
cultivation of the Latakia plant, which, however, yielded as long as it lasted fair 
quantities of well-flavoured tobacco. Neither Havauna nor Manilla plants appear 
to have thriven, and it is probable that the coldness of the winter climate, and 
perhaps the soil also, disagreed with them. From both a siivall supply of fair 
tobacco was obtained, but the flavour of the latter brand w^as too mild to satisfy 
the native taste. The system of tillage adopted for the foreign was much as 
that for the native tobaccos, the only difference being that when transplanted from 
the nursery beds the young seedlings were placed more widely apart, at intervals 
of at least three feet. The plants were, moreover, dressed, only six or eight of the 
most promising leaves being allowed to remain on each. Sowings were in one 
year commenced as early as August, while the transplantation was effected in 
October. But the experiment resulted in failure, and about three-quarters 
only of the crop thus sown was realized. For the preparation of the tobacco 
drying-sheds on the most approved principle were erected, from which sun- 
shine was watchfully excluded. Great care was bestowed on every stage of 
the manufacture. A sailor from Cuba, who had once worked on a tobacco plan- 
tation in that island, was induced to exchange the longshore fascinations of 
Calcutta for tho less hospitable wilds of Bijnor, and the arrangomentB were 
placed under his charge. But some secrets of the curing process adopted he 
obstinately refused to divulge. A smoking mixture, manufactured at Bhogpur 
out of Virginia mixed with Manilla and flavoured with Latakia, was sold in 
tins to European purchasers, and obtained for the time some celebrity. But the 
growth and manutacture of these tobaccos was not energetically sustained, and 
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a protnisiug experiment was gradually abandoned. Mr. Markham estimatea 
the cost of producing native tobacco at Rs. 8i, and the returns at Bs. 144 
per acre, the net profit being therefore Bs. 60. The average outturn per acre 
he gives as d,337|tb. avoirdupois, and the average price per 92|tb. as Rs. 4. 
For the European tobaccos larger figures must everywhere be substituted. 
Even the dried stalks and midribs fetched as largo a price as ordinary native 
tobacco, while the refuse leaves rejected by the curer sold for 2^ times as much. 

Animal manure is the only one applied to tobacco in this district, 
and no alkaline earth is ever used to fertilize the crop. 

Manure. 

For other crops ashes and vegetable refuse are the usual 
manures. The soil which receives most assistance in this way is, as already 
mentioned, siw4i ; and the crops which with tobacco almost monopolize the 
manure of the district are sugarcane, cotton, wheat, opium, and vegetables. Of 
the cultivated area 26*1 per cent, is returned in the settlement records as 
manured, and of this percentage 3*5 is irrigated also. 

Irrigation is rarely extended to any crops except rice and those already 

• . mentioned as manured. The sources of irrigation in 

Irrigation. , . .. . « , 

this district are four — namely, canals, wells, rivers, 
and ponds ; and the following statement shows the area watered in the different 
parganahs from each source. It should, however, be premised that the statement 
is based upon settlement records, in which, according to the settlement officer 
himself, irrigation of all sorts is greatly understated : — 


Area in acres irrigated from 


Percent- 
age on 
total Cul- 
tivation. 


Irrigation. 



^ This column clearly includoa irrigation from water-courses other than the Government 
canala. See the table given above in deicribing the latter. 
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The third column is the one whose figures are most likely to fall short of 
the truth. Knavish landholders have little difficulty in concealing wells whose 
presence will probably enhance the impending assessment of their villages. 
On more than one occasion during measurements/’ writes Mr. Markham, 
the existence of a well was discovered only by the accident of the testing 
officer’s horse falling through the light covering which had been spread over 
the well to conceal it. I have several times found wells in ruins on my inspection 
visits which I felt sure had not long before been working ; and on one occasion, 
noticing marks which I thought indicated recent and deliberate destruction, 

I rode back a week or so afterwards, and found the same well working. I know 
from my own knowledge of village after nllago in the Chandpur tahsil, a goodly 
proportion of which is irrigated from wells, and yet of which not one biswa is 
shown in the kkasra (field index) as irrigated. The same I found to be the 
case in parganah Nagina, though in a less degree. I believe the same state of 
things to exist to some extent all over the district.” At the time of Mr. Mark- 
ham’s survey Bijnor contained 3,099 masonry and 4,585 earthen wells. In 
these the average depth from mouth to water was 18, and the average depth 

^ of the water itself 4 feet. Masonry wells are seldom 

Mftsonry 

constructed for purposes of irrigation. They are often 

indeed built in the midst of some garden or orchard, to which they are formally 

wedded by a ceremony known as jalotsarg^ and where they serve the double 

purpose of ornament and utility in watering. But they are generally used 

almost exclusively as sources of drinking water, and for this reason are placed 

in the cross-roads of a town, amongst the homesteads of a village, or beside some 

highway where the dusty traveller hails their appearance with gratitude. The 

object of the founder is, like that of Sibyl Grey in Marmion,”^ as much to 

increase the happiness of his hereafter, and to leave a monument behind him, 

as to serve any more utilitarian end. As the diameter of such wells varies 

little, their cost depends chiefly on their depth. In the low khddir ilats, where 

water lies near the surface, they can be constructed for about Bs. 200 ; in the 

uplands, on the other hand, they will cost Bs. 500 at least, and sometimes even 

Es. 3,500. The earthen or unbricked well has a much wider range, though 

much shorter existence. Made by the simple sinking of a shaft down to a 

^ This ceremony is rarer than is generally supposed. The usual plan is to marry the well 
and garden separately, the former to an image by jalotsarg, and the latter to a eprig of holy 
basil {tulai) by banotaarg. See the article® on these two ceremonies in Sir Henry Blliot*® Supple^ 
mental G tossary. 

* Drink, weary pilgrim, drink and pray 
For the kind soul of Sibyl Grey, 

Who built this cross and well.’^ 
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water-bearing stratum, it is constructed for purposes of field irrigation every- 
where except in a few spots where the substratum is 
too porous to hold waterj or the crust is so sandy that 
the shaft falls in before water can be reached. These unsupported or kuchcha 
wells, as they are called, are most often found along the edges of fields, parti- 
cularly if the soil be siwdi or the village habitations near. They cost on the 
average Rs. 3 without lining, or if lined with coils of twigs and grass rope, as 
they generally are, Rs. 7. But when the family who hold the field dig the well 
themselves, or the villagers mutually assist one another in the operation, the 
expense may be reduced to as little as one rupee a well. The system of lining 
the shaft has one certain and two possible advantages. It undoubtedly protects 
the walls of the well against the pressure without, and the splash of the water 
or swing of the bucket within. But it also, perhaps by the decay of its vege- 
table matter, fertilizes the water, and by confining the column creates a slight 
capillary attraction which draws more fluid into the well. The Sani or market- 
gardener digs more of these wells and takes greater trouble in their construction 
than any other class of cultivator. Earthen wells irrigate during the year an 
average area of 1*9 acres each. They are of two kinds — those sunk through 
the stratun^, known as 6am, and those elsewhere excavated. The former 
correspond to the thick-earth {moti dharii) wells of Budaun, and owing to the 
great tenacity of the bam will last for years. The localities in which alone 
they can be dug are distributed in a most capricious fashion ; and in the midst 
of a soil where no wells at all might be expected, two or more are often safely 
sunk within a few feet of one another. They occur, however, most frequently 
in the south-west of the district, and there are some in Chdndpur parganah 
which, protected during the rains by a thatch, have lasted for over a quarter 
of a century. Here, and in the neighbouring parganahs of the Dhampur tahsfl, 
an underground perennial spring greatly increases the yield of the wells. The 
ham well is almost always worked with the charras — a shallow leathern bucket 
about feet in diameter. In 1874 there were twelve wells where two such 
buckets could be used simultaneously, and of these one was lined with wood ; but 
with even one charras a bam well can incessantly water one-third of an acre 
daily. The second or ordinary kind of earthen well is 
dug in the beginning of the cold season, only to fall in 
again after the arrival of the rains, and lasts, in fact, less than two-thirds of the 
year. Its water is extracted by means of the lever or dhenkli already described 
in the notices on Budaun and other districts. Two dhenklis may sometimes 
be worked over one well, but even then the process of irrigation is slow and 


Dhenkli wells. 
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laborious. A dhenkli well may be made to water from one-twelfth to one-third 
of an acre daily. The manner of baling water up from rivers and ponds into the 
fields has been once described,^ and to reiterate old remarks on this subject is 
needless. This simple method is probably the best practicable for the money 
which the cultivator is prepared to spend on the process ; but it remains to be 
seen whether some cheap arrangement in the way of an Archimedean screw 
might not answer his purpose better. 

Passing from water-supply to calamities caused by its temporary stoppage, 
Famines and scar- ^e find that Bijnor has in the present century suf- 
fered from five serious famines or scarcities caused by 
drought. Researches as to similar visitations in former centuries are useless. 
Famines are indeed said to have ravaged Northern India in 1345, 1471, 
1631, 1661,1739, 1770, and 1783; but although some of these must have 
extended to Bijnor,® we have no record of their effect on what now con- 
stitutes that district. The first year whose hungry annals 
need be noticed is 1803-04, when Bijnor, lately ceded to 
the East India Company, still formed part of the Moradabad district. The 
rains failed apparently in the middle of the autumn sowings, and on the 5th 
July, 1803, Mr. W. Leycester, the collector, informed his superiors that the 
young cotton and sugarcane crops were drooping for want of water, while 
great fears were entertained for the whole of the kharif harvest. But the Board 
of Revenue was engaged with more serious demonstrations of famine in dis- 
tricts lower down the Ganges ; and little attention seems to have been paid to 
Moradabad until after the failure of the autumn harvest remissions of revenue 
to the amount of Rs. 2,50,000 were recommended. Tho year 1804 opened 
darkly with the menace of a yet graver disaster. A partial fall of rain in tho 
preceding September had encouraged the peasantry to sow their spring crops ; 
but when January had passed, and still no showers enme to refresh the 
stunted seedlings, starvation seemed desperately near. At tho close of Janu- 
ary grain stood at prices which wore then considered dear, wheat being sold 
at 89 and gram at 49 sers for the rupee. But within a week of these quota- 
tions wheat had risen to 31 and gram to 35 sers. In order to provide them- 
selves with tho food that was every day becoming dearer, the cultivators were 
selling their implements and their cattle. The landholders were absconding 
to avoid the tax-gatherer, or bringing false criminal charges against the revenue 
contractors to silence by arrest unwelcome demands for payment. The 
revenue contractors themselves were so much in arrears that tho collector wae 
I Supra, pp. 31-32. « See Gazetteer, IL, 32. 
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unable to make from bis treasury the usual advances for the cultivation of 
sugarcane. At what time liunger became fatal it is impossible to say, as in those 
days of still unsettled government human life was a thing of smaller account 
than no\v. But there mnsthave been much misery and not a few deaths. Proofs of 
severe distress were not wanting when in April the few crops that had attained 
maturity were plundered by starving rioters. To repress such outbreaks and 
assist in the collection of the revenue, Mr. Leycestcr juiplied for military aid ; 
but hope and order wore restored in July by a copious downfall of rain. 
There is no doubt that advances to meet the expenses of autumn cultivation 
W’ero granted by Government to the impoverished peasantry, but it does 
not appear to what amount; and out of a total revenue of Rs, 23,93,097, 
Rs. 5,11,679 were remitted in Moradabad during the continuance of the scar- 
city. 

From the minor scarcities which visited the North-West Provinces 
between 1803-04 and the next great famine in 1837-38 Bijnor escaped with 
tolerable impunity. Indeed, whilst other districts were suffering in 1819, the 
collector (of Moradabad) writes that ho bad never seen so fine an autumn 
crop as had just been garnered in his district. That district fared less for- 
tunately in 1825, when the autumn crop was almost annihi- 
Scarcity of 1825-26. ^ 

lated by drought ; but the proceeds of their cotton and 

sugarcane, which bad been but little affected, saved the agricultural popula- 
tion from any severe destitution. The ftiilure of the spring liarvest next year, 
though causing great distress in the neighbouring tahsils of southern Morada- 
bad, was less felt in Bijnor. We hear that tahslls Nagina, Bijnor, and 
Dhampur, the basins of the Ganges and Uainganga, yielded some, albeit a 
scanty, return to their cultivators. Tahsil Cliandpiir is described as having 
suffered less than some other parts of Northern Moradabad. The collectors of 
North and South Moradabad received liberty to suspend one-quarter of the 
revenue demand for 1825-26. Of tills perini.ssion it was found unnccessaiy to 
take advantage, but during the scarcity no less than Rs. 70,000 were granted 
as advcanccs to the cultivators of the two divisions. 


Ill its beginning the famine of 1837-38 resembled that of 1803-04, but in 

^ its progress and effects it was, as regards Bijnor, far less 

r’amine of 1837-38. rm • ,norr. , , 

severe, ino rains lailea in 1837 just when they w-ore 
most required for the sustenance of the autumn crop, and, as in 1803, a partial 
fall of rain during September only served to excite hopes which were doomed 
to disappointment. Despair succeeded elation, prices rose, and neither the 
road nor the river, the store -house nor the grain-boat, were safe from the bauds 

36 
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of famislieJ plnmlorors who roved about the country seeking what they might 
devour. It would appear, however, that some rain afterwards fell, for the 
spring crop fared well, and on the 13th of February wo find Lord Auck- 
land, while dilating on the misery elsewhere, writing as follows ; — 

Rohilkhand has suffered far less severely * * eastern 

parts of the province the crop is scanty, but in Moradabad it is generally con- 
sidered an average season ; and notwithstanding the want of rain in December 
and Jajuiary, a good fall during the first half of the current month would 
ensure a fair return to the agriculturist.” 

Lord Auckland’s prognostications wore speedily justified. In the first 
half of February fell rain which practically removed the fear of further 
suffering from Bijnor and the rest of Rohilkhand. Confidence was restored 
and prices fell. The remissions of revenue in Bijnor during 1837-38, of 
which a largo portion must of course be ascribed to the drought, amounted to 
Rs, 91,069. 

In 1860 the rains again failed, and, as a consequence, the autumn harvest 

, ^ also. So early as July the Lieutenant-Governor writes 

Famine of 1860-61. , , . , 

that the price of wheat has risen to 14 and even 11 J 
sers the rupee, while the inhabitants of Western Rohilkhand have been driven 
to use mango-stones as an article of diet. A fall of rain in the middle of the 
same month mended matters but little, and distress became severe in Bijnor 
towards the close of the year, when the scanty khan/ had been succeeded by 
an equally unpromising spring crop. The increase of destitution early in 1861 
forced Government to adopt measures of relief. Able-bodied paupers were 
employed on public works at wages which, in order to exclude all but the 
really starving, were fixed on the lowest possible scale. Old or infirm persons 
and young children were supplied with cooked food, and women of the better 
class, who according to the custom of the country lived in seclusion, were 
paid a small daily pittance to spin in their own houses thread out of cotton 
gratuitously supplied. The number of persons thus relieved, which in 
February had been 25,379 only, increased in April to 115,882, and rose 
steadily until the fall of rain in June and July again prepared the soil for 
tillage. The ranks of the paupers now thinned rapidly ; but famine cannot 
suddenly be allayed, and it was not until October, when the autumn reapings 
had increased the stock of food and thereby lowered prices, that Government 
felt justified in withholding relief. The total income for relief purposes 
amounted to Rs. 33,484, and of this Rs. 5,606 was contributed by Government 
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itself, Rs. 21,000 by the central relief committee at Agra,^ and Rs. 6,564 by 
local subscribers, the remainder consisting of miscellaneous receipts. Tho 
actual expenditure amounted to Rs. 31,858 only, and for this sum no less than 
936,489 persons were relieved during the course of the fiimiiio. But the money 
spent on relief does not represent the whole cost of tho drought. Out of its 
surplus funds the Agra committee advanced Rs. 20,000 towards providing 
destitute husbandmen with the materials of cultivation ; while Government 
granted remissions of revenue to the sum of Rs. 22,518. To give any accurate 
account of tho mortality from starvation is iin 2 >ossiblo. ‘‘ No general registeiT 
of deaths was kept at the time, and even if there had been such a record, tho 
knowledge that it was framed amid confusion and panic would very much 
weaken its claim to accuracy.” “ Tho records of crime will, however, assist 
us to form some idea of tho distress that prevailed. In 1861 no less than 1,216 
offences against property were reported, as against 756 and 906 only in tho 
preceding and succeeding years. 

In 1868 the earlier autumn sowings were again destroyed by drought, 

and, as in 1860, a fall of rain in July encouraged the cul- 

1 amine of I8C8-69. ' ’ , . 

tivators to proceed with tillage which was rendered useless 
by a succeeding period of rainless months. By the end of • October tho bulk of 
the autumn crops, including rice and sugar, had been ruined, and in tho 
following month unmistakable signs of distress appeared. Pools and tanks 
were filled with hungry wretches searching for water-nuts and edible roots, 
while the demand for cmj)loymcnt became pressing. Government now offered 
advances for the construction of masonry wells and ordered tho suspension 
of the first instalment of autumn rovcniio ; but a more effective measure was 
adopted in December, when relief works were opened. Able-bodied applicants 
were employed on famine wages to repair roads, clear out the Nagina canal, 
and excavate tanks. The number of persons thus relieved amounted at the end 
of December to 53,978, anti went on steadily increasing. In January and 
February showers of rain refreshed the few spring crops that had been already 
sown, and enabled the peasantry to plant their sugarcane. But distress con- 
tinued to grow more severe, and in the latter month seventeen poor-houses woro 
of^ened for the reception of those who from various causes were unfit for work. 
In March and April hunger reached its height. About a quarter only of tho 
average spring crop was garnered, and tho number of labourers on relief works 
reached in tho former month the alarming figure of 579,610. Wages were now 

1 This committee was a charitable association started with a view to famine relief, and 
deriving its funds from voluiUary contributions in England and India. - Ginllcstomj’a 

lieport on Famines, para^ HI, • ' 
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reduced, with the desired eflect of thinning the gangs ; and a further reduction 
was accomplished by similar means in May, when the harvests in other districts 
had caused a fall in the price of food. From this time onwards a distinct im- 
provement took place. In J uly, how’ever, prices again rose, owing to the absence 
of rain, and in the beginning of August the people were seized with the panic 
of a second drought. It was an evil time for tho bonches inutiles. Oases were 
known in wliicli aged women were turned out of doors by their relations, as 
better fitted for starvation than work. But a heavy do\vnpour in the iniddh^ 
of August removed all further apprehension, and relief works were closed in 
October, Tho total expenditure ou these works and poor-houses amounted 
during the course of the famine to Rs. 1,79,483, of which Rs. 24,100 was 
defrayed out of private subscriptions,^ and the remainder by Government. It 
w'as computed that starvation had killed betAveen 3,0w0 and 4,000 persons ; but, 
in spite of the general distress, no attacks on granaries or other receptacles of 
corn were reported. 

The follcnving statement shows the prices of grain prevalent not only 
during the famine itself, but also in the niontbs of decline and recovery that 
preceded and succeeded it : — 


Year. 

Month. 

j4mount of grain purchasable for one rupee. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Bajra * 

Joar. 

llice. 

Gran>. 





s. 

C. 

s. 

c. 

B. V. 

s. 

c. 

s. c. 

B. c. 


f 

July 

M. 

24 

0 

29 

0 

•ti 




... 


1 

August 


20 

0 

26 

0 




... 


1 llltR ^ 

! 

September 

... 

17 

0 

25 

0 


• a 


... 




October 


•12 

8 

16 

8 


*4 






November 

... 

12 

4 

15 

8 


»« 



... 



December 

«« • 

10 

4 






... 

•at 



January 


n 

4 

14 

12 








February 

... 

11 

10 

15 

a 

12 10 

13 

3 

9 1 

11 d 



March 


12 

14 

15 

6 

n 13 

13 

12 

9 0 

12 8 



April 

... 

14 

6 

20 

7 

11 11 

15 

3 

9 10 

12 8 



May 


ITi 

12 

2J 

6 

10 1) 

15 

3 

8 15 

12 6 

1869..,^ 


June 

t 1 • 

M 

15 

18 

6 

i 7 11 

10 

2 

7 14 

6 0 



July 

*1. 

10 

12 

13 

1 

1 7 14 

7 

8 

0 12 

9 14 



August 


10 

2 

12 

7 ' 


1 1 

10 

8 0 

9 0 



September 

I*. 

10 

I 

13 

s i 

i 

11 

4 

8 3 

9 0 



October 

.«« 


G 

10 

8 1 

J3 5 



10 4 

7 14 


1 

November 

• •• 

' 10 

0 

10 

2 

H 10 

... 


10 12 

9 0 


L 

December 

... 

10 

2 

11 

4 

13 12 

15 

14 

10 2 

9 0 

( 


January 

. • • 

9 

7 

10 

2 

16 0 

1 *8 

0 

10 10 

8 12 

1870... 

i 

February 

,,, 

10 

0 

1.5 

4 

15 13 

16 

4 

1 10 10 

8 8 

( 

1 

March 

... 

9 

1 

7 

12 

0 

14 9 

15 

4 

9 8 

10 0 


^ Araougsl thoHc subs(inpt\ons was a sum of Us. 6,000 collected by the central relief corn- 
miltee at Allahabad, a society corresponding to that at Agra in 1860-6 L ® The gaps in* 
Ibis table ivie tho^jc Kit by Mi. Hcuvey,lfom wliobo narrative the prices here given are taken# 
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stone. 


Kuiikur. 


In the past year (1877) the rains fell too late to prevent an almost entire 
failure of the autumn crop. To mitigate the general distress relief works 
’were opened in September, and have been in progress ever since ; but with 
the garnering of the spring crop distress has lessened. 

In mineral products the district is poor. Stone is little used for con- 

, , structive purposes, and any quarries which may have existed 

Mineral products, . . | ^ ^ ^ i i • j j 

in ancient times have been closed. So far back, indeed, 

as the middle of the last century, the builder of the castle near Najibabad had no 
bettor quarry to look to than the old fort of Mordhvaj. Kun- 
kur or nodular limestone, the material to which roads else- 
where in the Qangetic valley owe their excellence, is almost 
entirely wanting in Bijnor. The few knobs obtainable are dug 
ut Salimpur and Saktalpur in parganah Bdshta, but most of the small quantity 
required is quarried beside the SoMui river in Muzaffarnagar, and floated down to 
Bijnor during the rains, The average cost of kunkur when stacked for metalling 
is Rs. 17 per hundred cubic feet. A road 12 feet wide could not be metalled with 
6 inches of this material for less than Rs. 6,000 a mile — a price which virtually 
prohibits the extension of highways so constructed. Mr. Markham onco dis- , 
covered a hard calcareous kimknr-like formation cropping out from the high 
bank of the Ganges near Ndgal. It has a honey •combed, nodular appear- 
ance,” and is apparently abundant in the locality named. If required for 
road-making, it could be floated down the river in the rains. Lime for mortar 
is obtained by burning kunkur or limestone from the 
Chdndi and Garlnval hills. Bricks measuring Q" x 4^" x 2 J" 

buildirig^matcrial!^^^^ Public Works Department at a cost of 

Rs. 9, 6, and 3 for 1st, 2iid, and 3rd class qualities respectively, 
but most towns have large private kilns where a worse and cheaper article is 
produced. The only other building material that need be noticed is timber. 
The price per cubic foot of sal and other timber for building varies from Rs. 2 
to Rs. 3, according to size and quality. 


Lime. 


PART III. 

Inhabitants, Institutions, and Histohy of the District. 

The first census of the district took place in 1847, and gives a total 

Population. Census of population of 620,552 souls, or 325 to the (statute) 

square mile.^ There were 415,570 Hindus, of whom 

190,515 followed occupations unconnected with agriculture. The Musalm&ns 

1 Unlike succeeding enumerations, the census of 1817 employs as its standard of area the 
larger geographical square mile* 
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numbered 204,982 souls, of whom 44,343 were engaged in cultivation. There 
were 3,030 villages or townships, of which 1,97 6 were inhabited ; and of those 
1,904 had less than 1,000, 61 between 1,000 and 5,000, and 11 over 5,000 inha- 
bitants. The latter were as follows -.—Nagina (14,001), ChAndpur (11,491), 
Sherkot (11,214), Bijnor (9,280), Siohara (9,099), Dhdinpur (8,207), Nihtaur 
(8,129), Kiratpur (7,878), Mandawar (6,881), Jhdlu (6,551), and Sahaspur 
(6,414). The town population thejpfore amounted to 99,275, or 625 per cent, 
of the total population. This enumeration was eflccted on somewhat crude 
principles, and the numbers of male and female inhabitants were not recorded 
separately. 

The next general census took place in 1853, and showed a total population 
C f 1853 695,521, with a density of 366 to the square mile. The 

total area of the district, estimated at 1,218,561 acres in 
1847, has in 1853 fallen to 1,216,005 acres ; but the difference may bo due to 
more accurate measurement in the latter year. The population was thus dis- 
tributed: — 



AtjricuUurisis. 

Non~agricuUuri$ta. 

Total. 

Grand total, 


Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Agricultu- 

Tists. 

Non-agricul- 

turists. 

Hindus 

136,819 

98,796 

128,377 

110,802 

335,615 

239.179 

464,794 

Musalmans... 

35,613 

22,811 

96,425 

85,878 

48,424 . 

182,303 

230,727 

Tiital ... 

152,432 

121,607 

224,802 

196,680 

374,039 

421,483 

695,521 


It will be seen that in six years the population had increased by 74,969 
persons. The number of villages and townships is the same as in 1847, but 
two less are recorded as inhabited. Of these 1,900 Jiad less than 1,000, 62 
between 1,000 and 5,000, and 13 over 5,000 inhabitants. The population of 
Najibabad amounted to 19,999 ; of Nagina to 13,462 ; of Chandpur to 
12,748 ; of Sherkot to 12,084 ; of Bijnor to 11,745 ; of Kiratpur to 
9,567 ; of Siohara to 9,221 ; of Mand4war to 7,737 ; of Nihtaur to 7 587 ; 
of Sahaspur to 6,442 ; of Afzalgarh to 6,143 ; of Jh^lu to 5,716 ; and of Dham- 
pur to 5,633, Two towns were therefore added to the list of 1847, viz., Najib- 
abad and Afzalgarh. The reason why the former was probably omitted from 
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that list is that it stands on the lands of five separate villages, whoso popula- 
tion must have been separately taken ; while the addition of Afzalgarh to the 
new list may be ascribed to the increase of inhabitants caused by advancing 
tillage in what was before a wild and uncultivated tract. 

The penultimate census, that of 1865, sliowed a distinct improvement 
Census of 18 C 5 . n^ethod over both its predecessors. Details as' to castes 
and occupations, the pr^ortion of ohildren to adults, and 
other matters, were taken for the first time. The returns showed, however, 

a decrease of 4,546 in the total population, which was now distributed as 
follows : — 


Agricultural. 


NoN-A ORtCULTTJRAL. 


Malts, Females. 


Religion. 


Males. Females^ 


Hindus ... 60,417 
Musaltnans, 16,304 



95,781 67,546j 81,918 41,635 276,080 31,498 84,197 130,787 68,413 414,895 690,975 


Besides the population here shown there were 17 Europeans and 17 
Eurasians, The population to the square mile was returned as 367 ; but the 
total area shows a decrease since 1853 of 17*72 square miles, caused pro- 
bably by the transfer to Garhwiil, before the publication of the census report, 
of all lands lying north-east of the submontane road. Of the 3,028 villages and 
townships, 1,967 are recorded as inhabited ; and of these 1,888 had less than 
1,000, and 66 between 1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants. The 13 towns with over 
6,000 inhabitans were Najibabad (19,557), Nagfna (19,075), Bijnor (12,566), 
Chandpur (11,286), Kiratpur (8,971), Sioh&ra (8,710), Nihtaur (8,195), Afzal- 
garh (7,851), Manddwar (7,626), Sahaspur (6,196), Shorkot (5,735) , Dh&m- 
pur (5,651), and Jhfi.lu (5,522). 

It remains to notice the statistics collected at the census of 1872, As 

CensuB of 1878. perfect yet obtained, these statistics 

deserve greater detail than those of former enucaeratious; 
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and the following table thcrefol‘0 shows the population for eachparganah separ- 
ately : — 


Parganali. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans and otiiebs 
NOT Hindus. 

Total. 

Number of persona per 
square mile. 

Vp to 1 5 years. 

Adults^ 

m. 

Up to \ years. 

Adults. 

j.' 

"cS 

Female. 

S 

Female. 

o 

*5 

Female. 

6 

s 



Female, 

Bijnor 

... 

8,001 

5.G25 

12,102 

10,001 

3,525 

2,758 

4.976 

4,712 

28,601 

23,286 

603 

Daranagar 


6,8 M 

5,086 

10,48^ 

9,055; 

2,317 

1,904 

3,35? 

3,283 

32,950 

19,32; 

436 

Mandawar 


6,570 

6,108 

9.16^< 

8,304| 

1.867 

1,726 

2,658 

2,660 

20,163 

17,798 

366 

Burhpur 


6,498 

4,506 

7,900 

7,229 

2.206 

1,049 

3.109 

2,909 

18,712 

16,613 

503 

Chindpur 


9«,89 

7,788 

13.974 

12.849; 

4,52.v 

3.869 

6,609 

6,274 

35,000 

30,770 

494 

Bashta 


6,216 

3,869 

7,072 

6,106 

1,370 

1,121 

l,'r)4 

l,eC6 

15,428 

12,760 

274 

Siohira 


6,227 

.'■,227 

9,223 

7,928- 

3,770 

3,237 

5,771 

6,648 

24,991 

22,040 

436 

Slierkot 


12 109 

9,870 

17,645 

16,198 

6,289 

6,208 

8,022 

8,729 

44,625 

40,005 

560 

Nihtaur 


6,035 

3,776 

0,927 

6,197 

3.422 

2,93.5 

4,605 

4,677 

19,8^9 

17,684 

686 

Barhapura 


4,181 

3, 20 8 

8,474 

5,H78l 

1 ,795 

1 4S0 

s,6be 

2,335 

15,136 

12,401 

146 

Afzalgarh 


8,846 

6.850 

13,736 

1 1 ,890’ 

4,634 

3,743 

6,810 

6,3 12( 

34,066 

28.815 

342 

Nagina 


1<»,410 

8,340 

, U7i6 

13,063 

6.242 

5,;i 1 B 

8,258 

8,301 

39,650 

35,052 

740 

Kiratpur 


6,682 

6 152 

: 9.817 

8,6l.'l! 

4,36(1 

3,750 

5 62? 

5,929 

26,492 

23,444 

574 

Najibabad 


9,064 

7,259 

1 14,R29 

12,3.50; 

5,127 

4 406 

7,398 

7,058 

36,418 

31,073 

1 63 

Akbarabad 


4,099 

3,044 

' 6.814 

5,031 * 

1 

1.400 

1,183 

1,856 

1,733 

13,169 

10,991 

426 

Total 

... 

103,730 

84 726 1.59, 705 

1 

1 

140,281 1 

52,863 

44,507 

73,936 

72,345 

306,294 

341,869 



Mr. Markham gives tlio population per square mile as 394 a4, the differ- 
ence being duo to the fact that his calculations are based on a diftorent and 
probably more accurate measurement, that of the revenue survey.* But even 
if we prefer the lower estimate of the census, the density for the Bijnor popu- 
lation will still be found above the average of the Nortli- Western Provinces, 
which is 381 '24 only to the square mile ; so that Bijnor cannot be so poor 
and backward a district as is generally auppo.sed. Deducting the sparsely inha- 
bited forest area and its estimated population, Mr. Markham crowds the 
open and cultivated country with abont 490'53 souls to the square mile. The 
census goes even farther, giving 711'4 inhabitants to every square mile of 
cultivation. The table just given shows that Hindu males in 1872 numbered 
268,596, or 54*4 per cent, of the entire Hindu population ; while the number of 
Hindu females was 225,005, or 45-6 per cent, of that population. In the 
same manner the Musalman males amoiint to 126,746, or 52-1 per cent., 

the\muri%TBiT‘c revenaesurvey, I.8C8,ana according to 
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and tbo Musalmuii females to 116,709, or 47*9 per cent., of tho total 
Musalmdn population. Or, taking the whole population, we find that there is 
a percentage of 53*62 males to 46'36 females, and of 67*0 Hindds to 33*0 
Musalmdns. 

Statistics relating to bodily infirmities were collected for the first time in 
1872. They showed the existence in the district of 83 
insane persons (20 females), or 0*8 per 10,000 of the popula- 
tion ; 15 idiots (9 fetiial(?s), or 0*2 per 10,000; 164 deaf and dumb (61 females), 
or 2*2 per 10,000 ; 2,016 blind (837 females), or 27*3 per 10,000; and 193 lepers 
(28 females), or 2*6 per 10,000. Age statistics were collected at the same time, 
and for what tliey may be worth are given in tho following table. As Indian 
country-folk rarely know their own ages, approximate correctness was all that 
the enumerator could hope for : — 




Hindus, 


1 Mvsalmdns, 

Total population^ 
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Ph 

a-t 


Ph 

Ph 

Pk 

Up to 1 year 

14,878 

6 6 

13 74tt 

6 1 

7,820 

61 

7,401 

6*3 

22,701 

67 

21,159 

6*1 

Between 1 and 6 

37,989 

14-8 

32,422 

14 4 

18,763 

14 « 

17,310 

14-8 

66,764 

143 

49,767 

14 6 

6 12 

30,627 

14 

27,910 

12-4 

18,657 

14-7 

14,345 

122 

68,292 

14-7 

42 260 

12*4 

12 ,, 20 

46,593 

17 3 

34,848 

15-4 

20.966 

16 6 

18,003 

16-4 

67,655 

170 

62,867 

16-5 

20 „ SO 

63,452 

19-1 

44,974 

19 9 

24,236 

19*6 

2.3,342 

20*8 

77,698 

19-6 

68,328 

20*0 

30 „ 40 

36,757 

13 3 

50,607 

13'6 

16,563 

130 

15,835 

13-5 

52,330 

1.3*21 

46,447 

13*6 

40 „ So 

22,502 

8-.3 

21,646 

9*6 

11,046 

8’7 

11,146 

9*6 

33,550 

8*4| 

32,693 

9-6 

„ 60 60 .. 

1 1,383 

4-8 

n,.521 

61 

6.611 

4*4 

6,806 

4-9 

16,996 

4*2 

17,328 

6 1 

Above 00 years 

6,415 

2’3 

7,429 

3-3 

3,094 

i 

2*5 

3,489 

2*9 

9, .609 


10,918 

3*2 


The figures hitherto given are the dry bones of fact, interesting only to 
the statist. But we now turn to’ a subject which should be 
less repollant — that of castes. Distributing the Hindu popu- 
lation into four conventional classes, the census shows 28,789 Brahmans (12,871 
females) ; 66,693 R^^jputs (30,649 females); 17,114 Baniy as (7,911 females), 
and 380,805 persons as belonging to the other castes” (173,574 females). 


Of the Brahmans 26,610 are included in tho great Gaur subdivision, 649 
Brahmans Sfiraswats, 609 are Kanaujiyas, and the remainder are 

unspecified fn the census returns, or entered as belonging to 
37 
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minor tribes. The traditions of the Ganrs and Saraswats have been already des* 
cribed,^ and those of the Kanaujiyas will be given in the notice on the Farukb- 
abad district, where they are the prevailing Brahman clan. Amongst minor tribes 
is the Ach^raj, with 92 members, sometimes called Mahabrahrnans or Katiyas* 
In order to understand why these men are considered so impure and degraded, 
it is necessary to know that the house aud kinsmen of a dead person are held 
unclean for thirteen days after his death. The Mahabrahman, who during the 
interval enters that house and receives from those kinsmeu gifts for the welfare 
of their dead.brother’s soul, also becomes unclean ; and his touch, aud even pre- 
sence, are carefully avoided by high-caste Hindus. The title of Mahdbraliman, 
or great Brahman, has been bestowed on this caste either by others in irony, or 
by the Katiyas themselves, to dignify a mean trade by a grand name. 
Amongst the ‘‘unspecified’’ are a fair number of Joshis or Jotishis, who per- 
haps entered themselves as belonging to other septs, but in 1865 numbered, 
as a separate class, over 1,200 persons. The name Jotishi shows its possessors to 
be astrologers ; but they are also known as Dakaut, Bhiirdra, and Padia. They 
receive fees for interpreting tho stars and averting the influence of such as are 
disastrous. Of their reputed ancestor Dakhacbdrya they know nothing except 
the name. Some account of other inferior or doubtful Brahman races, the 
Bh^ts and Tagas, will be given in describing the “ other castes.” There are 
about 980 Brahman land-owners in the district, their possessions being largest 
in the three parganalis of the Bijnor tahsil. As tenants they are most numer- 
ous in the Chandpur, Afzalgarh, and Bushtu parganahs. But the Brahman 
can in most cases derive an income from other sources than the land. Fees 
for religious rites, offerings, and alms are his peculiar perquisites ; and it is 
considered rather disreputable than otherwise for him personally to engage in 
tillage. 

Amongst Rajputs the principal classes are the Chauhfiu (53,306), Bach- 
hal (l,540j, Bais (1,452;, Kachhw^ha (1,349), Seleh (1,271), 
Rathor (1^117;, Gahlot, Gaur, Ghaghi, Hateh, NAgbansi, 
Patihir, Pansara, Raikwar, Sisodiya, Sirohi, Tuar or Tomar, aud Tarkhar; tho 
remainder are unspecified. 

It has been already mentioned (Gazetteer, IV., 545) that the census returns 
of Chauhdns for Rohilkhand have been vitiated by the want 
of distinction between Chauhans proper .and an inferior race 
also known as Cbauhfi.ns, but resembling Giijars in character and origin. Most 
of the Bijnor Chauhans belong to the latter class. They renounce all claim to 
^ For Gaura see Gazetteer, III., 355 ; and for SarasTvats, Ibid, 494. 


Rajputs. 


Chauhans. 
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be considered, like the Chauhins of Mainpuri, ParUibner, and Nimrana, des- 
cendants of Prithirtlj, the last Hindu king of Dehli, slain by Shahfib*ud-dia ia 
1193 ; and hero it should be mentioned that the Chauhtins of Mandawar in this 
district must not be confounded with the Chauhtins of Mand^iwar in Jaipur. 
The aoi-disant Chanhans of Bijiior are a body of very mixed origin — some 
being Gahlots, some Pramars, some Bais, some Goods, and so forth. They 
are divided into three classes — (1) Chaudhari, (2) Padhiin, and (3) Khagi Chau- 
hans. Renounced by true Kshatriyas in neighbouring districts, they intermarry 
amongst themselves. A Chaudhari, for instance, will marry the daughter of 
a PaJhan, but I'efuses to give his daughter in marriage to a Padhdn bride- 
groom. This arrangement, which is in strict accordance with the. Hindu idea 
that a man may marry beneath him, but a woman never, is alone sufficient to 
prove the superiority of the Chaudharis. The Khagis are confessedly the 
lowest of the three classes, and consider the remarriage of widows lawful. 
Some of these Chauhans claim descent from Rdjputs who, by crossing the Indus 
with Akbar’s general Man Singh in 1586, are said to have become to some 
degree outcasts. On this tradition depends an ingenious, though of course inaccu- 
rate, derivation of their name. By quitting India for Kdbul Man Singh’s 
retainers are said to have suffered loss {lidn) of the four (cAau) requisites of 
Hindu communion — their religion {dharm)^ ceremonies (rui), piety {diyd)^ and 
duties {karrtit). The real derivation of Chauhun is lost in obscurity, but the earliest 
form of the word known to occur is Chahuman. Others of the Bijnor Chau- 
hans say that they were led hither by one Raja Tatar Singli in the reign of 
Huniayun (1530-155d). The Bachhals are Rajputs of the Sombansi stock, 
and are said by Sir Hewn Elliot to have .succeeded the Gujars as the prevailing 
clan in many pjirts of Rohilkhand. The Bais is one of the thirty-six royal 
races {chhnttis kula) of Rajpufs, and claims amongst its scions King kSaliv^hana, 
the founder of the era. The Bijnor members of this clan can give no very 
definite account of their origin. They do not know when their ancestors 
settled in this district, but it is conjectured that they came here from the eastern 
districts in the time of Akbar,”^ The Kachbwahas have been already described 
in the notice on the neighbouring district of Muzaffarnagar. According to Mr. 
Beames this race is mentioned in old inscriptions under the name of Kachhapa- 
ghdta or ‘Hortoise-slayer but Sir Henry Elliot prefers the form KashwSha, 
as the Kachhwahas claim descent from Kasha, the eldest son of Rama. The 
R^thors of this district do not apparently claim descent from the ancient 
Eathor dynasty of Kanauj. The remaining clans are too insignificant in numbers 

* Memorandum on the castes of Bijnor, written for the census of 1865 by Deputy Collector 
Kunvrar (now Raja) Lachhman Singh. 
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to deserve special notice hero. The lauded possessions of Rajputs, including 
in that term Chauhans, are far larger than those of any other class in the dis- 
triot, being widest in parganahs Barhapura and Akbarabad. They furnish 
Bijnor with its most numerous class of tenants, and as such are most numer- 
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Khattri *«• 

919 

Orb pyv MS 

KoU 

32 

Pasi (fowler and watchman) 

Kumb&r (potter) 

9,470 

Patwa (oecklace-makcr)... 

Kfirwi 

fi6 

Tiabti ... .«• M 

Kuzahar (iog-raaker) 

21 

Hamaia 

Lodha 

294 

Kammal (fortune-teller, soothsayer) 

Loh6r (blacksmith) 

67* 

Kawa ... 

Machhera 

233 

Sani (market gardener) ... 

Miamar (builder) 

36 

Sikh 

Mali (gardener) 

30,498 

Sundr (metallurgist) 

MalUh (boatman) 

4JO 

Taga 

Manibar (bracelet-maker) 

6 

Tamoli (bctelnut-seller),. 

Mewati 

1,422 

Tawaif (prostitute) 

Mochi (cobbler) ... 

93 

Teli (oilman)... 

Nakkara (drummer) 


Tbatbera 

Wat (acrobat)... 

1,067 

Vaishiiu 

Wuuia (saltpetre-worker) 

60 



Supporting their pretensions by a reforenco to the Bhdgavat PurAna, 
which asserts that the cowherd adopted as his father by 
Krishna was a Vaisya, tlie Ahi'rs claim to be descended from 
that ancient mercantile class. In the systematic ethnology of the Hindus, 
they are popularly regarded as Siidras, or sometimes as the otfspring of a 
Rajput slave and Vaisya slave-girl, and with the latter tradition is connected 
a local derivation of their name. The children of these slaves are said to have 
propitiated snakes with the milk of their herds, and hence to have been 
called a/tt’Am or serpent-lovers, in allusion to the snake worship which once 
HO extensively prevailed. The true derivation has been already mentioned.^ 
Althoirgh recorded towards the close of the sixteenth century as the principal 
landholding class in pargauah Nagina, the Ahirs are now numerous neither 
as proprietors nor tenants. Their chief occupation is the tending of cattle. 

As to the origin of the name Baiijara or Briujara authorities differ. 

Shakospear assorts that tho word is derived from the 
Baojaras. Persian biranjar, a rice-carrier, while Sir Henry Elliot 

assures us that it comes from the Sanskrit hanij, a merchant, and that we 
are not to look to Persia for tho origin of the name.” Banjaras are gener- 
ally carriers, although sometimes cattle-grazers also. They are found settled 
all along the foot of the hills from this district down to Gorakhpur, their settle- 
ments or encampments being called tdndas. In their ranks are included both 
MusalmAns and Hindds. Such as belong to the former faith ascribe their origin 
to the neighbourhood of Multan, and their conversion from Hinddism to 
Shahdb-ud-din Ghori (1202-1206); but their appearance in this part of the 
country dates probably from about tho time of Nadir Shah’s invasion (1738). 
Hindu Banjdras prefer to be considered the descendants of Charans or bards, 
who, disregarding the literary accomplishments that were their birthright, 

> See Budaun, page 46. 
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preferred a wandering life. The Banjiiras of the North-Western Provinces belong 
chiefly to five great classes — the Turkia and Mukeri, mostly composed of 
Muhammadans; the Baid, Labana, and Bahrup, consisting principally of Hindds. 
All of these classes have subordinate tribes and gotrasj whose names clearly 
show that the B mjaras are a body of very mixed origin. Thus, the titles ofc 
Tomar and Gahlot appear side by side with that of Khilji, that of Ohauh^n with 
those of Patlian and Mughal. ^‘Before the predominance of the llohilla Afghans,” 
observes the writer lust quoted, “ the jurisdiction of the Rohilkhand Banjiiras was 
of great extent, and in the middle of the last century they hold a great portion 
of the forest, as well as of the country to the south of it.” Now, however, they 
have subsided into les.s ambitious pursuits than that of territorial power, and are 
chiefly remarkable for the confidence reposed in them as carriers. Their sacred 
character as the putative descendants of holy bards inspires the lawless with 
respect, and the merchandize under their cliarge is seldom interfered with. 
They have, moreover, a considerable share of that honesty which, even in India, 
is by no means rare amongst classes to whom honesty is a professional 
requisite. In the winter, they drive their cattle to graze in the forests, loading 
them both on the way thither and the return journey with the produce of the 
tracts through which they pass. Each community has a ndik or chief, whom all 
’ implicitly obey, and offences against trade or caste customs are punished by a 
panchdyat or a-ssembly of the tribe. The decisions of this body are said to have 
extended, until quite recent times, to the infliction of capital punishment ; and 
as the places visited by Banjaras are often remote and sometimes qutside the 
limits of British rule, the statement is not improbable. 

The Pouwar tribe of Bahrup BanjeJr as trace their origin to Darfinagar, 
and the same place is remarkable for its Bhats, a race 
akin in some respects to Banjaras. The Oharans, from 
whom Banjaras claim descent, are indeed sometimes classed as a division of the 
Bhats ; but the Charans are bards and heralds to the chiefs of Ilajputana, and 
are seldom or never met with in those provinces. Bhdts are considered even 
better carriers than Banjaras, and are, according to Raja Laohhman Singh, ^^tbe 
best protectors of property in transit from one place to another.” But their 
chief pursuits are minstrelsy and genealogy! Of the two subdivisions found 
in the north-west, one named Brahma Bhat or Birhm Bhat devotes itself to the 
former occupation, singing panegyrics and sometimes satires ; while the second, 
known as Taga, adopts the latter, being the pedigree-keepers of Hindus in 
general, and Rajputs in particular. The fear of being lampooned induces 
many to submit to the unwelcome exactions of the Bhat ; but his trade of 
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minstrel is often usurped in Rohilkhand by Gaur Brahmans. It is probable that 
the Bh&ts themselves have some trace of Brahman blood. Accounts differ as to 
their origin, but a Brahman ancestor or ancestress is generally introduced, and 
the most usual genealogies are those whicli derive them from the interoourco 
of a Brahman with a Sudra woman, or of a Kshatriya with a Brahman widow. 

About the Ghamars, writes Raja Lachhmau Singh, ^Hliere is nothing pecu- 
liar or interestinor and the same would appear to have been 
Chamars. , . . . ” on* i i . 

the opinion of Sir Henry Jilhot, who has given this caste a 

somewhat meagre notice. But their complexion and features, their sacrifices to 
devils (hhuf)^ their exclusion from the offices of Brahman priests (purohit), their 
habit of living apart in little hamlets of their own (cha?nrdwaii), and their heredi- 
tary status, often one of mere serfdom, mark the Chamars as an outcast and per- 
haps aboriginal race, whose history would form an interesting subject of inquiry. 

The Gujars have been described at length in the notice on the neigh- 
bouring district of Saharanpur. They claim sometimes a 
Rajput, surae times an Alar ancestor ; but as there pointed 
out, their origin may probably be traced to au ancient Tatar or Scythian 
tribe. They have given their name not only to the great peninsula of Gujardt 
and a celebrated battle-field in the Panjdb, but to a tract in the Upper Dudb. 
It was from this last tract that they are said, in the third quarter of the last 
century, to have entered Bij nor, where they took service under the Nawdb 
Najib-ud-daula. The name is locally derived from gO‘Chai\ or cow grazier ; but 
the derivation of go-chor^ or cow thief, would have been just as appropriate, for 
the Gujars are great cattle-lifters. Out of 293 Giijar landholders, 217 were at 
the beginning of the current settlement located in parganah Dardnagar. There 
were at the same time 1,694 Giijar tenants, of whom nearly half were supplied 
by the two parganabs of Bashta and Mandawar. The barber under his Persian 
name of Hajjam or Hindi title of Nai, is as common in Bijnor as elsewhere in a 
country whose inhabitants never shave themselves. Of the 
Jats a detailed account has been given in the Meerut notice. 
They are divided in this district into three classes — Chaudharis, Deswdlas, and 
Pachdndes. The first, who are said to have settled here more 

Jats. 

than three hundred years ago, style themselves KhoH or 
inferior Banas, and claim descent from the Gahlot B&nds of Mew&r. They 
allow their sons, but not their daughters, to intermarry with other Jdts. The 
Deswdlas are more numerous. Their chief family, that of Sdhanpur, brings its 
ancestors from Jhind in the middle of the sixteenth century. In the next gene- 
ration the fortunes of the house were improved by its scion Mdchbpaddratb, whose 
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manly appearance and long moustaches attracted the notice of Prince Salim, 
afterwards the Emperor Jahangir, then hunting on tho banks of the Ganges near 
Hard war. Milchhpadar^jth proved so useful an assistant in the chase that a 
grant of untaxed land was conferred upon him. The grant is said to have com- 
prised about 700 villages along the foot of the hills from Ndgal to Barhapura ; 
but from so uncultivated a tract the grantee could have derived little profit. 
Tho present head of the family is Rai llimmat Singh. Of the Pachfinde 
class few inombors are found in tho district, and those few form no alliancoa 
with the other two classes. Tlie most distinguished Pachande of recent 
times was Khwaja Almas Ali, the Nawab Vazir’s deputy in Rohilkhand, shortly 
before its cession to the British. As landowners Jats hold about one-sixth of tho 
whole district, their possessions being largest in pargana Najibabad, whero the 
S&haiipnr estate lies. They are also, next to Ohauhans, tho largest class of 
tenants in the district. The great bulk of tho Julahds or weavers are Musal- 

^ ^ mans, but such us are Hindus call themselves for the sako 

Julahas, 1 . • . m • 

of distinction Bhainhar, a name corresponding to the Tanti 

and Tatthia of other districts. Tho Julahas aro the principal manufacturers of 

the coarse cotton cloths which are exported in some quantity from Bijnor. 

Kambohs Kambohs are mostly Musaliniins, and according to 

their own account arc descended from inhabitants of the ^ 
trans-Indus country, converted by Mahmud of Ghazni (999-1030). ‘‘Tho 
banskrit name of Kabul,” remarks Raja Lachhman Singh, is Kamboj, 
and this is so similar to Kamboh that, on the authority of the above tradition, 
these people may bo safely conjectured to have been the ancient inhabitants of 
K&bul. ” Kamboj, it miglit be added, is the ancient name of tho caste itself. 
Other less plausible traditions are given, but have probably been invented 
to support worthless derivations of the tribal name. Thus, the lineage of 
Kambohs is sometimes traced to tho company or followers {amboh) of a 
deposed king of the Persian Ka;i dynasty, and sometimes to a Khattri slave- 
girl whom the curse of a Brahman priest consigned to hell (kumbhi) ! Tho 
contempt in which Kambohs aro held by their fellow Muslims has given rise 
to a Persian proverb little complimentary to their character 

Yakum Afghan, duyam Kamboh,” 

“Siyum badzit Kashmiri.” 

Afghans aro first, Kambohs are second, 

Kashmiris third, in roguery reckoned. ^ 

hemistich ninst be very modern ;« for dntinfftho. 
& '■ertainly a distinction to belong to this tribe,” 

oan 1 ., 399 ; sec also gazetteer, III., 298, for the Meerut Kambohs. 


Kambohs. 
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Khattris. 


Of the Kayaths or scribes there are twelve subdivisions, already enumer^ 
in the notice on the Etowah district. According to Manu, a Kayath (or' 
more properly Kayasth) is the offspring of a Vaisya father by a Sudra mother. 
Other accounts roprosent them as true Siidras ; but some K&yaths claim a more 
exalted descent from Chitragupta, the son of Brahma, their pretensions being 
supported by some apparently spurious copies of the Padma Purana.’’ Kayaths 
liavcfrom time irntneinorial supplied villages with their or accountants, 
and it was j)robably from these humble posts that members of the caste first 
rose to higher appointments.^ They are now considerable landholders, more 
especially in parganah Dhampur, but as tenants they 'are less conspi- 
cuous. 

It is disputed whether Khattris are representatives of the old Kshatriya 
class, or merely a mixed caste. Sfiraswat Brahmans will 
eat food cooked by them, and the custom is explained by tho 
following legend : When the Brahman demigod Parasur&ma^ massacred the 
Kshatriyas, ho caused, in his anxiety tO' mnihilate the race, the miscarriage of 
every pregnant woman ho could find. But some widows in that interesting con- 
dition took refuge with Brahmans, and when discovered asserted that they 
belonged to the same race as thoir protectors. To test this declaration the Brah- 
mans wore asked to eat food cooked by thoir fair guests. Gallantly forgetting 
caste differences, they did so. The women continued to cook for their hosts, 
and the Khattris, of whom they wore delivered soon afterwards, inherited the 
privilege accorded to their mothers. From these forefathers, who were brought 
up as children of the Brahmans, the Khattris are said to derive also their largo 
knowledge of religious observances. The Khattris of the present day are dis- 
tinguished as enterprising men of business, and are perhaps the only Hindus 
who carry their merchandize so far abroad as the shores ofihe Caspian.® Their 
tradition is that, as became the sons of tho Kshatidyas, they were formerly 
soldiers. But during tho reign of Xlamgir alias Aurangzib (lfi58-1707) many 
Khattris were slain in the wars of the Dakhim Tho emperor, thinking it a 
pity that so many eligible widows should bo left husbandless, summoned at 
Dehli a panchdi/at of the tribe, whom he invited to adopt tho custom of widow- 
marriage. Most of the Khattris lent a willing ear to the proposal, but their chief, 

^ Census Report of 1866. • ® An incarnation of Vishnu, wlio, to avenge the death 

of his Brahman father, slaughtered not only the Kshatriya Ufija who had caused that death, 
but all other Kshatriya males. '■* Sir George Campbeirs Ethnologff of India, pages 108 

112. “In TurkistSii Vambery speaks of them with great contempt ‘as ycllow-faccd Hindus 
of a cowardly and sneaking character.” The Russian Government of that country 
iccenily directed some orders against the usurious practices of Hindus who are probabl? 
Khattris, 
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Rawaa. 


Salu Jagdhar, opposed it. The emperor insisted no further ou the adoption 
of the new custonij but in disgust ordered all Khatfcris to quit his service and 
confine themselves to mercantile pursuits. The name of Salu Jagdhar is still 
applied derisively to obstructive members who have caused a panchayat to break 
up without forming a decision. A good deal of landed property, chiefly in par- 
ganahs Nihtaur, Najibabad, and Bijuor, attests the wealth acquired in trade by 
Khattris. The most famous member of this caste was Rrija TodarMal, the 
finance minister of Akbar. Tlic Mulis or gardeners aro 
akin to the Sauls, of whom sotnething has been already 
said. As tenants the latter are most numerous in parganahs Dhampur and 
Naginn. 

The Rawas arc another caste of careful cultivators. They profess to bo 
degenerate RAjputs, and to have settled in this distrietduring 
the reign of Shahjaban (1626-1658). Divorce isuurecognized 
by Hindu law ; but by the customs of the Ua was husband and wife can separate 
by mutual agreement. The initiative is taken by the lady, who by simply 
throwing a cake of cowdiing fuel into the house where her obnoxious husband 
is sitting, parts herself from him for ever. 

Tho Tags are a class of up or extra Brahmans, already described in the 
Meerut notice.^ Here us there they are ilividod into Bisas 
or full, and Dasas or half castes. One Taga tradition relate s 
that the tribe was invited to this part of the country by Shahab-iul-din Ghori, 
who ordered the newcomers to persecute the Dobli Chauhaiis already sub- 
dued by him (1193), The landed possessions of the Tagus aro swollen in this 
district by tho great T^jpur estate, belonging to R^ja Jagat Singh Taga, and 
are widest in parganahs Chandpar and Siohara. About 2,145 members of tho 
^asto hold land as tenants. The Vais hn us or Vaishiiavas, 
who supply the above list with its last great caste, are appa- 
rently a subdivision of the Agarwdla Baniyas, but aro not to bo confounded with 
Bisbnois. 

The Musalmans aro divided by the census into Shaikhs (45,174), SayyiJa 
(10,55()), Mughals (1,596), Pathiins (8,256), and persons 
of unspecified tribe (177,879). For tho numerical superior- 
ity of tho Siiaikhs an ingenious reason is sometimes given. It is said that 

from the earliest days of Muslim rule tho offices of Kazi and 
bhaikhs. , 

Mufti were bestowed almost cxclusivoly upon this class. 

Ono of tho foremost duties of those offices was tho conversion of infidels, and 

^ Gazetteer, III., 261 , 


Tag as. 


Vaishnus. 


Musalinans. 
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Soyyids. 


the persons converted were Tisually included in tlic same class as their prosely- 
tizers. Hence it is that more than nine-tentlis of llio modern Shaikhs are 
descended from Hindu converts. The small remainder claim an Arabian origin. 
The Shaikhs of Bijnor are distributed into several subsidiary tribes, such as the 
Kuraishi, Sadiki, Paruki, Usuuini, Dluvi, Abbasi, Umuuini, and Ansari. The 
Shaikhs are one of the four largest landholding classes in the district ; their 
acres are broadest in the Bjishta and Chandpur parganahs, and as tenants they 
are far more numerous in the latter parganah than elsewhere. Tlio Sayyids or 
putative descendants of Muhaimnad are always on the 
increase, as the title may be inherited from a mother as well 
as a father. Thus, the children of a Shaikh by a Sayyid wife are all Sayyids. 
Although claiming Arabia as the original home of their race, the Sayyids pro- 
fess to have entiired India from Persia and Afghfinistan, some with Mahmud of 
Ghazni, some with Tamerlane, and others with less notorious invaders. This 
assertion is probably true. The power acquired early in the eighteenth century 
by the Barha Sayyids of Jansath in Muzaffarnagar^ enabled Sayyids generally 
to obtain large properties in Bijnor and other adjoining distrieis. They now 
hold nearly twice as mueh land in Nagina as in any other parganah, but 
as tenants arc nowhere numerous. Of Muglials there are several different 
clans, amongst which may be mentioned the Barlash, Chaii- 
gliatta, Kazalbasli, IJzhi, Turk, Kai, t.Jliak, and Tajik. ^ 
Miighals often adopt the title Beg as a suffix to tlioir names. Their possessions 
in this district arc, like their numbers, small. It is perhaps surprising that there 
should be so few Patluins in a district whore, for at least a 
quarter of tlie last century, Pathan influoiiee was supreme. 
But several thousands of this tribe are said to have tied after the laibelliou of 
1 857-58 with their seditious chief, Nawab Mahmud Khan of Najibabad. In 
proportion to their numbers Pathans arc considerable landholders, j>o.ssossing 
nearly 21,500 acres in parganah Nagina alone; but less than 000 of the tribe 
appear to cultivate land as teaiints. Pathans usually append to their names the 
title of Khan. 

From the castes of the people to their occupations is an easy transition. 

The inhabitants of Bijnor may bo divido<l into two primarv 
Occupations. i n i i i i i 

classes — those who as landholders or husbandmen derive 

their living from the soil,^and those eng»aged in non-agrarian pursuits. To tho 

former class tho census of 1872 allots 280,568, to tho ’latter 456,584 persons. . 

The details are as follow » 


Mughals, 


Pathans. 


^ Gazetteer, III., 669, 
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Total. 

Male 

268,596 
126,746 
63 

396,395 

What at once strikes one in reading these figures is the suspiciously small 
proportion borne by the agricultural to the non-agricultural population— 38-06 to 
61*94. The fact is that 112,179 agricnltural labourers and ploughmen were by 
an oversight classed as nou-agricultural,‘ and that the returns should really 
stand thus : — 

Agricultural -classes ••• ... 392,747 =;53 28 per cent. 

Kon-agricuUural cla^.sos ... ... 844,405 « 46*7 2 „ 

Total 757,162=100 „ 

From my knowledge of the district,’’ writes Mr. Markham, I am 
strongly inclined to boHove that a fiirtlior correction still is necessary. I cannot 
but think that the agricultural population are in a greater preponderance than 
this shows. Thousands of weavers, carpenters, blacksmiths, shepherds, potters, 
l^arbers, oil-pressers, wool-carders, Baniyas, and others cultivate land and live by 
agriculture quite as much as, and often more than, they do by their trade. It 
conveys a deceptive idea of the people of the district to classify such people as 
non-agricultural.” 

The returns of 1872 divide the adult male population into six classes, of 
Classification of which the fourth is the agricultural ; and distributes as fol- 
caUinf^^'^ ^ lows the callings of the remaining or non-agricultural classes. 
The first or professional class embraces all Government servants and persons 
following the learned profe^ssions or literatore, artistic or scientific occupations. 
It numbered 5,173 male adults, amongst wliom are included 2,887 purohits or 
family-priests, 645 pandits or learned Hindfis, 271 musicians, and so on. The 
second or domestic class numbered 27,724 members and comprised all males 
employed as private servant.^, washermen, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, inn- 
keepers, and the like. The third represents commerce and numbered 13,051 males; 
amongst these are all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend money and goods of 
various kinds, such as shop-keepers (8,221), money-lenders (559), bankers 
(559), and brokers (43), and all persons engaged in the conveyance of men, 

^ Mr. Plowden’a communication to Mr. Markham, as quoted in the latter’s settlement report, 
pafa. 266. 


Female. 

225,005 

116,709 

43 

341,767 



Hindus 

Musalmans 

Christians 


Female. Male. Female. 


4,188 12.3,694 97,945 J 39,493 122,872 

1,732 24,058 21,935 101,091 93,042 

1 6 2 46 40 

5,921 147,757 119,882 240,630 216,964 
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animals or goods, such as pack-carriers (430) and ekka or cart-drivers (639). 
The fifth or industrial class, containing 33,256 members, includes all persons 
engaged in the industrial arts and mechanics, such as patxoas or necklace-makers 
(139), masons (422), carpenters (4,395)^ and perfumers (19) ; those engaged in 
the manufacture of textile fabrics, such as weavers (19,680), tailors (2,048), and 
cotton-cleaners (2,829) ; those engaged in preparing articles of food or drink, 
such as grain-parchers /287) and confectioners (183) ; and lastly, dealers in all 
animal, vegetable or mineral substances. The sixth class contains 47,313 mem- 
bers, including labourers (46,326), persons of independent means (785), and 
686 persons supported by the community and of no specified occupation. 

During the past ten years no labourers have been registered for foreign 
Emigration. emigration. 


Towns and villages. 


The number of villages or townships inhabited by the population, agricul- 
tural and otherwise, is returned by the census as 2,002; of 
these 1,922 had less than 1,000 ; 67 between 1,000 and 5,000 ; 
8 (Kiratpur, Nihfcaur, Afzalgarh, Siohara, Maudawar, Dhtimpnr, Sahaspur, and 
Jiilu) between 5,000 and 10,000; and 5 (Najibabad, Nagina, Sherkot, Bijnor, 
and ChdndpurJ over 10,000 inhabitants. It will bo seen, therefore, that the dis- 
trict has more than the usual number of fairly sized towns. Of mauzasy a term 
which perhaps would be best translated ^‘parishes,” there were in 1874 as many 
as 2,955 ; and amongst them were distributed 3,364 mahdU or estates. Thj 
average area of tho former was 410*2, and of the latter 360*3 acres. Tho 
number of estates has from partition and other causes increased until in tho 
present year it amounts to 3,700. 

Like their neighbours of the adjacent districts, the people of Bijnor live 
chiefly in mud huts, and indeed tlie census shows 151,609 
such habitations against only 6,974 masonry structures. Of 
the stone or brick-built castles formerly so common in the district, almost 
all are now in ruins. The remains at Parasnath, Mordhaj, and Sayyid Bhfira, 
already noticed, include more or less distinct traces of forts ; and amongst later 
strongholds may be mentioned Pathargarh, Afzalgarh, and Sabalgarh. The 
description of houses already given in the notice on the Budaun district^ will apply 
equally well to Bijnor. The same may be said with regard to the dress, furniture, 
and customs of the inhabitants; but the customary law which prescribes payment 
of certain manorial dues is perhaps stronger in this out-of-the-way district than 
elsewhere, and demands special mention. Even religion 
is not safe from such exactions; the sacristan of the shrine, 
\ page 61. 


Houses. 


Customi, &c. 
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be it Musalmiin or Hindu, must pay the proprietor of the village a percentage 

„ . , , on the yearly value of offerings made by the devout. The 

Manorial dueg. /it. 

. peasant who desires to make a morganatic marringe 
(kardo) with liis deceased brother’s wife, or with the discarded wife of somo 
living husband, can do so only after buying his landlord’s dispensation, pur- 
chaseable usually for loss than Rs. 5. The small tradesman who gives away 
his daughter in marriage must pay a fee varying from one to 2\ rupees. But the 
agricultural castes are exempted from such payments, possibly on the ground 
tliat their off-^pring can assist the squire in the cultivation of his home-farm. 
On the construction of a new house or hut a fine is demanded, proportioned to 
the nature of the building and rank of its builder. The oilman renders for 
each oil-press one rupee yearly, and sometimes a quantity of oil-cake and oil 
besides; the grain-dealer adds to the same fee an occasional offering of clarified 
butter. Sums varying from a lialf rupee to three times as much are paid by the 
metallurgist on his shop, the weaver on his loom, and the cotton-printer on his 
stamping-table. Half a riipco yearly is sometimes exacted frfmi the midwife, 
and always from each household of wool-carders. The satno system of taxation 
by the household obtains in other cases, and, owing to the number of people 
crowded into one dwelling, greatly divides the burden. Thus, a house of shep- 
herds pays from one to two rupees in cash, or a goat and a blanket, or both ; of 
potters, eight annas or one rn[)ee in cash, or sometimes crockery only; of 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and labourers, one rupee in cash, or sometimes 
gratuitous labour alone. From each headman of leather-^vorkers the landlord 
collects a pair of shoes and two tanned hides, with sometimes a rupee in cash. 

Such are the dues exacted chiefly from the non -agricultural classes, but 
the cultivator also has his own petty imposts to pay. On all agricultural 
produce sold by him in the market* weighing fees are levied, of which half are 
taken by the landlord himself and half by a weighman of llie landlord’s 
appointment. These fees are indeed trifling, rarely exceeding *625 [)er cent, on 
grain, 1*56 per cent, on other produce, and from 1*5 to 2 per cent, on boiled 
syrup (rdh). The latter, being a luxury, is probably regarded as a fit subject 
for higher taxation ; but it has already paid indirectly a tax to the zemindar, 
who receives a quantity of sugarcane and juice, or sometimes a cash payment 
of Rs. 5 only on each sugar-mill worked within his village. Of late 
years some of the more powerful landholders have imposed on each plough 
a new cess, whose name (chauHMra) seems to imply that its proceeds 
arc spent in providing for watch and ward. On the occasion of a wed- 
ding feast or other solemn ceremonial in the landlord’s family, his tenants 
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are all expected to contri.bute in kind towards tlie expenses ; but such aids were 
not unknown to tho femlal system of Europe.^ Contributions are also levied for 
the purchase of an elephant or carriage required by the zaminJar. In return, 
however, these luxuries are often lent to add splendour to tho tenant’s marri- 
age procession. The above is only an imperfect statement of the dues levied 
by lords of manors in Bijnor, To frame a complete list would be next to 
impossible, as there is a very reasonable suspicion amongst landholders them- 
selves that many of their exactions would be forbidden if more generally known. 

Almost all/’ writes Mr. Markham, if not all, extra or abnormal demands 
made on the zamindarby Government are passed on by him to the tenants. I 
believe it to be a fact that tho subscriptions volunteered by the zamindars of 
Bijnor to the memorial to the late Viceroy (Lord Mayo) wore, save in a few 
honourable instances, levied pro rata on their rents from the tenants. Ill 
would it fare with the raiyat who might evince independence sufficient to 
resist those demands. But little use would his womenkind have of the villa<re 
well, scant water would his cattlo drink from the village tank, and scantier 
grazing would they pick from off tho village common ; fortunate, mayhap, 
would he think himself if women or cattlo were even permitted to leave 
his enclosure until he bowed himself, like his fellows, to the demands of his 
lord.” 

In their diet the inhabitants are chiefly vegetarians. Meat is little oaten 

^ ^ even by Musalmtins, and is forbidden in any form to Brah- 

mans and Baniyas. Amongst the lower classes M uslims affect 
beef and Hindus mutton, while both relish fish and game. Wheat or rice, accord- 
ing to the season of the year, forms the staple food of the upper classes. Tho 
former is generally eaten in the shape of unleavened bread, and the latter un- 
ground ; but both are very commonly mixed, in the proportion of about threo 
to four, with pulses such as gram and arhar. The oleaginous matter in tho diet 
of all classes is supplied chiefly by ghi or clarified butter, and to a lesser extent 
by vegetable oils. The latter consist of mustard and castor oils, no uncommon 
ingredients in the cookery of the poor ; and til or sesamun oil, a much blan- 
der and more nutritious substance, used in stewing vegetables and in the manu- 
facture of sweetmeats and pickles. Milk is very rarely drunk fresh, but when 
boiled down to about a fourth of its bulk is known as mdioa and consumed 
alone. Like tho oil last mentioned, this mawa is a frequent ingredient in 
sweetmeats. Milk heated and mixed with a little old curd at night itself becomes 
curds before morning. 

^ See Uallam’B Middle Ages^ Chapter II.j Part I., Blackstonc’s Commentaries^ Book II., Chap- 
ter y. Aa intere^tisg work might be written on the feudal system in India. 
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The following extract from a paper on the food of the district, by Dr. 
Stewart,^ may be found interesting:— 

“The prices of the various staple crops would appear to have a greater 
effect on the relative quantities of those consumed at different periods of tho 
year than opinions connected with their wholesomeness, &c. Still, tho latter 
consideration has its weight in determining the choice of certain kinds of 
food at certain seasons. 

“ Thus, in the cold weather much more btijra, which is considered ^ heat- 
ing,’ is consumed, with a large proportion of salt and spices, than at any other 
time ; and in that season generally, one meal a day, at least, consists of pulse 
with rice in the form of khichvL Baghar, or rice made into meal with its inner 
husk, is also a favourite kind of food in the cold weather. In the hot season, 
afyain, rice is the cereal most used, and this accords with the fact that its coni- 
parative consumption is found gradually to increase towards Calcutta, and to 
decrease towards Afghanistan ; so that in the Upper Panjab it constitutes a very 
small proportion of the food of tho people, and wheat and maize are very much 
used. 

“ In tho rainy season, in this district, more wheat appears to be eaten 
than at any other time of the year, very often in tho form of gochii bread, with 
about one part in four of pulse-meal. 

The labourer, if not in straits, always lias two meals a day, the fullest 
being the morning one, at 6 to 8 a.m., before he begins to, or during an interval 
of his work ; the evening one after the day’s labour is finished ; but of course 
the change of tho seasons, the weather, and the nature and jilaco of his wgrk 
cause considerable variation in this respect. The staple food of the labour- 
ing classes in this as in most other countries consists of one or other of the 
cereals, here generally combined w:ith a considerable amount of pulse. 

“ From very many enquiries, the average consumption of adult labour- 
ers, male and female, appears to be about ten or twelve ohataks (20 to 24oz.) 
a day of meal or rice with about two chatuks (4oz.) of pulse. The average 
weight of the adult males admitted into Bijnor jail in six months was — Hin- 
dus 1 maund and 10 sers (100 lbs.) and Musalraaiis 1 maund and 8 sera 
(96 lbs,); and since this may be assumed as a tolerably close approximation te 
the average weight of the adult male inhabitants of the district, the above 
quantity of food seems liberal when compared with the amount which has been 
found to support healthy persons in Europe, where tho average weight of 
individuals is probably considerably higher than here. 

' Published in the journal of the Agrl* Horticultural Society. 
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Less invariable (than pulse) but still very frequent concomitants of 
the bread or rice consumed are greensand tarkdrioi gourds and other vegeta- 
bles, and, in the season, one or two kinds of fruits, especially the mango. These 
not only have their uses in supplying fresh vegetable juices to the economy, but 
also add to and vary the sapid elements of tho food, and thus, besides satisfy- 
ing the natural craving for flavour, they also aid in stimulating the process of 
digestion, although, both theoretically and practically, an excessive amount of 
such food taken habitually is deleterious. 

“ A more constant error of the labourer is that of making his cfikes loo 
thick and undercooking them. Tho reasons for this practice are that it saves 
trouble, time, and fire, and produces tho feeling of satiety with a small quantity. 
It is barely necessary to observe that the practice is calculated to injure diges- 
tion seriously (and in native regiments it lias very often boon found that it 
materially interferes with convalescence from certain diseases of tho alimentary 
canal)* Tho average quantity of animal flbrin consumed by the labourer must 
be very small indeed, as meat is but rarely oaten by him, and then generally 
only in quantity sufficient to constitute a relish to his ordinary vegetable diet. 
Tho place of the oleaginous clement which is among meat-eating nations mostly 
derived from fish is here filled by the very largo amount of animal and vegeta- 
ble oils consumed in various ways, especially as adjuncts in cooking vegetables, 
&c., and in the Protei-form sweetmeats. 

The amount of spices taken is also largo, and is probably to some extent 
necessitated by the rarity of the stimulus of meat, and by tho considerable pro-* 
portion generally borne by crude vegetables to the other articles of food. 

“ Sugar likewise is used in larger quantity than in temperate climates, 
but not more than, if so much as, is used in other countries where the sugar- 
cane is cultivated,'’ 

It has been reckoned by Mr. Markham that the district imports in ordi- 
Supply and impor- yoavB about 24'4 percent, of its lood-grains. The 

tation of food. items of his calculation may be thus epilornied ; — 

Tons, 

Quantity required for food of mau or beast and for sowings 163,885 

„ locally produced ... ... ii6,269 

Balance remaining for importation ... ... 37,61G 

The amount required for human food is almost ten times as great as that for 
fodder and sowings put together, while sowings require more than twice as 
much as fodder. 
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Jhe relijjijoii of the people h^ few noUceable pecplierities. Bijnor is the 
• Beliglon. seat of a Christian (the American Methodist Episcopal) 

. . ' mission, which has several schools in the district, and the 

hivil station is occasionally visited by the Morddabad chaplain* The district 
has, however, less than 100 Christians,^ and no Christian churches. Con- 
versions to Christianity are even rarer than those to Islam. Amongst the Musal- 
mdns, who are chiefly Sunnis, the Wahdbi schism has made little progress. 
Mahddco or Shiva, as symbolized by his tkalluSf and Vishnu under his incar- 
nations of Bdma and Krishna, are the principal objects of Hindu adoration. 
But Hanumdn, the simian ally of Rdina, and Ganesha, the god of entrances and 
beginnings, have also their share of worship. It would puzzle the ordinary 
Hindu to define his religious belief. The propitiation of the local idols with 
garlands and other offerings, ceremonial bathings, occasional gifts to holy men, 
and strict adherence to the time-honoured customs of his brotherhood, seem 
sufficient to ensure his salvation. Elphinstone^ thinks that amongst modem 
Hindds mere faith has been exalted at the expense of ceremonial observances 
and good works. Here, however, rites and works seem more important than 
faith. Baniyas have been ever remarkable for their readiness to accept new 
forms of belief. In this district many of that class are Jainas, a sect already 
described^ in dealing with the neighbouring district of Muzaffarnagar. Others 
Bishnois. Bishnois, followers of Jhamaji, or Shaikh Makhddra 

Jahana Jahangasht, a prophet who is said to have divulged 
his doctrines in Marwar over four hundred years ago. lu the course of his 
ministry there raged a great famine, and by the offer of food to such as 
accepted his precepts he at once acquired a large following. But anxious as 
he was to obtain converts during his lifetime, he forbade his flock to seek pro- 
selytes after his death, so that the Bishnoi faith is now transmitted only as an 
heirloom. That faith consists in the renunciation of all Hindu deities save 
Vishnu. It until lately enjoined a curious mixture of Hindu and Muslim cus- 
toms. The orthodox Hindu and the Bishnoi are mutually shy of tasting food or 
drink touched by one another ; and in the ease of the Bishnoi this aversion is an 
imitation of Hindu caste rules. In their salutation of saldm alaik, on the 
other hand, in the burial of their dead, in their adoption of Ghnl&m Muhammad 
and similar names, the Bishnois used recently to copy Musalmfins. They have 

tliK ; but the present magistrate-collector (Mr. Auckland Colvin) reckona 

S ^a ?a“ '‘S- »bese about a quarter inhabit the town of Bi jnS? 

the Tillages of vljjage watchmen) are acattered amongst 

?nutoryfBooklL, Chapter 4.^ ^ s Gwetteer, IIL, principal town*. 
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HOW renounced these practices, in ’ ^ of Hindu arV etilll^ 

styled Shaikhji when addressed with respect. To account for their Muslim " 
backslidings they relate that they slaughtered a Mzi who had interfeirSd 
with their rito of widow-burning, and were glad to compound the offence 
by embracing Isldm. The Brahma Samaj can number no members in 
Bijnor. 

Hindi, mixed with Persian or Arabic words of sometimes altered sense or* 
corrupted form, is the language spoken by the bulk of the 
population. The foreign element in their vocabulary was 
the gradual introduction of the centurios during which, under Musalm^n rule 
and our own, Persian was the language of the courts. It is now strange to 
hear a peasant speak twenty consecutive words of pure Hindi. Amongst edu- 
cated men of the present generation Urdu is universally spoken, while English 
is gaining ground. No local literaturo, even in the form of a newspaper, 
exists ; and the printing resourced of the district are limited to one lithogra- 
phic press. 

Education is, except in the case of the zila school, directed by a committee, 
of which the magistrate-collector is ea oficio president, and 
one of his assistants secretary. It was until lately supervised 
by the inspector of the Ist or Meerut circle, but Rohilkhand has now been 
provided with an inspector of its own. Some thirty years ago (1847)^ the 
district had but 278 schools, attended by 2,301 pupils. Of these schools 174 
taught Persian, 89 Hindi, 14 Arabic, and 1 Sanskrit, The course of instruc- 
tion in the Persian schools was higher than that in the Hindi. While the 
one made the students familiar with some of the better poets and gave them a 
knowledge of the most approved modes of address, the other was confined to 
reading, writing, and qualifying the pupils to understand common arithmetical 
calculations and pdtwaris' accounts.” Out of 175 teachers in Persian schools 
all but 6 were Muhammadans ; and out of 89 teachers in Hindi schools all 
but 16 were Brdhmans. The remuneration was in most eases a small fixed 
salary in addition to food and other perquisites, but sometimes consisted of 
food alone. The chief profit of the Brahman pedagogue was a fee called 
chauth^ levied at the rate of Re. 1-8 0 per pupil on the fourth {chauth) of the 
bright half of Bhddon (August-September). The number of pupils in the 
Persian schools was 1,144, and in the Hindi 1,098. But scarcely one in a 
thousand of the labourers, or even the smaller zammdars,” was able to sign hia 
name. « 


I Report oa the educational census of 1647. 
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iThe more modern edacationar statistics for* 1877-7.8 may bo shown as 
follows f— . ' 




Number 

of 

schools 

Number oj pupih. 


Expendi- 

ture 

borne by 
provin- 
cial reve- 
nues. 


CJasfl of school. 

Hindus. 

Muslims 

and 

others. 

daily at^ 
tendance 

Cost "‘per 
pupil. 

Total 

charges 

e 

■ Zila (middle) i ... 

1 

90 

22 

96 

Its. a. p. 

30 13 6 

Bb. 

3,065 

Rs. 

3,455 

5 . 1 

S 2 \ 
sg 1 
P 

Tahslli (5) and par- 

« 

242 

204 

850 

4 8 2 

1,967 

2,012 

ganah (i). 

Halkabaudi boys ... 

104 

1,799 

1,094 

2,431 

4 0 6 

11,761 

11^761 

Ditto girls ... 

5 

23 

96 

93 

3 7 10 

415 

415 

O 

Government girls... 

2 

... 

49 

40 

3 14 8 

192 

192 

1 

^Municipal girls.,. 

1 

• •• 

16® 

18 

3 12 0 

• f « 

60 

• 

1 Boys 

1 

38 

62 

79 

7 1 3 

264 

637 

Bgi' 

e5* 

/ 

Missionary girls 

K 

7 

1S0» 

124 

12 2 7 

240 

1,666 

Uh- ] 

1 

[ Missionary 

' 2 

56 

72^ 

109 

114 0 

1 

1,440 

AIDED. J 

1 Indigenous 

. 181 

1,734 

2,065 

3,104 

3 8 0 

• •• 

13,268 


Total 

408 

3,989 

3,790 

6 444 

4 7 9 

17,904 

949,06 


The zila school at Bijnor is under the direct control of the inspector, bnt 
The ziU school welfare is promoted in many small ways by the com- 

mittee. It is housed in a large building erected at a cost 
of over Rs. 12,000 in 18b8 j and a boarding-house added some years later 
was opened towards the close of 1877. The subjects here taught are Eng- 
lish, Persian, Arabic, Urdu, Hindi, mathematics, history, and geography. At 
the last “ middle-class Anglo-vernacular ” examination the school made a good 
figure, passing, out of seven boys sent up, six, of whom three were in the first 
division. Several Hindu pupils of exceptionally good family appear on its 
roll ; but although the head-master is a Musalmdn graduate, the number of 
his co-religionists attending the school is small. Indeed, if any generalization 

» Ti.. ^ middle school* was before explained (page 66). 

low of fh® year was exceptionally 

! ai ChrisUaus!^ ^ attendance of that year, * 86 iChiiitians. 
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be based on the above table, Musalm^s are readier to aee their girls than their 
boys educated in our schools. " . . ' 

The tdhsfli schools are at Bijnor, Nagina, Chandpur, Najibabadli Jtn4 
The tahsfll, parga- I^hfimpur : the parganah school at Nihtaur. The Bijnor 
establishment, which passed one out of the only candidate 
successful at the last “ middle class vernacular examination for the provinces, 
is described by the inspector as one of the best in Rohilkhand, It is certainly 
the best in this district. Notwithstanding the distress caused by high prices, the 
number of boys attending this class of school increased during the year 1877-78 
by 111. Wilh the exception of English, Arabic, and Hindi, ^ the subjects 
taught are the same as those of the zila school. 

The halkabandi schools, which instruct rural childood in the three R’s ” 
and halkabandi Other elementary learning, are the most numerous and 

schools. important in the district. In spite of a slight decrease of 

pupils, attributable to the recent scarcity, they are improving ; and the inspector 
remarks that arithmetic and history are taken with greater zest than former- 
ly.’^ Geography is apparently the science in which halkabandi boys mak^ 
least progress, and their parents have least belief. No fees ^ have as yet been 
imposed in these schools on the children of non-agriculturists. Of the halkabandi 
girls’ schools shown in the above table, two have lately been 
closed ; those remaining being at Morna in Burhpur, Jbalu, 
and Afzalgarh. But places of female instruction are stilh numerous in this 
as compared with other districts. There are Government girls’ schools at 
Chiindpur and Nihtaur j while the municipal free school for girls at the former 
place, through not a success, has hitherto escaped abolition.^ 

The five aided missionary schools for the same sex at Bijnor, Chdnd- 
pur, and Najftiabad, receive between them a Government 
grant of Rs. 20 a month. The remaining aided institution, 
a middle class vernacular school for boys at Sherkot, obtains Rs. 25 monthly, 
but is considered in an unsatisfactory condition. 

The two private or unaided mission schools are situated at Bijnor and 
Unaided schools. Najibabad respectively, and are returned as middle-class 
AngloTvernacular, which means that their course is much, 
the same as that of the zila school. As in the other missionary seminaries, tho 
cost of educating each pupil is perhaps necessarily high. Of indigenous schools 
and their studies no classification exists. Tho annexed statement, which is 
.i t^oili TOhool, Ohampar, Hindi also ia taught. * See circular No. ,9$, 


Girls’ schools. 


Aided schools. 


dated 96th July, 1876. 
porated with the tahsili school. 


A municipal free school for boys at Nagina was lately iacor * 



oompiUd from ihe ce^^j^of 1872, shows how few inhabitants of the distrioi 
were able to read and write in that year : — 


Ages. 

HiNDiis. 

MoSALMfNS. 

CHniBTIANS AND OTBXBS, 

Malet. 

Fe- 1 
male$. I 

Jk/alet, 

tnalett 


Feifiales» 

Literate. 

« 1 
If 

d 

o 

QU 


Literate. 

Percentage. 


0) 

t 

gJ 

1 

04 

s 

o 

cu • 

Literate. 

1 

4-» 

P 

a> 

§ 

h 

1 to 12 years 


i 

777 

•8 

|None. 

1 

475 

i !• 

None. 

None. 


1 

1 

68 

12 to 20 „ 


894 

1-9 

1 t) 

544 

2‘6 

it 

2 

98*5 

None. 

»ef 

Abore 20 „ 

f »• 

4,308 

33 


1,233 

2‘ 

»> 

13 

56 5 

2 

10* 


The emptiness of the columns for females will at at once arrest the eye. As the 
town of Cbdndpur alone has now three girls* schools, it is to be hoped that the 
next census will render a better account of the education of women. 

In a district containing so few lettered persons post-office transactions 
* ^ ^ ^ are necessarily small. The postal receipts and expenditure 

for two years in the past decade may be thus shown 


Year. 

« Beceipts, 

Charges. 

► 

o i 

§■3 

If 

a 

Deposits, guaran- 
teed fonda, fami- 
ly funds 

Kemittances. 

oJ 

1 

PM 

Total receipts. 

Charges, fixed and 
contingent, sala- 
ries, &c. 

Mail services. 

i 

J 

■4A 

a 

01 

M 

0 ) tn 
u S 
» o g 
0 <9 «I8 
Cjf ► . 

■S 

Cash balance. 

. f 

0 

1 


Hb« 

Kb. 

Bs. 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

.1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

WTO^Tl 

107 

26 

8,343 

5,620 

18,996 

6,691 

1,477 

6,743 

1 

69 

13,995 

W 5 -T 6 

11 


9,870 

5,314 

I 6 , 478 > 

9,366 

• •• 

5 , 88 G 

4 

767 

16,473 


There are 11 imperial and 8 district post-offices. The former are at 
Afzalgarh, Chdndpur, Dar&nagar, Haldaur, Kiratpur, Mand&war, Nagina/ 
Najibabad, Nithaur, Ndrpur, and Tajpur ; the latter at .Amhera, Amsot, Barha- 
para, B&shta, Kauria^ Kotk&dir, Ndgal, and Befaar. The following tabla 
if ^This includes an opening balance of gs* 7 7S* 




























gives the nambef of letters, parcels, and other missives received and^despatohed 
at these offices daring the two years already mentioned : — 



1870-71. 

1876-78. 


Letters* 

News- 

Parcels. 

Books. 

Letters. 

News- 

Parcels. 

Books. 



papers* 




papers 



Received eae 

76.913 

6,314 

614 

I,47t 

310,674 

10,790 

2,608 

9,158 

Despatched^ see 

(00»843 

6,673 

248 

667 

15,888 

22 

62 

28 


So large an increase of correspondence in five years is remarkable. 
There are no telegraph-oflioes in the district. 

The regular police, enlisted under Act 7. of 1861, in 1876 mustered 
667 men of all grades, including 11 mounted constables. 
Hence there was one policeman to every 2’82 square miles* 
and 1,105 inhabitants. The cost of the force was Rs. 75,610, and of this 
Es, 60,398 was payable from provincial revenues, the remainder being 
defrayed out of municipal and other funds. The following table shows the sta-., 
tistics of crime for five recent years, with the results of police action in the 
detection of offences and prosecution of offenders r — 



Casta cognizable by 
the police. 

Value of 
property. 

Cases, 



Persons, 


Tear. 

Murder. 

Oacoity. 

1 

o 

Burglary. 

Theft, 

Stolen. 

i 

1 

8 

PS 

Total cognizable. 

Under enquiry. 

Prosecuted to con- 
viction. 

Brought to trial. 

a 

'U 

la 

Acquitted. 

Percentage of con- 
victions to per- 
aona tried. 



tee 

1 

426 

309 

Rs. 

33,271 

Rs 

7,876 

1,091 

906 

407 

931 

819 

100 

87-»7 




1 

493 

439 

11,925 

3,980 

1,280 

1,139 

493 

1,011 

840 

162 

8300 



«.* 

6 

449 

897 

15,660 

6,601 

moj 

947 

387 

842 

695 

128 

8264 

1875 

12 


1 

463 

639 


5,235 

1,401 

1,244 

621 


903 

168 

83*61 

1876 

10 

... 

3 

1 

461 

669 

17,066 

4,352 

1,606 

1,S86 

460 

970 

773 

188 

79*69 


The small amount of crime reported in the Bijnor district was for many 
yean ascribed to concealment on the part of the polioe. In 1876, however, 
the number of reports increased considerably, and the Inspector'Qeneral 
imtisBed himself by personal inquiry that there was now “ nothing to support 

1 Ko reooril ot the newapapera, parc^U, and books despatched from imperial offlees vu 
kept daring 187S-76 ; hence the smallnese of the figures In the second iine of the last three 
columns. * The total area adopted bj' the police reports is l,88a*S8 sqnare miles, neither 
tiwt of the levenin survtj nor that of the cenene. 
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tho prevailing idea that crime is systematically concealed.” The police are 
quartered in 24 stations, whereof 10 are of the first, 1 of the second, 9 of the 
the third, and 4 of the fourth class. At the first-class stations, Afzalgarh, 
Ambhera, Bijnor, Dhfimpur, Chfindpur, Kiratpur, Nagina, Najibabad, Nihtaiir, 
and Siohdra, the usual force consists of 1 sub-inspector, 2 head-constables, and 
12 constables. The strength of the second-class station, Barhdpura, is smaller by 
3 constables. At the third-class stations, Amsot, Bdshta, Erskineganj, Kauria, 
Manddwar,‘Niigal, Niirpur, Rehar, and Sherkot, are generally posted 2 head- 
constables and from 6 to 9 constables. The fourth-class stations or outposts, 
which have but 1 head-constable and 3 constables, are at Chandi, Kotkadir, 
Sahaspur, and Jalalpur ghat. Besides the regular police there are 1,780 village 
watchmen enrolled under Act XVI. of 1873, but tracing their office to an 
antiquity when Acts and Regulations wore unknown. These rural sentinels 
were in 1873 distributed amongst the 1,978 inhabited villages of the district 
at the rate of one to every 414 inhabitants; and their cost, which was met 
from the 10 per cent, cess, amounted to Rs. 64,206, 

In Bijnor the task of suppressing female infanticide, albeit lighter 

than ill the neighbouring Sahdranpur, exacts more from the 
Infanticide. . . ^ ^ 

police than in most districts of the North-West Provinces. 

The origin of this crime, and the cause of its apparent limitation to Rdjputs and 
other soldier tribes, will ever be more or less uncertain. The reason usually 
given, the expense of rearing and giving in marriage children from whom 
their father’s soul derives no benefit, seems insufficient, as that expense is not 
the peculiar burden of the military castes. Immemorial custom may, however, 
account for a practice which perhaps arose in an age when constant warfare 
rendered women an inembranoe to the belligerents. In 1876-77 two clans 
of Jats were proclaimed as suspected of killing their infant daughters. The 
people thus banned numbered some 17,800 souls and inhabited 147 villages. 
The proportion of male to female births in their families was as 61*43 to 48*57 
in the hundred. Amongst children under one year of age male exceeded, 
female deaths, being as 59*72 to 40*28 per cent ;and this fact argues that the 
measures taken to prevent the untimely extinction of infant girls were successful. 
Other proofs point to the same conclusion. During the same year the pro- 
portion of girls in the population below 12 years of age increased by 1*68 
per cent., while 13 villages were exempted from surveillance and no fresh 
ones proclaimed. The single prosecution fo» causing the death of a female 
child resulted in the conviction of two persons ; and 21 watchmen were at 
different times punished for neglecting to report births, pregnancies, or other 





events affecting proclaimed families. To supervise and direct the watchmen 
in their duties a special force of 8 head-constables was retained, the cost being 
defrayed by imposing a fine of 8 annas on specially,” and of 4 annas on 
occasionally guilty ” families. 

The district jail at Bijnor contained in 1850 an average of 147, in 1860 
^ of 248, and in 1870 of 179 prisoners. The ratio of this 

average to the population, as shown in the census of 1865 
(690,975), was in 1850, 212 ; in 1860,358 ; and in 1870, 259. The number 
of prisoners admited in 1860 was 1,009, and in 1870 was 649. In the 
following table are shown the more recent statistics of 1876 : — 



Hindis. 

Mubal- 

daily 

prison- 

tiO 

.9 


1 ^ 

O ** 


ki fit 

IfT 

Total number ol 
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'd 

Discharged d 
ig the year. 
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V Jd 

prisoners during 
the year 
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Males. 

ai 

<u 

a 

01 

Ph 

tut) 

2 a> 

(D 

> a • 
< 2 e 

Admitted 
tie year. 

Admitted 
pital duri 
year. 

[1 

2 o 

5 

<3 o o 

a>.a S o 

sr-st 

« 9 M ^ 

► o '2 » 

^ ^ O b- 






a « 

-4J 



a (0 

tfl ^ **3 











Rs. a. p. 

Kb. 

907 

662 

82 

674 

15 

18407 

1,360 

1,387 

78 

1 

113 3 8| 

21 


Of the total number of prisoners, 77, chiefly debtors, had been 
imprisoned by order of the civil courts, while 189 had remained in jail since 
former years. As the total population of the district is 737,153, it will be 
seen that 2’49 per cent, of the inhabitants are as a rule in prison. When 
we come to examine the class of the persons confined, wo discover that all are 
Muslims or Hindfis. The largest number wore non-agriculturists (433), while the 
remainder are returned as agriculturists (322), men of independent property or no 
occupation, and Government or domestic servants. No convict was under 16, 
and but 17 above 60 years of age ; 730 were between 16 and 40, while 160 
were between 40 and 60 years old. Prison discipline is generally favourable 
to bodily health, and the Bijnor jail affords no exception to that rule. The 
daily average number of sick persons was returned as 1*38 only, and but one 
death occurred. The daily average of effective workers throughout the year 
was 12518, of whom 54*27 were employed on manufactures, 34*61 as prison 
officers and servants, and the remainder on jail repairs and gardening. The profit 
on the small amount of capital (Ks. 1,923) employed in the jail factory was 
over 59 per cent. After deduction of his or her average earnings (Rs. 6), each 
prisoner cost the State a net sum of Rs. 70, the principal items of this outlay 
being building and repairs (Rs. 26-12-0), I’ail employes (Rs. 19.-11-5), and 
rations (Rs. 12-15-lJ). 


40 
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Fiscal history. 


The look-up (hawaUt) for under-trial prisoners is at Bijuor not a separate 
Xock-up building/ but a division of the jail. It at different times 

in 1876 housed 554 inmates, of whom more than half 
were afterwards transferred as convicts to the jail proper. The average daily 
population was 9*83, 

The parganahs now constituting Bijnor were ceded to the East India 

. . Company in November, 1801, and included in the Mordd- 

Fiscal history. i n- • . 

abad district. The spring crop was at that time rising ; 

and the revenue instalments which became duo at the harvest, several months 
later, were collected according to the system of the defunct native govern- 
ment. Meanwhile the machinery of British fiscal administration had been 
gradually established. With the rest of the ceded provinces Moradabad had 
become subject to the Board ^ presided over by the Hon. H. Wellesley, who, 
a brother of the Governor-General, was himself sometimes styled Lieutenant- 
Governor. And before the autumn harvest of 1802 was garnered, tlio new 
rulers found themselves in a position to effect their first assessment of land- 
Firet triennial set- revenue. The immediate author of this settlement, which 
tlement. came into force with the khatif of 1210 fasliy or close of 

1802, was Mr. Leycester,^ first collector of Moradabad. Rough statements 
of village areas {mmodzincC) and former rentals {nikdsi) wero drawn up by the 
kanungo or parganab registrar ; while his subordinate the mirdha prepared 
estimates of the produce yielded by various soils in the village (shudkar). 
From these documents Mr. Leycester was able to estimate the probable rental, 
and from the rental so calculated was deduced a revenue demand. So far his 
proceedings bore some resemblance to modern settlement operations, but tha 
next step was less consonant with prudence and later ideas. The mdlguzdny 
or right to collect rent and pay revenue, was put up to auction, the demand just 
deduced was fixed as the upset price, and settlement was made with the high- 
est bidder who was able to furnish the required security for payment. It 
should be remembered that no proprietary rights, as at present understood, 
had been recognized by the Oudh Government or revived by our own ; 
and it may fairly be doubted whether such rights had ever existed. The 
auction system of assessment cannot, therefore, be accused of any interference! 
with vested interests, nor did it here produce the same unfortunate results 
as in Budaun. The demand was in many cases annually progressive, and 
attained for the present district of Bijnor a maximum of Rs. 9,14,931. But 

' Supra^ page 62, ^ ** Nestor” as stated in the settlement report. See order ol the 

UoTernor-General in Council, dated 21st February, 1803 (Board’s Becords}* 
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throughout the currency of the settlement, which lasted for three years 
(1802-03 to 1804-05 inclusive), it is said to have been collected without 
difficulty. 

This first triennial settlement was followed by a second, extending from 
Second triennial 1805-06 to 1807-08 inclusive. The new assessment was 
Bcttlement. merely a prolongation of the old ; but a few additions, 

caused presumably by the taxation of lands formerly revenue-free, raised the 
total demand to Rs. 9,21,292. The inconvenience of recovering at short inter- 
vals the entire fiscal demand of such a large area led the Government to direct 
that the third settlement should be quadrennial, and to 
base it, if possible, upon more accurato data than had 
supported its predecessors. Towards the expiry of the second settlement^ 
therefore, a survey of the crops in each village was made under the supervi- 
sion of the tahsildiirs ; and from the results thus obtained and the ascertained 
rentals of former years, those officers were enabled to frame an estimate of 
the probable yearly assets. Hero, however, the search for statistics ceased.; 

Third or quadren^^. the third Settlement was eventually effected ‘on much* 
niai settlement. principles as the first — that is, a demand deduced’ 

from the tahsildar’s estimate of rental was fixed as the starting-point in an 
auction, where the right to pay revenue was knocked clown, as before, to tho 
highest bidder. Care was probably taken to fix tho upset demand above the 
highest revenue of former years, and the result was tho excessive assessment 
of Rs. 9,70,464. The collector, Mr. Lloyd, who himself assessed the whole of 
the present district except tahsll Nagfna, wished the settlement to bo declared 
permanent, but his views were luckily overruled. During the currency of 
the assessment from 1808-09 to 1811-12 inclusive, there accumulated heavy 
arrears, which Government was at last forced to strike off as irrecoverable* 
The demand is said to have pressed most heavily on parganahs Najibabadj 
Jiiratpur, Mandfiwar, and Jhalu,^ but in a minor degree upon parganaha. 
Ohandpur and B&shta also. 

It might have been supposed that the extensive failure of the third 
Fourth or quin- assessment would have warned tho district officers to be 

quenmal flettlement. moderate in effecting their fourth ; but this was not the 


case. Finding landholders unable to pay for four years running the existing 
demand, they proceeded to saddle the district, for five years, with a yet 
heavier one. The new demand, assessed on the same principles as the old 
by Mr. Collector Batson, amounted to Rs. 11,02,808, and continued in forca 
I Afterwards absorbed for the most part by Daranagar, Supra^ page HO. 
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^om 1812-13 to 1816-17 inclnsive. Folt severely all over the district, 
most injurious in its effects on tahsils Najibabad and Bijnor, on parganahs 
Nagma, Sioh&ra, B6shta, and Rebar ; ^ many of the tax-payers were 
The district U se- ruined, the country was greatly impoverished, and 
abad. large balances were cancelled as bad debts. Witn 

the formation of a fifth settlement in 1817 the districts, which had hither- 
to been known as the “ northern division of Mor&dabad,” was constituted 

a separate collactorate with ’headquarters at Nagina. 

The new demand, though fixed on the same principle and 
for the same term as its predecessor, was necessarily reduced to a far lower 
figure. It remained current from 1817-18 to 1821-22 inclnsive ; and firom the 
statement that its claim of Rs. 10,89,138 was throughout that period easily 
satisfied, we may gather that the district had made a great and rapid stride in 
prosperity. Ten years before, the mSguzdn had been unable to pay more 
ilian a lakh less. 

To Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s Regulation VII of 1822, and the elaborate settle- 
ment inquiries which it demanded, some reference has been already made.^ It 
came into force simultaneously with the sixth settlement of the district, and 

. recognizes, apparently for the first time in these provinces, 

71ic Sixth scttlcDioiit* « *, 1 

the proprietary right of “ zaminddrs, or persons acknow- 
ledged as the posse-ssors of a permanent interest in the mahdl (estate).” Settle- 
ments concluded with such persons at the last or fifth assessment were hereby 
extended for five years (section 2); and it remained only to effect the settlement 
of such estates as had been farmed for Government during the currency of that 
assessment. In settling such estates, howcv^er, the collector, Mr. Halhed, paid 
small heed to the new law. The sixth settlement was^ ushered in] with the 
same procedure as the three preceding ones, and it seems that no attempt was 
made to form a record of rights under the regulation. As therein ordered, the 
new settlement lasted for five years, from 1822-23 to 1826-27 inclusive. Its 
demand, Rs. 11,33,351, appears on the whole to have been easily paid, although 
in parganahs Kiratpur and Nagina the shoe pinched slightly, The settlement 
was still young when the removal ^ of the headquarters from Nagina to Bijnor 
gave the district its present name (1824). So late however as 1837 the district 
was sometimes called by its original title — “ the northern division of Morfid- 
abad.” 

> Moat of thia-parganalvia now inclnded in Afzalfptrh. Supra, page 940, * Supra 

-page 64 . >Tbe removal was effected by Mr, Oolleotor Haibed on the ground that 

Nagina was uahealthy, and (also probably) that it was too far from the mlUtarr eantohmeiit 
at Meerut, 
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As the term of the suth settlement approached its close, a feeble attempt 
was made to survey the district, village by village, under 
Seventh settlemont, 0 regulation. The result is thus descri- 

bed by Mr. Markham : — A few villages were entered upon and brought 
under survey and registration, but the first revolutions of the new machinery 
for the rule of law — ponderous as it must have seemed to the officials of the 
local executive used to the more rough-and-ready practices of personal gov- 
ernment— were so tedious in their operation and so slow in arriving at a 
result, that the idea of revising the whole district in that manner was speedily 
abandoned.” A few villages in which the system of Regulation VII had been in- 
troduced either at this or the preceding settlement were assessed under the. 
provisions of that law, but the bulk of the district was settled on the trite and 
Imperfect principles of the third settlement. This seventh revision of the 
assessment was accomplished chiefly by Mr. Grote, while Messrs. Augustine and 
Halhed eaoh took a smaller share in its operations. The new demand amoun- 
ted to Rs. 11,34,436 and lasted for five years, from 1^^27-28 to 183 1-32 inclu- 
pive. Save inparganah Nagina, where a small balance is said to have accrued, 
it was paid without difficulty. Wo now quit the period of quinquennial assess- 
ments. The next or eighth settlement, effected by Mr. Ravensbaw, was intended 

to extend over periods differing from seven to ten -years in 
Eighth settlement. , 

different parganahs, but all commencing from the year 

1832-33. Its demand, assessed on the same principles as that of its immediate 

predecessors, amounted to Rs. 1,12,35,286, and was sufficiently heavy to cause 

the accumulation of arrears in Nagina, Eiratpur, and B&shta. On the first- 

pamed parganah, indeed, all the later settlements seem to have pressed with, 

unfair severity. 

The eighth settlement was not, however, destined to run its course ujuinr 
terruptedly. It had barely come into operation before a fresh regulation, IX.. 
gf 1833, amended and recalled attention to that of 1822. A new or ninth settle- 
ment was ordered, and little reflection seems to have been bestowed on the 
harassing unrest which a fresh revision, treading so close upon the heels of the 
last, might excite. The revised demand came into force at dates varying, in 
the different parganahs, from 1834-35 to 1839-40. Thus had the eighth settle- 
ment lasted in some parganahs for two, in others for seven, but in the bulk of, 
the district for less than four years only. 

The substitution of the ninth for the eighth settlement marks the change 
V The qiath settle- ^0®^ summary to the scientific method. With iie 
**^®“^* ‘ later assessment were introduced the novelties of a twenty- 
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year term, an accurate survey, a precise record of the varions rights 
existing in the soil, and a regular determination of standard rent and 
revenue rales for different circles or tracts. Survey operations were commen- 
ced in 1833-34 and completed in 1838-39. They consisted of a professional 
English survey, under the superintendence of Captain Birney Browne, and 
a native khasra or field-by-field measurement. The demand of this Regu* 
lation IX. settlement” ka hand-o-hast) came into force, as we 

have just seen, at different periods, averaging .one year from the completion of 
the survey. Finally confirmed by Government in March, 1842, it held good 
until superseded by the current settlement; but its original term of. twenty 
years had been extended by Act VIII. of 1846, and the end of June, 1866, 
fixed as the date of its expiry throughout the district. Tlie revenue of the 
ninth will shortly be compared in detail with that of the current settlement. 
Meanwhile it will suffice to mention that it amounted at its outset ta 
Rs. 11,20,166, and at its close to Rs. 11,83,585. Other causes of increase and 
decrease cancelling one another, we find that almost the whole of the augmen- 
tation here shown may be ascribed to the assessment of resumed tax-free grants,. 
Rs. 63,212. Besides the amount of its demand and a few minor details, 
little is known of the ninth settlement. The district records relating to it 
were destroyed during the disturbances of 1857, and the few authenticated 
facts that exist are to be gathered from some parganah reports by the then 
settlement officers, preserved in the Board of Revenue. Those officers were 
four in numbor. Mr. Robert 'Kor-Dick settled the whole of the Ohfindpur and 
two parganahs of the Dhdmpur tahsil. The remaining parganah of that 
tdhsil Dhampur, together with a parganah of the Bfjnor tahsil, D&rfinagar, 
were settled by the same officer in conjunction with Mr, Henry Lushington.^ 
By the latter himself were assessed the entire Najibabad tahsil and parganah 
Bijnor. The remaining parganah of Bijnor tahsil, Mand&war, was settled in 
jollaboration by Messrs. Lushington and Arthur Trench, while Mr. Charles 
&.llen effected the assessment of Kagina tahsil. 

It has been usual to assert that Bijnor was one of the districts most 
heavily assessed at the last settlement. The superiors before whom the work 
)f the assessing oflSoers passed in review were, however, of a different opinion* 
Successive Commissioners of the province held the assessment not only moder- 
ate, but in the case of parganahs Manddwar and Jhdlu inadequate. Nor did 
kbe highest authority on such matters incline to deem it excessive. The 
state of the district of Bijnor,” writes Mr. B. M. Bird in 1852, at the time 
I Uow Sir Henry, Bart. He was event»uilly a Judge of the Sadr Diwini Addlat, Agra. 
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settlement was made, presented insuperable difficulties to the assessment* of an 
equal demand. The district had been heavily assessed with reference to tb^ 
state of its cultivation, and cruelly treated. The modes of extracting revenue 
then employed are now happily almost forgotten. Forced transfers of pro- 
perty to unwilling purchasers and mortgagees, forced loans extorted from 
recusant bankers, forced labour required for the cultivation of villages which 
from abandonment had fallen into the management of the public officer, 
were among the practices resorted to. Of course in such a state of things, the 
only course to be adopted was to give such relief as the circumstances of 
each village required, and fix for the coming term such a demand as could be 
regularly levied, without employing means of duress unauthorized by law or 
inflicting distress. The object was effected in a satisfactory manner : the 
district has recovered from its sufferings, and the revenue assessed is regularly 
and easily collected, but the object of equality of assessment has not been 
obtained.” This opinion of Mr. Bird, that the distriot was moderately although 
unevenly assessed, is almost echoed by Mr. Markham, who in revising 
this assessment had the best opportunities of observation. Its incidence was 
unequal in different parganahs, and still more so in different villages within 
the same parganah ; but on the whole I believe that the jama was at least 
moderate when assessed, and certainly was not over 50 per cent, of the assets 
when its term expired.” At the beginning of that term it was supposed to 
represent two-thirds of the assets. 

Years before the expiry of the ninth settlement the district officials were 
The current set- busy with preparations for a tenth. So curly as 1859, the 
tlement. uphill task of instructing village accountants, with a],view 

to their employment in survey work, was undertaken; and by the close of 1863 
the operations of the current settlement were in full swing. The old system 
of placing the collector in charge of such operations was at first retained, 
but that officer was not left to accomplish the labour single-handed. Mr. 
Palmer was assisted in succession by Messrs. Auckland Colvin, 0. W. Carpenter, 
and A. M. Markham. But Mr. FalmeFs departure on furlough in 1868 caused 
the offices of collector and settlement officer to be disunited, Mr. Markham re- 
maining in independent charge of the latter. In detailing the area settled by 
each of these officers, it should be noted that 95*4 per cent, of ^the distriot 
required re-assessment. Of this 21*6, including almost the whole of the Bijnor, 
and a great part of the Nagina tahsil, was assessed by Mr. Palmer; 29*8,. 
comprising nearly all the Najibabad and Dh&mpur tabsils, by Mr. Carpenter; 
and the assessable remainder, or 44 per cent., by Mr. Markham. 
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The processes of this settlement, as of most others, may be broadly divided 
The sum three parts j — (1) the survey; (2) the assumption of 

rent-rates ; and the (3) assessment of revenue. Survey 
operations, including in that term the adjustment and demarcation of boundaries, 
began in November, 1863 ; while the actual measurements, accompanied by the 
classification of soils and preparation of village maps {ehajra) and field 
indices (AAasra), were commenced in the following May (1864). More than half 
the lately instructed accountants ^ were found unable to put their surveying 
lessons in practice, and were required to furnish competent substitutes (ajir^)* 
In this there is nothing surprising. The post of accountant has undoubtedly 
negotiable advantages besides a salary which is strictly limited to Us. 10 
monthly. But it is not such as to attract properly educated men, and heredi- 
tary custom is too often allowed to bestow it on some tenth transmitter of a 
foolish face.” Such accountants or substitutes as were at length deemed fit for 
the task were set to survey in couples — one man preparing the map and his 
colleague the index. A regular gradation of supervising officers ensured the 
accuracy of the work done. Thus, over every eight accountants was set an 
amin^ who in turn found his labours watched by the munsarim of tho parganah. 

• The work of the mnnsarima was scrutinised by the tahsildars of the tahsfls ; 
that of the tahsildars by two measurement supervisors (peshkara); that 
of all by the assistant settlement officer (Mr. Carpenter) and settlement deputy 
collector (Rai N$nak Chaud). The result was a measurement and classification 
of area which may be thus compared with those of tho former settlement ; — 


Settlement. 

Unabsessabue aeea in aches. 

Assessable abba is acres. | 

Total area in acrea. 

CiilturaUe. 

Cultivat&X, 

“Si'S 'S's 

0 a j- o ® 

ilifl 

<!> 

a 

a 

o 

Total. 

k fl 

sS 

■ 

Forests and 
groves. 

Total. 

1 

Dry- 

Total. 

Former (1833> 
^38). 

t^resent (1864- 
86). 

pifleronee 

242,909 

146)086 

86,289 

114,496 

929,198 

+200, 6U1 

229)295 

188)891 

171,317 

229)296 

360)208 

26)098 

84)253 


470,104 

691)250 

[1,028,597 
^ 1,212,086 

1 -96,844 


— 68,637l -40,40i| 

+171,317 

+130,013 

+6,l86i 

+112,997 

1+121,162^138,429 


Details for each parganah will be given in the Gazetteer portion of this 
notice; and minuter statistics of tillage) irrigation) &c., for the district at largQ 
have been shown above.® The growth in revenue-free area disclosed by this 
table will be explained hereafter. Except the increase in cultivation) which is 
real and extensive, the pins figures in the last line are mostly due to the mors 
accountants or patw&rU was then 680 , and is now 678 . * fagea 

«tw, «o7, 27v. 
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or less total omission of all purely forest tracts from the returns of the older 
survey- Such of the forests as that survey measured at all were included in 
the barren ” column, a fact which again acounfs for the decrease of barren 
land discovered in 1864-66, The total area shown opposite those years was 
not surveyed exclusively by the Settlement Department. Portions of the forest 
tract exceeding 128,000 and 74,000 acres were respectively measured by the 
revenue survey and officials of the road and ferry fund. 

At the outset of the survey now under review a difficulty presented itself 
in the great variety of land measures used in the district. There were ten 
different '^ripe” or pahka Mghas officially recogniz&d, almost every parganah 
having a separate standard of its own, and some two. These probably arose 
in the ancient adoption by each powerful landholder of whatever depreciated 
measure best suited his own interests. In the same way had arisen, and 
still exist, many crude” or kacha bighas, which, though not officially 
recognized, wore better known than such as had that advantago. The standard 
most familiar to the cultivator is measured by taking from a given point 20 
steps in opposite directions on the same lino, the square of the distance so 
stepped being a kacha bigha. Thus, if 27 inches be taken as the ordinary 
native pace, the area known by that title wmiild measure 900 square yards,. 
Wretchedly small as this bigha is, it has at least the advantage of comparative 
certainty. But the kacha bigha used by landlords in dealings with their 
tenants is both smaller and more uncertain. The latter is one-third, or in 
some villages to the extreme south of the district one-fourth, only of what 
the great man is pleased to call his pakka higha ; and this again varies with the 
length of a measuring line {jarib) to which the tenants have no access. The 
pakka bigha, as it is called, never exceeds 90, and sometimes descends 
as low as 80 per cent, of the Government bigha employed at the last settlement. 
Mr, Markham notes with approval one zaminduri bigha ^ which reaches the not 
very high standard of 2,376y^ square yards, while its kacha bigha measures 792. 
To sum up, there were in use at the opening of tho survey one well-known kacha 
bigha, many others scantily understood, a host of zamindari bfghas, whereof 
these latter were fractions, and ten varying official bighas. To adopt some 
uniform standard was absolutely necessary, and the survey restored the old 
Akbari or Ildhi bigha of the sixteenth century. This, the measure already 
noticed as adopted in Budaun, contains 3,025 square yards, or five-eightha^ 
of the British statute acre. 

Except in the forest tract, survey operations were complete before the; 
middle of May, 1866, and had therefore occupied two years. Tho more leisurely 

^ Thai used by the Tijimr family. 

41 
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and interrupted measurement of woodland villages lasted until 1872. The 
gross cost of surveying the 1,009,903 acres measured and mapped by the 
iSottlemcut Department was Rs. 59,738, or Rs, 59-2-11 for every 1,000 
acres. Expense was greatest in Klratpur, where the fields are smallest (ave- 
raging •243 of an acre), and smallest in Rashta, where the fields are greatest 
(averaging 1‘194 acres). This settlement survey must not be confounded 
with the more accurate revenue survey of 1868-70, which w^as accomplished 
by a party of professional surveyors under Major Vanreneii, R.A. The total 
area of the former exceeds that of the latter by 1*52 per cent. So small a 
difference between an unskilled plane-table survey and the scientific obser- 
vations of the theodolite is certainly creditable to the former. The area 
assigned to each parganah by the revenue survey lias been already shown.^ 

The survey returns and the inspection of villages enabled the assessing 
Rent rate officers to divide the pargaiiahs into circles corresponding 

with their natural divisions of soil and situation. The 
next step \vas to assume or calculate fair average rates of rent for the different 
kinds of soil in each circle. Such rates ai-e not necessarily the average rates 
returned as at present paid, for those may be misrepresented, lowered, or 
exempted from enhancement in view of approaching assessment. Tho settle- 
ment officer has the difficult task of deciding what the rate of rent ought to be^ 
with reference to the existing circumstances of the country ; what, in fact, it 
is or w'ould be where fair play is allowed. To assist him in his calculations 
there are many rental data. Ho has the rents recorded in past and present vil- 
lage papers, which, though hardly trustworthy whore payment is in kind, may 
be regarded as fairly aconrate where it is made in cash. Tho rates entered of 
later years in leases for money-rents are also a valuable criterion. Rent-rates, 
paid on estates under direct Government management, those judicially decreed 
in recent cases of enhancement, and those deduced from the accounts of such 
landlords as will show their books, are important aids when obtained ; but in 
the case of Bijnor they wore seldom obtainable. Mr. Carpenter often based 
his rent-rates partly on the estimated weight and value of the crops produced 
yearly per acre by each soil, the laudlord’s rent or share of the outturn being 
calculated at two-fifths, or rather more. This time-honoured process, which was 
ronJered necessary by the fact that the rents of Bijnor are paid mostly in 
kind, has obtained, in spite of adverse criticism, most successful results. 
Although tho method of deducing -rent-rates varied with the assessing 
officer, several of the data just mentioned were usually compared in the 
process. But the most important stop in tliat process was the inspection, of 

^ I'ugc 
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Tillages by the assessing offioer himself, who when rents are paid in kind 
must trust very miiiish to his own observation. A little oxperionco of any soil 
will enable tho man of average ability to. guess with fair accuracy what rent 
per aero an equitable landlord might demand thereon. Such calculations are 
based rather on rapid intuition than arithmetic. The rent-rates which with 
the sanction of the Revonuo Boar^l were adopted for the various soils of each 
circle and parganah will be detailed in the Gazetteer articles ; but the average 
rate for the cultivated area of tho district at large was Rs, 3-15-5, and showed 
an increase of 4 annas 10 pie or 8*2 per cent., on that of the expired settlement.^ 
The application of this general rate gave tho district a gross assumed 
rental of Rs. 22,15,120, or of Rs. 22,45,100, including 
Assessments. Chiindi and South Rawasan tracts of Najvbabad.^ 

'Deduced from the larger of these sums at 50 per cent., tho revenue would have 
amounted to Rs. 11,22,550. But in tho actual work of assessing that revenue 
it was found that the sanctioned rent-rate could, in every case except that of 
parganah Chdndpiir, bo safely exceeded. Hence the gross rental which was 
ultimately halved to yield a revenue reached the sum of Rs. 23,06,058, and 
tho ^?veniio itself that of Rs. 11,83,029. Tho amount and incidence of tho 
new demand may be thus compared with those of tho assessment which it 


superseded : — 


^atne of parganah. 


1. TJijnor 
% I)£r4nagar 
a. Man da war 

4. Najfbabad ® 

5. Klratpur 
6 Akbarabad 

7. Nagfna 

8. Barhapura 
S. Afialgarh 

10. Dhdmpur 

11. Siohdra 

12. Nihtaur 

15. Chfindpur 
14. Burhpur 

16. Bdshta 

Tntal of district 


Dkm\XD, RXCLIjmNO 
CES«KS. 

Incidencb per acre of 

Former^ at 

! 


Former 

demand. 

1 

Present 

demand. 

close of its 
currency. 

Present. 

Assessable 

1 Cultivated Assessable 

1 Cultivated 



area. 


area. 

1 

area. 


area. 

Rfl. 

Hs. 

Rs. ». 

P 

Rs. a. 

P- 

1 Rs» a. 

P- 

Rs, a. 

P* 

99,48(1 

87, .3 10 

1 

11 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

7 

9 

1 

12 

4 

72,037 

65.352 

1 

6 

4 

1 

11 

1 

I 

3 

5 

1 

8 

7 

67,455 

69,257 

I 

2 

H 

4 

1 

10 

9 

1 

.3 

1 

1 

II 

5 

83,670 

85,352 

1 

8 

0 

2 

1 

9 

I 

6 

7 

1 

14 

3 

1,00.317 

86,830 

2 

1 

c 

2 

10 

1 

1 

13 

0 

2 

4 

5 

61,072 

48,985 

1 

14 

10 

2 

6 

7 

1 

8 

9 

1 

14 

11 

1,16,578 

1,30,129 

2 

2 

11 

2 

10 

6 

2 

7 

I 

9 

14 

0 

20,185 1 

29,042 

0 

7 

0 

1 

2 

7 

0 

10 

0 

I 

10 

1 

1,0.3,764 

1 1,07,783 

1 

0 

n 

1 

13 

0 

1 

1 

7 

1 

14 

2 

1,32,230 

1,27,685 

1 

9 

8 

2 

3 

6 

1 

8 

9 

2 

2 

3 

79,096 

72,287 

1 

8 

1 

2 

2 

11 

1 

6 

0 

. 1 

16 

11 

72,994 

63,920 

1 

15 

9 

2 

9 

10 

I 

11 

9 

2 

4 

7 

94,953 

1,11,865 

1 

4 

2 

1 

11 

5 

1 

7 

8 

1 

14 

7 

39,722 

45,788 

1 

7 

1 

1 

16 

6 

1 

10 

7 

2 

2 

7 

40.436 

61,545 

0 

11 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

14 

0 

1 

4 

7 

I I,8‘S585 

1 l,h3.U29 1 

1 

7 

4 

1 

15 

rr 

1 

6 

TfT 

1 

15 

2 


1 The suuject of actual rents, and their mode of collection and appraisement, will be 
separately noticed hereafter. See Gazetteer article on that pargana. 8 The 

figures given for this parganah refer to its open country only. Tho former area of its Chandi 
and South Rawfisan tracts cannot be ascertained with sufficient accuracy for the calculation 
of incidence ; and their modern revenue falls on several areas (forest, pasture, &c.}, besides 
the caltivated# 
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InoludiDg the ten per cent, or municipal ’’ cess (Bs. 1^25, 043)^ and fees 
or fines {nazardna) levied on revenue-free estates (Rs. 4,629), the new demand 
Ks. 13,12,701. But it will be seen from the above table that with- 
out such additions it fell somewhat short of its predecessor. Falling at the 
rate of Re. 1-1-4 per acre of total area and Re. 1-12-6 per head of total popu- 
lation, the present assessment can hardly be called excessive. Its operations, 
which wore virtually brought to a close in March, 1874, bad lasted for over 
ten years and four months. Its net cost, exclusive of printing and stationery 

_ , „ . charges, had been Bs. 5.38,291, or 454 per cent, of its 

Demand coUectioDs. ^ * m, . mi 

demand for one year. The following statement, compiled 

from the Board of Revenue’s records, shows the amount, collection, and balan- 
ces of land-revenue during the past ten years : — 


Year. 

Dmand, 

CoUeciions* 

Balances. 

t'ABTI 

BA 

o c: 

"I 

fl.S' 

CULABS 

LANOB. 

Real, 

t 

1 

fi 

Irrecover- % 

able. 1 

Nomioal. 

Percentage of balance 
on demand. 

- 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Ps. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1867-68 

11,86,680 

11,10,761 

76,910 

452 

76,395 


72 

6*39 

1808*69 ... 

11,13,482 

7,07,421 

4,06,061 

4,03,667 

209 

tee 

2,196 

36*47 

1869-70 

10,76,866 

10,67,222 

8,644 

212 

66 

1 

8,965 

•80 

1-870.71 

10,89,771 

10,89,305 

466 

208 

!'58 

eee 

... 

•04 

1871.72 

11,27,473 

11,25,930 

1,643 

139 

».* 


1,404 

•01 

1879'7a 

11,26,661 

11,24,030 

2,621 

*.« 

... 

e»# 

2,521 

eee 

1678-74 

11,32,621 

11,25,886 

€,735 

71 

... 


6,664 

tee 

1874-76 

lt,66,363 

J 1,65 948 

315 

... 

164 


161 

•01 

1876-76 

11,88,074 

11,88,013 

61 




61 

..i 

1876-77 

11,83.742 

11,18,257 

2,485 

176 



2,310 

•01 


' Throughout the district the land-revenue falls due in five instalments, 
instalmcnU of re- ^^^d at seasons when the reaping of the different crops 
has brought rents into the landlord’s exchequer. The 
first is payable on the 15th November, when most of the autumn harvest 
has been garnered, and amounts to a quarter, or 25 per coni, of the whole 
demand. The second and third, yielding each 18*75 of that demand, become 
due on the 15th of January and 14th February respectively, so as to coincide 
with the marketings of cotton and sugar. The fourth and fifth, amounting 
to the same fractions as the second and third, are payable on the 15th May 
and 15th June^ when the earlier spring crops and the wheat have successively 
fallen beneath the sickle. Thus, three instalments depend on the autumn 
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wd two on the vernal harvest. While objecting to the multitude of pay- 
ments, Mr. Markham thinks those of the autumn too early, and those of the 
spring too late. He suggests in their stead three only— the &rst of 31‘25 
per cent,, payable on the 1st December ; the second, 37' 50, on the 1st March ; 
and the third, 81'25, on the Ist June. 

The record of rights prepared at settlement consists, as in other districts, 

of the khewat,jamabandi, and wdjdhul-arz. registers respeov: 
Record of rights. ^ % ... . • j *11 

tively of proprietary rights, cultivating rights, and village 

customs. With the first and second subjects it is necessary to deal in some 

detail. 

The proprietary tenures of the district are those usually found in this 
Tenures India— and perfect or imperfect pattiddri.* 

The only peculiarity seems to be the application of the 
term Idndddri to the form of imperfect pattiddri holding elsewhere known as 
IhdyacMra? The various tenures were at times of settlement thus distributed 
amongst the revenue-paying estates of the district 


Tenures. 


Farganah, 


ESTATES HELD IN PROPRIETARY TENURE. 


.ZAHtMOXni. 


By single By several 
owners, owners. Perfect. 


Bijnor 

Dar&nagar 

Mandiwar 

NajSbabad 

Kiratpur 

Akbarabad 

Nagina 

Barhipura 

Afzalgarh 

Bhdoipur 

Sioh&ra 

Nihtaur 

Ch&ndpur 

Burhpur 

B&ahta 



Of asseesed estates, therefore, 79*3 are held in zamlnddri tenure ; and 
of these 40*4 per cent are held by single owners, chiefly the great landlords 
of T^pnr, ^Idanr, Sihanpnr, and Sherkot. The perfect pattidki system 
obtams in 2*50, the imperfect in 18*2 per cent of each estates ; while the 

> For . doKriptionof then terms lee Gasetteer IJ., SSS. * Ewh ituue ia iiuh 
estates is termed a Una. 
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l&n&cldri description of the latter prevails over 87 per cent, of the whole 
taxed area. There are, however, estates besides those which pay revenue. 
Above 178 square miles of the district, or 114,499 acres, are held free of 
land-tax. Of this area 10,423 acres is supplied by fee-simple grants in par- 
ganah Najibabad, while the remainder is mudfi or Idkhirdj land, unassessed, 
though in some cases liable to future assessment. A few of the latter domains 
pay a small fine or fee known as nazardna, but. the groat majority are com- 
pletely untaxed. A few, again, will bo assessed on the expiry of certain lives, 
but most have been enfranchised for ever of ravemie. Yet there is but one 


large estate of this kind in the district, that of Barhapura. The property of the 
Kdshipur family, it comprises over 57,000 acres of field and woodland. The 
houses of Tajpur and Haldaur possess smaller holdings of the same nature. 

The landholders of the district are chiefly Musalmans, although the 
Castes and tribes Hindu minority holds more than thrice their quantity of 
of landholders. land. Less than 0*1 of the whole district is owned by 

Christians, even if Government be counted as an individual member of that 
faith. About 40 aores, taxed with Es. 46, is the average holding of each 
landlord. The following table will, however, show the numbers of the various 


proprietary classes, the acreage they own, and the revenue they pay.^ Raj- 
puts and Chauhdns, Brahmans and Tagas, are separately detailed 


BfiNDtJa • •• 


Moslims 


Caste or tribe. 


Number of 
proprietors. 

Area owned 
in acres. 

Total land 
revenue paid. 

fJat 



3.248 

192,932 

Rb. 

1,55,690 

1 Cbauhaa 

... 

... 

3,053 

92,829 

1,29 898 

I ^'aga 

... 


1,388 

132,783 

1,67,072 

Mahajan 

««« 


4,02i 

I03,V39 

1,16,087 

1 Brahman 



979 

37,821 

46,694 

Rawa 

«•# 

• •• 

653 

6,604 

1 3,921 

Kayath 

... 

... 

498 

20,890 

27,702 

Gfijar 


*«S 

293 

17.867 

4,421 

lUjput 

... 

..a 

212 

118,128 

1.29,666 

Khattri 

... 

••• 

202 

13,690 

17,649 

Bishnoi 

... 


194 

33.363 

44.823 

i^Others 

... 

••• 

235 

3.119 

10,241 


Total Hindus 

• •• 

11,984 

772,466 

8,69,898 

r Shaikh 



7,878 

113,080 

1,40,348 

) Sayyid 



4,122 

63,322 

94,942 

) Path&n 

•M 

••• 

930 

51,812 

52,641 

\ Others 


... 

687 

18,859 

16,516 

Total Muslima 


13,617 

247,073 

3,04,846 


OHiND TOTAL 

••t 

25,601 

1,022,877 

11,74,803 


^ For parganah detaiis see Gazetteer articles, 
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The bulk of the district, then, is held by Hindus, and amongst Hiudda 
_ we must look for its leading families. To begin with the 

bouse 01 Kashipur. This is irregularly descended from the 
Ohand dynasty of Kumaun, whoso history will find a fitter place in the notice 
'rheR&jasof E&- on that district But it claims as its original ancestor a 
mythical Chandra bansi Rajput, Chand, who, coming from 
Jhiinsi^ near Allahabad, established a regime in the hills. The date of this event 
is placed at about 1015 A.D. ; and forty-nine generations of alternate rule 
and subjection are said to have elapsed before his descendants were ejected 
from Kumaun. Troubles arose, assassinations were frequent, .and the ancestor 
of the present family, LtU Singh, fled to his domains in Rudarpur at the foot 
of the lulls. A few years later Kumaun was annexed by the Nepalese, and 
Ldl Singh reii aiued in Rudarpnr. He now received from the Oudh Nawab 
the fief of Chacliait in the Bareilly district, the grant being confirmed to his 
son Gum an by the British Government in 1828. In the confirming charter 
{mnad) Giiman Singh is styled Rdja ; and it is now usual to associate 
with the title the name of K^^shipur in the Tarai district. In 1866, the 
present holder of that title, Shivarfij Singh, C.S.I., exchanged Chichait 
for the revenue-free holding in Barhipura already mentioned. The other 
party to the transfer was Government, who, in recognition of his loyalty dur- 
ing the troubles of 1857, allowed the Raja what was designedly a very good 
bargain,* The Barhdpura domain has been for ever freed of revenue, and the 
title borne by its owner is recognized as hereditary. With that of the Tdjpur 
Tajpur otherwise. The latter belongs to a Taga family, 

whose first known ancestor, Balrdin Singh, flourished about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. This Balrum acquired large estates 
in the Azampur portion of pargauah Bashta, and his successor Rdmkishn bought 
the lands of Tajpur, where the family has ever since been seated. Kidha, the 
son of Rdmkishn, further extended the acres of his house, receiving the estate of 
Gopdlpur iu recoguition of services rendered to the newly established British 
administration. At the outbreak of rebellion in 18&7 his grandson Partub 
Singh was known as chaudhari of Tajpur, aud throughout the trials of that 
and the following year staunchly supported Government. As a reward 
he received the title of R^^a, while the estate of Tajpur^ was wholly freed 
of revenue for his lifetime and half-freed for that of his successor. By his ' 

* The seat of the celebrated IIarbony~ka»r dj . See article on that expression in Elliot’s Supple^ 
mtnlai Gtosaary. * I'lie t statu had been confiscated by Government in 1S68 on ac* 

count of the rebellion of its then owner, Kai Ohup Singh of liehar, 3 j, c. Tai- 

puraiid five other villages in ISurhpur. 


Tajpur, 
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death in 1873 the title of lapsed^but was conferred during the same 
year as an unheritable distinction on his eldest son^ the present B&ja Jagat 
Singh.i 

As a non-hereditary honour revived in favour of its present possessor, 

^ _ the title of Haldaur resembles that of Tajpur. The Hal- 

daur family style themselves ChauhSns* and claim to have 
held parganahs Nihtaur and Haldaur as early as the reign of the Chauh&u 
king Pirthiraj of Dehli (1193). But with the late exception of one Ohau- 
dhari Bakht Mai, who flourished under the Rohilla government (1748-1774), 
no member of the family is named before the appearance of its real founder, 
Chaudhari Man Singh. This person held a large portion of the district in 
mustdjri tenure or farm, and acted as chakladdr, but whether of Rehar or 
elsewhere is not mentioned. His grandson, Randhir Singh, suffered for his 
loyalty to Government in 1857, but was rewarded in the following year with 
the title of Rdja, the Haldaur estate being freed of revenue in the same 
manner as that of Tajpur. The title died with Randhir Singh in 1861, but 
was in the present year (1878) renewed to his nephew and heir, Mahdrdj 
Singh. 

Of the Sdhanpur Jdts, now represented by Rdi Umrao Singh, some 

other families. S4- has been already given.^ The Sherkot family are 

hanpur Sherkot, Bar- Chauhdns, and their present representative is the minor Ktmr 
hapura, and Behar. * 

Ranjit Singh, adopted son of the late Chaudhari Gh^a 

Singh. His estate, which consists of 137 villages in parganahs Sherkot, 

Chdndpur, Afzalgarh, Siohara, Amroha (of Morddabad), and Barhdpura, is 

managed by the court of wards. The only other landholding house of sufficient 

in^ortance to be mentioned here are the Qorwas of Rehar. 

An exhaustive account of the transfers, which during the past thirty or 
Alienation forty years have placed new men in possession of old acres, 

may on the authority of the settlement officer himself be 
declared impossible. The dearth of records did not, however, prevent Mr. Mar- 
kham from furnishing statistics of approximate accuracy for some nine-fifteenths 
of the district.^ In gauging the extent to which men of business had supplanted 
the old owners of the soil, a certain amount of cross-division between the two 
classes was inevitable. The diflScuIty w^as, however, lessened by defining as 
non^agricultural all Baniyds, Khattris, Bishnois, and Government servants 
who had acquired land since 1840 : and as agricultural all others, whether 

oflA * younger brotlier to be educated in England. ® Supra^ page 

o A 291-92. ^ lu a letter (No. 36) addressed to the Board of Heyeniue 

on the 2nd August, IS73. 
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belonging to castes originally commercial or not. The following table shows- 
the increase between 1840 and 1870 in the possessions of the non-agricultural 
classes as thus defined : — 


Name of parganah. 

Percentage of total dis- 
trict area held by non- 
agriculturists. 

Increase in area 
held by non- 
agriculturists. 

- 

1840. 

1870. 

Barh&pura ... 

09 

103 

ll)-fold. 

Najibabad 

l‘4 

12^9 


Daranagar w.. 

1*1 

9 2 

If .. 

Bijnor ... 

1 6 

)2 1 

n ,, 

Afzalgarh 

1*6 

6*4 

f •' 

Mandawar ... ... 

8*9 

28*.*1 

n 

Nagiiia ... ... ... 

81 

8*5 


Akbarabad ... ... 

5*7 

13-8 

S| » 

Kiratpur 

4 8 

. 1 

6*9 

U 

Total nine parganahs ... 

30 

120 

4-fold. 


In this table is included only such land as has finally passed into the hands 
of the agricultural classes, and no heed has been paid to more usufructuary 
possession by mortgage or otherwise. For the remaining six parganahs, thoso 
of the Ch^lndpur and Dhampur tahsils, no statistics of sufficient continuity for 
the purposes of the table are forthcoming. It may bo mentioned, however, that 
4-7 percent, of their area was in 1870 held by non-agriculturists. The above 
figures include a great portion of the land (163,744 acres) confiscated for 
rebellion in 1858, but exclude the extensive forests in the north of Najibabad. 
Since 1840 the property of business men has increased in these woodlands 
more than 3^ times over, even if Government bo counted as an agricultural 
class. 

Of the land gained during the thirty years by the Don-agricultural orders, 
half was obtained by Baniyds, 21 per cent, by Bishnois, 18 and 11 per cent, 
by Government servants and Kbattris respectively. But non-agriculturista 
were not the only acquirers of alienated estates, and about a third of such 
properties fell into the hands of Pathdns, Taga or other Brahmans, and 
Bawfis. Notwithstanding such gains, the losers were all agricultural. Thor 
Jdt parted with 50, the Sayyid with 26 per cent, of tho total loss ; while 8 and 1 1 
per cent, respectively slipped from the grasp of tho Shaikh and the agricultural 
Baniya. The ousting of the latter was most marked in parganah Manddwar^ 

which, after some forgotten social convulsion*’^ was re-settled in tho twelfth 

^ Settlement Beport, para. 346. 
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century by Agarwalas, and has ever since been held more or less by Baniya 
landowners. These, even when adding the profits of trade to those of the soil, 
have been gradually supplanted by the rapacious Bishnoi. 

In every country the land must, with the extension of commerce, pass 
more and more into the hands of commercial men, but in Bijnor the gains 
of this class would seem during the last few years to have declined. Between 
1850 and 1800 they hnd added 63*5 per cent, to their possessions ; the next 
decade yielded an increase of only 1C*5, and saw them actually losing ground 
in parganalis Bijnor and Afzalgarh. The fact may perhaps be ascribed to the 
rise in prices which has since the mutiny enriched the agricultural classes. 

Passing from the kimvat to the jamabandi^ from proprietary to cultiva- 
^ ^ . ting rights, we find the cultivated area distributed aa 

rights follows^ amongst different orders of husbandmen: — 


Farganab. 

AREA CULTIVATED BY 

Total area in acres. 

Total of percentages. 

Proprietora, 

Sub-proprie- 

tors, 

Tenants 

With rights of 
occupancy 

At will 

Acres. 

Percentage 
of whole. 

Acres. 

Percentage 
of whole. 

Acres. 

Perceutage 
of whole. 

Acres. 

Percentage 
of whole. 

Bijnor 

11,846 

24*0 

1,514 

3*1 

, 23,546 

47-7 

12,487 

2-52 

49,392 

100*0 

J>6rin«gar ... 

8,626 

20*1 

907 

2*1 

21,293 

50 0 

11 834 

27*8 

42,560 

icon 

Ikfandawar ... 

3,326 

8‘2 

1,230 

3*1 

21,926 

64*3 

13,901 

34-4 

40,383 

120*0 

Najibabad ... 

4,SU6 

10 9 

673 

16 

20 878 

63-1 

13,659 

34*5 

39,285 

1000 

Kiratpur 

7,120 

187 

1,757 

4*6 

18,321 

48-0 

10,960 

28 7 

38.168 

100 0 

Akburabad ... 

5,310 

13*1 

569 

2 2 

13,622 

63*7 

7,848 

31 0 

26,344 

100*0 

JJhdmpur ... 

8,513 

1 S-5 

1,586 

2*7 

28,319 

47-6 

21,661 

36*3 

59,668 

1000 

(iiohara 

8,686 

10-2 

1,047 

2*9 

14,253 

39-3 

17,267 

47*6 

36,263 

100 0 

Kihtaur 

4,204 

150 

983 

3*6 

10.917 

39*1 

1 1,631 

42*4 

27,935 

100*0 


e.278 

14*4 

1,172 

2*7 

18,669 

42 7 

17,674 

40-2 

43,713 

100*0 

Unrhapura ... 

1,069 

6*1 

34 

0-2 

7 249 

41*8 

8,997 

61*9 

17,839 

100*0 

AfzftlKfirh 

3,555 

6*2 

271 

0*6 

84,270 

69 9 

19,081 

38*4 

87,177 

100*0 

Chan d pur ... 

12,693 

22-9 

1,719 

3*1 

23,013 

41'5 

18 .no 1 

32*5 

65,426 

1000 

Burbpur 

6, .81)8 

26 S 

68 

03 

9,80.3 

48-6 

4,913 

24*3 

20,172 

00 0 

Bisbta ... 

6,686 

149 

126 

0 3 

12,235 

82*1 

20,064 

62*7 

38,101 

100 0 

Total ... 

88,982 

151 

13,536 

2*8 

278,831 

47*1 

209,958 

85*6 j 

590,806 

100*0 


The sub-proprietors ’’ are landholders with whom a sub-settlement of 
the patches once held free of revenue by themselves or their ancestors has been 

^ Reitlement Report, para. 194, It will be obaerved that the total cultivated areaagala 
diffoFrt from that supplied by the same Huihority at page 246 of this notice. 
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made. Proprietors number 13,838, sub-proprietors. 7,068. Their average^" 
holdings according to this table would be 6*4 and 1*9 adres respectively ; but 
as many hold land in more than one parganali, and have been counted more 
than once, these figures must fall somewhat below tho reality. Proprietors 
cultivate as tenants 9,752 acres belonging to other landlords, a fact which is 
said to raise the average size of the farm tilled by each to 7*1 acres.^ Tenants 
with rights of occupancy number 37,851, with an average holding of 7*4 acres: 
tenants-at-will 46,030, with an average holding of 4*6 acres ; but many occu- 
pancy tenants are also teuants-at-will. Tho former propouderate^in Afzalgarh, 
Mandiiwar, Akbarabad, and Najibabad; the latter in Bashta, Barhapura, Siohdra, 
and Nihtaur. Ex-proprietary tenants, a class created less than a year before the 
publication of tho above table by Act XVIII. of 1873, are as yet insignificant 
in numbers. 


The different races of the tenantry, with the area held by each, may,be 
and classes, thus enumerated® : — ^ 



Caste. 


Number. 

Area cul- 
tivated in 
acres. 

Tribe or religion. 

Number. 

Area cul- 
tivated in 
acres. 

Chauhan 



19,^72 

1 16, 2, H 

Shaikh 

7,033 

33,09t 


1 *. 


15,925 

1 46,651 

Siiyyid ... 

1,234 

6,081 

^^ani 


... 

8,841 

29.864 

Pathuii ... 

898 

4,546 

Brihman 

... 

2,741 

12 613 

Juhiha 

827 

4, .360 




2,426 

1.3,859 

Jhojha 

802 

5,196 



H 

2,145 

11,827 

Other Musalmdns ... 

5,094 

2.3,656 

mm 

■1 

H 

1,69 4 
1,099 

13,408 

8,302 

Total 

15,888 

76,870 

Baujara 

Other Hindus 

... 

987 

12,85i 

6,524 

67,065 

Christians 

12 

69 


Total 

... 

67,981 

412,367 

Grand total 

83,881 

488,289.^ 


Ahead of all competitors in their respective linos, the Sani excels in 
garden and tho Ravva in field cultivation. The former is more or less ubiqui- 
tous. Tho latter is seldom seen working outside the Bijnor and Najibabad 
tahsils, most affecting parganah Kiratpur, where the tract ho inhabits is called 
Rawapura, As a husbandman the Chauhan is second only to tho Rawa ; 
perhaps, when ho settles down to agricultural w^ork, ranks the Jut. But tho 
restless spirit of his ancient race is by no means dead within him, and its 
wonted fire renders him a less trustworthy cultivator than the tamer Chau- 

^ It Would be impossible to ascertain, without toquUitorial proceedings, the exact tale of land 
ploughed by each landhulder. * ITor parganah details vide inf. Gazetteer. 
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ti ftti Both Jdt and Chanhdn are distributed with fair evenness, throughout 
the district; buttho Itttter avoids parganah Bijnor, Shaikhs, too, are common 
almost everywhere, but few of them have any claim to be considered good 
cultivators. 

Over 77'1 per cent, of the district tenants pay their rents in kind, but 
the actual amount thus paid is but 55 per cent of the 
whole district rental. The custom of annually leasing whole 
villages and estates to fanners for a lump sum has of late years been increasing 
in favour with landlords ; and Messrs. Palmer and Carpenter seem to there- 
fore assume that cash rents are superseding rents in kind. But although the 
former pays his rent in cash, lie collects from tho tenantry chiefly in kind as of 
yor& It is true tliat when he happens to be tho headman {padhdn or rmileaddam) 
of the village, he sometimes distributes tho lease money, plus a sum for village 
expenses and accountant’s fees, to be paid in proportion to thoir plots by tho cul- 
tivating members of the community. In such cases tho ordinary kind payments 
are in abeyance ; but tho right of tho landlord to revert to the old mode of collec- 
tion is fully recognized.'^ A village leased to a farmer is termed pakha or pukhia 
(ri^e), and ono in which the landlord collects for himself hhim (crude).^ As in 
Badaun,kind rents are paid by dividing between landlord and tenant either the 

value of the crops before reaping ikankuL amalddri). or tho 
Payments in kind. . ^ ^ 

crop itself after (6a^di, bhdoli) that process. Both systems 

]bf\,vebeen described abovo.^ Rather more than half the kind rents are in this 
dis^ict paid by the former, here most often called the amalddri method. 
It is, however, a frequent source of injustice. It indeed renders the pro- 
tectien.of the ripening crop against the stealthy reductions of tho temant 
unnecessary, but it too often secures the landlord an unfair appraisement in 
hit own favour. Whether regulated by amaldari or bhdoli, the landlord’s 
. nominal share in the produce is most often one half. From this share, how- 
ever, must be deducted the halyag or ploughman’s fee of one-seventh or 
pne^ighth, generally the former \ and thus reduced, the seigniorial portion 
sinks to about 17^ sers in tho maund. In some few cases it is fixed 
at two-fifths one-third, one-fourth, or even one-fifth of tho produce, still 
minm the ploughman’s fee. It is well, however, for tho tenant if the landlord 
allows his share to be reckoned on tho weights in ordinary use. The les$ 
powerful owners, by a custom named biydla^ take their half of a maund 

^ Markham's gettlement report, para. ISO, * Abridged from the same work, pages 86, 87. 

‘ This latter term applies alio to an estate under the direct management of Oovernment* 
But ** Oovernment" {iarkar) is a title often applied by their dependents to landlords and othor 
great people. * Supray page 77. 
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Payment in cash. 


T^eighing 4i^{hiydU9\ not tho ordinary 40 sera. The more powerful adopt n 
ser of 96 instead of 90 tolas, and often ^ d to their rents a special seignioralty 
[zamindAra] of from one to two eers in the maund. Swollen by these unsanc- 
tioned increments the landlord’s share cannot fall far below one half of the 
crop. 

To pay money rents is now considered a privilege ; but their native 
name, zahti^ points to the forcible imposition of cash rates 
at some forgotten period when the State was still absolute 
landlord.^ The crops which pay such rents are much the same as in Budaun, 
sugarcane, cotton, cAam or jo r for fodder, vegetables, opium, tobacco, v 
safflower, and maize. For sugarcane and maize rents in kind are sometimes, 
albeit very rarely, paid ; for the rest of these crops, never. The rent for 
sugarcane varies from Rs. 3-1-6 to Rs. 18, with an average for the whole 
district of Rs. 9-8-0 per acre ; that of fodder joAr from Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 9*, with 
an average of Rs. 4-4-0. It is curious that jodr grown for grain 'always pays a 
rent in kind. Rents for cotton, vegetable, and safflower range from Rs. 3-12^0^ 
to Rs. 12, tbeir average being Rs. 7 per acre ; while the average opium and 
tobacco rates are Rs. 10 and Rs. 15 respectively. The two latter crops, wheaL 
grown together in the same village, pay the same rents, and the difference in 
their average rates is duo to the fact that in the forest tract, where the highest 
tobacco rents are paid * no opium is grown. In the case of sugar and cotton, ’ 
more especially if the crop be not a bumper one, a deduc- 
tion® of 10 per cent, {ndbid or dobiswdi) is sometimes 
allowed on the rent. Theoretically, the rental of 2 biswas in the bigha is 
remitted ; but practically the use of a shortened measuring-lino someifhat 
neutralizes the concession. " 

The rates of rent actually paid of course approximate closely to these 
assumed for purposes of settlement.* They are regulated more by iimhemdH* ^ 
rial custom than by natural or accidental advantages of soil ; and manaVftigf 
or irrigation, while increasing tho value of the landlord’s share in khidf 
^seldom change its rate. It might be expected that where customary i^ntfli 
prevail some allowance would be made for the status of the cultivator. This, 
however, is rarely the case. The Brahman and the Khatik, the occupancy 
tenant and the tenant-at-will, pay as a rule for the same land the safaie 
rent. 


N&b6d. 


^Zabt, coDflscation. ^ Vids »upra, page 270. ’The settlement report calls it 
baehf but as drawback is the refund of duty on the re-exportation of imported goods, the 
term here used is preferable. * The assumed rates will be found in the Gazetteer pai^v 
gana harticles. 
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Enhancements* 


The established rent-rates are seldom raised. In most cases the nominal 
rates, whether cash or kind, remain the same as within liv- 
ing memory* Enhancements are generally made, not in 
the rent itself, but in the form of additions to the petty manorial cesses (dbicah ) 
which accompany it; and such enhancomonts have of late years been large and 
frequent. Mr. Markham reckons that these extraordinary collections have 
trebled since the opening of tho ninth settlement, and knows cases where their 
increase has added almost 34^ per cent, to tho rents then current. The average 
rise in rents thus effected has, however, been about 6 per cent. only. The actual 
rent-rates have also been in some few cases enhanced, but such enhancements 
have been confined almost entirely to the tahsils occupied by large owners — 
Nagina, Dhdmpur, and Chandpur. Mr. Markham’s inquiries showed that the 
increase in rates had here ranged from about to 15|, attaining a rough aver- 
age of about 10 per cent. The great majority of onhancements, whether in 
cesses or the aOtual rates of rates of rent, have taken place since the mutiny. 

When to tho enhancement in cesses or rent-rates is added the augment- 
value of ed value Which the rise in prices has conferred on such as 
are paid in kind, the increase of gross rental receipts since 
1840 will be found great indeed. The price of w^heat for instance, which is said 
greatly to influence that of other grains, has risen over 90 per cent. To 
gauge the exact rise from all causes in gross rental value is of course impossi- 
ble, but the settlement report fixes it with great plausibility at 60 per cent. 

Enhancement suits are in Bijnor few ami far between. The large and 
influential owners by whom a great portion of the district is 
held settle without litigation the increase in their tenants’ 
rents ; wdiile much of the remaining area is cultivated by small joint proj)rietora, 
to. whom rents are unknown. Tho following table shows the number and 
results, of such suits in each year since 1873-74, when tho section under which 
they are laid C95i., Act XVIII. of 1873) became law ^ 


BnhaneemeDt suits. 


^ Year. 

Number of 
cases for 
disposal. 

Decided in Court on their own 
merits. 

Decided without reference to 
their merits {by compromise^ 
withdrawal^ confession, dc- 
fault, (cc.) 

In favour of 
plaintiS^ 

Total. 

In favour of 
plaintiff. 

Total. 

1874-76 

53 

32 

26 

3 

16 

1876-76 

53 

22 

S8 

15 

95 

1876-77 

77 

31 

68 

3 

7 


Jkl. VUO WBtU 

separately shown. 
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Before quitting the subject of landlord and tenant some account should 
Condition of the be rendered of their general condition. Thus caonpt bo , 
. peasantry. better or more concisely described than by giving a brief 

extract from an able essay which lately appeared in tlie Westminster Review} 
The following remarks apply as forcibly to Bijnor as to the rest of the North- 
Western Provinces: — The greater part of the rural population, whether 
labourers, small tenants, or small proprietors, are in most instances wretchedly 
poor. They are badly housed, badly fed, badly clothed, and have hardly any . 
interest in life beyond the care of sustainitig it. They marry when mere boys, 
and are prolific in proportion to their poverty. Thrift is unknown. A serious 
failure of crops throws them at once on the charity of Government or of in- 
dividuals. On the other hand, it must bo acknowledged that the climate and 
ilieir mode of life are sucli as to render their wants few. As long a|. the 
means of animal existence are plentiful, they are at least cheerful and oon-^ 
tented. All their requirements, except metals for vessels and ornamellts' 
(which are necessary to render existence tolerable to the poorest woman), are 
supplieil by their own priwince. Yet when times are good, they substitute ou 
festal occasions the finer cloths of Manchester for the coarse fabrics of the 
country. Those who are better off — the considerable tetiauts and the landlords— 
live in better houses, keep ponies or horses, and perhaps a little jingling carri- 
age {ekka)^ wear Manchester goods exclusively, and eat finer grains, with more 
melted better {ghi) and more savoury spices. But in culture and ideal of life 
they differ little from the poor. Their one ambition is to exercise authority 
and make a show of wealth. They rejoice in having numerous dependants 
and receiving the homage of their inferiors. The style of a baron differs from 
that of his poorer brethren only in the greater extent, not the greater elegance, 
of his establishment. While the small and squalid courtyard of one enter- 
tains only sixteen squalid attendants, the large and squalid courtyard of the 
odmr entertains a hundred.” 

In forming an estimate of Bijnor trade we have to assist us the 
returns of the Agriculture and Commerce Department,^ the 
import registers of the five municipalities,^ and some valu- 
able calculations in the settlement report.^ The Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce has in the district six outposts, of which five register traffic crossing 
the Ganges, the sixth that between Bijnor and the hills. The Gangetio out- 
posts watch tlie ferries of DarSnagar, R4oli, B&lfiwala, Nagal, and Kankhal. 
Across the two first pn.sses nearly all tlio through trade with the Panj&b and 

1 April »878. ® SiimmanzcJ In a note by Mr. T, B. Fuller, C.S. * Tabulated 

in the Gazetteer articles on these towns. ^ Paras. 28N32$. 
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more distant districts of the North-West* Both Ddrdnagar and Bdoli are 
approached by good roads and possess boat-bridges for two-thirds of the year. 
Situated ia a less fertile and populous neighbourhood, the other three ferries 
are on the contrary fed by indifferent communications, and, except in the case 
of Kankhal, unprovided with bridges of boats. Their traffic is therefore 
mosty local— ‘that is, u traffic between villages at no great distance from the 
riverside. The truth of these observations will be best proved by the annexed 
tables showing the traffic whicli crossed the Ganges by each ferry during 
1876-77. Such trade is divided into class A., articles whose value is generally 
proportionate to their weight ; class B., beasts or other chattels reckoned by 
number; and class C., goods whose value bears no relation to their weight. 
But for the more . important commodities of through traffic separate figures 
have been given 


Imported across (lie Ganges, 1876-77. 






Glass A. 






Curb B. 



Class 0. 

Name of 
outpost. 

Cotton pieco 
goods. 

Grain. 

Salt. 

Total. 

Animals. 

Mlacclla- 

neons. 

Total. 



Weight. 

o 

P 

a 

1 

a 

fs 

o 

a 

a 

> 

Weight. 

i 

> 

I 

1 

o 

a 

a 

k 

1 

a 

'a 

1 

I 

V 

a 

1 

1 

a 

ci 

a 

1 

• e> 
a 

D&rinag&r, 

Mds. 

6,897 






Ub. 

28,00,465 

30,620 

Ra. 

2,20.689 

48,473 

H3. 

2,079 

78,999 

Us. 

2,23,208 

19,621 

Rs. 

1,16,200 

B<iolt 

2,904 

41,819 

209,910 

4,28,288 

6,310 

80,592 

221,057 

6,16,102 

4,121 

195 

18,918 

2,213 

7,m 

703 

11,5(15 

4,276 

3,921 

BilAwila ... 


2,702 

61,240 

92,551 

130 

703 

66,372 

1,05,311 

4,080 

340 

2,653 

254 

Nigal 

Khankhaly 

92 

1,438 

18,814 

29,716 



20,823 

39,026 

390 

2,721 

1*. 

390 

2,721 

492 

« 

3,006 

4,326| 

6,279 

76 

*390 

37, '182 

70,121 

741 

40,r20j 

1 1,098 

76, 

j 

1,839 

40,796 

1,529 


Ensported across the Ganges in the same year. 



CLASS A. 

Class B. 

1 

OLiSB 

0. 

Ni^me 

of 

Cotton piece* 
goods. 

Seeds. 

Sugar, re- 
fined. 

Sugar, unrefined. 

Timber and 
firewood. 

Total. 

Animals. 

Total. 



i 

1 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

o 

a 

"a 

> 

■p 

QO 

1 

1 

> 

§ 

"S 

Value. 

Number. 

d 

a 

73 

> 

1 

in 

Value. 

Value 


Mds. 

Bs. 

Mds. 

Bs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

iCs. 

Mds. 

1 

Bs.‘ 

Mds. 

Its. 




Bfl. 

91. 

Ddr&na- 

23,858 

8,85,688 

61,317 

2,38,400 

604 

4,796 

3,38,960 

11,27,608 


3,27,749 

7,43,409 

59,69,787 



876 

7,870 


bIoU.. 

914 

44,499 


17,913 

|;8,424 

88.741 


3,60,017 

1,895 

8,825 

1,11,881 

6,71,767 

6,647| 

HB 

6,669 

30,728 

28i890 

Bil&vA- 

345 

16,354 

2,288 

8,427 

10 

91 

K),173 

88,760 

165 

285 

18,051 

82,078 


43,461 

2,081 

43,483 


Nigal.. 

160 

6,654 

63 

126 

32 

383 



9,216. 

10,855 

134,158 


9,167 

58,621 

9,167 

68,621 

2,571 

^anlc- 

606 

33,183 

130 

260 

21 

290 

1 12,697 

43,327 


29,424 

.91,990 

1,87,027 

4,330 

43,695 

4,880 

48,698 

5,881 
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!tho chief articles of trade crossing the Ganges may be therefore epito- 
mized as follows : Amongst the imports were cotton piece-goods with a weight 
of 10,195 maunds and value of Rs. 5,65,55; grain combining a weight of 
11,99,126 maunds with a value of Rs. 23,04,519 ; and salt, whoso weight was 
62,619 maunds and value Rs. 2,39,847. Amongst the exports w'ere cotton 
piece-goods weighing 25,878 maunds,^ worth Rs. 9,86,378 ; seeds with a 
weight of 69,860 maunds and value of Rs. 2,65,126 ; sugar, whose weight of 
1^36,067 maunds, represented a value of Rs. 16,57,632 ; and wood weighing 
460,021 maunds worth Rs. 3,78,138. The cotton piece-goods imported were 
mostly from European looms, while those exported were woven in the district 
The salt, Mr. Markham tells us, is chiefly of the description known SdmdAar, 
and finds its way from the Panjt4b.‘^ It is surprising how closely some of these 
figures bear out the estimates framed by that officer in a day when traffic 
registration was not. Thus, the Ganges-crossing imports of salt and grain 
approximately represent the total district imports of those articles, which are 
introduced in but trifling quantities from the hills. Mr. Markham reckons 
the district imports of salt at about 62,500, of grain at about 10,53,233 
maunds. The export of rice, fine (munji) and parched (kh{l)y which he esti- 
mates at 65,000 maunds, was in the year of tho above returns exceptionally 
low. 

It remains to notice the minor traffic with tho hills, registered near 
Kawria. This may be tabulated for the same year as follows : — 

Imported from Garhwdl to Bijnory 1876-77i 


Class A. 

BH 

Class C. 

Grain, 

1 

Timber, 

Total, 

Total. 










Value. 

Weight 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

1 - 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds, 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 


Ba. 

Rs. 

3,933 

8.076 

938 

400 

15,061 

75,461 

... 

... 

8I* 


^ In both these tables the D&r&nagiir returns are suspected of somo exaggeration. The 
forrj tolls of R&oli are farmed for a higher sum than those of D&ranagar, and it is impossi* 
ble, tbetefore, to- believe that the traffic at the latter place is nearly six times as great as that 
at the former. > S&mbhar i» the name of a great brackish lake in Hajputana (Jaipur and 

.Jodhpur). From such portions of its bed as are left dry by summer large quantities of salt 
are obtained* 
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Exported f tom Bijnor to Garhwdl tn tie tame year. 


Grain. Bnlt 

ffooas* 




Sugar, 

unrefined. 


Total. 

<*4 


.£? 


1 




Hds. Rs. Mds. Rs. Mds. Bb. Mdn Ha. Mds. Ra. Mds. 
9,649 1,82,064 3,7o3 7,792 6,529 26,611 076 7,604 10,095 25,667 25,396 






It will be seen, then, that the trade with Garhwdl consists in the exports of 
cotton cloth, salt, sugar, and a little grain in return for other grain, timber, and 
miscellaneWa hill produce. Much of the important grain is buck-wheat of the 
kinds eaten at fasting seasons by the liindds. The miscellaneous produce in- 
cludes ginger, chilis, pepper, cardamums, and other spices. Najibabad is the 
emporium which despatches such produce for Meerut or Muzaffarnagar. To or 
from these two railway towns seem to wend all the long-distance traffic of the 
district. At Sahdranpur also is a station of the Sindh, Panjab, and Dehli lino ; 
but greater distance and smaller facilities of- communication prevent it from 
superseding cither of the places just named as an entrep6t for Bijnor trade. 
"With Meerut is exchanged half the merchandise crossing at Dardnagar. 
Thither are sent the sugar and timber of Bijnor, and thenoo are returned grain, 
salt, and European piece-goods. Tho exports to Muzaffarnagar consist chiefly 
of sugar and rice, which are oxchangod, vid. Rdoli, for the wheat, barley, and 
gram of the Panjdb. From that territory is introduced yearly about 35,000 
maunds of the last-named pulse.^ The principal articles imported into the muni- 
cpalities are grain and other articles of food, sugar, fuel, building materials, and 
in the case of Cbdndpnr clarified butter. In a country where the standard of 
living is so simple, a larger importation of luxuries could hardly be expected. 

The manufactures of Bijnor are almost as small in value as in number. 

Sugars prepared in the district still indeed fetch the highest 
prices; but before the oonstructiou of the Ganges canal 
enabled the Dn&b to produce oane in any quantity, they had almost a monopoly of 
the snrroundiug markets. The manufacture of glass is 
certainly the most peculiar, and, after that of sugar,* per- 
haps the most important. The glassware produced by the Manib&rs of Nagina 

01 ware ** * depdt at Calcutta. 

Nearly the whole of the Ganges water which myriads of 


Olaiflware, 


' Settlement Report^ para. 9S4. 
in Rohilkband, v/a« 5upr«i^ page 88. 


* For a brief aecoant of the svgar-reflnlng proens 
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pilgrimB yearly convey from sacred Hardwfir to all parts of India is carried in 
flasks here made. In bottles from the same workshops are stored the less palatable 
draughts of the native druggist. The Manihar works with tools of the roughs 
est kind, in an amalgam of reh^ and saltpetre. The art of clarifying and 
toughening that amalgam he has not learnt, and his glass is a brittle com- 
pound of a greenish-brown hue. But with a little instruction be might produod 
bottles such as to supplant the expensive article now imported from England. 

The remaining manufaotures are chiefly those of the few 

Other articles. • • j i ^ J a* l 

necessanes required by a poor population spending most 
of its time out of doors. Cotton cloths and woollen blankets, cooking utensils 
of brass and other base metals, shoes, basket-work, carts, hempen sacking, 
and the implements of husbandry, are obtainable in most large towns. To 
the high-caste Hindu his Brahmanical thread or zonarium {janeo^ zunn&r) is 
a necessary of life, and the city of Bijnor has a special reputation for its 
production. A few; minor articles of luxury, such as pocket-knives, papier'-machd 
knicknacks, turnery, lacquered furniture, candlesticks, gongs, boUs, and 
sweetmeats,* will bo mentioned in the Gazetteer articles on towns where they 
are manufactured; some others, however, deserve special mention. Matchlocks 
made to order at DMinpur and Nagina were exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 
1867, w^here some obtained a prize of 750 francs and others were readily sold, 
Ebony is carved with much taste at Nagina; but the carvers show some inability 
to reproduce geometrical designs, or even rival, in flowing tracery, the black* 
wood lacework of Bombay. Embroidered carpets are purchaseable at Sherkot, 
and the dyeing industry is everywhere more or less vigorous. 

In each parganah are several towns and villages where markets occur 

,, , , , ^ . from once to thrice weekly. Those held at the different 

Markets and fairs. . •' 

capitals are usually largest, whilst of others, those at 

Jhalu, Kasimpur, Nagal, Fheona, Rehar, Sahaspur, Sherkot, and Tdjpur may 

be noticed as the most important. At many towns a yearly fair is held in 

honour of Pir Zdliir Diwdn, the local saint who has given his name to the old 

fort mentioned above.* Of such meetings the greatest takes place at Ddrfinagar, 

but that town is later in the year enlivened by a yet greater fair, the largest 

of the district. Its E&rttik Niban, or bathing festivali is attended by a host 

variously estimated at from 10,000 to 30,000 people, and is watched by a 

special force of police. Of remaining fairs, the principal are JSarAS BMbzX 

Baldia and the SMurdUri mela at Nagina. For some further account of such 

gatherings the reader is referred to the Gazetteer articles on the places where 

they assemble. 


^Supra^ page sa. 


page 242. 
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In the following table will be found the average rate of wages' paid 
daring different years of the past two decades to varions 
classes of artisans and labourers : — 


Class of artisan or labotircre 

Avera^ 

1858. 

wages of the yea 

1868. 

r, 

1878. 



Bsa a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Bs. 8, 

P. 

Field labourers 

••• 

8 7 

2 

3 

15 

2 

3 3 

0 

liitter*carriera 

••a ••• 

4 II 

2 

5 

6 

6 

7 2 

0 

Coolies or porters 

••• 

3 8 

2 

4 

4 

7 

4 6 

0 

Gardeners 

••• 

3 9 

7 

4 

0 

0 

4 14 

0 

Boatmen 


8 0 

0 

8 

6 

5 

5 10 

0 

Water-carriers 


4 9 

7 

6 

0 

0 

4 10 

0 

Sweepers 

••• ••• 

3 12 

9 

4 

3 

2 

3 15 

0 

Butchers 

■«« 

6 0 

0 

6 

6 

5 

4 8 

0 

Cowherds 

Mi 

3 0 

0 

8 

6 

5 

'8 15 

9 

Shepherds 

• <1 Mi 

4 19 

9 

6 

3 

2 

4 5 

0 

Washermen 


3 12 

9 

4 

3 

2 

6 IS 

0 

Tailors 


6 3 

2 

6 

0 

0 

7 14 

0 

Leather-workers 


5 5 

2 

5 

14 

9 

5 12 

0 

Masons 

ii« 

6 3 

2 

7 

6 

6 

7 2 

0 

Carpenters 


5 10 

0 

6 

12 

9 

6 9 

0 

Ironsmiths 

* ••• 

6 13 

2 

7 

0 

0 

6 6 

0 

Byers 

■»< ••• 

3 9 

7 

4 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

Glass-blowers 

••• 

6 0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 15 

0 

Goldsmiths 


6 3 

2 

6 

9 

7 

6 15 

0 

Braziers 

••• 

6 0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 7 

0 

Firework* makers 

••• iit 

3 5 

4 

6 

5 

0 

6 15 

0 

Armourers 


3 14 

8 

3 

9 

4 

5 10 

II 


Closely connected with the subject of wages is that of food prices, which 
may be treated in the same tabular fxshion. But in this case the years of scarcity, 
1868 and 1878, have been avoided. 


Articles. 

Average quantity purchasahte for one rupee. 

1858. 

1837. 

1877, up to tho 
30th June.^ 





Wl 

Mds 

.. s. 

a 

Mds. 

s. 

0. 

Bice fine 




11 

0 

80 

0 


13 

8 

Do.) coarse 




Um 

0 

37 

6 

0 

13 

11 

Joar (millet) 




l9 

0 

31 

12 

0 

29 

11 

Jidira (do ) .#• 

s«« 



19 

0 

24 

6 

0 

23 

11 

Jhdash (.pulse) 

••i 

0 

28 

0 

0 

20 

6 

Q 

20 

13 

Moth (do.) ••• 


0 

38 

14 

0 

25 

2 

0 

27 

14 

JHung (do) ••• 


0 

32 

I 

0 

21 

0 

0 

23 

18 

Til 

•et 

0 

28 

It 

0 

12 

5 


»ii 


Shamakh . •• 

see 

1 

34 

11 

1 

13 

5 


•if 


Cotton^ cleaned 

eee 

0 

3 

12 

0 

13 

6 

0 

2 

If 

Ditto, uncdeancd 


0 

11 

12 

0 

11 

0 


•ii 


Gar (sugar) t.i 

see 

0 

16 

8 

0 

10 

13 


14 

4 

^laize ar Ml 

• •• 

0 

38 

0 

0 

32 

0 


••• 


Wheat iii 


0 

21 

1 

0 

10 

14 

■■ 

23 

ff 

Barley 


1 

4 

8 

0 

17 

4 


27 

11 

Gram 

lAe 

■9 

29 

0 

0 

18 

11 

0 

29 

4 

Salt 

see 

Bfi 

9 

14 

0 

3 

13 


8 

a 

Clarified butter 


0 

2 

14 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

19. 


^ About ^hich date the delay of the raint began to raise prices abnormaiiy. 
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Tho price of wheat averaged 41 sers the rupee from 1832 to 1842, and 
21i sers from 1862 to 1873 — that is, it had nearly doubled in 30 years. It 
is probable that a proportionate rise took place in the prices of other grains. 
The commercial resources of the district are too little developed to afford 
MoDey-lending and nn^oh variety of openings to the speculator. Profits are 
Interest. invested chiefly in loans, land, or grain. The rate of 

interest charged when merely personal security is given for the loan ranges 
from 18 to 37 per cent., but when articles are pawned, falls to from 12 to 15 per 
(Sent. If the transaction be larger and jewels or other property of considera^ 
ble value are pledged, the rate is even less, being from 6 to 12 per cent. The 
interest paid by mortgagors varies, according to the class of mortgage, from 
9 to 18 per cent. ; and lastly, when one capitalist lends money to another on 
personal security, from 6 to 9 per cent, only is charged. 

There is said to be nothing peculiar in the local weights and measures, 
Weights and mea- but it has been sbov;n above that in non-official standards 
of area great variety prevails.^ The local pakka man weighs 
92'f lbs. avoirdupois, and contains tho usual number of sers (40) ; but the ser 
contains 90 instead of 80 tolas. For other measures of weight, length, and 
time^ see notice on the Budaun District.^ 

The annexed statement shows the revenue and expenditure of the district 
for two years in the past decade : — ^ 


Btceipta. 

1869-70. 

1876-77. 

Expenditure. 

1869-70. 

1876-77. 



Rs. 

Rs, 



Rs. 

Rs, 

Xiand revenue 

... 

10,53,959 

11,60.843 

Revenue charges 

• •• 

64,435 

76,4M 

Stamps 


59,963 

73,4^8 

Stamps 


2,473 

469 

IVI iscellaneous revenue 



Settlement 

•a. 

56,992 


receipts 

set 

2, r 7,650 

86, *^47 

Judicial charges 

... 

33,773 

41,147 

.Tufficial receipts 

... 

16.988 

14,135 

Police, district and rural. 

1,22,136 

1,81,426 

Police 

... 

6,479 

4,131 

Public works 

«.« 

949 

82,6 (tr 

Public works 


810 

3,366 

Income tax 


179 


Income tax 

... 

24,158 

... 

Provincial and local funds, 

69,341 

1,08,684 

X^ocal funds 

... 

28,003 

38,738 

Post office 

... 

^ 8,039 

9,430 

Post office 

••• 

6,964 

9,658 

Medical and educational, 

19,341 

18,107 

Medical and educational 

... 

1,253 

3,63) 

Excise 


2,354 

8,1 

Excite 

••• 

28,963 

48,923 

Canals 


1,665 

1,944 

Canals 

... 

3,837 

7,134 

Forests 

• •• 

6,040 

9, 006 

Carried forward 


14,86,852 

14,65,793 

Carried forward 


d,87,ei6 

1 4,f2.98S 


1 fispra. page 317. ■ Page 8S. 3 The figures for 1869-70 were eitfaeM 

arranged with great difficulty ; and those for 1860-01, which it was attempted to obtain^ are 
dtsotibed as ** e^tiuot or unintelligible.’^ 
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Heceipts. 

1*69-70. 

1876 77. 

Expenditure. 


1869-70. 

1876-77. 



Rs, 

Bs. 



Bs« 

Bl, 

Brought forward 


I4,36,3,'i2 

H, 66.788 

Brought forward 

a.. 

3,87,616 

4, 79,965 

Forests 

M. 

2S,25(J 

6,946 

Cash and transfer remit- 



Cash and transfer remit- 



tances 


6,19,448 

13,66,803 

tanoes 

• •• 

37,940 

85,399 

Transfer receipts 

and 



Transfer receipts 

and 

36.0F4 

54,274 

money orders 

... 

47,096 

99,364 

money ordera 

• M 

i4,%9h 

47,741 

Municipal fund 

■if 

20,654 

49,632 

Municipal faudt 


46,534 

1,335 

Adrances 


73,865 

600 

Becoreries 

•s* 

98.954 

1,99,404 

Pensions 


6,430 

11,875 

Bates and taxes 

... 

26,319 

1,16,431 

Ledger and saving banks 



Ledger and aarings, banks i 



deposits 

• •a 

19,518 

1,14,419 

deposits 


109 

210 

Miscellaneous 


41.65S 

5,398 

Miscellaneous 

• a a 

350 

2,161 

Jsil 

... 

9,706 

6,747 

Jail 




Registration 


1,213 

3,552 

Begistration 

»•« 

8,436 

9,112 

Deposits 


48,588 

1,54,866 

Deposits 


45,633 

67,242 

Malikaua 



1,300 





Opium charges 

•*6 

2 945 

1,167 





Talbana charges 

... 

3,083 

7,891 





Military 

• ts 

4,036 

429 

* 




Interest and refunds 


2,986 

5,677 





Famine relief works 

••• 

84,675 

1 ... 

Total 


17,88,306 

90,55,038 

Total 

»»• 

13,78,611 

99,16, 69& 

1 


Several items in the above list require further comment. The municipal 
Monicipalities and are collected and disbursed (chiefly on police, con- 

Act XX towns. servancy, and public works) by the corporations of the 
five municipalities — Bijnor, Chan lpur, Dli&mpur, Nagina, and Najibabad. In 
11 lesser towns — Afzalgarh, Barhapura, DMnagar, Jhdlii, Kdsimpur, Kirat- 
pur, Mandawar, Nihtaur, Rehar, Sherkot, and SiohAra — a house-tax is levied 
under Act XX of 1856 on well-to-do residents. It is assessed, under the 
superintendence of the Magistrate, by a panchdyat or committee represent^ 
ing the townspeople. The income and outlay, both of such towns and the 
municipalities, will be detailed in the Gazetteer articles on each. 


The income-tax was abolished in 1872. Under the Act of 1870, it was fa 
Income and license 1870-71 assessed upon all profits exceeding Rs. 500, at the 
rate of sixteen pies in the rupee. The actual assessment 
amounted for the whole district to Rs. 52,644. There were then 782 incomes 
of between Rs. 500 and 750 per annum ; 199 between Rs. 750 and 1,000 ; 
150 between Rs, 1,000 and 1,500 ; 73 between Rs. 150 and 2,000 ; 115 
between Rs. 2,000 and 10,000 ; and 11 between Rs, 10,000 and 1,00,000. The 
license-tax, imposed about the middle of last year by Act VIIL of 1877, ha4 
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yielded ap to the end of the financial year 1877-78 a return of Rs. 15,902. 
The charges attending on its collection were Bs. 379. 

Excise collections under the Act (X.) of 1871 may be 
shown for five years as follows ; — 


Tear ending 
80th 'Sep- 
tember. 

1 Still-head duty. 

Distillery fees. 

License fees for vend 
of native and Eng- 
lish hquora. 

Drugs. 

Maddak. 

Tari. 

Opium. 

i 

1 

« 

1 . 

” oa 

09 D 

& « 

Gross receipts. 

Gross charges. | 

j* 

•S' 

*5 

S 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Ha. 

I87S-7S ... 

10,771 

51 

6,860 

3,876 

•an 


9,730 

S4 

29,301 

2,993 

86,308 

1873-74 ... 

10,706 

76 

4,936 

4,674 

• an 


10.08U 

47 

30,509 

2,971 

77,538 

1874.73 ... 

18,434 

75 

4,674 

4 676 

• •• 

too 

10.492 

36 

33,38.5 

3,198 

S(),I87 

1875-78 ... 

13,160 

85 

6,074 

4815 



10,579 

105 

34,808 

4,171 

30,637 

1876-77 ... 

11,476 

67 

6,337 

4,88S 


«*• 

9,642 

68 

32,461 

m 

4,306 

-18,136 


Stamp duties are collected under the General Stamp Act (XVII of 1869) 
and Court-fees Act (VII of 1870). The following table shows the revenue 
and charges under this head for the same number of years : — 


Year. 

Hnndi and adhesive 
stamps. 

OB 

MS 

p d 
eS o 

« a 

d a 

5 « 

Conrt>fees stamps. 

Duties and penalties 
realized. 

Total receipts. 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 

• 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

1873-78 

t« fl 

604 

18.913 

89.449 

166 



67,081 

1873-74 

• •• 

630 

19,004 

46,602 

911 

off fl 


64,994 

1874-75 

nn< 

619 

18,923 

49,253 

284 


■e i 

68^415 

1876-78 

J.t 

663 

19,500 

62,247 

140 

!Kf fl 

803 

7li748 

1876-77 

nn* 

613 

19,236 

68,081 

480 

78,409 

1,477 

7l>8t 


In 1876-77 there were 5,561 documents registered under the Begistra- 
tion Act (VIII of 1871), and on these fees to the amount 
eg s ca on. 9,110-6-9 were collected. The expenses of estab- 

lishment and other charges amounted during the same year to Rs. 3,552. The 
total value of all property affected by registered documents is returned as 


Bs. 16,69,191, of which 14,20,928 represents immoveable, and the lemundet 
moveable property. 
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Civil suits are tried by the muusifs of Bijnor and Nagina* The staff for 

. . , . the decision of revenue and criminal cases consists usually 

Judicial statistics. i . i, i . 

of the magistrate-collector, one or two covenanted assist- 
ants, and a deputy. Before the five tahsildSrs also are brought similar cases 
of a lighter type. There are two special magistrates, viz, the Rajas of K4shi- 
pur and Tajpur. In 1877, the number of cases tried was — by civil courts, 
2,121 ; criminal courtj, 1,777 ; and revenue courts, 2,607. 

In the annexed statement will be found the mortality from different 

, . . causes during the past five years. The prevailing endemic 

Medical statistics. f . . . . 

diseases are intermittent fever, diarrhoea, ophthalmia, and 

rheumatism ; but stone in the bladder and goitre are not uncommon. Such 

maladies are most frequent in the malarious neighbourhood of the forest tract. 

They are attributed by Dr. Pemberton partly to the quality of the drinking 

water, which, except in the southern and eastern parts of the district, is 

inferior : — 


Year. Fever. SmalUpox. Cholera. 


Proporti on of 
Total, deaths to lyOOa 
of populatiuQ, 


The ravages of fever are most deadly during the rains ; those of small- 
^ I n season. As a prophylactic against the latter 

disease vaccination is not popular; but the number of 
persons who submit themselves to the treatment of the Government 'vaccinators 
is yearly increasing. In 1873-74, as many as 14,889 out of 19,774 such 
operations were successful ; in 1874-75, 17,446 out of 21,761 ; 19,653 out of 
28,970 in 1875-76 ; 21,145 out of 24,336 in 1876-77 ; and in 1877-78, 22,327 
out of 25,848. 

Of the four dispensaries the eadr or chief is at Bijnor, the branches at 
Digpensaries Najibabad, Sherkot, and Naglna. In these institutions cases 
are treated and medicines dispensed by native doctors, under 
the supervision of the Civil Surgeon. Most of the indigenous drugs already 


Dispensaries. 
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mentioned as obtainable at Etdwah ^ or Badaan^ are sold also in this district; 
but the following sapplementary list may be added : — 


Vernacular name. 

Scientific name. 

Vernacular name. 

Scientific name. 

Aharkara 

Anthmis Vyrtthrum 

Ghunchhi ... 

Abrus prccatoriu9» 

Baneshlochan 

Poiassii eilicaiua. 

Ilaldi (turmeric) 

Curcuma tonga. 

Bhaldna ... 

Anihttnienobilia, 

•Khalrkalh ... 

Acacia catechu. 

Bhindi 

liihieciis hngifolius. 

Khurasfini ejwdyan ... 

Hyoacyamui nigra. 

Cbirfiita ^ 

Agaihoies chireitat 

' Nfm 

Mclia Indica, 

Chirchera ... 

Achyranthee aspera. 

TeHni 

Mylabris Cichorii. 

ElwaXaloes) ... 

Ahe Indica* 

tJkh or ikh (sngarcane) 

Saccharum officinaruni 


Cattle .disease* 


A few common articles, such as mustard, honey, ginger, and opium, 
form occasional ingredients in native medicines. 

Dr. Pemberton mentions three diseases as attacking the cattle of this 
district. The first, bisi, has a name suggestive of poisoning, 
but is described as a disease of the digestive organs. The 
two others, rinderpest and the foot-and-mouth disease (paMa), have 

been diagnosed above (page 134). 

Neither in legend nor the history which takes its place is BIjnor a wealthy 
district. A temple named Sitabani in parganah B&shta 
History. venerated as marking the spot where B4ma passed his 

wife through the ordeal of firo ; but tho Rdmayana fixes Ceylon as the place 
where Sita’s purity was thus attested. The first legend 
of any historical pretensions is that which ascribes the 
foundation of Bijuor city to King Bon. Ben, Bin, or Bain, the Vena of the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas, is one of the minor hero-* 
kings of the North-Western Provinces. Though less a 
household word than Rama, VikraraAditya, and S^^livahana, he has from 
Rohilkhand to Bih&r a fairly familiar reputation as a Chakravartti or univer-^ 
sal emperor. Named after him are castle-mounds at or near Bijuor, Berni of 
Mor&dabad,^ Binc'iwar of Budauu/ Atranjikhera of Ita,^ and Kesariya of 
Champ&ran,® next to Gorakhpur. He has a tank within the great hill-fort of 
Rohtdsgarh in Shfihabad, next to Mirz^pur he is regarded as the founder of 

Gazetteer, IV., pages 403-4. * Supra, page 184. » Note by Ganga PraahUd, 

Deputy Collector of Morlidabad. * Supra, page 145. ® Gazetteer, IV., Ul, 

® CuRuingham’s Archeological Survey Report, I., 65. 7 Calcutta Review, Adril, 1878. 

*• Chronicles of Bobtas.’^ 


Legendary period. 


Klija Ben. 
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Soron in Ita and Eabnr in Bareilly.^ Widely different periods are assi^ed 
to him in most of these places. In Bijnor, for instance, he is made contem^ 
porary with Bdma, and in Ita with Shah&b-ud-din Ghori (1202-1 206)* In 
Bareilly he is said to have been one of those Bhils who with other aboriginal 
races supplanted the Aryans between 1000 and 1400 A. D. Of his aboriginal 
descent other proofs are not wanting.* Br&hmanical writers have habitually 
sought to blacken his name and record his contempt for Hindu rites. It was 
he who allowed all men to mate themselves with women of any caste or country.* 
To him, writes Manu, the custom of raising up seed to one's brother owes ita 
sanction*^ When he was inaugurated by the Hishis monarch of 4he earth,” 
says the Vishnu Purina, he caused it to be everywhere proclaimed that no 
worship should be performed, no oblations offered, no gifts bestowed on 
Brihmans.” It was for this impiety, continues the same authority, that he 
suffered death. Saintly men fell upon the king and beat him with blades of 


holy grass consecrated by prayer and slew him/’ And now comes a yet 
stronger proof of Ben’s aboriginal blood. From the thigh of his corpse, when 
rubbed by his murderers, sprang a man of dvvarfish^staturo, flattened features, 
and charcoal-like complexion, the ancestor of the inhabitants of the Vindhya 
mountain.” By those mountaineers are intended the Goads, Kols, Bhils, and 
other aborigines of the Central Indian hills ; and indeed in another Purdna 
Bhils are mentioned by name as amongst Ben’s posterity.^ Benbans is still 


the title of several aboriginal tribes dwelling on or near the Vindhyas in the 
North-Western Provinces. Thus it is borne by soma hillmen in parganah 
Ehairdgarh of Allahabad, by such Kharwdrs of Mirzdpur as prefer to be con- 
sidered Edjputs, and by a sept of Dharkdrs in Mirzapur and Benares,® An- 
other hero of Bijnor myth is Mayyuradhvaja, or the Chief 
Mayyuradhrsja. Poacock Standard, who founded the fort so named 

in parganah Najibabad. His son Pitddhvaja is described as contemporary 
with the Pandavas, whose date Elphinstone fixes with perhaps a little too much 
fieedom at 1450 B. C. ; but another account defers his appearance till the 
tenth century.^ It is to be regretted that so little has been done to obtain 
historical results from antiquities situated, like Mordhaj, in the forest tract. 


^ Iisperftl Gazetteer, article Bareilly, ‘ Some of these may of course have been 

invented by Br&hmans intent on degrading the memory of a by no means orthodox Kshatriya. 
Bat Brahmans are less likely to have rilifled a fellow- Aryan than a persecuting aboriginal 
monarch. ^Siaiitticai Account of Bengal: by W. W. Hunter, XVI., Sll, Lohirdaga 

(a district adjoining Mirzapur). * See Wheeler’s Hittary of India (1669), II., 585. 

^Wilson’s works (18G 4), VI., 179, et. ** Vishnu Purina.’’ Wilson quotes other passages 

from the Matsya, Bhigarata, and Padma Partoas; all giving a more or less similar desoription 
of Vena’s Mleobchha descendants. Sec also Muir’s Sanskrit Tests^ Vol. I., chap. 4, see. II. 
** Legend of Vena.” * Sherring’a Castes and Tribes of Benares^ Part IV., chap. 9| 4. 

7 Guimfogham’s Archaeological Survey Report^ II., 238. 
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Historical period. 


Mandawar in 6S4 


If he aver ruled the Bijnor country, Ben was not its last aboriginal or 
low-oaste monarch. A Sudra was reigning at Mand&war 
in the middle of the seventh century, when that town was 
visited by the Chinese Buddhist Hwen Thsang. Intermediate notices of the 
M4lin basin occur perhaps in Megasthenes (about 300 B. C.), and certainly in 
K&lidusa (about 60 B. C.) ; but all that can be said of such notices has been 
said above.^ The Madipur (mo-ti-pu4o) or Mandawar of 
Hwen Thsang^ was a kingdom nearly 1,000 miles 
(6,000 It) in circumference. Its capital had a circuit of about 3 J miles (20 Zi), 
Fertile in fruits and flowers of every sort, it was especially productive of corn 
and other grains. Its climate was temperate. Its inhabitants combined a taste 
for literature and science with pure and upright morals ; but only half their 
number were partisans of truth, i e. Buddhism. The country might never- 
theless be styled a stronghold of that faith ; its capital could boast of ten® 
Buddhist monasteries, containing almost 800 monks. But some further des- 
cription of the town as it then flourished will be given in the Gazetteer por- 
tion of the notice. ♦ 

Nearly five centuries elapse before wo again hear of Mandawar. By 
1114 its population, whether partisans of truth or error, 
have disappeared, and the town itself is a heap of ruins in 
the wilderness. But in that year some enterprising Agarwdlas, by name 
Dwarka Das and Katar Mai, cross over from Murari in Meerut, rebuild a 
town on the old site,^ and reclaim the surrounding country, which is still 
largely owned by members of their caste. Ahother legend refers to the capture 
of that town, and foundation of its principal mosque, by some Ghori monarch, 
probably Shahab-ud-din (1193).® 

On the establishment of the Dehli empire early in the next century, much, 
if not most, of inhabited Bijnor must have been included in the government of 
Sambhal, which shared Kather or Rohilkhand with thaj; of Budaun. The first 
event of importance under the new rdgimey ijio foundation of 
Z&141abad by ZaI41-ud-din Khiiji (1288-1295', is attested 
by tradition alone. The next, the Mughal incursion under Ali Beg Gurgdu, 
has been already mentioned (page 96) as an historical fact. The Beg advanced 
into Amroba along the foot of the hills, and must therefore have traversed 

i Pages 248, 249, ^ Mimoires snr les ContrSes Occidentalcs, par Hwea Thsang; 

ftradaits du Chinois en Francsis par Stanislaas JuUen r FariSi 1657. * General Cua- 

ningham says 12 ; hut M. Julien writes dizaine^ not douzaine ^ Thus General Cunning- 

ham (I, 248) and Mr. Markham. But it is possible that the ancient city was destroyed by 
Tamerlane, and that the date oi its restoration, as obtained from a descendant of the res- 
torers, may have been fixed too early. ° Cuomogham, ibid. 


and 1144 A. D, 


Timur’s inyasion. 
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Bijnor (1308). But his raid was as nothing compared to the later invasion of 
Timtir.' In the beginning of 1399 the hordes of that ruthless murderer crossed 
the Ganges, entering the district in several divisions. The first or right wing, 
Tinder the invader’s son, Pir Muhammad, passed the river near Firozpur,^ in 
the MuzafFarnagar district, landing probably near Bijnor in this, Tamerlane 
was about to lead his main body across near the same spot, but difficulties 
of transit induced him to content himself wuth sending over a detachment of 
Prince Sh&h Bukh’s division. lie himself marched some 15 or 20 ho9 up the 
winding bank of the river, crossing several days afterwards by a ford near 
Tughlakpur in MuzafFarnagar. This ford, which he had tested by the passage 
of a reconnoitring party, was probably not far from Balavvala gh^t. In the 
course of this march a body of 5,000 horse quitted him to quell a hostile 
demonstration on the Bijnor side of the river, but their place of crossing is 
not mentioned. 

Day had not yet broken when Timur set foot in Bijnor, but the roll of 
“Three great Vic- drums at no great distance warned him that the enemy 
torieainonc day,” astir. The strengthen! ag**light soon sufficed to show 

him the flying banners of a largo force which was drawn up to block his path. 
One Mubarak Khan had assembled 10,000 men of both arms to oppose him. 
The Tatar halted for the morning prayer, and bis men buckled on the armour 
which for easier movement they had discarded during their transit. The 
anxiety he felt at the weakness of his own numbers was dispelled by the timely 
arrival of the Sh&h Rukh detachment, fresh from a career of rapine on this side 
of the river. There was now indeed little cause for alarm. A thousand horse 
guards were ordered to the front, and the result may be described in the 
quaint and graphic language of their general kirnself : My brave fellows 
pursued and killed many of them (the enemy), made their wives and children 
prisoners, plundered their property and goods, and secured a vast number 
of cows and buffaloes^ When, by the favour of God, I had secured this 
victory, I got oS my horse and prostrated myself on the ground to pay my 
thanks.”^ 

^ The principal accounts of this invasion are supplied by the Malfuzai-Ulimiltri^ a seven- 
teenth-century translation of Timur 'a own memoirs, and the Zafarnama of Sharf-ud-din 
Yozdi, written thirty years after that monarch’s death. Translations from both will be found 
In Sir II. Elliot's Historians (Dowson’s edition), to). III.* Or Eirozpur. An alternative 

Pfrozpur has been already suggested in Ffrozpur Saifpur of the Meerut district, a village some 
distance frjm the modern course of the Ganges. Crossing thence, Pfr Muhammad would have 
entered the district near Jah&nabad. See Muzaffarnagar notice (Gazetteer, III, 5A8), which 
contains also some accounts of Timur's previous exploits. 8 Malfuxat, Dowson's Elliot, 

111, 454. It is only fair to add that the authenticity of the MalfUitat has always been an open 
question, Laft challenged by Dr. ISachau of Vienna, (^Academy)^ October 15, it was 

defended by Profesaor Dowson in the XVth volume of the work just quoted. 
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Leaving the remainder of his force to plunder, Timtir after ^ brief halt 
led 500 horsemen higher up the Ganges, towards the Hardwari-Ch4ndi gorge. 
As the Oh&ndi hills were approached, a large body of infidels was descried 
between those hills and the river. , The Tdtar cavalry fell on them ^Mike 
hungry lions upon a flock of sheep,’* and, notwithstanding the resistance of 
their superior numbers, dispersed them. The defeated might be seen skulking 
oflF through the thickets and defiles like foxes and jackals. But not all of them. 
A hostile chief, named Malik Shaikha, who is described as a very large and 
powerful man, bore down upon Timur with a hundred followers. This adven- 
turous foe was mistaken for a friend, and Timur, who had advanced to oppose 
him, turned back ; but a furious onslaught by Shaikha soon exposed the mis- 
take, and Shaikha himself was cut down. The awe of my presence, added to 
his wounds, took such an effect upon him, that when I asked him a question, 
he surrendered his soul to the lord of hell before he could answer me. God 
thus granted mo two great victories in one day, and I offered my thanks- 
giving for his favour.” 

But a third victory remained to be won that day. Scouts reported that 
another large body of possible victims was assembled in a valley some three or 
four miles distant. The way thither lay through thick forest ; and Tfmur, 
who had slumbered no sleep since midnight, at first thought to postpone his 
attack. But the rofloction that he was waging a holy war determined him to 
spare no fatigue, and he dug spurs into his charger’s flanks. As with bowed 
head he rode wearily through the forest, he could not heep thinking how 
timely would be the arrival of the 5,000 sabres who had crossed at Firozpur 
with Pir Muhammad. By a strange and unexpected coincidence his son’s 
force soon afterwards appeared. The united army now pressed forward with 
all speed. Plied with arrow and sword, the enemy offered but a slight resist- 
ance and fled, leaving their camels and cattle as spoil for the victors. In the 
forest where this third action was* fought there was no space for encampment, 
and the weary Timur retired to sleep after a hard day’s butchery on the field 
of his second fray. 

In the course of his march through the district Timdr seems to have 
himISelf encountered no fortress or town. His detachments, however, more 
especially those which first entered Bijnor, must have visited several, and for 
the many square miles of brick ruins at Pir Zain-ul-Abfdin, Sayyid Bhura, 
and Dharmagarhi,^ his soldiery are perhaps responsible. 

I All ia pargauah Najiba'bad. 
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It is .possible that the action last described may have taken place near 

Final action in the Ltildh&ng, for above that place is a gorge filled with tombs 
Bijnor district. Muslims said to have fallen in one of Timfir’s battles. 

His final action in the district, fought on the following day, must have occurred 
at or near Chitndi, which lies in the valley of Kutilla (Hard wdr) at the foot 
of a lofty mountain, and on the bank of the Ganges.^ Hither a multitude of 
Hindus, including many who had escaped from yesterday’s battles, had flocked 
with their cattle and moveables. At sunrise they found themselves approached by 
Timur s army, and arrayed their own ranks to resist him. The centre of the attack- 
ing force was commanded by the Tatar general himself, the right by his son Pir 
Muhammad ; but, owing probably to the narrowness of the gorge, centre and 
wings were massed and a general charge ordered. The fierce war cry of the 
Tatars echoing up the glens, the rush of their wild uncouth figures, and dreadful 
experience of their valour, proved together too much for Hindu courage. The 
sounds of the kettledrums and other warlike instruments, ” says Tamerlane, “ foil 
upon the battle-field, and at the first and second charge dismay seized upon the 
enemy and they took to flight. So many of them were killed that their blood 
ran down the mountains and the plain (in streams). The few who escaped, 
wounded, weary, and half dead, sought refuge in the defiles of the hills. Their 
property, which exceeded all computation, their countless cows and buffaloes, fell 
a spoil into the hands of my victorious soldiers.” ^ On the same day, before noon, 
Timfir left the district and crossed over to Hardwar^ Bijnor was the turning-point 
of his crescentade in India. Further east he never penetrated, and his return 
journey to Samarkand may be said to have begun the moment he quitted Chandi. 

From the incursion of Timur tho Turk to the reign of his descendant 
Bijnor under Ak- Akbar tho so-callcd Mughal is an interval of over 150 years. 

But in that interval the history of Bijnor is a blank, not- 
fltanding the tradition which ascribes to Bahlol Lodi (1450-1488) tho founda- 
tion of Kfratpur. The parganahs which in ^Akbar’s time represented tho mo- 
dern district have been already detailed,^ It remains, however, to mention 
other particulars by which the Ain-i-Akhari (1596) throws a light on the con- 
dition of Bijnor three centuries ago. The total area of its component parganahs 
was 742,892 bighas^ or about 724 square miles. The prevailing castes in BJjnor 
Sioh&ra, Sahaspur, Nihtaur, and Azampur were Taga Brdhmans ; in Kiratpur 
and Ghandpur Tagas and Juts ; in Jbalu, Jaldlabad, and Islamabad Jdts ; in 

^ MalfuzaU Elliot, III» 469. * l^id. The Zafarndma describes the Hindiii— as put to 

flightby the war-cry and the drums without waiting for the charge. ^ For some account 

of his proceedings immediately afterwards, sec Gazctcer, II., 246 (Saharanpur District). 

* Supra, pages 239,240. 
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Mauddwar Baia (Bahiyas) ; and in Nagina Ahirs.^ Those of Akbarabadand 
Sherkot are not mentioned. The militia of the district amounted to 740 horse 
and 5,500 foot, but, as pointed out by Mr. Markham, is likely to have been 
mainly a paper force. The revenue was about Es. 6,03,064 (2,41,22,563 
dams).® But a good deal of land was granted in jdgivj L free of reve- 
nue, and in this way the Government sacrificed Rs. 29,848 of its possible 
income. . ^ 

Amongst the jdglrddrs of the district earlier in Akbar’s reign were some 
princes of his own blood. The Mirzas were the grand- 

Revolt of the Mirzas, 1666. ^ o nit \ i j i j. 

sons of Muhammad Sultan Mirza, a sixth descendant 

of Tamerlane, and therefore a cousin of Babar, whom he accompanied to India. 

Their names were Sikandar and Muhammad Sultan; their titles Ulugh Mirza 

and Shah Mirza. Their father and uncle, bearing respectively the s<ame titles, 

had revolted in the reign of Humfiyiin.^ On Muhammad Sultan Shdh Mirza 

Akbar conferred Azam pur, a parganah corresponding in groat measure with the 

modern BAshta. Their royal cousin’s liberality extended even to Shah Mirza’s 

sons, who obtained jagirs in other parts of the Sarabhal government. But 

when an opportunity arose of despoiling their benefactor, their gratitude was 

too weak to resist the temptation. Towards the end of 1566, while the 

empefor was engaged in ejecting his usurping brother from Lfi.hor, the Mirzas 

rose. 


Two of Shah Mirza^s sons, Ibrahim Husain and Muhammad Husain, 

joined their father and uncle (Ulugh) in rebellion. Using Azampur probably 

as a base of operations, they ravaged the surrounding parganahs. They were, 

1 Nagfna and Sirdhana are the only parganaha of the North-West mentioned by the Ain 
as containing Ahir zamindto. ** Page 4, note 2.. » As Elphinstone appears 

Bk. IX,, chap. 1) to have confounded several generations of this family, a brief pedigree, coai« 
piled from his authority, the Akbarnamat will not be out of place : — 

Muhammad Sultan Mirza (sixth in descent from Timur), 


1 

— Ulugh Mirza. 


— — , Sh&h Mirza (both rebelled^ temp. Humdy^n), 


Sikandar, Ulugh 
Mirza. 


Muhammad Sultan, 
Shfth Mirza. 


Ibrahim Husain M. Muhammad IIuBam M. J 

and other sons. 


(All rebtlkd^ temp. Akbat)^ 


See Tabakdt-i^^Ahbarif Bliiot, V,, 316, S16 ; and Akbarndmaf ibid, VI., 122, ISS. 
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however, resisted by the jdgirdSrs whoso lands they intended, if suocessfal, to 

annex. And so largo a force was gathered against them by the party of order 

that they found themselves compelled to fly Rohilkhand. They first joined 

Kh&n Zaman, who vyith other rebels had seized the bulk of the Oudh and 

Ilahdbds provinces ; but quarrelling with him, they fought their way through 

. the Duab to Dehli, whence they fled, before a combination of superior forces, 

to Mdiwa. Their later biography is of some importance in the annals-of Gujardt. 

The district was about twenty years afterwards (1587) disturbed by another 

rebel against the same monarch. Arab Bahadur, who had revolted with Masdm 

Rdbuli and the Kakshals, fled for refuge into the hills of Kumaun, and troubled 

the inhabitants ” of the country at their foot. He was at length, however, 

captured and slain in parganah Sberkot by the servants of Niir Abu-1- Fath.^ 

After the gaps already leaped in the history of this remote district another 

^ , will produce no surprise. We pass to the eighteenth 

Rohilla period. / mi -r. i , 

century. Ihe Itoliilla power, as represented m the 

person of Ali Muhammad,*^ is spreading gradually westwards from a few parga- 
tiahs in Budaun and Bareilly. In 1737 that chief had assisted in crushing the 
Barha Sayyids at Bhalnsi in Muzaffarnagar,® and in ^driving many of them 
across the Ganges to settle at Cliandpur, Nagiaa, and ‘Other places in this dis- 
trict. About 1740 ho managed by skilful diplomacy, and perhaps through the 
friendship of the prime minister,^ to annex the bulk of Morddabad. He had 
attacked and slain Raja Harnand, the military governor of that district ; and 
a force was despatched from Dehli under one Mir Manu to demand satisfaction. 
But it happened that Mir Manu was the prime minister’s own son. When he 
reached the banks of the Ganges opposite Ddrduagar, -and saw his father’s friend 
waiting to meet him on the Bijnor side, he did nothing. An understanding 
was at length arranged, by which his brother was to marry Ali Muhammad’s 
daughter, and Ali Muhammad himself to remain in possession of the territory 
wrested from Hamaud.® 


But though wo hear thus early of Ali Muhammad in Bijnor, it does not 
appear that he gained any permanent footing in the district until after his return 
from exile in 1748.® The disorganization which followed the invasion of Ahmad 
Kh&n Abdali in that year left him practically at liberty to do what ho pleased. 
He re-entered Rohilkhand by the Bhaisghdt-Nfigal ferry of this district, and 
had the satisfaction of at once annexing parganahs Dhdmpur and Sherkot/ the 

property of that Safdar Jang who had caused his banishment. It was probably 

^ Tabakdt-i^Akbari (Dowson’a Elliot, V. 453.) ^ Supra^ pages 105,106. ^ Gazet- 
teer, III., 605. ^ Kamr-ud-din Kban, ^Hamilton’s Bohillas (1788). 48-52t 

I SuprUf page 107. 7 HamiltoD, pages 83, 84, u ptopur and Sbeerkootoh,” 
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^honl tlhejsanie time that his friend and subaltern Diindi Khan obtained the fief 
of Rehar.^ The remainder of the district was rapidly acquired; for before his 
death next year we find Ali Muhammad bestowing Jaldlabad on Najib Khto.* 
The arrangements prescribed for the administration of his territories by 
the dying Ali (1749) have been already recounted.^ Bahmat Khan had no 
sooner assumed charge as regent^ for the sons of his deceased master than 
iSafJar Jang renewed his attempts to eject the Rohillas from Kather ; with this 
object he persuaded the emperor to appoint one Kutb-ud-din, grandson of a 
former governor, to the government of Morddabad. In those days of decay- 
ing empire the royal commission was worth nothing to one who could not 
emphasize its clauses with his sword. But Kutb-ud-din was an imprudent 
man, and crossing the Ganges, entered Bijnor very scantily attended. He 
had approached no nearer to Moridabad than Dhampur, when he was met by 
the Rohilla troops under their commander-in-chiof, Dundi Kh4n. The result 
was his defeat and death.^ flow ill it fared with Nawab Kaiin of Farulsh- 
abad, the next person for whom Safdar Jang obtained the appointment, was 
shown in the Budaun notice. It was shown, also, that the immediate effect of 
this last intrigue was to array Kaim’s successor and the Rohillas on one side 
against Safdar Jang and the Marhattas on the other. Tlie Rohillas were this 
time on the weaker side ; and amidst the panic which followed their reverse 
at Islamnagar, we again hsar of this district (1751).® 

Taking with him the sons of Ali Muhammad, his chiefs and their fami- 

, ^ , IIgSj his troops and his treasure, Rahmat fled from Aonia 

Safdar Jail j block- i m /. i i i m 

*idea the Kohillas afc to the Tarai district, and from the Tarai district into that 

Laldli&ng. Bijiior. Hurrying up the forest tract he reached L41- 

dhdng, and entrenched himself in a strong position on the Qarhwiil liilla 

close above it, Safdar Jang’s Marhatta allies had probably dispersed in search 

of plunder, for we are told that he pursued the fugitives by very easy ^ 

marches.’^ According to ono account the rains interrupted his progress, and 

even afforded the Rohillas an opportunity of returning for some months to 

Aonia ; but this is the account of Rahmat’s own son,® who does his best to 

1 ** Bilaapur. Ajgaon, Th4kurdw&ra, and Rehar, which formed the jdgir of Duudl KhSn.*' 
l^\\[ot*3 Life of Hafiz Rahmat (1831), page 127. ^Hamilton (page 132), who, wH]ioat 
naming the patganah, deacribea it as a small district In the north of Kohilkhand. . ‘• Pages 
1»>7, 108. ^ Hafiz ; the word is too often used as if it Were an essential part of 

name, instead of a mere title. Hence the mistake made some dozen years after his d^th by 
British orators, who confused him with Hafiz the Persian poet. ^ Hamilton, 94 ; Elliot, 

28. The latter authority slays him when he ventures to cross the Ganges. ^ Supra, pages 
108, 100. ^Hamilton, page 1 10. ^ In the Oulistan-i- Rahmat, of which Elliot’s Lfe is 

a paraphrase. The author, Nawab Mustajab Khan, fixes Ohilkia as the place where his father 
stood at bay ; but bis account of the blockade substantially agrees with that of the earlier • 
authority, Hamilton. 


45 
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prove that the paternal flight was a fearless and leisurely retreat* When at 
length the Oudh ruler reached Laidh&ng, ho found the Bohilla position too 
strong to be safely assaulted. Pending, therefore, tho arrival of his siege 
train, he resolved to starve the foe by blockade. Weeks passed however, 
and still no famine seemed to threaten tho besieged, who indeed had succeeded 
in introducing food from the lulls in their rear. Owing to the thickness of 
the woods and badness of tho roads, the heavy artillery was slow in arriving ; 
and when it arrived it had little effect on tho Bohilla works. The Afghans, 
moreover, made almost daily sallies, from which they retired with more 
honour than loss. The Marhattas^ and Jats of the besieging army soon 
wearied of a contest in which there was much fighting and little plunder. 
The place and season, both most unhealthy, wore beginning to tell on both 
besiegers and besieged. When therefore a second Abddli inroad occasioned 
his recall to court (1752), Safdar Jang was by no means loath to make that 
recall an excuse for negotiations. A truce was struck, by which tho Roliillas 
agreed to give bonds for an indemnity of five millions and a yearly tribute of 
Bs. 5,00,000. These bonds were handed over to the Marhattas, who, though 
well aware that they would be dishonoured unless presented by an army, were 
prepared to make thorn the pretext for future rnvasions of Rohilkhand. 

It has been mentioned that the second Abd&li invasion brought back 
Partition of Rohil- India the elder sons of Ali Muhammad, and that Rahmat 
divided Rohilkhand between them and their brothers in 
such a manner as to ensure a quarrel. By this distribution Mor^dabad and 
Bij nor fell into tho joint possession of Sadullah and A116h-yfir Khans.* But 
this arrangement was never intended to last ; and in 1754, when the genuine 
partition took place, they wore superseded by Dundi Khdn. Allah-yar died 
almost immediately afterwards of consumption, and Sadulldh ton years later 
(1764) of the same disease. 

- It is certain, however, that neither of these distributions affected Najib 
„ ,,, , Khdn’s small territory in the north of Biinor. His 

brother chiefs would scarce have dared to disturb the 
greatest of the Rohillas, even if he had not possessed in Ddndi Khdn a father- 
in-law who was also a commander-in-ohief. Of Najib Khin, whoso name is 
closely linked with this district, it behoves to give some farther account. He 
was a Kararkhail Afghdn, who in early youth had left the mountains of 
Kandahfi.r to become a cavalier of fortune under his uncle Bisharat. Bishdrafc 
died while both were serving under Ali Muhammad, aud Najib succeeded to 
] The Marhattas were commanded chiefly by Malh&r Mo Holk4r. f Hamilton, page 117« 
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his ooixnnand. His services were afterwards rewarded, as we have seen, by 
the grant of jTaMlabad. From this base of operations he was of course able 
to render valuable aid to Rahmat, blockaded at Laldhang ; and on the restor- 
ation of peace an addition was made to his domains. His next stop to for- 
tune was the marriage of Ddndi Khdn’s daughter, a stop which must have 
placed at his disposal, whenever he wished to increase his territory, large 
bodies of troops.^ How steadily he extended his sway across the Du&b, in the 
direction of Dehli, has been elsewhere shown.® At Delhi itself ho soon became 
a man of notoriety and influence. About 1755, when ho founded the town of 
Najlbabad and neighbouring castle of Pathargarh,® he obtained the title'of 
Najib-ud-daula, and daring the third Abddli invasion in 1757 was appointed 
paymaster (hakhshi) of the imperial troops. 

No sooner however had the Abddli left India, than the prime minis- 
Second Marbatta tor,* who disliked Najib, bestowed his phymastership 
inroad. Ahmad Nawdb of Farukhabad. His espousal .of the 

eause of Prince Ali G-anhar, afterwards emperor,® had combined with 


private jealousies to render Najib hateful to the ruling party; and his 
ruin was next year (1758) decided on. Sindid’s Marhattas were induced 
to join the imperial forces in a campaign against him. To oppose without 
allies their vastly superior numbers would have been madness ; and Najib en- 
trenched himsolf at Shukartdr, on the Muzaffarnagar bank of the Ganges, 
abov(fc.Rdoli (1759). Hence, from behind his mud walls, he sent appeals for aid 
a Rahmat and Shnja-ud-daula, who had succeeded Safdar Jang as Nawdb Vazir 
)f Oudh. The Marhattas had shown too little reticence concerning their plans 
)f universal conquest ; and Shuja-ud-daula readily forgot old differences with 
he Rohillas in his desire to join them against this more dangerous foe. It was 
lot, however, until the close of tho rains, through which Najib had with soma 
lifficulty maintained his position, that succour came. The vanguard of the 
lohilla army, 4,000 picked horsemen under the paymaster Sard^r Khan ^ 
hen entered Bijnor by forced marches. Sardar found that a detachment of 
larhattas had already crossed the Ganges,® and laid waste the north of the 
istrict. ® He therefore threw himself into Sabalgarh, a castle which stands a 


1 Hamilton, pages 131, ISS. Mr. Shakespear is clearly mistaken when he writes 
Tfarrauve, para. 29) that in 1848 Na]ib Khiin was a mere tax-collector on behalf of DfindlKhfin 
in the D&r&nagar portion of the district.” Nor is the statement that Naiib obtain^ 
Hjnor possessions by marriage correct. a Gazetteer II , 85, 86. > Or Naiaf^»h 

in a poUrieas manner fro^? 75 o’ 
0 1806 under the title of Bhih Alam. « Of Kot, lupra, page 110. * Bv afnrS 

ear Hardwfir, Hamilton, page 134 t by a bridge of boats near Shukartir. Elliott nave sa 
According to the S,^r-u .MutdiAir(n they had destroyed 1,300 vKlagW, drlvIngTheft 
^billa occupants into the hills o£ Kumauu, o > 
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Bhort distance south of the junction of Ganges and Kot&w&li, an^ there awaited 
reinforcements. When these ar rived, he attacked the Marhattas and forced them 
to quit the district but their retreat was perhaps due rather to the appearance 
of the main army under Rahmat and Shuja-ud-daula than to the prowess of 
JSardar’s small force.® They raised the siege of Shiikartar, and, hearing that 
- Ahmad Khan Abd&li had once more entered India, consented to a shortlived 
peace. During this his fourth visit to India the AbdAli made short work with 
the Marhattas and other enemies of Najib, who, after the battle of Panipat (1761), 
was appointed prime minister and premier noble (amir-iiUiimard)? 
oontinned in that situation,’^ writes Captain Francklin less than forty years 
afterwards, ^^with great credit to himself and benefit to the state. An able poli- 
tician, a valorous soldier, and pleasant and affable in his manners and demean- 
our, he gained the confidence of the Delhians, and his influence w^as found 
Bufficient to tiphold the royal authority in the small portion of authority which 
it still retained.”'^ Except a Sikh irruption in 1763,^ nothing further of great 
importance to Bijnor occurs until the deaths, both in the same year fl760), of 
Najib himself and his father-in-law, Dundi Khan. The former was succeeded 
by his son Zabita Khan, ^ the latter by three sons who play no conspicuous 
part in the history of Rohilkhand. Najib was buried in a handsome tomb at 
Najibabad, 

This tomb was not, however, long to remain undcsccrated. Before Najib’s 

Third Marhatta death the Marhattas had once more entered the DuSh with 
invasion, 1771-2. consent, express though perhaps forced, of the puppet 

rdffimeat Dehli. As his father’s son Zabita bad been api^iinted royal represen- 
tative in the Marhatta camp. Hearing of that father’s death, he was naturally 
in a greater hurry to take possession of his heritage than to join in a campaign 
with whose objects he had no sympathy. But, whether because they knew ho 
lacked that sympathy, or because they saw their way to working a ransom 
out of his detention, the Marhattas would not let him depart. If the latter was 
their object, they overdid their demands. From Rahmat, who had opened 
negotiations for his friend^s release, they required no less a price than the dis- 
tricts of Et&wa and Shikohabad. While negotiations for reducing this extrava- 
gant ransom were in progress, Zdbita took advantage of a dark night to escape 

^ Elliot, page 67. See Elphinstone, XTI,, chap, 4 , where the Marhattas arc described 

as ♦Iriven acrops the Ganges with heavy loss by Shnja-ad-daiila. * Hamilton, page 152. Najib 
was followed to Panipat by 16,000 men. Notwithstanding the fact that his possessions in the 
Duub were now almost conterminous with the Meerut division, this force must have included a 
good many men from Bijnor (Elliot, page 6I). * Histon/ of the lieign of Shdh 1:98. 

Gazetteer, III, fi07. e Zabita was not a grandson ol Duadi, Najtb's sons by the daughter 

of the latter were named Malu unci Kalu. 
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from the Itfarhattas. He at once joined his army, which had come to meet him 
from'l^ajibahad * and elsewhere. A short time afterwards he was informed 
through bis brother-in-law, Faizullah, a son of Ali Muhammad, that he must 
renounce all hope of his father’s offices at court. He thereon announced hii 
intention of fighting for them. Rah mat sent Shaikh Kahfr to Najilwbad tO 
dissuade him from so rash an enterprise ; but meanwhile ZAbita had wossed 
the Ganges and taken post in his father’s old entrenchments at Shukart&* 
The Marhattas advanced with the emperor to attack him (December, 1771), 
Their artillery was heavy and Zabita’s resistance was short. He was compel- 
led to evacuate his linos under cover of night and retreat hastily across the 
Ganges into this district. According to ono account, tho emperor and the main 
body of the Marhattas had already crossed by a ford near Chandi-ghdt, silencii% 
a small battery and dispersing two detachments that had been posted to 
oppose their passage. According to another they delayed their crossing until 
two days afterwards ; but both accounts are agreed that when once they en- 
tered the district they plundered it most effectually.® Zabita fled either with 
Faizull&h to R4mpnr, or by himself to the hills above Ldldh4ng.* Such, too, 
was the precipitation of his flight that he neglected to provision the castle of 
Patthargarh, where he left his family and treasure. These after a brief sie^e 
fell into the hands of the Marhattas, who plundered the town of Najibabad and 
defaced tho curious workmanship of Najib-ud-daula’s tomb. 

The roving bands of Marhatta horse who now rode wild over Bohil- 
khand seem to have Inspired the Rohilla chiefs with something like a pauio 
(1772). They too retreated without a blow to northern strongholds, whence 
they plied Shuja-ud-daula with appeals for assistance. Tho result was the 
celebrated offensive and defensive treaty, by a neglect of whose proyiaions 
the Rohillas two years later lost Bohilkhand.® The treaty was signed in 
June, and in August Zdbita made a separate peace with the Marhattasu 
They had refused to surrender his family unless he became their ally, and to ■' 
that condition ho consented. His defection struck one more blow at tlie 
fabric of Rohilla power, already weakened by internal quarrels and the d^ths 

* Elliot’s Xi/e, page 91. s /Sid 0* j Hamilton, I78i ErancklinidO. •Billot ‘ 

96, where the main body is made to pass on after ieaviog a detachment to watch Sltiikii'rtar' - 
Hamilton, 173, where “ Corrimboss-gsnt” is mentioned as the point of passage. Karanbis-jrhit ‘ 
in Bnlandshahr, being some 30 miles below Pfith as the cro w flies, cannot be the place in- 
tended, for Corrimboss is afterwards described as some distance above P^th. The Earimbis 
or Karambas in question was perhaps some village since effaced by the Oangei, * Th» 

former statement is Eiliot’s ; the latter that of Hamilton, who however always chases his 
fugitives to Laldhing, ' Supra, page 111. Rahmat’s son’s account of this treaty aa 

reproduced by Elliot, is singularly disingenuous. It represents Rahmat as entering into the 
treaty solely for ?abita’s advantage, whereas, by its own showing, Rnhmst MmsBlf fled before 
the Marhattas. . ^ 
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of distinguished leaders, ^ut it; saved;: Bijnor from^ the renewed MarWia 
invasion of the following winter (1772-73).^ 

The Rohilla domination was now hastening to its close. After several 
fruitless demands for the subsidy due from the Rohillas under the late treaty, 
Shuja-ud-daula invaded Rohilkhond (April, 1774). The British commander- 
in-chief had countersigned the treaty, and tho invasion was assisted by a Bri- 
tish brigade under Colonel Champion. The result was the death of Rahmat 
and defeat of his forces at Mir&npur Katra in Shahjah6npur. Tho bulk of Ro- 
hilkhand at once passed into the possession of the victorious Shuja ; and from 
April to August both himself and his British allies rested on their laurels in 
Budaun.^ But the latter month saw them drawn into a damp campaign by 
the movements of Faizullah. On tho disastrous field of Mirdnpur that chief had 
behaved with much gallantry ; but when all save honour was lost, he had gal- 
loped homewards to Rampur. Here, however, there was little safety j and 
gathering together his family and valuables, he resumed his flight into Bijnor. 
Reaching Najibabad, he lingered awhile at his brother-in-law’s castle of Pat- 
tbargarh ; and hence he fled to that same strong pass above L&ldhdng which had 
more than once in days of earlier trouble afforded a shelter to his tribe. The 
death of Rahmat had left him tho acknowledged chief of the Rohillas, and he 
was daily joined by men who had nothing to lose by striking one more blow 
for their lands. Amongst these were the paymaster Ahmad Kh^n and. the 
chamberlain Irshidad. His only surviving brother, Muhammad -ydr, had made 
some progress to join Faizullah at Lfildbdng, but was turned back by the in- 
formation that the country was blocked with armed bands of Rijput yeomen. 

JBefore resorting to open hostilities Faizullah had recourse to negotiation ; 
sending his envoy, Abdur-rahim to Colonel Champion, he proposed that, as eldest 
remaining son of Ali Muhammad, he should be reinstated in the government 
of Rohilkhand. He undertook to pay a large yearly tribute to the Nawdb Vazir 
and a large indemnity to tho East India Company, The Company was, how- 
ever, already pledged to place Shuja-ud-daula in possession of the country, and 
Warren Hastings, to whom Champion had forwarded Faizullfih’s proposal, 
declined to interfere. During these negotiations, which were necessarily an 
affair of some months, Faizulldh had not been idle. He had by proclamation 
invited all Rohillas to join him at L&ldhang, and had done all that could be done 
by entrenchment or barricade to strengthen his position. The wisdom of these 
measures was proved when on the failure of negotiations Shuja and Champion 

' The dUtilctB affected by that invasion were Budaun and Moradabad. * Supra^ pp« 
IX4| il5. 
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entered the district to attack him. Passing onTito march many a portion that 
might have been defended, the allied aimy reached Najibabad unmolested. 
Here, after taking possession of the town and Patthargarh, it remained 
encamped for some days ; and hence it moved on to JUohanpur,^ a village near the 
Bhaisgbdt-Niigal crossing of the Ganges. From Mohanpiir was distributed a 
cordon of outposts, so placed as to intercept all convoys approaching Faistdlah’s 
position from the plains. The supplies drawn from the hills in rear were 
altogether insufficient to support his forty thousand followers, and hunger 
united with the fever of the place and season to thin their ranks. They trusted, 
we are told, that the enemy would soon be obliged to retire from such a 
climate.^ But though the enemy suftered greatly from sickness and the sallies 
of the beleaguered, it showed no intention of retiring ; and some of Shuja’s men 
even began the Herculean task of clearing the forest at the foot of the bills* 
Frequent, therefore, became the proposals for peace with which Faizull^h 
plied Colonel Champion. His demands were, however, extravagant for one 
in his position. Instigated by bis friends Ahmad and Irshid&d, he even 
refused the offer of a fief worth £150,000 yearly in the Du&b.^ A month had 
already passed in these delays when Shuja and his allies, advancing fiom Mo- 
hanpur to the foot of the hills, threw up some redoubts and other works within 
two miles of the Rohilla entrenchments. With the fear of an immediate assault 
before his eyes and of possible starvation in the background, Faizull^h at 
length came to terms. In a personal interview with Colonel Champion he 
arranged the details of a treaty which was signed on the 7th October. By this 
compact Faizullah’s army w^as to be limited in future to five thousand men, of 
which a portion were when required to assist the Naw^db Vazir in his wars i the 
remainder of the Rohilla levies were to be banished across the Ganges ; and 
for thus consenting to the effacemeut of his nation Faizullah w|p himself to 
receive the* state of Rdmpur and some dependencies including Behar. The^ 
most melancholy clause of the treaty was at once put in force, and a band' 
of Rohillas reckoned by an apologist^ at 17,000 or 18,000 men were marched 
with their families out of this district into the Dd&b. Faizullah went back to 
Rdmpur. The new master of Rohilkhand returned to die at Faizabad and the 
English marched back to the Budaun district. 

Of Zdbita Khdn, who by abstaining from this quarrel forfeited hiS in- 
terest in Bijnor, something remains to be said, as both himself and his descend- 
ants play some part in the later history of the district. A large number of the 

^ Hamilton, page S61. Thii, a fillage on the Najtbabad*Hardwfir road, it the Mohanpuv 
of Thornton and Kalipur Mohan of the modern maps, ^ Elliot, page 12S, > Hamit* 

ton, S68. ^itid|S68. 
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banished Rohillas flo^kdd to his standard, and with*' these, a few Sikhs, and 
some other adventurers, he made occasional raids upon Bijnor.^ On his death in 
1785 he left two sons. The first was the notorious Qhuhira K&dir, who blinded 
the emperor Sh&h Xlam and was tortured to death by the Marhattas, The 
second, Muln-ud-dln alias BambuKh&n, was in 1803 pensioned by the English 
and allowed to live first at Bareilly, afterwards (1812) at Najibabad.^ 

Under the Oudh rule Bijnor was governed by a succession of tax-farm- 
The maladministration prefects, who have left little blit an evil reputation 
of Oudh. behind them. Some remarks on this system have been 

already made® and need not be repeated here. Shuja-ud-daula died on his return 
from Ldldhang (January, 1775), and was succeeded by his son Asaf-ud-daula. 
The only events whose memory has survived from the reign of this new prince 
are the trifling raids of Zibita Khan and the seqrielm of the IlAmpur revolution 
in 1794. The death of Faizullah in that year had placed hivS eldest son Mu-* 
hammad Ali on the^sushion ; but Muhammad was deposed and murdered by 
his younger brother Ghuldm Muhammad, and tho British forces again united 
with those of Oudh to eject the usurper. Defeated near Bareilly, Ghuldm and 
his Rohillas fled to the foot of the hills. Sir Robert Abercrombie and Asaf- 


ud-dSiula followed, visiting amongst other places Rehar in this district.^ Ghuldm, 
who had surrendered himself, but was secretly inciting the Rohillas to maintain 
resistance, was removed first to Thakurdwdra, and from Thdkurdwdra twenty 
miles further into Bijnor. The result was a peaceful termination of the cam- 
paign and the restoration to a limited territory of Muhammad All’s infant son*® 
But these events will be described at greater length in the notice on the Bareilly 
district. Xsaf-ud-daula, dying shortly after his return from this expendition, 
was replaced by Vazlr Ali, and Vazlr in tho same year by Saddat Ali. In 
1801 the sulmidies duo under various treaties for the support of a British force 
had fallen into hopeless arrears ; and to defray the debt Saddat surrendered 


Bijnot is ceded to the 
East India Coinpany) 
November, ISOJ. 


Bohilkhand to the English.® In the administratiye 
distribution of the newly-acquired territory Bijnor 
became, as above mentioned, a part of the Moradabad 


district. 


The new district had remained barely three years under its present 

Find&ri inraslon before their possession Was disputed. Alarmed by 

isos. ' the reverses he had suffered at the hands of Lord Lake, 

Eolkdr early in 1805 resolved to carry the war into the enemy’s country ; 

. j * JUutinjf narralive. * Supra, pagea 116,116. * Blliot, 137. 

l!t*nckUn’g SAM Alam, appendix on the Rerolation at R&mpur, ‘ Aitcliison’g Treatitft 
Vol. II, pagjs 181-186. 





and with this intention ho despatched from Bhartpur a largo body of horse to 
ravage Rohilkhand. Their leader was well chosen. Amfr Kh&n, after wardi^ 
N a w&b of Tank, was himself born and roared at Sambhal. To great local 
knowledge he a Ided the instincts and training of an hereditary soldier. His 
grandfather, a 8fil4rzai Afghiin, had emigrated into India and distinguished 
himself under Ali Muhammad at the siege of Bangarh (1745).^ His father had 
Served under Ddndi Khan. Ho had himself drawn a mercenary sword at the 
early age of twenty (1788) ; and becoming, according to his own phrase, skilled, 
in the Cossack stylo of warfiiro, had earned laurels in Southern India and 
flundelkhand (180-3). By one who saw him as a sexagenarian he is described 
as a l^tout-built, hale-looking veteran with decidedly Jewish features. ^^Tho 
roughness of the soldier was tempered with the easy good breeding of the mail 
of the Avorld, In conversation he was frank, affable, and lively, fond of anec- 
dote and ready in repartee.”^ Such was the man who with the unparelleled speed 
of Marhatta cavalry marching forded the Jumna (7th February) and spurred 
across the DiiAb towards his native province.^ His squadrons showed some 
mixture of race. An Indian Pathan and north-country Muslim, ho was followed 
not only by his tribal brothers, but by AfriJis from beyond the frontier and 
south-country Hindus. Arriving on the banks of the Ganges he searched with 
some anxiety for a ferry 5 for as he sped northwards between the two rivers, 
he had learnt that a superior force of cavalry and horse artillery had been 
detached by tlie watchful Lake to pursue him. In one day he is said to have 
bootlessly marched over 100 miles along the shore of the river. At length on 
the Meerut bank, an old man was sent by Providence from the invisiblo 
world,” and having pointed out a ford, suddenly disappeared. The Amir 
looked upon the supposed apparition as a divine dispensation in his favour, 
and fell on his knees to offer thanksgiving. Then standing up, he scattered 

betel-leaf and roses into the river, and pra\’^ed it to give him 
February. Amir . .. 

Kh&n enters Bohil- a propitious passage. A propitious passage it airorded, and 

ho crossed over with his Pindaris into the Moradabad disr 
triot. The transit made at the same place a few days later (15th February) 
by the pursuing force under General Smith was less easy. 

Their first night in the Morddabad district was spent by the Pindaris at 
Dhanaura. Thence they proceeded next day by a morning march to Amroha 
and a night march to Morddabad. 

^ Supra^ page 107. s Prineep’s Translation of the Life of Amir Khdn, Calcutta, 1833, 

preface. * In passing through the Muttra district he plundered Gokul. For soque 

allusion to his further proceedings of his march up-country see Gazetteer, II., 498 (Aligarh), 
andlll., 66 (Bulandshahr;. 1 1 v p 
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Clattering into Mor&dabad at about 9 or 10 o'clook Uext morning, they 
had what their chief calls an action, but what was probably a mere skirmish, 
with the handfiil of English civilians who occupied the station. Several fell 
victims to the swords and spears of the soldiers of tlie faith, and many fled 
and escaped.”^ But there was at least one who neither fell nor fled. Resolved 
to defend the Government treasure, Mr. W. Leycester t magistrate, 

and collector in one) threw himself into the court-house which he had himself 
bailt,^ Like most prcetoria of that day, the building was sufficiently fortified 
to stand a siege ; and Mr, Leycester had farther added to its strength by plac- 
ing in an upper storey two small field-pieces. After investing it with match- 
lockmen Amir Khdn therefore paused. He took up a position at the Ph&gal 
gate near the present telegraph office, and devoted his attention to business 
which required less delay, ® The jail was broken open, the Sibandi lines 
and European houses wore destroyed, and a treasure hidden on the opposite 
bank of the Ramganga by a Lucknow politician was dug up and distributed. 
From a sack of the town Amir Khan was deterred l)y motives of policy. 
It was necessary to conciliate, or at least not to frighten, those upon whom 
he depended for present or future forage.^ In order to avert plunder, the 
magistrate had given secret instructions to a grain-merchant named Khush&l 
Rdi to supply the marauders with whatever necessaries they might require.*^ 
The only native house which appears to have been plundered was that of Rai 
Xngan Ldl; but from others who were supposed to possess hidden wealth black- 
mail was exacted. The only task now remaining on hand was the capture of 
the Government treasure, and the whole of Amfr Kh&n’s second day at 
Moradabad was spent in firing ineffectual shots through the windows of Mr, 
Leycester’s stronghold. His failure to carry the building by a coup de main 
he ascribes to the depth of the surrounding ditch. In the evening he appears 
to have collected bales of cotton, to assist him in storming the place next 
morning.® But at midnight his schemes were cut short by unwelcome news 
of General Smith’s rapid approach. He at once decamped northwards towards 
Eashipur, and his retreat was not made^ an hour too soon. At dawn next 
day Smith rode into Moradabad, accompanied by Mr. (afterwards Lord). Met- 
calfe,^ and the native squadrons under Captains Skinner® and Murray. The 

^ Prinaep’a Amir Khdrtf page 253, ^ Prinaej) seems to aaiert, though not expresslv, 

that the refuge adopted by Mr. Leycester was his private residence. A note, however, by 
L&la Gaoga Prashad, Deputy Collector of Morldabad, corrects this error, * Gangs 

Prasbid. ^ Were he to destroy so famous a place as Morddabad, the reputation of the 

action would go before him ; everybody would fly at his approach, and he would find nothing 
in the country anywhere.” Am<r Khdn himself as translated by Prinsep, * Oanga 

Frasbdd. « Such at least is the idea to be gathered from Amir Khln*S narrative 

and Prlnsep^s note. 7 Kaye’s Life of Metcalfe (1664), page H3 et seg, J After- 

wards the famous colonel of “ Skinner’s Horse.” 
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swifibness of the Amlc’s retreat baffled his pursuers, yrho seem to have remained 
at Morddabad several days. 

Meanwhile the Finddri himself had plundered Kdshipur, and advanced 
along the foot of the hills into the part of Morddabad now known as Bijnor. 
Here the first place to suffer from his visitation was Tajpur. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this town, which was sacked by his troopers, he lingered nearly a 
week, sending occasional parties to ravage Rudrapur and even Pilibhit. But 
by this time Smith had advanced northwards to fidmpur and ascertained, with 
the merely general accuracy possible under the circumstances, the position of 
his volatile foe. That position now became too precarious to be maintained, 
and after one more hurried visit to K&shipur Amir Khdn retreated to Sherkot. 
From Sherkot he passed through Dhdmpur and Nagina, reaching Najibabad 
in straggling order on the evening of the same day. Rapid marching or the 
independent pursuit of plunder had dispersed his forces ; and on the morrow, 
when rich with fresh booty he mounted for Kiratpur, he was followed by but 
two or three thousand sabres. Here he halted awhile to collect his stragglers ; 
for Smith was advancing with alarming swiftness, and had so cornered him 
in the angle between Ganges and bills that an action somewhere in the Bijnor 
district was inevitable. The Amir also, by causing the release of all Muslim ’ 
prisoners captured by his freebooters, made some attempt towards conciliating 
native sympathy. 

He bad been hardly a day at Kiratpur before the vanguard of tho* pursu- 
ing host arrived and opened a skirmish which was interrupted by nightfall. 
The “ Old Pind&ri”^ had however seen that day enough of his antagonist’s' 
strength to convince him that retreat would be safer than resistance. At mid- 
night ho successfully escaped back to Sherkot. The movement was rapid, but 
not so rapid as the counter-movement. The British general started in pursuit, 
and riding close upon the cruppers of the fugitive^, overtook them at their 
Action at Afijal- second halt, Afzalgarh (March 2, 1805). Their chief, who 
garh March ISOS. cQ^piains of straggling forces, had no choice but to 

^ve battle. He divided his little army with some show of regularity, into a 
centre and two wings. Of the centre he himself assumed command, while hia 
left wing consisted of Afridis under their own leaders. These wild foreigners 
were almost at once put to flight by the British grape, and while the chief 
rode in person to rally them® his centre and left met with the same fate. " This 
affair was in fact less a combat than a rout effected by the English 'artillery, 

1 II My father was an Afghin and came from Eandab&r. He rode with Nawib Amfr Khtn 
In the old Marbatta war.” Lyall’a Old Pindari, » This is the Amir’s own atory s but. 

accordmg to Prinsep, be was actually with his centre when it suffered defeat. * 
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Tl^at artillery wta orroBj indeed, endangered by a charge of some picked horse* 
men from the enemy ’s^ centre, but by destroying the adventurous body Oap- 
,taln Skinner removed the danger. The Amir and his men vanished swiftly 
from the field, but it is said' that somo of the more enterprising spirits suc- 
ceeded in rounding the British rear and plundering a few elephants. The 
length of General Smith’s preceding march forbade him from giving chase to 
the fresher horses of the enemy, and he encamped on the field of battle. 

The Pind^ris seem to have first drawn rein at Rohar; whence they proceeded 

. , , . at midnight into the Moradabad and Tarai districts, startling 

Amir Kh&n quits, , , , ° 

with their hooves the towns of Thakurdwara and Kashipun 

Dusty and crestfallen, they next evening re-entered the capital of Morddabad. 

• The next march was to Chandausi, Amir Klidn making a diversion to 
visit his native Sambhal. At Chandauai ho remained several days, making 
requisitions on the town and surrounding country ; and here he heard news 
which nipped in the bud his schemes of plundering on his flight the rich town 
,of Bareilly. Suspecting his designs, General Smith had advanced through 
Moradabad to a position between Bareilly and Cliandausi ; while Murray and 
the younger Skinner^ were patrolling \^ith small bodies of oavalry the Mor&cl- 
abad country. All that could now be done before quitting Rohilkhand was t6 
wreak a vengeance on some of these patrolling parties; and Amir Khdn 
advanced against Lieutenant Skinner, who was then halting at Sambhal, with 
about three hundred native horse.^ Skinner took refuge in a walled cara- 
tansewii, which he defended for two days against the frequent attacks of the 
marauders. His men staunchly refused the bribe of six months’ pay offered 
for the betrayal of their leader. On the third day promises of immediate suc- 
cour fell, as was intended, in the hands of Amir Khan, who hastily retreated 
towards Amroha.^ 

Here some of his Paudours w’ent off in displeasure, ” i e., fled in discom-^ 
fiture, towards the Ddab ; ” but being pursued and roughly handled by Cap- 
tain Murray, ” they rejoined the Amir, bringing Murray at their heels. 

The Amir now turned upon Murray, whom he beleaguered for a wdiole day iu 
the village of Ibrdhirapur near Amroha. In the evening he was beaten off by 
Colonel Burn, who had left his position at the fords of the Ganges ia order to 

But jjgain re- effect a rescue. That niffht the baffled freebooter marched 
•uterB the Bijnor ^ , , , , ® , , , , 

difltTict. to Cnandpur, where he seoma nest day to have celebrated, 

^ By Amir Kh£n himself. * Robert, the brother and aubaltcrn of th e better kno^B 

^ * Prinaep'fl note, Amir Khdn, page 2SS, The Amir himself says two thousaa^r sL; 

Amir Khin himsoH the retreat ia asorlbod to the fact that Skinner's troopers weth 
fellow* Afghans, whose slaughter would hare done him no credit. But if so, why did he atti^ 
tosm ^atall r 5 Xhc ipiisiima verba of the Amir as translated by Prinse|[i. 







the id festival. His rear-guard had, however, no time to evacmi^tie Amrv^ 
before they were surpftsed and routed by4he main body of the English foree 
under General Smith, and the chief himself, whilst spurring towarfs tha 
Ganges, was lightened of his baggage by his late antagonist Oaptain Murray. 
The Amir himself profe.sse 3 to have moved towards Amroha to meet Smith, 
ani to have been turned back only by the desertion of his men. The truth is 
that he fled with undignified speed towards the Ganges, crossing it at the 
same ford as before, which Colonel Burn’s movement had left unguarded (12th 
March, 1805). Still pursued by Smith, he hurried across the Duib ; but as 
the Jumna was approached no farther chase seemed needful. The Amir 
reached Fatohpur Sikri on the 21st March, and General Smith rejoined Lord 
Lake between Bhartpiir and Muttra on the 23rd. The Amir was almost 
immediately despatched on other duty to a Sabalgarh which is certainly not 
to bo confounded with the fort so named in this district^ 

Thus ended the petty campaign against Amir Khdn^ which as a specimen 
of forced marching reflected equal credit on both pursuers and pursued. For 
more than fifty years afterwards Bijnor enjoyed an uninterrupted reign of 
peace, whose monotony was broken only by a few minor incidents already 
described. Such were the separation of the district from Morddabad in 
1817, the various revisions of the land-revenue, and the droughts of 1825-26 
and 1337-38. But the long-standing tranquillity was rudely disturbed by 
the rebellion of 1857. 


In Bijuor that rebellion arose, raged, and was crushed without any of the 
sensational incidents which marked its course elsewhere. 

Bebellionof 1867. „ « i. . 

Here was no massacre of the ruling race, no siege, no enoon- 

ter deserving the name of a battle. Bnt in its quiet way the Bijuor mutiny was 

a groat calamity, by which many lost their lives and more their property. " Tho 

nineteen or twenty persons of , English name at the district capital were 

Blow to learn their danger. The historic outbreak at Meerut occurred on ^ ' 


NewB of the Mee- 
rut autbreak arrives, 
lath Maj. 


10th May, and Meerut is but forty miles from Bijnor; but 
a Duib infested with prowling bands of Gujars and escaped 
convicts and a swollen Ganges prevented the arrival of tbd' 


news until the 13th. 


The magistrate and collector, Mr. Alexander Shakespear, at onoa^toolr 


Precautions of the measures of precautioD. The boats on the Ganges were 
ina|Uitratet oolleoted under a guard, lest they should bear frcm its 

bank robbers to pillage the marts of Dirinagar and Naglna, TSf 
Ut seeniB to hm been Sambalgarh In the Gwftliir terrUorka. 
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principal landholders were required to assist the representatives of Govern- 
ment. The police was strengthened) and all native soldiers on leave in the 
district ordered to join and do service at Bijnor. The Chaudbaris (afterwards 
Bajas) of Haldaur and Tdjpur instantly responded to the call for aid, while 
several non-commissioned officers and men belonging chiefly to the irregular 
cavalry reported themselves to the Magistrate. Meanwhile highway robbery, 
that harbinger of disorder in a well-ordered district, was becoming unpleasantly 
frequent. On the 16th the Gdjars of Jhdl and Olenda,^ near Bijnor, followed 
a first outrage of this sort by plundering the village of Shdhbdzpnr Ehaddar ; 
on the following day a servant of the Joint Magistrate was robbed, also within 
a few miles of the capital. But another danger diverted attention from mere 
A company of the on properly. A company of the 29th Native In- 

29 th N, I. paiscs fantry, returning from duty at Sahdranpur, passed through 

through the dutnet, . , i, , , , , 

isth May, Bijnor on the 18th to rejoin their corps at Moradabad. 

Before crossing the Ganges they had been lightened of their baggage by 
Giijars ; and as the loss had severely ruffled their temper, the shortness of their 
ammunition was a fortunate fact. They made it the excuse for almost imme- 
diately quitting Bijnor, where a Qdjar inroad was expected, and they had been 
requested to remain. A military order for their detention arrived too late to 
prevent them from quietly leaving the district. 

The morrow brought with it some native soldiery of a less pacific type, 
d ■ f 11 d h About 300 sappers and miners, who had mutinied at Rfirki, 
s party of mutinous appeared suddenly at Najibabad and fraternized with the 
I 9 th- 2 i 8 t!°** disaffectedinthattown. An attack on Bijnor was e.xpected, 

and the upper story of the magistrate’s house put in a state 
of defence. Tho mutineers determined, however, to neglect Bijnor and pass on 
to replenish their cartridge-pouches at Mor&dabad. Reaching Nagiua on tho 21st, 
they robbed the Government tahsili of cash, stamps, and opium to the value of 
over £1,000, and united with the rabble in plundering the market and the 

wealthier burghers. They next visited Dh^mpnr, whoso 
Naglaa plundered and Jq game manner. 

Here, however, the tahsili was well adapted for defence, and tidings had been 

received^of their approach. They marched off in some chagrin, which wtts 

increased when, on nearing Moradabad, they were stripped of regimentals and 

spoil by some half-loyal troops under Mr.* Wilson and Captain Whish. 

^ ^ Jh&l is a Tillage in parganab D&rinagar on the Chfindpur and Bijnor road. Olonda (Mr* 

ohakespeaT’a Olcyoda) is not ao easily found. Sbabb&zpur is a village near tbe same rood 
Trberc it approacbea Bijnor. a Now Sir John, Ks 0. 0 . 1. For an account of this affair 

see ms Moradabad mutiny narratlre, para. 10. 
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On the lame day as Naglaa was plundered another act of overt rebellion 
, against Uovernment was committed at Bijnor, The 
breaking of Morddabad jail on the 19th had let loose 
upon this district some of its worst criminals. The jail 
at Bijnor itself, which contained 341 minor offenders, is described as wretch- 
edly insecure, and was indeed undergoing repair. Strange, therefore, to read 
that it was inadequately guarded by 16 men, who were in many cases suffered 
to absent themselves, leaving arms and ammunition in tho guard-room. The 
knowledge of this circumstance, the example of their fellow-convicts at Mordd- 
abad, and the missiles with which the state of repair had provided them, sharp- 
ened in the prisoners a craving for freedom and the treasury rupees. About 
noon on the 21st they rose and attacked the main gate, which was soon removed 
from its hinges. Meanwhile a descent on the adjacent guard-room had re- 
sulted in the capture of eleven muskets and some cartridges. There followed a 
brisk exodus, which was interrupted by tho unwelcome arrival of the magis- 
trate and his joint. Mr. Shakespaar rallied the guard, who, firing on the run- 
aways^ killed seven and wounded nearly twice as many more. Mr. Palmer 
pursued the fugitives with some mounted police, and succeeded in capturing a 
few^ Most, however, made good their escape to a sandbank in the Gauges, 
whence it was impossible to remove them before nightfall enabled them to 
evade their pursuers. It was now found that, including wounded, 1^6 pri- 
soners had been recaptured or prevented from escaping, while 215 had escaped. 
While his coadjutor was engaged in pursuit, Mr. Shakespear put in execution 
a plan for securing the Government treasure. All coin except what was actually 
needed for current expenses was thrown into a well whose mouth could be 
defended from the roof of the treasury building. 

This measure had not been effected a moment to soon. Barely was the 
Arrival of the Na- cash under water before the Nawab of Najibabad arrived 
iibabad Nawfib. ^ number of carts to remove it to his northern 

home. Mahmud Khdn was the son of the Muin-ud-din lately mentioned, and 
the grandson of Zabita Khdn. His father’s pension of Rs. 5,000 monthly 
had been reduced in the case of himself and his brother Jalal-nd-din to Rs. 1,000 
Snly. The fortunes and importance of his house had fallen, and he was natu- 
rally discontented ; ‘^so many overthrown estates, so many votes for troublea,”^ 
He was suspected of having made to the sappers and miners, during their stay 
at Hajfbabad, overtures for an attack on Bijnor i and as these mutineers were 

^ Bacon, Essay on Seditions and Troubles: «'aQd if this poverty and broken estate in the beU 
ter sort be Joined with a want and necessity in the mean people, the danger is inuainent and 
great.” 
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not known to bo quitting the district, much apprehension was felt at his arri- 
vaL Had the treasure been above ground ho would now in all probability 
have declared his treachery. When he learnt how matters stood he appeared 
much disconcerted, but lingered on at Bijnor for a couple of days. 

These two days saw the magistrate carefully strengthening his position. 

The retainers of the chief Hindu landholders had ga- 
sumes the oflenivl*' thered around him, and he had raised a small body of 
horse. He had appointed some of the most influential 
Muhammadans to reponsiblo posts, so as to enlist them on the side of order. 
He had sent applications for trustworthy reinforcements to Moradabad, Mee- 
rut, and Bareilly, and he now felt in a position to assume the oflensivc against 
the disorder that was daily increasing. The Gujars of Mand^-war, the Banjaras 
of the forest tract, and the Mewatis of the Moradabad border, were rivalling 
one another in the commission of robberies, murders, and other outrages. It 
was to save Ch4nclpur from the last-named tribe that Mr. Shakespear sent 
forth his first expedition. The whole available force of troopers and moun- 
ted police was despatched southwards under a non-commissioned officer of 
native cavalry. A Mewdti village was burnt and the south of the district restored 
to comparative quiet. The arrival on the 28th of 40 native troopers and as 
many foot soldiers from Morddabad and elsewhere rendered further excursions 
possible. Mn Palmer was detached with almost the whole of the newcomers 
to deliver Manddwar and the neighbouring village of Muhammadpur from 
the bands of marauders which threatened them. He struck without any loss 
an important blow, dispersing some 400 or 500 rioters at Fazlpur, a village 
north-west of Mandawar. In the rout 20 rioters were slain and 32 taken pri- 
soners. The rebels were chiefly inhabitants of the neighbouring villages — Jats 
of Bhojpur and Jahfingfrpur, Gujars of Shaikhupura and Husainpura, and 
Chauhins of Nardyanpur. These villages, which were found filled with the 
grain and cattle plundered from the surrounding country, were burnt.^ 

But just as these vigorous deeds were restoring order to the district, they 
„ were nullified b\" fatal events elsewhere. The 31st May 

ly outbreak arrives, was stained by the outbreak and massacre at Bareilly.^ 
Nextday the disaster was rumoured at Bijnor, and Mah- 
mud Khfin appeared with 200 Pathdn matchlockmen. To have let these war- 
riors remain idle at Bijnor would have been perilous to the last degree, 
and Mr. Shakespear induced their chief to lead them against some tur- 
bulent Mewdtis in parganah Ddrdnagar. Another source of danger was the 
I Mr. Palmer’B report, an appendix to the mutiny narrative. 



ti^asure^ who^; fidieHtion at Bijnor was likely to cause loss of money to Got-* 
emment and of life to its servants. The magistrate bad therefore informed 
the Meerut authorities, who needed money, that they would find it here;, 
and on the 2nd June a subaltern arrived with about 20 irregular 
„ , ^ X troopers and some camels to remove what he could, 
sure is removed to So small an escort could be overcome with ease by the 
hosts of Giijar bandits that roamed the Dfiab; and as 
rapid carriage was therefore a necessity, Mr. Shakespear substituted for the 
camels, elephants. By a forced march, about £5,000 was that night safely con- 
veyed to Meerut. On the morrow came a letter from the Mor^dabad magis- 
trate confirming the grim news from Bareilly and advising immediate flight. 
But, a few precautions taken, Bijnor was not yet untenable. Mr. Palmer was 
at once recalled, and his native infantry, who had given out that their fealty 
would last only so long as that of the Bareilly regiments, were on his return 
sent instantly back to Mor&dabad (5th June). Next day was received a warn- 
ing that no aid could be expected from Meerut, where every arm was needed. 

On the 7th June matters were rendered even more critical by the sudden 
Return of Mah- return from JahAnabad of Mahmtid Khdn. He had heard 
mddKMn, 7 th June, of a proposal for entrusting the charge of the remaining 
treasure to the loyal chief of Haldaur. That proposal had been at once dis- 
carded as impracticable, but had served seriously to excite the Patbdn, whose 
demeanour was sullen and insolent. In soothing his ruflded temper Sayyid Ah- 
mad Kh&n, at that time subordinate judge^ of Bijnor, rendered the most valu- 
able assistance. Bat the magistrate received information that the PatMns in- 
tended rising that night ; and rumours were abroad that the infantry lately 
marched back to Mor^ahad were returning to Bijnor, to take the treasure and 
the lives which their comrades had twitted them with sparing. He therefore 
determined to send his wife and others of English blood across the river that 
night, while he remained to hold the district with Mr. Palmer. The plan waa . 
broached to Mahmild Khdn, who flatly replied that he could no longer control 
bis followers, and that the whole party must leave together. As a last resouroo 
Mr. Shakespear asked the Hindu chiefs of Haldaur and Tdjpur whether they 
could defend the district against the Nawab and his Muslims. They declared 
their utter inability to do so, and he saw that the evacuation of that district was 
inevitable. At dead of night, 2 A. m. on the 8th June, he prevailed upi^n 
Mahmdd to visit him. He was going, he said, to see his wife and the relt of 
the party across the river, bnt would return in ten days, and meanwhile trusted 
* Now a Compinion of the Star ol India. 
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tp the l^aw&b to maintain order. He then handed Mahmdd a paper investing 
Evacuation of the charge of the district, and enjoining him to protect 

district, 8th. gj] pn^Ug and private property, until the magistrate’s return. 

The document authorized its recipient to spend from the treasury money for 
which a regular account would be exacted, but not to collect revenue. An hour 
later Mr. Shakespear and those who .shared his danger started for the Ganges 
with a small escort of troopers from Bareilly. After some delay in crossing the 
Ganges they passed into the Muzaftarnagar district, and thence onwards in 
safety to Biirki. 

The magistrate had really hoped to return in ten days. But the obstinate 
Mahmfid Khan as- defence of Dehli rendered it impossible to spare him the 
Bumes independence, troops for which he asked, and he was absent for nearly aa 

many months. On the very day of his departure Mahmdd assumed indepen- 
dence. He proclaimed himself by substituting his own name for that of the 
Company in the rigmarole which then accompanied all public notices : “ The 
people are God’s, the country is the Emperor’s, the Government the gallant 
Company’s.”^ Fishing the treasure out of the well, he despatched it to Najib- 
abad. He sent an envoy to the rebel court at Dehli for leave to hold the district 
as a nominal vassal of the emperor. Tho established weights were altered, the 
worda Muhar-i-skaki or “ imperial stamp” being impressed on each of the new 
ones. He increased his forces, stopped the mails, and placed guards at all the 
ferries. He was now at leisure to bully the Hindus, and sent Ahmadullah, a 
nephew in charge of tho Najibabad tahsil, to chastise tlie Eajput chief of 
Sherkot.2 

It so happened, however, that a noted ruffian named March Ehan had 

, , marked out Shorkot as the scene of his peculiar pillao’e. and 

Stmtrgles between ' , , . . ^ rr “ 

Hindu and Muslim was already ID possession of the town. He resented inter- 

•t Sherkot (July) ference, and as he was surrounded by desperadoes of the 
same type as himself, Ahmadullah judged alliance better than opposition. A 
coalition was formed in July, and towards tho close of that month the obnoxi- 
ous B^jput lost his property, but saved his life by flight. Hindu indignation 
was excited, and on the 5th August the Muslims wore routed and turned out of 
the town. Ahmadullah fled by niglit to Najibabad. His rebel master had good 
reason to complain of the unsingleness of misfortunes. The operations at 
Sherkot had left Mahmtid JKhanbut few followers at Bijnor. 


and Bijnor(August). 


Taking advantage of this circumstance, the chief of Haldaur 


'This formal sentence corresponded with the " God save the Queenl^of our English 
proclatnatfons. It is strange that its second clause should hare beon so long allowed tosarTire 
the decay of imperial rule at Dehli. ‘ Umrao ISingh. 
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Suddenly attacked him (6th August), and with the aid of the citizens drove hiiii 
in headloug flight towards Najibabad. The neighbourhood of Bijnor was pil- 
laged by the vulture rabble who had followed Haldaur to plunder while he 
was fighting. 

The temporary success of the Hindus was still unknown to Mr. Shake* 
spear when he issued from Eurki orders placing Haldaur and Tdjpur in charge 
of the district, and superseding Mahmtid Khan, who was directed not to quit 
Najibabad (7th August). The former part of these injunctions may have 
strengthened the hands of loyal Hindiis ; the latter was nugatory, unless the 
magistrate was prepared to return to the district and enforce it. On learning, 
however, of the discomfiture of tho Najibabad party, Mr. Shakespear saw his 
way to other arrangements which would more eflfectually restore the machinery 
of British rule. Sayyid Ahmad Khan and Deputy Collector Mahmtid Rahmai 
assumed charge by hia orders on the 16th August, and the district was once 

The Corapany’s more governed on behalf of the Company. But for a few 
mUy August tho Muhammadan fao- 

August, is? 6. tionhad marked a fresh advance by burning a large J4t 

village near Bijnor. By unfurling the green standard of laldra, the Naw^ih of 
Najibabad had infused into the conflict all tho rancour of a religious war. The 
bulk of the Hindu levies wore at Nagina, and it was considered hopele^ to 
attempt holding Bijnor against him. The Government officials retired to Hal- 
daur, and meanwhile Ahraadullah advanced to Nagina, where, overcoming 
Hindu resistance, he sacked and burnt the whole of tho Bishnoi quarter. A 
descent was next made on Haldaur, where tho Hindus were defeated in a 
pitched battle and took refuge in the town (August 27th). Here they were 
saved from further pursuit by a conflagration which was probably of their own 

But its officials are kindling. Sayyid Ahmad Khdn, Mahmtid Rahmat, and 
again ejected by the the chief of Tiijpur escaped from the district, whilQ 
Muslim, August 27th. possession of Bijnor. 

The Musalmfins bad scarcely quitted Haldaur before tbe Hindiis rallied 
and slaughtered such of their enemies as fell into their hands. This provoked 
the return of the Muslims, who besieged the infidel foe in a strong-walled 
dwelling-house. Out of their four guns the beleaguered had already lost three, 
but with the one that remained they were enabled to hold out, and the Musal- 
m&tis retired. The Hindu force was not, however, disposed to await their 
return, and fled to the village of Pheona in Chandpur. Both sides seem Id 
have now become weary of the struggle. A commission including Ahmadullih 
was appointed by the Muslims to arrange, if possible, terms of peace ; a|id, 
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poking a trace, ilieir opponents retumed to Haldaur (September 13). But 
September. Re- the quarrel was not to be settled without further blood- 
aeved >BttnRgiee be- Hindu pretensions would . appear to have rendered 

dans and Hindus, an arrangement impossible, and in a final action fought 
at Haldaur on the 18th September those pretensions were utterly crushed. 
The defeated again fled to Pheona,’and the Muslims reigned supreme through- 
out the district. The NawAb’s eldest son, Ghazanfar Ali, and the chief of Hal- 
daur met to attempt a reconciliation between victors and vanquished, but in 
vain. The true believers followed up their success by a 
ot tho Mubwnmft- massacre of non-combatant Hindus at Sherkot, and after 
this encountered no serious opposition from tho rival 

faith. 

■ It was now time to divide the spoil, of which Mareh KhAn and his 
blaokgnards claimed a largo share. A douceur of Bs. 12,000 monthly consoled 
the Nawab Mahmud for his supersession by younger men. Of this pension 
a third was contributed by Abmadulldh, to whose lot had fallen the Bijnor 
and Najibabad tahsfls ; the remainder by Ghazanfar and Mareh, who divided 
between them the rest of the district. This arrangement continued in force 
until the following February— that is, for nearly five months. 

' Meanwhile an abortive efibrt was made to rooover Bijnor for the Com- 
pany. Two powerful landholders, Gnldb Singh of 
recover Kotesar in Bulandshahr and Gursahai Ndzim of Ha- 
the district. sanpur in MoradAbad, undertook towards the end of 

October to invade it from west and east respectively. But a large force of 
Muslims gathered at ChAndpur, and the Hindu volunteers never ventured to 
enter the district. Encouraged by their cowardice, the Muslims turned to 
gralafy their spite against the chief of Haldaur, whose sturdy opposition they 
bad neither forgiven nor forgotten. He was captured 
after a gallant defence at Haldaur, and confined at 
Najibabad till the return of the British restored him 
his freedom. These cheaply won successes ’ attracted 
to the PathAn ranks several useful and several oma- 
meutal auxiliaries from tho west. Amongst the former were HAzi InAyat All 
and Dalel Singh Gtijar ; amongst the latter three of the so-called Delhi prinoM. 
The war was now carried across the Ganges. Emboldened by a series of 
petty bnt successful raids against the police outposts on the right bank 
that river, the PatbAns despatched thither a largo force with two guns under, 
InAyat Ali and Dalel Singh (5th January, 1858). Twice did this force 


NoTember. The 
chief of Haldaur is 
taken prisoner. 

December. Baids 
aerosi the Ganges. 
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fluccessfiilly bum some Government buildings, and evade by recrossing the river 
. January, 1858. A the troops sent against thetn. But on their third expedi- 
feiSed^by^*^^ Captain intercepted and severely chastised by a 

Boisragon. flying column from Rurki under Captain Boisragon.^ 

In dispersing great numbers of the rebels this reverse dealt a somewhat 
crushing blow to the dominant rebel party. To regain his influence* Ahmad- 
ulldh, on the 16th January, proclaimed that all tax-free lands assessed daring 
our rule would be again enfranchised. This, however, helped him but little, 
and at a time when the Pathans should have been^preparing to resist a com- 
February Pa nion enemy we find them quarrelling amongst themselves, 
thdn quarrels adjust- A reconciliation was at last effected by a redistribution of 
the loaves and fishes. The Nawab’s allowance was reduced 
to Rs. 8,000 monthly, and ho was thrust still further into the background, 
Ahmadulldh being appointed to represent him on occasions when such repre- 
sentation was needed. An engagement was taken from Ahmadullah that he 
would not interfere with the succession of Ghazanfar, who was declared the 
Nawdb’s heir. The chief gainer was, however, Mareh Khdn, who obtained 
not only a yearly stipend of Rs. 7,200, and tax-free lands in Sherkot yielding 
a rental of Rs. 19,000 more, but promises of future reward on the conquest of 
the Dfidb. 

By such futile pledges did the rebels seek to give their rule the appear- 
April An Eng- ^ stability whose reality they must have felt was 

lish force enters the doubtful. Already was a British force gathering at Rdrki 
the rebels. to eject them. On the 17th of April this force crossed the 

Ganges some short distance below Kankhal, and landing near Shyampur in 
Najibabad, drove the rebels southwards towards Nagina. Hero on the 21st was 
fought an engagement in which the insurgents were completely routed. Their 
leaders fled the district.^ 

Years passed before the district recovered the shock of the great rebel- 
lion, or rather of the anarchy by which that rebellion was attended. Its slow 
convalescence was not without relapses, being interrupted in 1860-61 by a 
dire famine already described,^ The lesser dearth of 1868-69 and the revision of 
assessment completed in 1874 are the only salient facts in the later history of 
Bijnor. Since the rout at Nagina the reign of law and peace has been unbroken. 

^ For some further account of these trans-Gangetic raids see Gazetteer, II., 256 (Sah&ran- 
pur) ; 111) 839 (Mazaifarnagar), where the Pathan furce on .the Bijnor side of the river !s 
shown to have numbered about 6,ooo men and 8 guns; and III, 629 (Meerut). > Nawab 

Mahmud Khan, who may be considered the chief insurgent, was captured at R&mpur and 
tried at Moradabad before Mr. fnow Sir John) Strachey. He was sentenced to transportation 
for lifei but whilst awaiting transportation died in Meerut jail. ^ Supra^ page 279-80. 
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Afzaloarh, the capital of the pargatiah so named in the Nagina tabsfl 
of the Bijnor district, stands on the crossing of two unmetalled roads, 84 
miles from Bijnor and 15 fronj Nagfna. It had in 1872 a population of 8,355 
persons, distributed at the rate of about 53 to the acre. 
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This 18 a long straggling town, .with a site of 157 acres. The prevailing 

^ feature of that site would appear to bo its dampness. Even 

Site and appearance. i 

towards the close of winter, water is but ten feet from the 

mouth of its wells, and its fifth element is, like that of Russia,^ mud. Through 
the centre of the town, w'hich stands near the left bank of the Earaganga, 
flows for great part of the year the Nachna, a muddy tributary of that river. As 
described by Dr, Planck, who visited the town in 1868, the Nachna is a broadish, 
shallow, and sluggish drain. The climate and appearance of the town struck 
the Doctor as resembling those of Burmah or the jidjacent Tardi. The inhabi- 
tants, who suffer a good deal from remittent fever and influejiza (nazla), com- 
plain with some justice that their home is unhealthy. That uuhealthiness they 
sometimes ascribe to the impurity of their drinking water ; but it is possibly 
due in some measure to tlieir own dirtiness, for Dr. Planck observes that they 
*Hreat the public ways as If they were private property/’ The town has a 
few good brickwork houses, but its prevailing structures are the squat mud 
huts so wearisome to the eye in most Indian towns. On its northern outskirts 
stands the comparatively modern castle of Afzalgarh, from which it derives its 
name. The castle, again, is named after one Nawab Afzal Klidn, a Patban, 
who founded it during the brief domination of his tribe (1748-1774). Other 
souvenirs of this chief exist in the neighbouring villages of Afzalnagar and 
jS^fzalpur. His fort, which is built of brick, was dismantled after the rebel- 
lion of 1857, and is now quite ruinous. As might bo expected from its situa- 
tion, it is overgrown with rank weeds and brushwood. Between it and the 
town stands the police station ^Ist class), constructed some fifteen years ago out 
of bricks from the old fort. There are no other public buildings of any impor- 
tance, but the town has an imperial post-office. 

Afzalgarh has decayed, and cultivation is encroaching upon its site. It 
Trade and manu- ^ place, with a small trade in forest 

factures. timber and bambus. But it is capable of better things, 

^d its weavers can make to order excellent cotton cloths {gdrlia and gazi)» 
These are described by Mr. Markham as “ almost equal to English,” and fetch 
from Rs. 4 to 10 per piece of 12 yards, |ths wide. To some specimens of 
this cloth a prize and silver medal were awarded at the Agra Exhibition of 
1867. A market is held twice a week. A fair gathers in August on the north- 
eastern fringe of the town, at A^bnngar, and another in March on the south- 
western, at Salabatnagar. The Chaukiddri Act XX. of 1856) is in force at 
Afzilgarh, and in 1876-77 the house-tax thereby imposed gave with miscella- 
^ A saying attributed to the first Napoleoo» 
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neons receipts and a balance from the preceding year (Rs. 347) a total income, 
of Rs. 1,359. The expenditure, which consisted chiefly of police, conservancy, 
and public works charges, amounted to Rs. 1,153. In the same year the town 
contained 1,636 houses, of which 1,350 were assessed with the tax, the incidence 
being Re. 0-12-0 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-0 per head of population. 

Afzalgarh, the most easterly parganah in the Bijnor district, forms 
part of the Nagina tahsil, and is bounded on the north by the Garhw&l and 
Kumaim districts, on the north-west by parganah Barh^pura of the same tahsII, 
on tlio south-west and west by parganah UhAnipur of the Dhdinpur tahsil, and 
on the south-east by the Moradabad, Tardi, and Kinnauii districts. ‘ According 
to the revenue survey of 1868-70 its total area was 203 square miles and 451 
acres, but the census of 1872 reduces that inoasuroinent by nearly 20 square 
miles. On the oomjfletion of the current settlement in 1874 the rent-roll bore 
198 estates distrihuted amongst 171 villages 


The parganah may be roughly divided into two tracts, tl) the high belt 
of forest land wliich with an average breadth of about four 
Physical features skirts its northern frontier ; and (2) the alluvial plain 

of the Riimganga and it s tributaries. The forest land occupies 64*23 square 
^ ^ ^ miles, or over one-third of the whole area. It lies on the 
Bliabar, or shingly slope wliich intervenes between the foot 
of the Garhwdl hills on the north and the plain on the south. The hills them- 
selves rise just beyond the frontier, and the Bhabar merges into the plain with- 
out the feverish intervention of any tami. Towards the east this woodland 
belt widens, and in the north-eastern corner of the pargnnah there is a Govern- 
ment forest of over 31 square miles, the trees being chiefly of the sal (Shorea 
kind. The forest tract is interspersed with grassy glades, while here 

and there an isolated clearing affords room for a scanty 
The filluviol tract. , . ” . „ 

crop. Tillage, however, increases as the alluvial tract is 

approached, and the latter itself is in a high state of cultivation. Water, which ^ 

was found in the forest tract at an average depth of 26 feet, is now found at 

j ^ ’ half that distance below tlio surface. But the geneijlft 

moisture of the soil renders irrigation unnecessary, aado 

only 2*4 of the cultivated area is watered. Of such irrigation 74 per cent. w*. ■ 

from ponds, 19 per cent, from earthen wells, and the remainder from rivers. ^ 

The principal river of the parganah is the Ramganga, which has here a 
perpetual flow of water afld a fall of 7 feet in the mile# 
After running half-way along the north-west boundary it 
turns southwards, and crossing the western corner of the parganah flows aloqg 

48 


Rivers. 
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itisr western frontier* The course of this stream is shifty, and studded in some 
places with dangerous quicksands. Occasional patches of tall grass along its 
banks furnish the cotter with thatch and the wild boar with cover. Its 
affluents in this parganah are the Phika or Laldbang, which flows along the 
greater portion of the south-eastern frontier ; tlie Dhara, Avhich as its name 
implies is a rain torrent; and the Peli, not to be confounded with the Poll or 
Paili RAo in the northern corner of the district. All these tributaries follow in 
a south-westerly direction the general slope of the country ; and all except the 
Peli are intermittent, drying with jhe approach of summer. There are no 
canals in the parganah,^ and tlie rapid slope of the surftice prevents the for-^ 
mation of any large swam]) or lake. Hills in the sense of sudden elevations 
there are few or none. The highest recorded level above the sea is 784*9 and 
the lowest 733 8 feet. 


The parganah has no metalled roads, and its communications would appear 
Communications somewhat defective. Several unmetallod highways, 

and trade. however, converge on the chief town, Afzalgarh : and 

another, known as the submontane road, forms the northern boundary of the 
parganah. As there is little trade the loss of roads is not much felt. • Besides 
Afzalgarh, whose cotton cloth manuflicture has been already mentioned, the 
only market towns of any importance are Rohar and Kfisimpur Garhi. But 
neither place can boast of any peculiar industry, and the products of the 
parganah may be epitomized as almost entirely agricultural. The following 
statement shows in what proportion the cultivated area is sown at each harvest 


with the various crops : — 




AoTCJMir. 


Spbino. 


Terceniage of 

1 Percentage of 

cuUivated at£a. 

cuiUvatea area. 

Snfiarcatic h. ... 

6 26 

Wheat ••• ... ... 

2 S '96 

Ootton ... ... ... 

6-S6 

Barley 

1*51 

for fodder (eharri) 

•42 

Gram vetch 

1 63 

Coarse rices 

33 26 

Wheat and barley mixed (goji) 

3*31 

Fine do, ... .. 

3*14 

Vexetablea 

*83 

Coarse autumn crops (jsdr, bdjra, 


Coarse spring crops (linseed, 


and kodon millets, tUf &c.) ... 

4 93 

! mustard, peas, &c.3 

3 23 


66*85 


34*45 

Akdd land left fallow for sugar- 



mam .MMw 

cane crop of following autumn 


Add land left fallow for crops of 


(jpandra) m. 

583 

following spring (bdhan), 

2*87 


62*68 


37*32 

Land cultirated in autumn 

... ... 62*68 

-r- 

Ditto in 

spring 

••• ... 37 82 



Total 


100*00 


^ For some accouatof the proposed Eastern R&mgangft Canal, which was to hare tra? ersed 
Afaalgarh. vide eupra p. 264. 
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Of this cultivated area 0 3 per cent, is recorded as capable of bearing crops 
at both harvests, 2*4 per cent, as irrigated, and 23 per 
Settlement areas. manured. The cultivated, barren, and other areas 



Unaaaessahld area. 

I Assesnahte a^ea^ 

1 


Settlement, 

1 

Barren hml, 
village sites, 
and uncul- 
t u r al) 1 e 
forest. 

Revenue 

free. 

1 

Total. 1 

[ Ciiltur.'ible 
ilanil (includ- 
ini; proves 
and forest) 

Cultiva- 

ted. 

Total. 

Total 

area. 

r 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres* 

Past (survey of 
1836) 

33,062 

9,230 

35,293 

22,193 

42,984 

«6,177 

100,469 

Present (survey 
of 1865) ... 

> 18,396 

47 

1 

1 18,343 

66,562 

67,177 

11S,7S9 

132,089 

Difference ... 

—14,766 

-2,183 

—16,949 

•{>31,369 

+ 14,193 

+48,562 

+ 31,613 


The great difference in total area is due to the fact that at the last 
settlement the area under tree-forest was estimated and not measured. It 
will be observed that ihe total area of the present settlement exceeds that of 
the more aeeurale revenue survey by over 2 J square miles. The large increase 
in cultiirable acreage is accounted for by the circumstance that at the former 
settlement 35,602 acres of cultiirable forest, which, however, measured less 
according to the estimate of that day, were written oft as barren. The in- 
crease in cultivation is in some measure due to the resumption of revenue-free 
grants. 

The current settlement, effected by Messrs. Palmer and Markhaid, was 

completed in 1874. The soils of the assessable area wor0 

classified as (1) siwdij a rich loam with a slight admixtur^^ 

of sand, (2 madhjdr or clay-land, and (3) bhilr or sandy land ; and Mr. Palmer 

divided the parganah for purposes of assessment into three 
Circles orassemment. , _ . ^ . / . t, n n i.* . j i • r\KL\. 

circles, (1) the des or fully cultivated plain; (2) the 

let forest ” or debateable land, mostly cultivated, between the plain and the 
forest ; and (3) the 2nd forest, or region of uncultivated woodland, in which 
patches of tillage are few and scattered. 
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its western frontier. The course of this stream is shifty, and studded in samd 
places with dangerous quicksands. Occasional patches of tall grass along its 
banks furnish the cotter with thatch and the wild boar with cover. Its 
affluents in this parganah are the Phika or Laldhang, which flows along the 
greater portion of the south-eastern frontier ; tho Dbara, which as its name 
implies is a rain torrent; and the Peli, not to be confounded with the Peli or 
Paili E£o in the northern corner of the district. All these tributaries follow in 
a south-westerly direction the general slope of the country ; and all except tho 
Peli are intermittent, drying with ^the approach of summer. There are no 
canals ih the parganah/ and tho rapid slope of the surface prevents the for-* 
mation of any large swamp or lake. Hills in tho sense of sudden elevations 
there are few or none. The highest recorded level above the sea is 784*9 and 
the lowest 733 8 feet. 

The parganah has no metalled roads, and its communications would appear 
Commimicat i o n 8 somewhat defective. Several unmetalled highways, 

and trade. however, converge on the chief town, Afzalgarh : and 

another, known as the submontane road, forms the northern boundary of the 
parganah. As there is little trade tho loss of roads is not much felt. • Besides 
Afzalgarh, whose cotton cloth manufacture has been already mentioned, the 
only market towns of any importance are Rehar and Kdsimpur Garhi. But 
neither place can boast of any peculiar industry, and the products of the 
parganah may bo epitomized as almost entirely agricultural. The following 
statement shows in what proportion the cultivated area is sown at each harvest 
with the various crops : — 


Autumn. 


Snaarcane h. 

Ootton ... ... 

Jvdf for fodder (charri) 
Coarte rices • •• 

Fine do. ... 


Coarse autumn crops (jvdr, bdjra, 
and hodon millets, til, &c.} ... 


Tercentage of 
cultivated ana, 
... 626 

... esd 

... *42 

... 33 26 

314 


Spbino. 


4 93 
66*S6 

6*83 
€ 2-68 

Laud cultivated in autumn 
Ditto in spring 


m land left fallow for sugar- 
cane crop of following autumn 
{pandra) 


Wheat ... 

Barley 
Gram vetch 

Wheat and barley mixed 
Vegetables ... 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, 
mustard, peas, 3(c.) 


Percentage of 
cultivated area. 
... 2S-9& 

... 1*61 
1 63 
3'31 
•83 




SS3 


Add land left fallow for crops of 
following Bpriug (bdhan), 


Total 


62*68 
37 32 

lOO'UO 


1 For some accountof the proposed Eastern EirngaugE Canal, which was to have traversed 
Afaalgarb. vide eupra p, 264. 
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Of this cultivated area 0*3 per cent, is recorded as capable of bearing crops 
at Loth harvests, 2*4 per cent, as irrigated, and 23 per 
cent, as manured. The cultivated, barren, and other areas 
of the past and present settlements may be thus compared : — 


Settltment areas. 



UnasmsahU area. 

1 AssesnaUe a<fea, 

\ 


Settlement. 

1 

B.i.rren Isnl, 
viUnge sites, 
and uncul- 
t u r ab 1 e 
forest. 

Revenue 

free. 

Total. 

I CaUnr.'ible 
iland (Incluil- 
in? proves 
and forest) 

Cultiva- 

ted. 

Total. 

Total 

area. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Past (survey of 
1836; 

33,063 

3,280 

35,393 

23,193 

I 

1 42,964 

65,177 

100,469 

Present (survey 
of 1S6&} ... 

18,396 

47 

18,343 

56,563 

67,177 

113,730 

132,083 

Difference ... 

— I4,7G6 

—2, us 

-16,949 

4*31,369 

+ 14,193 

+48,562 

+ 31,613 


The great difference in total area is due to the fact that at the last 
Settlement the area under tree-forest was estimated and not measured. It 
will be observed that the total area of the present settlement exceeds that of 
the more aeeurate revenue survey by over2i square miles. The large increase 
in culturable acreage is accounted for by the circumstance that at the former 
settlement 35,602 acres of culturable forest, which, however, measured less 
according to the estimate of that day, wore written off as barren. The in- 
crease in cultivation is in some measure due to the resumptioa of revenue-free 
grants. 


Soils. 


The current settlement, effected by Messrs. Palmer and Markham, was 
completed in 1874. The soils of the assessable area were 
classified as (1) sivodi, a rich loam with a slight admixture 
of sand, (2 maftiydr or clay- land, and (3) bhiir or sandy land ; and Mr. Palmer 

Circles of assewment. parganah for purposes of assessment: into three 

circles, vig,, (1) the “ des ” or fully cultivated plain ; (2) the 
** Ist forest ” or debateable land, mostly cultivated, between the plain and the 
forest j and (3) the 2nd forest, or region of uncultivated woodland, in which 
patches of tillage are few and scattered. 
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The next step was to ass time or. calculate standard rent- rates for the vari- 
ous kinds of soil in each circle, and tlie following table 
shows wliat these rates, as sanctioned by the Board of 

Revenue, were : — 


Rent-rates. 


Circle. 

Itent-ratea per acre on 

soil. 

General rent- 
rate per acre. 

On siwfii. 

On mattiyar. 

On bhiir. 


Bs. a. p. 

hs a. p. 

Rs. a p. 

Ks. a. p. 

I.'^Des ••• ... 

4 4 0 

3 0 0 

2 15 0 

4 0 0 

II.— 1st forest 

2 10 

1 lo 9 

1 14 0 

2 8 0 

III.— 2Dd forest 

1 6 6 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

1 6 0 


The application of these rent-rates gave for the whole parganah a 
gross rental of Rs. 2,02,357 according to the general, and Rs. 2,01,169 
according to the soil rates. De<luced from these rentals at 50 per cent, the 
revenue would have been either Rs. 1,01,1 78-8 0 or 
Rs. 1,00,584-8-0; but in the actual work of inspection 
and assessment village by village it was found expedient 
slightly to exceed the sanctioned rates,* and the revenue 
ultimately assessed was Rs. 1,07,783, or including the 10 per cent, cess 
Rs. 1,18,561-8-0. 

in the annexed statement the results and incidence of the new demand are 
compared with those of the old : — 


Assessments. 


Demand and cesses. 



Incidence pbb acre 

Total demand 
( excluding eeasesj. 

Settlement. 

On toiai area. 

On assessable area. 

1 

On cultivated area. 


Initial. 

Final. 

1 

Initial. 

Final. 

_ 

Inilial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a . p. 

Rs. a p. 

Us. a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

, Former ... 

Fresent 

1 

1 0 10 

0 14 3 
0 M 10 

1 9 5 

1 0 11 
1 1 7 

2 0 6 

1 18 0 
1 14 2 

1,03,464 

1,03,754 

1,07,7»8 

Increase 


0 0 7 

1 

0 0 8 

... 

0 1 2 


4,029 


1 In few villages of the de» circle the siandard rates were exceeded by 17*6 per c^.nt., and 
in the whole of the 1st forest circle by 16 i per cent. ; while in the 2nd forest cin ie the 
assessment was 77 below the result by rates. The net result was that the assessment on the 
whole pargaiiah exceeded rates by 7*2 per cent. 
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Tlie revised assessment of difterent villages came into force at dates vary- 
ing from the 20th August, 1868 to the 1st July, 1874. 

Amongst the revenue-paying body the classes most largely represented 
Proprietary and Chauhans and Shaikhs ; amongst the rent-payers, 

tenant classes. Chiiiilidns and Banjaras. Tha ftdlowing statement will, * 

however, show howdn 1874 landlord and tenant were di tributed amonirst the 


principal clans : — 
Landtiolderg, 


Chanli&Q3 


• a* 


163 

Shaikhs 


taa 


I3'> 

Urahraans 


tta 


68 

rath tins 

• « 1 


etc 

22 

Kfiyifltha 


tee 

*« • 

17 

Sa.vyida 

•ee 

• ae 


17 

Mahajans 

••• 

• ^ 

• •• 

13 

Biiiliuoia 

• «* 

««a 


12 

Jats 

tat 


tat 

3 

G ujars 


• •• 

tee 

1 

Others 

•«e 

eee 

• at 

40 


Total 479 


Tenants, 


Chauhfitis 

»*« 


tea 

4,806 

Bunjaraa 

... 



680 

Sjiiiia 

... 



• 634 

Brahmans 


... 

• •• 

463 

Shaikhs 

... 



406 

Pafch&ns 

••• 


eee 

SOS 

Giijars 

... 

... 


93 

Jniaiiaa 

... 



77 

Jhojhaa 

... 


aaa 

78 

Jais 




60 

Say 31 ids 


... 


87 

Ahirs 

■«. 


eee 

23 

Kawos 


... 

• ea 

4 

Others 

... 


tae 

2,404 



Total 

aaa 

10,082 


Of the land assessed at the new settlement 6*7 was cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves and the roinaiucler by their tenauts, who in most cases 
possessed rights of occupancy. 

The destruction of records during the rebellion of 1857-78, and the ’diflS- 

^ , culties found in completing transfer registers which have 

Transfers, , i , , 

been kept since that outbreak, prevent the preparation of 

any statement showing accurately what number of estates changed hands dur- 
ing the term of the last settlement. It has been reckoned,^ however, that the 
commercial and official classes, who in 1840 held but 16 per cent, of the total 
assessed area, held in 1870 as much as 6*4. Their possessions had thus 
quadrupled at the expense of the agricultural classes. The principal losers 
and gainers wore Shaikhs and Baniyas respectively. The former parted 
with 51*8, and the latter acquired 60*3 per cent, of all the land transfer- 
red. Forfeitures for rebellion in 1858 amounted to about 36,260 acres, 
of which about 35,610 were confiscated from RdjpiUs. The losses of that 
tribe were mostly duo to the sedition of their principal chief, llai Bhiip Singh 
of Behar. 

^ Letter (No. 35) from Settlement Officer of Bijnor to Senior Member, Board of Revenue, 
dated Snd August, 1873, 
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According to the census of 1872, parganahA fzalgarh contained ISO in* 
P ulation. habited tillages, of wbkioh 46 Had less than 200 inhabitants r 

^ ^ 4 g jjjij between 200 and 500 ; 30 had between 600 and 

1.000 ; 5 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 1 had between 2,000 and 3,000 ; 
and 1 had between 8 ,\jG 0 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 

6.000 inhabitants was Afzalgarh, with a population of 8,350. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 62,870 souls (28,815 females), 
giving 342 to the square mile. Classified acording to religion, there were 
41,321 Hindus, of whom 18,740 were females; 21,542 Musalm&ns (10,071 
females) ; and 7 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the 
four great classes, the oensus shows 2,187 Brahmans, of whom 969 were 
females ; 14,817 Rajputs, including 6,58,6 females; and 970 Baniyfis (45^ 
females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in the other 
castes ” of the census returns, w'liich show a total of 23,347 souls (10,732 
females). The principal Brahman subdiviision found in this parganah is the 
Gaur (2,085). Tlie chief Rajput clans are the— Ohauh&u (14,305), Qaur, Eaika*^ 
war, and Posara. The Baniy/is belong to the Agarwdl /599 ;, Gatah, Raja-ki'^ 
Biradari, Dasa, Mahesari, Rautgi, and Khandelwal subdivisions. The most 
numerous amongst the other castes are the Mdli (2,030), Kahar (l,341),Chamdr 
(9,308 ), and Gadariya (1,197 ). Besides these, the following castes comprising 
less than one thousand members are found in the parganah ; — Taga, Barhdi, 
Hajjdm, Julaha, Khakrob, Fakir, Sonar, Kunihar, Kdyath, Ahir, Orh, Jogi, 
O^harjbhunja, Kalal, Lohar, Giijar, Nat, Jat, fadni, Baujara, Bbat, Clihipi, Dhunia, 
Barwa, Vaishnavi, Mewati, Kanjar, Darzi, and Lodha. The Musalmaus aro^ 
either distributed amongst Shaikhs (1,944), Sayyids (135), Mughals (34), and 
Pathans (996), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are showm in the statistics collected at the; 

census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 205 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests,.^ 
doctors, and the like ; 1,866 in domestic service, as personal servants, water*^ 
carriers, barbers, sw'eepers, w^aihermen, &c. ; 1,182 in commerce, in buying, selK 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals> 
or goods ; 9,818 in agricultural operations ; 4,126 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable,, 
mineral, and animal. There were 4,205 persons returned as labourers and 532 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago 
or sex, the 3ame returns give 487 as landholders, 26,143 as cultivators, and 


Occopati ns. 
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36^240 a9 engaged in occnpaiions unconnected Vith agriculture. The edtica* 
tional statistics, which are c^fessedly imperfect show 843 males as able to 
read and write out a total male population numbering 34,055. souls. 

The general history of the parganah may be gathered from that of the 
district already given, It remains, therefore, merely to 
notice briefly its vicissitudes as an administrative division. 
At the date of the Atn i'Akburi (A.D. 1596), the bulk if not the whole of the 
neighbouring parganahs Afzalgarh and Dharapnr was included in parganah 
Sherkot ; but some fractions of Afzalgarh may, as bir H. Elliot suggests, 
have la\n within hill jurisdiction and parganah Nagina. From Sherkot Afzal- 
garh was probably separated by the Pathdns (1748-1774), who, as we have 
already seen, founded and named the town from which it derives its 'title. 
Under the same rdgime parganah Rehar first appears as distinct from Afzal- 
garh or Sherkot. It was the fief of the famous Ddndi Kh4n, and on the fall 
of the Rohillas (1774) was attached to the territories of Faizullah, Naw&b of 
R4inpur, After the revolution at Rampur in 1794 it was annexed by Oudh 
and became the nucleus of chakla, Rehar, which contained parganahs in this, » 
the Moradab&d, and the Tarai districts. Ceded to the British in 1801 , Afzal- 
garh and Rehar were included first in the district of Monidab idand after- 
wards (1817) in its offshoot of Nagma or Bijnor. About 1845 the two parga- 
nahs were amalgamated' under the name of Afzalgarh, and in 1866 
surrendered to the Kiimauu provinces a small strip of land betv^eentho sub- 
montane road and the foot of the Garhwal hills, 

Akbababao^ a village in the Akbarabad parganah and Najibabad tahsll, 
stands on the crossing of two unmetalled (3rd class) roads, 18 miles distant 
from Bijnor. It had in 1872 a population of but 983 inhabitants, and is 
remarkable only as the headquarters of the parganah to which, since the 
days of Akbar, it has given its name. Whether the name is derived from the 
monarch is uncertain ; but Akbarabad is said to have been known iii early 
times as Lakhoria. It has an elementary (halkabandi) school and a market 
on Tuesdays. 

Akbarabad, the smallest parganah in the Bijnor district, forms part of ^ 
the Najibabad tahsll, and is bounded on the north by parganah Najibabad, and 
on the west by parganah Kfratpur, both of the same tahsil ; on the south by 
parganah Bijnor of the Bijnor tahsll, and on the east by parganah Nagina of the 
Nagfna tahsil. According to the revenue survey of 1868-70 its area was 56 
square miles and 331 acres, but the census of 1872 adds 275 acres to that 

they are dUtia.t , when thecea.,. of 
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ipea8nrenient.'’Pn’tli^> ootoj(Je‘tW^ 9 | the current settlement in 1874 tho rent- 
troll showed 149 estates djstribyted amongst 136 villages {mauzds). 

^ The parganaU tias ijo marked physical 


Physical features. 
Elevation. 


Rivers. 


Floods, 


cal d ivisions. It is a flat alluvial plain, 
unvaried by either hill or forest, and more than two -thirds 
of its total area is cultivated. Tho highest recorded eleva- 
tion above the sea is 853*8 feet, and the lowest 822*7 feet, 
the general slope of tho surface being from north-north- 
east to south-sou th-west. In the same direction flow tho tlireo principal 

streams. For more than half its length the eastern border 
is traversed by the Gangan, a perennial stream witlva deep 
bed. .The Ban, or rather Banra, hero an intermittent brook, passes through 
the parganah from end to end, and divides it into two almost equal parts. And 
the Choiya, whoso name shows it to be but a summer-dried rivulet,^ forms on 
the west the boundary between this and the neighbouring parganah of Kirat- 
pur. But the two latter streams, though torpid for the remainder of the year, 
assume during the rainy season a dangerous activity. With tho first heavy 
shower they overflow and fill rapidly with their waters 
every slight depression in the parganah. The country,” 
writes the lato Mr. Carpenter, then presents the appearance of a network of 
dry land and w'ater. Every village has about two-thirds of its area of com- 
paratively high ground, which stands out of the flood. The homestead gene- 
rally stands on the dryest spot in this ground. Tho rest of the area is regu- 
larly flooded, and from July to September it is hardly possible for a man to 
go from any one homestead to another without passing somewhere in his 
course through water one or two feet deep. Tho character of tho country is 
remarkably uniform, and there is no part of it to which the above description 
does not apply more or less accurately.” 

The moisture of soil thus created renders much irrigation unnecessary, and 
j ^ indeed only 5*1 per cent, of the cultivated area is watered. 

There are a few earthen wells and water is found at an 
average depth of 23 feet ; but the chief sources of irrigation are ponds and a 
branch of tho Khoh canal. This branch enters the extreme north-eastern corner 
of the parganah, where it ends after a brief coarse of about 
three miles. There aro some large ponds in the south. 

The communications of the parganah are poor and consist solely of 3rd 
Communication* roads, mere earth-made cart-tracks, unbridged, un- 

and products. raised, and unmatalled. Amongst these may bo mentioned 

^ Supraf page I37> note. 


Khoh canal. 
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tlie fdEdd Nihtatir to Kajlb^bad fi'om Kagina Kfraiptir ^ whicli 
cross one another in the parganahj;^ * A third/frora Klratpnr to Nihtaor, paai[00 
through its southern corner. But the products of the parganah, limited as 
they are to raw agricultural produce, are not in truth Such as to demand an 
elaborate system of highways. The chief towm^ Akbarabad, is nothing more 
than an overgrown village of less than 1,000 inhabitants. But here the crops 
of the parganah find their principal market. 

Of the cultivated area 60*17 is tilled for the autumn, arid 31*00 fof 
the spring harvest ; and the proportion in which the vaii^ 
ous crops are sown for these reapings may bo thus di^ 

played 


AuTUMif. 


Perceiiiag<t of 
cultivated area. 


SupRrcane ••• •• 

Cotton ... *4 

Charri, or judr for fodder., 
Coarse ricta 
Fine do ... 

Coarse autumn crops „ 


Add land left fallow for 
Bugarcine crop of follow- 
ing autumn {pdndra ) 


813 

6-79 

63 

86*46 

1-26 

772 . 

60*47 


7 97 


68 U 


SpaiNQ. 


PereenUtge of 
cuUii ated and* 


Wheat ••• ••• ... 

Barley ... ... 

Gram ... ... ... 

Mixed wheat and barley 
(9^ji) 

Coarse spring crops ... 
Vogt tables 


Add land left fall ) w for crops 
of following t-pring (hdhan) 


93*20 

ri6 

8*71 

1*74 

1*03 

M6 

31*00 


•86 

31*86 


Land cultiyated in autumn 
Ditto in spring 


Total 


68*14 
31 86 

100 00 


The most valuable of these growths is sugarcane, from which, according to 
a rustic proverb, the revenue is paid {ikhse jama kiya jdta.y It is sown/*^ 
writes Mr, Carpenter, ^"on the best lands^ and the practice is to have three 
phirs or turns of land for this crop. The land which is under sugar this year 
will bear a crop of cotton or wheat next year, and in the following year it will 
be fallow in preparation for the ensuing cane crop. Qerterally s’peaking, the 
whole of the manure of the village is devoted to these lands, though here fwld 
there where manure is abundant a small quantity can be spared for oottott or 
wheat.’’ Of the cultivated area 31*3 per cent, is returned by the settlement 
records as manured, and 4*4 as capable of ^bearing crops for both harvests in 
the Same year (cTo/osZi) 

< Sie in Mr. Carpenter^s rent-rate report, would not baHtd or diya Jdia ttatC 4 ttore 
vernacular ring ? 4 k 
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The following statement compares the areas of the past and present 
settlements : — ^ 



Vnassessable <irea. 

Assessable area. 

\ 

Total 

area. 

Settlement. 

Darren 
land (in- 
cluiling 
village 
sites ) 

Rere- | 
naC'freo. 

Total. 

Culturable 
fallow land 
fincluding 
grove**.) 

CultU 

vated. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Former (survey of 1834), 
Freseot (survey of ls64* 
66^. 

6,192 

4,686 

4.9fiO 

321 

11,162 

5,006 

4,885 

6,SI4 

19.699 

26,844 

24.484 

31,658 

^36,636 

36,664 

Difference ... 

—1,507 

—4,639 

—6,146 

+ 1,419 



+ 1,028 


It will be seen that according to the later settlement survey the total 

area is 4^3 acres greater than that shown by the more 
Differences in area ° mi . 

since time of former accurate revenue survey ot lobo-70. Ihe increase in 

settlement. assessable area since 1834 was, as the above table shows, 

principally due to the resumption, lapse, and confiscation of revenue-free grants. 

The proportion of cultivated to culturable fallow land remains the same as at 

the former settlement. 

The current assessment was effected by Mr. Carpenter. The monotony 
of its surface prevented the division of the parganah into 
circles ; and the settlement officer proceeded at once to 
assume rent-rates for the various soils, which when sanctioned were as fol- 
lows 


Soils and rent-rates. 


Manured soils of any description 

Siwdi or loam with an admixture of sand , 

Matliydr or clayey Isod 

Bhur or sandy land ••• • 


Rs. a. p. 
6 2 6 
2 4 0 
2 10 4 
1 S 0 


per acre. 


General rate 


3 8 8 


The application of these standards gave for the whole parganah a gross 
rental of Rs. 90,027 according to the soil, and Rs. 89,760 according to the 
general rates. Now, deduced from the highest of these sums at 50 per cent., the 
revenue would have reached Rs. 45,013-8-0. But in the actual work of in- 
Asaeisments. spection and assessment village by village, it was found 

Demand and cesses, necessary to exceed the sanctioned rates by 8 ‘8 per cent. 
The dematid ultimately assessed amounted to Rs. 48,986, excluding cesses ; but 
the ikddfHoki of the latter raised it to Rs. 53,906-8*0. 
















The results and incidence of the nev^ assessment may be thus compared 
with those of the old : — . 


Sctilement. 

Inoidbncb per acre. 

Total demand 
(excluding ceeaee). 

On total area. 

On asaessabte area. 

On cultivated area. 



Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

X'inal. 

Initial. 

Final. , 

Initial 

l^al. 



l»s a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Its. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bi. 

Rf. 

ft' 

Former 


1 18 10 

1 10 11 

2 5 4 

1 U 10 

2 14 8 

2 6 7 

57,1 <6 

' 61,078 

Prtscnt 

• •• 

... 

1 6 7 

- 

1 S 9 

... 

1 14 11 

• sft 

48,985 

Decrease 

• ft* 

... 

0 5 4 

... 

0 6 1 

... 

1 7 8 

*•« 

13,0S7 


The principal revenue-paying or proprietary classes are Shaikhs and Jata 
Landholders and the classes predominant amongst their tenantry, J&ts and, 
tenantry. Shaikhs. But the following table will show the numerioal 

strength of each great caste or tribe : — 

Landholdt^rs, i Tenants^ 


Shaikhs 

... 


• ft* 

852 

J ats ... 

... 

... 1,571 

Jats 

... 


• •• 

316 

Shaikhs 


... 338 

Mahajans 

.«• 


• •• 

|48 

S5nis 

• •• 

... 153 

Sayyids 



• •ft 

135 

Brahmans ... 


... 55 

Hr.ihmans 



t ft • 

16 

Jul&h&a 

«•• 

44 

Pathans 




15 

Jhojhiis 


... U 

KayHsthft 

... 


• •• 

14 

Snyyids 


... 15 

Chiiuhans 

... 



IS 

Chauh&ns ... 

• it 

10 

Khattris 

5M 



7 

Fatbans 


s 

Bishnoib 

Others 


Total 

I; 

1 

81 

1,098 

Others 

Total 

... 594 

S,805 


Alienations. 


Of the land assessed at the new settlement 13*1 per cent, was cultivated 
by the proprietors themselves, and the remainder by their tenants, who had as 
a rule rights of occupancy. For reasons already given in the article on par- 
ganah Afzalgarh, it is impossible to say accurately what 
number of estates or fractions of estates were alienated 
daring the currency of the former settlement. But in the letter there quoted 
the domains of the non-agricultural classes are reckoned to have increased 2f 
times between 1840 and 1870, •These classes held in the former year 6*7, 
and in the latter 13*8 per cent, of the area assessed. The increase was of 
course made at the expense of the agricultural classes, the principal losers 
being Sayyids, Path^ns, and Shaikhs, who parted with 42*2, 80*2| aud 21*6 per 
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Population. 


cent, respectively of all the land transferred. ‘The princij^al gainers were 
Baniyfis^ who gained 58*5 of the same. From this calculation the 2,078 acres 
leonfiscated for rebellion in 1858 have been excluded. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Akbarabad contained 110 
inhabited villages, of which 65 had less than 200 inhabi- 
tants, 36 had between 200 and 500, and 9 had between 
500 and 1,000. The total population in 1872 numbered 24,260 souls (10,991 
females), giving 426 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 18,088 Hindus, of whom 8,075 were females, and 6,172 Musal- 
m^ns (2,916 females). Distributing the Hindu population amongst the 
four great classes, the census sliows 775 Brahmans, of whom 340 were 
females; 151 Rajputs, including 65 females; 562 Baniyds (250 females) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in the other castes” of 
the census returns, which show a total of 16,600 souls (7,420 females.) 
The principal Brahman subdivision found in this parganah is the Gaur (761). 
The chief Rajput clan is the Chauhfen. The Baniyds belong to the Agar- 
wal, Gat ih, and Raja-ki-Birddari (371) classes. The m ost numerous amongst 
the other castes arc the Juldha ( 1,126;, Chaindr (5,481), and Jat (4,897). Be- 
sides these, the following castes comprising loss than one thousand members are 
found in this parganah:— Barhai, Mali, Kahdr, Hajjain, Khdkrob, Fakir, Sondr, 
Gadariya, Kumhar, Kayasth, Jogi, Nat, Vaishnavi, and Dakaut. The Musal- 
mdns are distributed chiefly amongst Shaikhs (1,700), Sayyids (152), Mughals 
(423), and Patbans (67), while a few others are entered without distinc- 
tion. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 157 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 825 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 366 in commerce, in buying, sell-^ 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or 
goods; 3,474 in agricultural operations; 1,401 in industrial occupations, arts 
and meohanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,660 persons returned as labourers and 266 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 649 as landholders, 8,966 as cultivators, and 
14,645 as engaged in ocoupations uncounocted with agriculture. The educa* 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 250 males as able to 
^ead and write out of a total male population numbering 18,269 spuls. 


Oocupations. 
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In the time of Akbar (1556-1605), parganah Akbarabad was a ?waWZ 
of the Sambhal division (sarkdr) of the Dehli province 
^ (sdha). It contained 53j790-/-g- higlias (about 33,61 9 fg- acres) 

and had a land-revenue of 6,40/264 dams (about Its. 16,007). So far as is 
known, Akbarabad has undergone no important changes duiing the past threo 
centuries. It has therefore, as an administrative division, no further history. 
For events of general interest whiolt affected it in common with other par- 
ganahs — the succession, for instance, of the dynasties who ruled it — the reader 
is referred to the history of the district. 

Ambhera, a village in the Daranagar parganah of tho Bijnor tahsil and 
district, stands on the road between Bijnor and Moradabad, 12 miles from the 
former. The population amounted by the last census to 633 souls. Ambhera 
has a Ist class police station and a district post-office. 

Amsot, a hamlet in the forests of parganah and tahsil Najibabad, stands oa 
the unmetalled road between Asafgarh and L:ildh5.rig, near the left bank of tho 
Rawasan river, and 30 miles from Bijnor, The population in 1872 amounted 
to 284 only. Amsot has a 3rd class police-station,^ and a district post-office, 
but is' in other respects insignificant. 

Baldia or Baldia Jogiddspur, a village in the Dardnagar parganah of the 
Bijnor tahsil and district, lies a short distance north-east of the unmetalled road 
between Bijnor and Nurpur, 9 miles from the former. Tho population in 1872 
numbered 971. 

Baldia is the scene of a large fair, held in the month of Bhddon (August- 
Septenaber), and attenJod according to a local estimate by about 7,000 persons. 
This assembly meets on a sandy plateau near the village, ostensibly in honour 
of one Bdrhe Babu, but in reality to barter, buy, or sell. Amongst the attend- 
ants KumhArs or potters form a strong element, and there is a considerable 
traffic in mules. At other times of the year Baldia is a place of small importance. 

Barhapura, the chief town of the parganah so named in the Nagiua 
tahsil, is situated on -the crossing of several unmetalled highways, 27 miles 
from Bijnor^. The population by the last census amounted to 4,062 souls. 
Situated on the outskirts of the forest tract, Barhapura is a place of little com- 
mercial or other importance. It has, however, a market on Mondays, a district 
post-office, and a 2ad class police-station. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukfdfiri 
Act) is in force here, and in 1876-77 the house-tax thereby imposed gave with 
miscellaueous receipts and the balance of the preceding year (Rs. 148) a total 
income of Rs. 962. Ihe expenditure, which consisted principally of police 

^ The great unbealthineis of the surrounding forest causes this station to be closed through- 
' out the rains, * 





conservancy, and public works charges, amounted to Rs, 805, In the same 
year the town contained 1,057 houses, of which 850 were assessed with the tax, 
the incidence being lie. 0-15 ^3 per Jiouso assessed and Re. 0-3-2 per head of 
population, 

BarhXpura, a parganah in the Nagina tahsil of the Bijnor district, is in 
Boundaries and lurm a somewhat distorted triangle, bounded on the west 
**^®®’* by parganahs Najibabad of the Najibabad tahsil and Nagina 

of its own tahsil ; on the south-east by parganahs Dhampur of the Dhampur 
tahsil and Afzalgarh of its own tahsil ; and on the nonh-east by the sub- 
montane road, which separates it from the Garhwal district. According to the 
revenue survey of 1869-70 the total area was 174 square miles and 54 acres, 
but the less accurate census of 1872 adds 15 square miles and 528 acres to 
. Villages and cs- measurement. At the completion of the last revenue 

settlement in 1874 there were 228 inaMU or estates, dis- 
tributed amongst 221 manzda or villages. 

Of the total area nearl}^ 100 square miles are covered with forest. This 

Phtsical fra- chiefly on the Bhabar or slope which separates the hills 

of Garliwal from the plains of Bijnor, and which extends 

with an average breadth of (our miles along the whole north-east frontier of the 

parganah. Hero the woodlands produce little valuable timber, but their grassy 

glades afford pasturage to numerous cattle. Though now 
The forest tract, ^ . i , r- , , i . i . , i i • 

uncultivated, much ot the land is cultivable, and m many 

places the remains of sculpture and niasoury attest the former existence of 

a thriving population, decimated, porh ips, by Ali Beg Gurg&n.^ Of such ruins 

the most important group is at Filrasnath, in the forest east of the chief town, 

The cultivated Barhapura. As the plain is approached the forest thins, and 

at length disappears entirely amongst the general cultivation. 

Water, which was found at a depth of about 18 feet in the wooded uplands, is 

now obtained at a third of that distance from the surface. Its proximity to the 

roots of the growing crops of course renders much irrigation unnecessary, and 

. but r2 per cent, of the cultivated area is watered. Four- 

Irrigation. 

filths of what irrigation exists is supplied by wells. The 
headworks of tho Khoh canal are at Kamruddinnagar in this parganah ; but 
during its brief course through Barhdpura it remains untapped, and a small pri- 
vate watercourse, fed by the Sukron river, supplies the only canal-water in use. 

The great streams of the parganah, the Ramganga and tho Khoh, are no- 
where utilized for irrigation. The Ramganga forms the 
boundary between tho south-east corner of this and the 

1 Supra^ 


The forest tract. 


Irrigation. 
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-neiglibouring parganah of AfzalgaA. Its tributary, the Khoh, enters at the 
extreme northern corner, and flowing in a tortuous course from north to soutli 
at length strikes the western frontier and forms for about a third of the length 
thereof the boundary line of the parganah. In its course through the. par^ 
ganah the Khoh is joined on the left bank by the Sanneh, vihich at the point of 
junction is a larger stream, and on the right by the Sukron. All these rive];0 
receive in Garliwiil the drainage of a considerable mountaih area, and like 
other hill-torrents are liable to violent floods, which subside as suddenly as they 
rise All, too, are capricious in their courses and beset with treacherous quick- 
Thekhidir of the f'aods. Along the left bank of the Khoh lies a long and nar- 
row strip of khfidir or alluvial land, which, though studded 
in places with patches of coarse grass, is by far the most fertile tract in the par- 
ganah. The parganah has no sheets of water which can he called lakes, and 
Elevation and slope elevations worthy of the name of hills. The highest 
of country. level above the sea is 901 feet, and the lowest 784 feet. 

The general slope of the country is from north and north-east to south. 

As in the neighbouring Afzalgarh, communications are scarce and defec- 
Econouical fea* tive. The unmetallcd roads from Kagiiia to Kalu Sayyid 
and Najibabad to Kdlagarh cross in the chief town, while 
Communications » third line of the same (3rd) class, traverses the south of 
and trade. parganah on its way from Nagina to Afzulgarh. 

The trade of the parganah is almost limited to agricultural raw produce, 
which finds a market at Barhapura, Kotk&dir, Tanda MahidaswAla, and a 
few other places. 

The following statement shows the proportion in wliicii the various crops 
Crop#- are sown for the spring and autumn harvests : — 


AuxuMjr. 


Sugarcane 
Cotton ... 

Judr for fodder {charri) 

Coarse rices 
Fine do. 

Coarse autumn crops (judr, hdjra^ 
and hodon millets, fz7, &c ) 


itdd land left fallow for srgarcane 
crop cf following autumn pi ndra)^ 


Perctntage oj cuU 
tiuated area, 

5 9*2 


12*3S 

•42 

26‘Sl 

3 27 

3*94 

51*22 

4 63 
65*85 


Sphino. 


W^lieat ... 

Barley ... 

Gram ... - 

Wheat and barley mixed Cgoji ). 
Coarse spring crops (^linseed, must- 
ard, peas, &c ) 

Vegetables 


Percentage of cul-‘ 
tivated area, 

26 sa 


4dd land left fallow for crops of 
following spring (Jbdhan) 


■9s 

1*70 

2 77 

3 33 
1 05 

36*6S 


7*53 y 
44 15 


Land cultivated in autumn 
Ditto in spring 

Total 



100 00 



'.jR ' ■ lunfot. 

The current settlement of land-revenoe was effected by IfcMn. Palidef 
Settlement of ■ aod Markbam between 1867.and 1869, and ks areas may 
land reTeaue. Compared with those of the assessments which it 

gnperseded 


* 

Unas9is9af)le area in acree* 

Assessable area in acres. 


Mtlement, 

Barren 

(including 

sites and 
forest) 

Revenue 
free, i 

TotaU 

1 Cultnra- 
ble fal- 
low (in- 
cluding 
groves 
and for- 
ests ) 

Cultiva- 

ted, 

Total. 

Total 
area in 
acres. 

former (survey of iSSfr), 

18, 6, n 

1,S37 

so, 471 

U,9!S 

8,609 

30,531 

40,999 

Pfesest (iurrey of ISSfi), 

7,116 

a 

7, ns 


■ 7,88» 

46, sea 

63,455 

1 

Difference 

— 

-1,834 

-is.sssj 

■f 17|'l4 

■f8,730 

+95,844 

+12,491 


It will at once be noted that the total areas here shown are less than 
, half that given by the revenue survey (111,414 acres). 

Differences In area . .1 a 1 /. , / . , . 

dnce former settle- Ine reason is that more than halt the pnrganah is the jigir 

or untaxed fief of the Kdshipur Rdja^ and w^as iherefore 
excluded from settlement. The large increase in the culturable and ^crease 
in barren area is due to the fact that at the former survey the whole forest area 
was written oflF as barren. 


Mr. Palmer divided the parganah for purposes of assessment mto four 
circles, corresponding with its natural divisions. The first 
i^C^les of nessg- ktddir circle included the strip of alluvial land on the left 
bank of the Kboli, and the fourth or forest circle the cultur- 
able but sparsely cultivated parts of the forest tract. The third or Barhdpura 
circle, which was by far the largest of the four, comprised the greater portion 
of the plain between the first and fourth circles, while the second or khddir- 
bangar circle was formed out of the debateable land between the first and 

^ .. third circles. The soils of these circles were as elsewhere in 

Doils. 

the district classified into tiwdi, a rich loam slightly mixed 
with sand ; matUydr or clay ; and bhdr or sandy land. 
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The settlement officer next proceeded to assume rates of rent for the differ*^ 
ent soils in each circle. These rates when sanctioned by 
the Board of Revenue were as follows ; — 


Bent-rates. 


Circle. 

Rent^rates per acre on soih. 

General rate 

On siwdi. 

On mattijar. 

On bhur. 

per4u:re. 



Rs. a. p. 

Ra. a. .p 

Ks. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

I — Khidir ... 

1 1 • « Barhapura 

V.— Forest 

... 

4 2 0 

2 8 0 

1 

2 2 0 
15 0 

•ee 

2 0 0 

1 8 0 

3 13 0 

2 4 0 
0 8 0 


For the second or fchd lir-bangar circlo .no special rates were framed, those 
f the first snd third circles being adopted where they respectively applied. The 
pplication of these standards gavo for the whole parganah a rental of Rs. 54,722 
.ccordingto the general, and Rs. 54,072 according to the soil rates. Deduced from 
hese sums at 50 per cent, the revenue assessed would have been Rs. 27,361 or 
is. 27,036. But the work of assessment estate by estate showed that the 
anctioned rates were unduly low, and it was considered fair to exceed them 
►y 7*4 per cent The demand ultimately fixed was Rs. 29,042 excluding, and 
Is. 33,946-8-0 including cesses.^ In the following table the results and inci- 
lenoe of the new demand are compared with those of the old : — 



Incidbnob pkb icns 

Total demand 

Settlement. 

• 

On total area. 

On assessable area 

On cultivated area. 

{excluding cesses)^ 


Initial. 

Final 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial, 

Final. 




K. a. p. 

It. a p. 

Hs. a. p. 

1 

Rs. a. p. 

Its. a. p 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Termer 

Present 

0 7 10 

0 6 0 
0 8 8 

0 16 0 

0 7 1) 

0 to 0 

2 9 8 

1 2 7 

•1 iO 1 

19,210 

20,185 

29,049 

ncrease 

tee 

0 2 fi 

1 *** 

0 3 0 

... 

0 7 6 


e,S6T 


The landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly Sayyids and R&jputSi 

genuine or spurious. Of the land assessed at the last 

settlement 6'3 per cent, was cultivated by the proprietors 

themselves, and the remaining 93’7 by their tenants, chiefly 

> The ten per cent ceea. on the assessed portion of the parganah amoanted to Rs. 3,09 
i Ua 


Proprietary 

claaaeB. 


Mid that on i 


UjH Shiorij Singh’a jagir to Bs. 2,000. 

60 
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tenants-at-wlll. Amongst the tenantry Ohauhdns, Rdjpnis, and Sanis (iriarkel* 
gardeners) were most largely represented. Bnt the following table wdll show 
the exact proportion in w'hich landholders and teiiajits were distributed 
amongst the varions'classes : — 


Sayyids 

Landholder$, 

... 


... sni 
... 59 

Chawhans 

Ttnants. 

... 

...3.722 
... 698 

Kajputs ' 

... 

••• 

... 3* 

SHnis... 



... 689 

Shaikhs 



... 2t 

.JAts... 

lit 


... 394 

Mahajans 



... n 

Shaikhs 



... 244 

Pat bans 



... »6 

Banjaras 



... 189 

firahni.'ins 



... 3 a 

Julalias 



... 1 22 

Bishneis 



... 12 

Brshiuana 

• •S 


... 76 

Kayasths 



... 10 

Path5iia 

• •• 

• mm 

... 69 

J&ts ... 


... 

... 4 

tJhojiuda 



66 

Khattris , 



... 2 

Sayyids 



... ^3 

Christians 


••• 

... 1 

Ahirfl 



... 15 

Others... 

*«• 

... 

... 12 

Gujars 



... ® 



Total 

... tJOl 

Others 


Total 

... 1.254 

...3,7 22 


The census of 1872 estimates the amount paid by tenants to landowners 
as rent and cesses at Rs. 1^07,334. 


It is unfortunately impossible to show the exact number of estates or 
Al’en t* DB shares in estates alienated during the cinrency of the last 

settlement (see article on parganah ArzALGAnn). Mr. Mark- 
ham’s calculations prove, however, that of the land transferred between 1840 
and 1870, 63*8 passed into the bauds of agriculturists, and but 36*2 into those 
of business men. The chief gainers were agricultural Patbans and non-agri- 
cultural Baniyds, who obtained 51*4 and 29*3 per cent, respectively of all the 
passing property. The chief losers were improvident agriculturists, 61*4 per 
cent, of the total loss being borne by Sayyids and 33*2 by Jats. The confisca- 
tions for rebellion (1858), which amounted to 67,897 acres, were conferred 
by Government on the Ihija of Kashipur, in part exchange for his Bareilly fief 
of Chachait. This again was no acquisition to the official or commercial classes; 
but during the thirty years the latter managed to increase their possessions 
11 times over. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Barliapura contained 93 
inhabited villages, of w^hich 57 had less than 200 inha- 
bitants; 25 bad between 200 and 600; 7 had between 
500 and 1,000 ; 1 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and 3 had between 2,0Q() 
and 3,000.^ The total population in 1872 numbered 27,537 souljs (12,40l 
females), giving 145 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 19,241 Hindus, of whom 8,586 were females, and 8,296 Musalm&ns 

^ The seUlcment report o£ lf‘74 gives one town of over 3,000 inhabitants. W»., Barh&pars 
with 4,002 iouU. » 
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(3,815 females). Distributing tlio Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 636 Brdhitians, of wliom 271 were females; 2,933 
Rajputs, including 1,265 females; 450 Baniyds (186 females); whilst the 
great mass of the population is comprised in the other castes” of the 
census retuims, which show a total of 15,222 souls, of whom 6,864 are females. 
The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur 
and Kanaujiya. The chief Rajput clans are tlie Cliaulidn (2,374) and 
Bharkara. The Baniyas belong to the Agarwdl (352), Raja-ki-Birddari, and 
Khandaiiia subfUvisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes ard 
the Mdli (1,801), Chainar (5,959), and Gadariya (1,011). Besides these, the 
following castes comprising less than one thousand members are found in 
this parganah : — Bairdgi, Kahdr, Hajjain, Julaha, Kluikrob, Fakir, Sundr, 
Kiiiiihar, Kayasth, Ahir, Kaldl, Giijar, llat, Jdt, Sani, Banjadra, and Chhipf. 
The Musalrnaus are distributed amongst Shaikhs (924), Sayyids (158 Mughals 
(60), and Pathans (464), the remainder being entered as without distinc- 
tion. 


Occupntions. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of ago), 88 
are employed in ])rofessional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 865 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, vvashennen, &c. ; 379 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 4,062 in agricultural opei’ations; 1,360 in industrial occupations, 
arts ai^d meclianics, and tiie preparation of all classes of subslances, vegetable^ 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,803 parsons returned as labourers and 
351 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
ago or sex, the same returns give 46 as landliolders, 10,462 as cultivators, and 
17,029 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confcsssedly imperfect, show 51 males as able to read 
and write out of a total male population numbering 15,136 souls. 

In the Ain-i-Akbari (A. D, 1596) IsMmdbad, to which the modera 
parganah of Barhapura closely corresponds, is entered 
as a mahal of the Sambhal division (sarkdr) arid Dfihli 
province (siiba). Its area was at that time 15,261^ Mghas {ciro. 15,788-73y 
acres) and its revenue 346,348 ddms (about Rs. 8,659). The Jdts, who now 
hold so few estates, were then the principal proprietary caste. At the begin- 
ning of the British administration, early in 1802, the parganah w^as absorbed 
into that of Nagina, and its name, derived from a now deserted village, faded 
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into oblivion. In 1844 it vras again separated from Nagina, to iForra the 
nncleus of the modern Barlifipura. The constitution of the latter underwent 
some important changes in 1866. A large portion of its area was enfranchised 
of revenue to form the Kasliipur domain,^ and a ragged strip of land between 
the Garhjfal hills and the submontane road was transferred to Garhwfil. The 
general history of the parganah, as apart from its territorial metamorphoses^ 
has been told in that of the district. 

BaSHTA, the headquarters of tho parganah so called in the Ohdndpur 
tahsil of the Bijnor district, had in 1872 a population of 1,761 inhabitants 
and is 25i miles distant from Bijnor. Bashta is merely a large agricultural 
villageji but has a police station, (3rd class), a district post-office, and a market 
on Sundays. 

BaSUTA, a parganah in the Cfliandpur tahsil of tho Bijnor district, is 
Boundaries, area, hounded on the north by parganah Ddranagar of the Bijnor 
tabsil ; on the west by the Ganges, which separates it 
from the Meerut (Mirath) district; on the south by the Moradabad district; 
and on the east by parganah Cbandpur of its own tahsil. Its area according . 
to the revenue survey of 1868-69 was 104 square miles and 494 acres, but 
the census of 1S72 lessens that measurement by 1 square mile and 574 
acres. In 1874 the parganah contained 190 estates, distributed amongst 158 
villages. ^ 


Physical features. 


The upland tract. 


Tho parganah, which occupies the south-western corner of the district, has 
an uneven and diversified surface. Still it may be roughly 
divided into two main ]»ortions — the khadir or low alluvial 
land that skirts the great river on the west, and the bangar or sandy uplands 
that occupy the remainder of the area. The most fertile 
part of the bangar is a group of villages to tho extreme 
east. Here there are abundant wells and a soil whose sandiness does not 
vitiate its fertility. As one passes westward from this favoured tract the 
Boil becomes poorer and poorer until it at length degenerates into almost 
pure sand. A sloping bank, however, carries one down into a strip of rich and 
fertile soil, perhaps a discarded bod of the Ganges, from 100 to 300 yards in 
width, and moist with the drainage of the higher lands on either side. From 
whis,’’ writes Mr. Markham, the soil again rises and gets weaker as one gpes 
westward, again to become mere sand above a second and still steeper and beiwr 
defined bank, below which lies tho khadir of the Ganges. Every here and therd 
between these two banks occur smaller and more local slopes, at the top of 
each of wl»ich is sand, and below a y?/aM-khadir. The surface of the 
paranah is thus a succession of terraces, gradually subsiding in level towards the 
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west, the border bank of each of whi^-h evidently marks where in bygone ages 
the stream of the Ganges once rested for a season on its gradual passage west- 
ward to its present bed.*’ . 

The lowland or kbSdir tract is no loss varied in appearance than the bfingar. 

, Below the bank which divides the former from the latter 

The lowland tract. i. /» 

lies a great line of swamp, extending north and south from 

one end of the parganah to the other. But, whether owing to a fall in the water 
level or a gradual rise of the surface, this marshy belt is becoming yearly less 
marshy and more cultivated. Thirty years ago tigers wore shot here, A 
tamo elephant was lost by sinking in tho swamp and wild elephants were some- 
times seen in its neiglibourhood. But there has been a groat change. Homo- 
steads and thriving villages are acciiinulating on the reclaimed morass. And 
except in years of irmndation, when the waterlogged fields are abandoned to 
snipe, rice crops are grown on a tract long deserted by elephants and tigers. 
From this swampy belt,” continues the writer lately quoted, the khadir 
rises towards tho west, intersected every now and then by watercourses 
and depressions all more or less swampy, and sometimes even approaches bhiStr 
(sandy soil) in composition, wliilo along the extreme west, on the bank of 
the Ganges, all is uncultivated grass land and sandy waste from north to 
^south.” 


Irrigation. 


^Notwithstandingits wo^th of sand, the parganah is highly cultivated, and 
less than a tithe of the total area is barren. Water is found at an average of 
15 feet below the surface in the upland and of 6 feet in the 
Gangotic tract. At the opening of the current settlement 
only 1'5 of the cultivated area was returned as irrigated, but this was in the 
opinion of the settlement officer “ a gross under-statement ” The water used 
is supplied almost entirely by earthen wells ; there are no ponds of any size, 
and the only river is the G iiiges. Tho main line of the defunct Eastern 
Ganges Canal scheme passed tlirough tho oxtromo east of the parganah and 
there separated into two branches. But tho villages in that quarter are 
iWready rich in wells, fed at a distance of about 12 feet from the surface by a 
strong subterranean spring called the B4m. There aro no hills in the par- 
ganah, the highest recorded elevation being 731*1 feet 
above tlie sea, and the lowest 687*0 feet. 

-0- Though some three or four unmetalled highways pass through its north- 
' Communications ^.nd eastern corners, the bulk of the parganah is 

and trade. unprovided with roads of any sort. The principal line is 

that from Bijnor to Dhanaura ; but even this belongs to the 2nd class, and 
favours Bishta for a few miles only. The primitive state of trade in this 
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parganah is, however, suflScient excuse for the absence of gootl commtinicatione; 
and as tho Ganges is navigable throughout its "course along the frontier, it 
will be years before more are required. The chief town, Bashta, is but a large 
village of less than 2,000 inhabitants, and tliore are no other places with any 
pretence to the title of town. Manufaotures there ai'e none, and the c6mmerce 
of the parganah is confined to agricultural raw produce. 
The principal crops, and tho proportion in which they arc 
sown for the spring and autumn harvests, may be thus displayed : — 


Autumn. 

Percentage of 
euUivated area. 


pugnreane ... ••• 4 32 

Colton 4*99 

Jttdr for cal tie fiKLlcr (cAar/i) 9*76 

(’’oarsc rii-os 1*81 

Fine do, .. ... 1*99 

Coarse autnninal crons (judr, bdjrOj 

and kodon oiUlets, til^ &c.) 35*87 


51 74 

Add land loft fallow for .sujra-cane 
crop of following autumn (pandraf 3*50 

55 24 

Land cultivated for autumn harveat 
Ditto spring ditto 


Sfrino. 

Percentage of 
euUivated area^ 


Wheat ... ... 12*37 

Barley ... ... 12*32 

Gram vetch ... 4'30 

W heat and barley mixed (pojfi) 11-23. 
Vegetables ... *65 

Coarse spring crops (llnseedi 
mustard, peas, 8tc.) 31 a 

43*98 

Add land left fallow for crops 
of following spring (bdhan) *80 


44*78 

... ... 55*24 

• ». 44*76 


Total ... 100*00 


Of the cultivated area 14 per cent, is manured ; but of the land capable of bear-^ 
in O’ a paying crop at both harvests of the year no trustworthy statistics exist.s 
Tho following table compares the areas of the parganah at 
tho opening of the past and pre.sent revenue settlements:—. 


Settlement areas. 



UtiasBfsmttle area in acree. 

Afsosable area in acres. 

Total 

Settlement. 

Barren 

(including village 
sites). 

Revenue-free 

j Total. 

1 Culturable 
fallow (inclur 
ding groves) 

Culti- 

vated. 

Total. 

area 
in acre^ 

Formerfflurvey 
of 1886,) 
PrescntCsurvey 
of 1866 - 66 ) 

11,824 

2,112 

18,936 

i 

25,663 

S6,984 

61,647 

66,48a. 

6,2'J4 

1,670 

7,874 

20.898 

38,101 

<8,999 


Difference .. 

—6,620 

—442 

—6,062 

—4,666 

+ 12,117 

+ 7,462 

+ V95" 


The diflerence in total area is partly due to fluvial action and partly per*^ 
haps totiio greater accuracy of the later settlement survey. It is true that thia 




turvey makes the total area 181 acres less than does the revenue survey of 
ISGS-BO, but in the interval between the former and the latter there had been 
some alluvial increment. What has been already written of the roelamation of 
swamp in the kliddir tract will have prepared the reader for the large increase 
of cultivation shown by the above table. 

The current settlement of land-revenue was effected Messrs. Carpenter 
The current settle- Markham. The parganah was not divided into circles 

“®*^*'* of assessment. It had indoerl been pr()|)oscd to create two 

such circles, the khdclir and the bdngar : but kliidir and hangar were found 
to be so intricately intermixed that the idea was abandoned. 

Rent- rates. 

The rent-rates assumed as a basis for the calculation of 
the gross rental were for the various soils as follows : — 

Rs. a p» 

Manured soils .«• ... ... 6 10 uer acre. 


Manured soils 

Siwai 

Mattiy^r 

Bhdr-siwil 

Bhur 

General 


6 1 0 per acre. 
2 10 0 
2 10 0 
> 1* 6 
18 6 


The nature of the soils here mentioned has been explained as well in 
part of this notice as in preceding parganah articles. 

Tlie application of these standards gave for the whole parganah a rental 
of Bs. 96,840 according to general, and Bs. 96,756 accord- 

J^SSCSB lU diCa 

ing to soil rates. And half the rental being demanded as 
revenue, the demand would have been Bs. 48,420 or Rs. 48,378, according as 
it were deduced from the former or the latter sum. But as elsewhere in this 
district, the sanctioned rent-rates were found during the careful process of 
assessment to be insufficient. The general rate was exceeded by 6*5 per cent , 
Demand result of raising the revenue ultimately assessed 

to Bs. 51,545, or Rs. 56,866-8-0, including cesses. The |oJ- 
lowiug table compares the incidence of the old and new assessments: — 

I Incidbnck pkr aorb , 

I Total demand . 


Demand. 


Incidbncb pkr aorb 


Settlement. 


Former 

Freseut 

Increase 



On asseaaable area^ 

On cultivated area. 

Initial, i 

Final. 

Initial. 

— 

Final. 


Rs. a. p 
I 8 10 



Total demand 
{excluding caaea)^ 


Rs. lis. 

40,S91 40,436 

•. 61,546 
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Amongst the revenue-paying or proprietary classes Jfits and Sayyids are 
numerically strongest, wliile Juts and Saufs preponderate 
amongst the tenantry. The following table will, however, 


Proprietary classes. 


show how' in 1874 landholders and tenants w^re distributed amongst 

the vari- 

oils classes 

: — 







Lundholijl^rs, 



Tenants, 



JatB 


... SSd 

Jata 


«4« 

1,0.' 0 

Sayyids 


... 24S 

Ssliiis 



687 

IShaikhs 


... 123 

Oi'ijars ... 



600 

Rajputs 


... 118 

iJrahni.ans 



387 

Mahajans 


6.3 

Jliojhis ... 

set 


86$ 

Brahmaiia 


43 

liajputs ... 

• •• 

• •• 

349 

Puthuns 


... 27 

Ahfrs 



124 

K&yafittis 


23 

Haiijaras 


• •i 

46 

Gujars 


... 21 

Sliaikhs 

■ at 


31 

Others 

••• ••• 

... 33 

Fathaiia ... 


••ft 

28 




Sayyids 

• •• 

• •• 

15 




Julabas 



10 




Others 

... 


1,468 


ToJal 

... 1,029 


Totol 

... 

4,940 


Of the land assessed at the outset of the present settlement, 15 per cent, was 
cultivated by the pro])iietors themselves and tlie remainder by their tenants, 
who were chiefly tcnants-at-wilL The sum paid by cultivators to landlords 
as rent and cesses is estimated by the census of 1872 at Rs. 70,403, 

For this paronuah no statistics of alienations during the currency 
of the lust settlement exist. It may be mentioned, 
Alienations. however, that of the 7,244 acres confiscated for rebellion 

in 1858, 4,000 were granted as rewards to loyal subjects and the remainder 
auctioned. 

According to tlie census of 1872. parganah R^shta contained 117 in- 
habited villages, of which Cl had less than 200 inhabi- 
Populati • tants ; 48 had between 200 and 500 ; 6 hud between 500 

and 1,000; and 2 had between 1 ,000 and 2,000. The total population in 1872 
numbered 28,188 souls (12,760 females), giving 274 to the square mile. Classi- 
fied according to religion, there wore 22,262 Hindus, of whom 9,974 were 
females; 5,912 Musalmans, amongst whom 2,781 were females ; and 14 Chris- 
tians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 1,283 BiAhmans, of whom 565 were females; 1,136 B&jpdts, 
including 533 females; 400 Baniyfis (176 females) ; whilst the great mass of 
the population is comprised in the other castes” of the census returns, w^hich 
show a total of 19,443 souls, of whom 8,700 are females. The principal 
Brdhman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (846) and Sanadh. 
The chief R4jput clans are the Chauh&n, Gboghi, and B&thor. The Baniy^s 



BijNDlt. 




Occupations. 


belohg to the Agafwfil, Rdja-ki-Biradari, and Gindauriya subdivisions. The 
most numerous amongst the other castes are the Mali (1,113), Chamdr (6,201), 
Gfijar (2,066) Sard (4,591), and Jat (3,814). Besides these, the following 
tiastes (comprising less than one tliousand members arc found in this parganah 
Taga, Barhtii, Kalu'r, Hajjam, Jiilaha, Khakrob, Sonar, Gadariya, Knmhdr, 
Kayasth, Ahir, Jogi, Kalal, and Nat, Those Miisalrnans who aro not distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (143), Sayyids (267), Mughals (20), and Pathuns (164), 
are entered as witliout distinction. 

The occupations of the ])eo| le are shown in the statistics collected at tlia 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult jiopulation (not less than fifteen years of age), 62 aro 
employed in professionrd avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 690 in domestic service, as personal servants, w^ater- 
carriors, barbers, sweepers, washermen, <&c.; 253 in eommeree, in buying, sell- 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 5,808 in agriciiKural operations; 1,100 in "industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral and animal. There were 1,319 persons returned as labourers and 
199 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
ago or sex, the same returns give 702 as landholders, 16,096 as cultivators, 
and 11,390 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. Tho 
educational statistics, w’hich are confessedly imperfect, show 194 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 75,424 
souls. 

It is needless hero to repeat such facts in the general history of the par- 
ganah as have been already told in that of the district ; but 
changes in its constitution are a fitting subject for detail. 
In 1596 parganah Azampur, to which the modern Bashta closely corresponds, 
was a malial of tbe Sambhal government and Dehli province. It contained 
55,467 Mghas (34, 666 J acres'*, yielded a revenue of 23,89,478 ddms (Rs. 59 , 7 ^ 7 ), 
and was possessed chiefly by Tagas. At another period of Akbar’s reign it 'was 
the fief of the rebellious Mirzfis. But Azampur was not the only old factor 
of new Bdshta, which contains portions also of the Akbari mahdl of Gandaur. 
And the present parganah used even in British times to be styled both Azam- 
pur Bdshta and (jandaur Bashta. Some part of the ancient Azampur, includ- 
ing the village of Azampur itself, have been transferred from this parganah to 
Moradabad, But Bashta still coincides substantially with its representative of 
the sixteenth century. 


History. 
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Bukor or Bijuaur, the capital^ but not the chief town of the district so 
named, lies in north latitude 29"" 22" 36/ and east longitude 78*" 10 32/ 55 miles 
from Bareilly. Its site has an area of 179 acres with a population of 72 to the 
acre. It contained in 1853 11,745, and in 1865 as many as 12,566 inhabitants. 
According to the last census (1872) the population amounted to 12,8S5 person®, 
of whom 6,389 wore Hindus (2,820 fenvilos), 6,439 Miisalmtius (3,004 females), 
and 37 members of the Christian and other religions. Distributing the popula-» 
tion among the rural and urban classes, the returns show 409 landowners, 1,508 
cultivators, and 10,948 persons pursuing occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The number of enclosures in 1872 w’^as 1,282, of which 658 wore occu- 
pied by Musalinans. Tlie number of houses during the same year was 2,603, of 
which 361 were built with skilled labour, and of these 30 were occupied by 
Musalmans. Of the 2,242 mud huts in the town 1,360 were owned by Masai- 
mdns. Taking the male adult population (not less than 15 years of age), the 
following occupations were pursued by more than 40 males : — Barbers 142, 
blanket-weavers 69, carpenters 51, cultivators 585, hukka-makers 56, 
labourers 538, landowners 149, money-lenders 45, pandits 75, pedlars 113, 
parohits (family priests) 89, servants 1,422, singers and musicians 124, sweepers 
43, tailors 364, weavers 187, and wine-sellers 41. 

Bijnor stands on slightly undulating ground about three miles from the left 
bank of the Ganges, whose rich plain it overlooks. It 
is a neat but unpretending little country town, with 
more than the usual sprinkling of brick- work houses. Through its centre 
runs a broad main road, metalled and flanked with saucer drains. This, the 
principal place of business, is named after the magistrate who designed it, 
Palmerganj. Many of the lessor thoroughfares are paved either with small 
bricks set on edge, or thick hexagonal bricks, set in lime. Nine high ways, 
three of each class, radiate from the town into the surrounding country. 
These lead respectively to Muzaflfarnagar, Meerut, and Nagitia (1st class); 
Kiratpur, Nihtaur, and Nurpur (2nd class) ; and Dar&nagar, Mand&war, 
and Ujalighat 3rd class. In material signs of commercial prosperity, such 
as temples and tanks of brick or stone, Bijnor is somewhat wanting. A 
few mosques and temples are scattered about the town and its suburbs, 
but none possess sufficient architectural merit to justify mention. A few 
earthen tanks, too, there are, which have figured from time to time in the 
reports of the Sanitary Commissioner. To four cliahs or wells named 

respectively Shirin, Kham, Pattharwfila, and Haj- 
jarndn, local tradition assigns an age of about 250 


Site and appearance. 


Mahailat. 
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years. The town is divided into the following muhalh$, t. e., wards or 
quarters 


Name of muhaUa, 

Cbaudbariin 

Jat&Q or KuQwar Balgovind 


Origin or Iranalation of name, 

Tbe sqiiirea’ quarter. • 

Residence of the Jats and of Bfilgovind) who 
was perhaps their principal worth/. 
Kazip&ra ... Judge’s plot. 

Ach&rj&n ... Mahibrahrnana’ quarter (see page 286). The 

Mahabr&hmans are the only r sidcnts. 

Bullergan j ... Buller’s market, so named after Mr. Collector 

Buller. 

Rangarin ... Pervert’s ward. The Rangars are descended 

from H&jp6ts, Ahfrs, and other Hindus who 
adopted the Muslim faith and became 
Shaikhs 

Chdh Shirm ... Contains the Chah Shfrfn or ** sweet well” Just 

mentioned. 

B6zar Shatuba Saturday market. 

Brfihman&n — Brahmans’ quarter. 

Khafrifin ... Khatrii’ ditto. 

Mirdhagiin ... Land-surveyors’ ditto. The Mirdha, who calls 

himself a Shaikh, no longer confines bis 
pursuits to the measurement of land. 

The principal public buildings are the office and courts (kachahri) of the 
magistrate-collector, erected in 1849 and enlarged in 
Public buildings. ^ ^ well-built brick jail, whose barracks stand 

on the radii of a circle ; the district zila school and boarding-house ; the 
central sadr dispensary, a well ventilated brick-work structure standing in 
a walled enclosure ; a police station of the 1st class ; an inn (sardi) for natives, 
consisting of a quadrangle surrounded by tiled huts ; and the central post* 
office of the district. 


Civil station. 


The great size and spread of some lanad] trees beside the magistrate’s 
office deserve to be noticed. Here and there the town 
is fringed by handsome groves of other trees ; and this 
is more especially the case on its northern side, where lies the civil station. 
That station contains of course few houses, but most of them are surrounded 
by fair gardens. The station cemetery, with its thatched and whitewashed 
lodge, its weeping willows and its flowers, is described as one of the most 
picturesque spots in *the neighbourhood. As troops were never quartered 
permanently at Bijnor, there is no cantonment. 

To the civil station and public offices Bijnor owes its pre-eminence in 
the district. Greatly behind Nagina and Najibabad 
in population, it must probably yield to both in manu- 
factures and commerce also. Its only remarkable manufactures are the pocket- 
knives prepared by a cutler in the north-eastern suburb of Bukh&ra, and the 
cotton threads worn like the^ ribbon of an order by Hindus claiming descent 
from twice-born” castes. The pocket-knives, made only to order, cost a half- 
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rupee each, and the sacred threads are twenty times as cheap. Both are exported 
in some quantity to the upper Ddab and Delhi. Markets are held thrice a 
week. The following register of imports, compiled from the returns of the 
municipality’s octroi outposts, will give some idea of the trade : — 

Stateynent showing imports of taxable articles for two years. 


Net imports in 


Consumption pbr hhsd in 
1874-76, 1 1876-77. 


ATllGieS. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

1 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Qiiao 

tity. 

- 


Aids. 

Rs. 

Aids. 

Kb. 

Al. 

s. 

c 

Grain 

87,895 


92,406 

... 

6 

36 

3 

fiugar refined 

294 

... 

115 

... 

0 

0 

14 

Do. unreflued 

10,479 

... 

14,235 

... 

0 

32 

1 

Ghi 

761 

... 

767 

... 

0 

2 

5 

Other articles of food, 

1,21,101 

6,6^9 

129, or. 9 

7,770 

9 

10 

10 

Animals for sliugbter, 

hd. 1,921 

IS 38 

hd. 2,017 

»8« 


... 


Oil and oilseeds ... 

1,977 

lee 

1,827 


0 

6 

0 

Fuel, &c. ... 

26.814 

• «« 

27,14. 


2 

2 

1 

Buildings materials, 

6,322 


8,177 

n,947 

0 

19 

C 

Diugs and spices 

... 

8,838 

... 

7,745 


»»• 


Tobacco 

872' 

... 

1,104 


0 

2 

10 

Faropcan c\otb 

... 

46,492 

• »« 

43,719 


... 


Native cloth 

... 

6,588 

ts* 

7,434 


... 


Metals 

... 

6,794 

... 

6,07 6 


... 



0 6 9 ... 

2 S 1 ... 

0 15 1 0 25 0 0 14 


3 7 7 
0 6 10 
0 7 I 


The municipal committee or corporation of Bijiior consists of 15 members, 

. , , whereof five sit by virtue of their office and tho remainder by 

* * election of the rate-payers. The income by whoso aid they 
conduct the internal administration of tho town is derived chiefly from an octroi- 
tax falling in 1875-76 at the rate of Re. 0-9-2 per head of population. The 
fpllowiirg statement shows the heals of income and expenditure for two years : — 

Income and expenditure. 

Receipts. 1 1874-76. [ 1876-77. 1 Expenditure. I 1874-76.1 |»76-77. 


OpeaiaS balance 

Clast I. —Food and drink .. 

„ II.-r Animal 8 for 

slaughter 
„ ITT. - Fuel, &c. 

IV. — Building materials 
„ V.— Drugs, spices, &c. 

„ VI.— Tobacco ... 

I. VII —Textile fabrics ... 

„ VllL-.Metal8 

Total octroi ... 

Bents 

Fines ••• 

Pounds 

Miscvllantous ... 


187«-76. 

1876-77. 

Expenditure. 


1874-76. 

1876-77. 

Us. 

6,676 

Ks. 

2,097 

Collection ... 


Us. 

1,117 

Bs "" 
1,072 

8,640 

4.469 

Head office ... 


208 

142 

189 

165 

Supervision ., 
Original works 


3,384 

8, *852 

416 

444 

Uepairs ... * 


1,300 

•tt 

* 466 

472 

Police 


1,418 

1,410 


242 

Education 


189 

186 

139 

1 766 

170 

767 

Registration of births snd 
deaths tat 


3 

87 

77 

Lighting 


215 

199 

11,643 

6,796 

Watering roads 
Drainage works 

• Si 

••• 

• •• 

Mt- 

60 

231 

183 

Water supply 


*•• 

... 

107 

59 

Charitable grants 

• •s 

262 

142 

[ 48 1 

574 

Conservancy 

Miscelisneous 

• ss 

■ • • 

904 

135 

984, 

178 

12,462 

7,609 

Total 


9,132 

kESjI 
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. Apropoi af conservancy expenditure, it may be mentioned that Bijnor baa 

^ , a somewhat novel system of dry earth’^ public latrinesk 

Gran lalrinea — . • i. . i /» 

J liese consist simply of sarpat or pampas-grass plantations, 

laid out in zigzag rows of sufficient thickness and height to meet the require^ 

monts of decency. Impurities are buried as found in shallow trenches hard by. 

The plan is cheap and, except in the rainy months, when the grass harbours 

snakes, popular. 

The history of Bijnor opens with its selection as the capital of the district 
in 1824. In removing his heaclqnarters hither from 
Nagfna, Mr. Collector Halhed seems to have been actuated 
by a wish to bo further from the malaria of the forest tract and nearer the can- 
tonments of Moerut. The only event of later importance to the town was tho 
rebellion of 1857-58, already fully described.^ But short as is the history of 
Bijnor, its traditions are long. Its foundation is ascribed to the somewliat 
mythical Raja Ben, of whom an account is given elsewhere.^ He is held tlie 
pattern of kings ; for in his day there was no taxation, and the money required 
for state purposes was derived from the sale of hand-fans ma ie apparently by 
the raonaroh himself. Ever on the search for a ridiculous derivation, the 
local Varro finds in these hand-fans. (Wjna) the origin of the name Bijaaur. 
The etymology Vijayauagar is more probable, though it bears a slighter super- 
ficial resemblance to the modern word. The foundations of an older town or 
village are sometimes discovered two miles west of Bijnor atid nearer the G anges* 
As his share encounters old bricks and other signs of a lost city, the ploughman 
still calls that place the castle-mound f > of the good king Ben. From a 
tribal point of viewBijuoris now remarkable chiefly as the headquarters of 
the JatSt Legend speaks of a long struggle in times past between the Chau- 
dhari branoh of that tribe and the Muslim Kalals.^ The latter triumphed, and 
with a close approach to completeness not uncommon in such legends, succeeded 
in slaughtering the whole of the hostile clan except one pregnant woman. Shos 
afterwards bore a son^ Dasanand Singh, who on attaining man’s estate enlisted 
the aid of the governor Ali Jan* and ejected the Kalals from the neighbourhood 
of Bijnor.^ At the last census hut 1,632 Kalals could be found in the whole 
district. 

Bijnor, a tahsil in the district of the same name, comprises the parganaha 
of Bijnor, DAranagar, and Mandawar. The total area according to the cenauB 

^ Supra, page 861- * See pages 341-42. * Amongit Ka1&]s are found both Hiudfiji. 

and Muhammadans, The latter, like most converts to Islam, are called Shaikhs. 4 

haps intended for Ali Khan, A chief of that name , was appointed governor ol Samhhal ilk 
i6t)5. ^For a brief note on Bijnor and its traditions we are indebted to Mr. H. fi, 

nett, C. S* 
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ef 1872 contains 303 square miles and 357 acres, of whiob 210 square miles 
and 343 acres are onltivated. The area assessed with Government revenue is 
given at 303 square miles and 311 acres, of which 218 square miles and 554 
acres are cultivated, 44 square miles and 2 acres are culturable, and 40 square 
miles and 395 acres are barren.^ The land revenue during the same year stood 
at Bs, 2,21,259 (or with cesses Rs. 2,43,556), falling at Re. 1-2-2 on the total 
area, Re. 1-2-3 on the entire cultivable area, and Be. 1-9-2 on the cultivated 
area. The population numbered 132,035 souls (60,311 females), giving 434 
souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 347 villages. The same statistics 
show 471 persons blind, 43 lepers, 24 deaf and dumb, and 16 insane persons 
in the tahsil. A detailed account of this tahsil will be found in the articles on its 


three parganahs, Bijnor, DXranagar, and Mand^war. 

Bunor, a pargaiiah in the tahsil and district of the same name, is bounded 
on the north by parganahs Akbarabad and Kiratpur of the 
Boundaries and area, tahsil and by parganah and Mandawar of its own 

tahsil ; on the west bj the Ganges, which separates it from the Muzaffarnagar 
district ; on the south by parganah Daranagar of its own tahsil ; and on the east 
by parganahs Nihtaur of the Dhampur tahsil and Nagfna of th' Naglna tahsil. 
The total area according to the revenue survey of 1868-70 was 103 square 
d t te acres, but according to the census of 1872 

Villages acres less. The rent-roll of 1874 bore 252 estates, dis* 

tributed amongst 230 villages. 

The parganah has two well-defined natural divisions. The first or 
PiiTBioAL FBATUBfcB. kbddir tract is a strip of low alluvial land along the left bank 
The kb&dir Ganges, and includes over one-ninth of the whole area. 

The second tract comprises the remainder of the parganah, and is called the 
bdngar or uplands, because by comparison with the khadir 
it stands somewhat high. There is, however, no very marked 
between these tracts, the highest observed elevation above 
the sea being 812*3 feet at FirozpurBllatan and the lowest 
739*3 feet at Chandpuri. 

The parganah has in fact no hills, nor is it much richer in rivers. The 
Choiya, which crosses what may be called its eastern wing, 
is the only stream which explores it for any distance, and 
this is a stream during the rains only. The Ganges and MAIin are outside it 
rather than of it, though the latter wanders sometimes within its north-western 
boundary. On the few occasions when it flows at all, the Banra flows past the 

^ This toUl nrea differs by less than 2| square miles from that of the revenue survey, and 
me censuB figures may therefore be regarded as approximately correct. 


and b4ogar tracts, 
difference of level 

SlevationB.. 


Streams. 





Lakei. 


BRsterii* The number of ponds is few, and the only sheet of water that can be 
called a lake lies near the village of* Bariiki in the extreme 
north-east corner of the parganah. The cliief sources of irri- 
gation are earthen wells, in which water can bo found at a depth of about 30 feet 
Irrigation. bdngar and 12 feet in the khadir traot. But only 0*4 of 

the cultivated area is watered. Tliere are at present no canals, 
Proposed canal*. since the decease of the Eastern Ganges project are 

^here likely to be any. Notwithstanding the absence of 
irrigation, the parganah is in a high state of culhivation, and but] a small 
proportion of the total area is barren. 


The parganah is better provided with communications than any of those 
already noticed. The principal highways are the metalled 
Conmninictlons 1*”®® Meerut, MuzafFarnagar, and Nagina to Bijnor j 
and trade. but on the same destination many unmetalled roads con- 

verge. The manufacture of sacred threads and secular pocket-knives has 
been already mentioned in connection with Bijnor town ; but agriculture 
is the chief industry of the parganah, and after Bijnor, the only village of 
even the least importance is Sufiheri in the north-east. Its crops are the 
one. great product of the parganah, and the following statement shows 

the proportion in which these are sown for the spring and autumn har- 
vests : — 


Autumn. 


Biigarcane 
Cotton 

Judr for fodder (^charri) 

Coarse rices 
Fine do. [[[ 

Coarse autumn crops ‘(/vdr, 6djra 
and Aodon millets, til, j c.) 


Percentage of 


cult 


wated area. 
7*18 
7-38 
2*63 
12 26 
•28 

29 12 

Add land left fallow for Rngaroanc 
crop.of following autuoiB (pandra). 4-50 

83*24 

Land cultivated in autumn 
Ditto spring 


Spbing. 


Wheat ... 

Bailey ... ,,, 

Gram vetch 

Wheat and mixed (goji) 

Vegetables ... 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, mus- 
tard, peas, &c.) ... ... *08 


Percentage of 
cultivated area» 
825 
4-83 
1*95 
4'46 
•25 


20 42 

Add land left fallow for crops of 
following spring {bdhan) ... 16 64 

36'76 

63*24 

••• 36*76 


Total 


100*00 


Of the cultivated area 3 per cent, is described as 
land — that is, land capable of prodneing a paying 


dqfasli or two-harveat 
crop in both barveats 
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of the Bame year. The cultivated and other areas of the current and past 
Settlement areas, land-revenue settlements may be thus compared : — 


Settlement. 


Former (sorvey of 
18?3S4) 

► Present (survey of 
1864) 

pifPerence 


UnasseBsablt area in acre** 

Assessable area in acres. 

Total area 
in acres. 

Barren 

(includ- 

ing 

village 

aitea). 

Reve- 

nue-free. 

Total. 

Culturablej i 

(inSng CuUiy.ted. Total, 
groves). 

7,162 

4,843 

12,005 

13,367 40,883 64,250 

66,255 

6,950 

1 128 

7,078 

9,520 49,392 56 012 

65,890 J 

-212 

1-4,715 

-4,927 

-3,847 +S,3ll +i,6d2 

»3HS 


The large decrease in revenue-free and increase in cultivated land will not fail 
to attract notice. The decrease in total area is ascribed to diluvion by the 
Ganges: this area is, however, less by 160 acres than that of the more accurate 
revenue survey. 

The current settlement was effected almost entirely by Mr. Palmer. 

The cnrreDt set- divided the parganah for purposes of assessment into 
tlement. three principal circles, (1; the bAngar kamil or fine 

upland ; (2) the hangar nakis or poor upland ; and (3) the khadir or,law tract 
along the shore of the Ganges. The first circl:^^:^y 5"^ tho 
Circle of assessment, parganah, and the second, thO ; 

largest of the three, included the country intervening between thh first and 
the third. The next stop of the settlement ofHcor was to assume an average 
rent-rate for the various classes of soil in each circle. In this process ho was 
guided partly by the money rents ascertained from leases 
to have been customary during the past six years, and partly 
by an estimate showing the gross produce of different soils, the landlord’s rent 
being calculated at two-fifths the value of that producQ, The assumed rent- 
rates sanctioned by the Board of Revenue were as follow : — 


Name of circle. 


RbiVT-RATES PKR acre Oir SOtliH. 


On matti" On hhiir- 
ydr. aiwdi. 


Genera] rect* 
I rate per 
On bhdr, acre. 


(1) Rangar kamil 
C«) Bftntfar nikis 
(8) Khidir 


Rs. a. p. IIb. 

5 0 0 3 

3 Ilk 0 3 

4 12 0 6 


i§. a. p. 

2 I 0 
2 0 0 

3 12 0 


Hs, a, p. 


». a. p. 
4 4 2 

3 II 6 

4 13 0 
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Three of the soils here mentioned have been already described in preced* 
ing parganah notices. The fourtn,6/i^r-5ii(?di, is loam {eiwdi) 
with a large admixture of sand {bhdr), 

Mr. Palmer created two subsidiary circles besides those already enamera* 
ted. Those were (4) the kh&dir hangar, consisting of villages whose area li©i 
partly in the second and partly in the third circle, and (5) the fluvial action 
tract, including a few exceptionally situated riparian villages in the third circle. 
ABsumtd gr. as rental The application of the sanctioned standard gave for4he 
of parganah. wliclc parganah a gross rental of Rs, 1,61,565 according to 
general and Ka. 1,59,489 according to soil rates; and if strictly deduced from* 
these sums at 50 per cent, the revenue should have been Rs. 80,782-8-0 or 
Rs, 79,744-8-0. But wlicn the parganah came to be inspected and assessed vil- 
lage by village, these rates were as usual found too low, and they were ultimately 
exceeded by 81 per cent. The demand fixed was Rs. 87,310 
' excluding, and Rs. 96,038- S-0 including the 10 per cent. cess. 

The results and incidence of the new assessment may be thus compared with 
those of the old : — 



IirOIDBNOEl PEll ACBB 

Total demand fexelu* 
ding ceases J. 

Settlement. 

V* On total area. 

On asaeasahle area^ 

On cultivated area. 

9 

Final. 

Initial, 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 


Ba. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

j Ss. a. p. 

Rs- a. p. 

Rs. 

as. 

Former ... 

19 8 

1 8 2 

1 13 1 

1 11 0 

2 6 7 

2 0 3 

98,654 

99>485 

Present ... 

... 

15 3 

... 

17 9 

... 

1 12 i 

1 

... 

87,310 

Decrease ... 

... 

0 2 11 

... 

0 3 3 

... 

0 8 21 

... 

12,173 


The decrease in the total demand is certainly surprising when we bear 

in mind the increase of cultivation since the last settlement. Mr. Markham 

indeed is of opinion that the revenue assessed by Mr. Palmer was 38 per cent. 

only of the average gross rental during the six years preceding assessment.^ 

But any controversy on this subject is beyond the scope of the present notice. 

Amongst the revenue-paying or proprietary classes Shaikhs and J4ts are 

numerically strongest, whilst among their tenants there 
Proprietary classes. i . . -T 

are nearly three times as many Jats as of any otb^r 

class The following table will, however, show the exact proportion in which 

iPeUiement Report, pages 109*116. 

52 
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at the opening of the current settlement landholders and tenants were distri* 


buted amongst the various classes : — 


Landholdert, 


Shaikhs 

• •• 

•• t 

... SA5 

Jits 

f 

... 

... 810 

Sayyids 


•«. 

... 251 

Brihmans^ 


M. 

... 208 

Kawas 

!•« 


... 188 

Pathans 

■Vfl 

.*• 

... • 147 

Mah&jans 



... 102 

Kayastha 


... 

... 32 

Khatris 

*•« 


... 28 

Bishuois 

*•4 


... 7 

Chauhins 

ee« 

... 

... 3 

Christians 

• •4 

... 

1 

Gdjar 

• 44 

... 

... 1 

Others 

tee 

... 

Total 

... 115 

... 2.748 


J^ts 


TenanU^ 

... 2,837 

Shaikhs 

»«« 

b4« 

... 836 

Hawas 

•ee 

eee 

... 304 

Sdnis 

•ee 


... ,300 

Br&hmans 



... 237 

Pathans 

• a# 


85 

Sayyids 

•«4 


... 86 

Julahas 

• 44 

s*s 

... 34 

Gujars 


••• 

... 82 

Banj&rlU 

• «« 

eee 

... 17 

Christians 


•ee 

... 12 

Jhojhis 

• 44 

eee 

... 8 

(''hauh&ns 


■ea 

... i 

Others 


• e» 

... Tas 



Total 

4,992 


Of the land assessed at settlement 27 per cent, was cultivated by the proprie- 
tors themselves, nnd the remainder by their tenants, who in most cases had 
rights of occupancy. The census of 1872 estimates the mm paid by tenants 
to landlords as rent and cesses at Rs. 1,64,764. 


Alienations. 


Changes in the proprietary body seem to have been comparatively fre- 
quent during the currency of the past settlement ; but 
their exact number it is as elsewhere impossible to ascer- 
tain. Between 1840 and 1870 the men of trade and affairs increased their 
possessions 7Jfold, and indeed 25*9 per cent, of all the land trat^l^rred was 
gained by the rapacious Bauiya. Of that land, however, 57*3 per cent, passdfl 
into the hands of agriculturists. The chief losers were Jats and Pathdns, who 
bore respectively 54’9 and 31’7 per cent, of the total loss. From this calculation 
the 1,669 acres confiscated for rebellion in 1858 have been excluded. Except 
165 acres bestowed as rewards on loyal subjects, these losses of sedition were 
auctioned and knocked down to a variety of small purchasers. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Bijoor contained 145 inhabit- 
ed villages, of which 71 had less than 200 inhabitants; 55 
had between 200 and 600; 12 had betweea 500 and 
1,000 ; 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 1 (Bijnor) had over 12,000 in- 
habitants. The total population in 1872 numbered 51,790 souls (23,186 
females), giving 503 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 85,819 Hindds, of whom 16,716 were females ; 15,934 Musalmdns 
(7,454 females) ; and 37 Christians, Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 2,194 Br&hmaus, of whom 

^Appcudices B. find C. to the Settlement report treat Br&hmans and Tagiig as separate caste, 
out ill the above list they have been united. 


Population. 
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978 were females; 157 B&jptits, including 69 females; and 1,193 Baniy&s 
(617 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in the 
other castes of the census returns, which show a total of 32,275 souls 
(14,052 females). The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah 
are the Qaur (1,961) and S&raswat. The chief R^jptit clans are the Chauhans. 
The Baniyds belong to the Agarwal (440), Rdja-ki-Birddari (556), and Dasa 
subdivisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Barh&i 
(1,189), Mdli (2,244), Kahdr (1,182), Juliiha (2,141), Chamdr (8,143), and 
Jdt (9,739). Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one 
thousand members are found in this parganah :—Taga, Hajjara, Khakrob, 
Fakir, Sondr, Gadariya, Kumhdr, Kayasth, Orh, Jogi, Bharbhunja, Kal&l, 
Lohdr, Gujar, Nat, Rawa, Banjdra, Blidfc, Gosdin, Khatri, and Katnboh. Those 
Musalmans who do not belong to the Shaikh (5,086), Sayyid (645), Mughal 
(52), and Pathan (1,004) classes, are entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in tlie statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 539 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and .the like ; 3,000 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,144 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or in the conveyaiiceof men,animal8, 
or goods ^4^j900 in agricultural operations.; 2,533 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, an<l animal. There were 3,474 persons returned as labourers and 
414 as of no sjiecified occupation. Taking ihe total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 2,106 as landholders, 15,621 as cultiva- 
tors, and 34,063 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which aro confessedly imperfect, show 1,119 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 28,604 souls. 

The A{fi-i~Akbari (1596) ascribes to parganah Bijnor an area of 60,362 
highaa (about 37,726|^ acres) and a revenue of 33,55,425 
(Rs. 83,886). The parganah, in that day a divi- 
sion of the Sambhal government and Dehli province, was possessed chiefly by 
Taga Brfihmans. In the reign of Muhammad Shdh (1719-1748) a J4t named 
Jet Singh is said to have transferred portions of its area to Jhalu ; but during 
the Rohilla (1748-1774) and Oudh (1774-1801) rigimes we hear of no further 
changes. Included at the beginning of British rule (1801) in the district 
which DOW bears its name, it; gained slightly in 1844 by the disintegration 
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of Jbfila. Although somewhat increased in size, it is practically the aaiao 
parganah as at the end of the sixteenth century. Its general and fiscal history 
may be gathered from those of the district already given. 

BdRHPUft, a parganah in the Chandpur tahsil of the Bijnor district, id 
hounded on the north by the Dhdmpur and Nihtanr pargnnahs of the Dh6m» 
pur tahsil; on the west by parganah Chdndpur of its own tahsil : on the south 
by the .Moradabad district ; and on the east by parganah Siohdra of the DhSm- 
pur tahsil. Its area according to the revenue survey of 1868-70 was 69 squarO 
miles and 492 acres, but the census of 1872 increases that measurement by 
167 acres. In 1874 the parganah coutaiiiod 136 estates, distributed amongst 
106 villages. 

The parganah is pretty uniform in soil and level, and its principal fea- 
ture is without doubt its rivers, three in number. After 
Physical iaaturee. foni^ing for a considerable distance the northern and eastern 

boundary, the Kariihi makes a sudden deflection into the neighbouring par- 
ganah of Siohdra. The Gungan flows southwards through the north centre of 
the parganah, but turning to the east succeeds the Karula as the boundary on 
that quarter. And the Ban passes along all but a small portion of tho 
western frontier. These are all perennial streams, flowing in . well-define'd^ • 
bads, and seldom causing mischief by inundation. The tract between thuk/ 
Kariila and the Gangan is, especially in its northern part, the most 
division of the parganah. Here excellent wheat, rice, and sugarcane 
g]%Wu; but east of the Gdrigan the soil is less productive, and patch^/6f 
intermix themselves with the cultivation. Of the latter tract, the' 
the Gangan and the Ban, Mr. Carpenter writes as follows: 
north and to the extreme south, and generally along the 
Ikaok the Ban, strips and patches of dhdk^ or thorn jungle are still standing, 
which' harbonr wild animals and vermin and impede cultivation, and down the 
middle of the tract runs a ridge or watershed between the mvlii (streams) which 
is everywhere dry and sandy, and which rises towards the south into a sand 
ridge. There is much room for improvement in the cultivation of this tract.” 
The highest recorded elevation is 750 5, the lowest 728'0 feet above the sea. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the parganah is exceptional!/ 

barren ; little more than ono*thirteenth of its area is uncultivable, and of the 

productive remainder a fair propordon is irrigated.® "Water is found in wells at 

an average depth of 18 feet from the surface; but the bulk of the irrigation 

f'ondoaa, a According to the settlement records 9-1 per cent, only of the 
j irngated. Hat the settlement officer believes that these flgtwes 

greatly understate the teal irrigation. See Settlement Report, page 996. ' 



(4^per cent) is from rivers, a form of watering for which the^ Idfwef reaches 
of the Ofingan afford espocial opportunities. Id the upper part of its course 
through this parganah that river is rejoined by the Gaugan canal; and it was 
once proposed to construct a channel called the Nilitaur rajbaha b^ween the Ban 
and the Gfingaii, while a second^ to be known as the Akbarpur rdjbah^ should 
connect the latter with the Kardla. There are no navigable canals^ ^nd those 
just mentioned were intended for irrigation only, ^ ■ 

: Although there are no metalled roads, the parganah is on the whole well 

ComoQuiiicaiioDs provided with cointnonications. Two good (2ndi : o|ass)^ 
and trade. four indifferent (3rd class) highways radiate from the 

chief town Nfirpitr, Kdrpur itself is little more than an overgrown village, 
containing less than 3,000 inhabitants, and the same may be said of Morna|, 
the place next in size. But the most important place in the parganah 4s Taj- 
pur, which, having a population of nearly 4,500 people, i?iay fairly claim to * 
be called a town. The manufactures are of the simple kind usual in rustic 
India, and are almost confined to articles of food, dress, and husbandry. 

The parganah is an agricultural one, and crops are beyond all compari- 
son its chief product. The following table shows the^ pro- 
portion in which the cultivated area is occupied by the 
various spring and autumn growths : — , . ' 

SraiNo HABvasT. 

Pttefnfaaeof 
cultivated eurea» , 

Wheat ... ... 18.23 

Barley ... ... i-Tar 

Gram vetch .. ... ... 

Wheat and barley mixed . m- 

Vegetables .. ... 

Coarse spring cr'^ps (mixed, 
tard, peas, &c.) 



Automn H1B^3T. 

Percentage oj 
cuUvated area» 

Hircaiie ... ... 7 65 

... ... 

^ t(fr for fodder (cAarrt) ... *66 

Coarse rices ... ... 38 34 

Fill© do. ... 

Coarse autumn crops (;wrfr, bdjra, 
and hodon millets, til, &c.) ... 10 70 

€0-27 

Add land left fallow for sugar- 
cane crop of following autumn 
(pandra) ... ... 7*72 

67-99 




Add land left fallow for crops of 
following spring (6«Aan) 


•11 
3291 


Land cultivated for autumn harvest 
Ditto spring ditto 


... 67-99 
... 8201 


Total 100*00 


Of the cultivated area 22-25 was at the beginning of the current settle- 
ment recorded as manured ; but the settlement officer and 
his returns are at issue ay to the quantity of do/atli or l au d 

* Con«i<]ered at radiating from the tewn,thoi« roada are two; bat tber ate in Malitv 
oiia» the Bljoor-Moradabad road. ^ 


Battlement areas. 
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yielding two harvests in the year. The following table compares the areai 
iiJkhe parganab according to the last two settlement surveys : — 



UnaiteMsauIe'area in acres 

1 Assessable area m acres. 

Total 
area in 
acres* 

Settlerneut. 

Barren (in- 
cluding vil- 
lage sites). 

Reve- 

nue- 

free. 

Total. 

Ciilturable 
fallow (in- 
cl'iding 
groves). 

Culti- 

vated. 

Total. 

Foimer (survey of 
1834-38} 

5,294 

13,725 

18,019 

7,199 

18,680 

25,879 

4S,«9S 

Present (survey of 





1 



1S65-66) 

8,360 

13,982 

1 17>198 

7,SB» 

80,172 

87,661 

44,758 

Difference 

' —1,934 

+ 1,107 

—827 

-f 190 

-*■1,498 

-1-1,682 

+855 


At the time of the former survey the disjuneta membra o{ the modern 
Bdrhpur were scattered am«>ngst the neighbouring parganahs^ but they have 
been collected for tlie purposes of the above table. The slight increase in total 
area is ascribed to the greater accuracy of the later survey, but the yet more 
accurate revenue survey of 1868-70 again ^re luces that area by 101 acr^. 
The increase of revenue-free lands is due to a grant liade in 1858 to the late 
K&ja P.irt&b Singh ^ on account of good services during the rebellion of tba 
and the preceding year. His son and successor is still exempt from payxxieuL 
of revenue on half the original grant. 

The current settlement was effected by Messrs. Carpenter and Markham. 
The current settle- uniformity of character prevented the distribution of 
the parganah into circles of assessment, and Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s first step was therefore to assume average rent-rates for the different 
classes of soil. These were (1) siwdiy a rich light coloured 
loam with a slight admixture of sand ; (2) bMr eiwdiy the 
samewith a larger admixture of sand; (3) mattiydr ov clay-land ; and (4) 
hhw or sandy land. An examination of Mr, Carpenter’s rent-rates by his suo 
sessor showed that they had been fixed on too low a scale ; and amended rates, 
based on actual inspection, the translation of village statistical precis {hihit 
itAi), tables of leases, and the rents of the parganahs returned by village nota- 
ries were proposed by bis successor. After 

some controversy Government directed the assumption of 
» Of Tijpur. 


Soils. 


Eent-utea. 















She rates, ivhicli were a oomproinise between those of Messrs. Oar> 

peuter and Markham :— 

Ha. a. p. 


For 

manured 

soils ... 


siw&i 

,, 


mattiy&r 

i> ••• 

t» 

bhdr-Biw&i 

II 

M 

bbur 

II ••• 


ts» 

see 

sas 


• St 


7 4 0 per acres 

3 6 0 ., 

3 8 0 ss 
» 6 0 „ 

1 U 0 * 


General rate 


#98 


4 5 0 


The application of these standards gave for the whole pargaiiah a gross 
rental of Bs. 92,086 according to the soil, and Rs. 91,386 

OomftDfl# 8 rt 

according to the general rates. Deduced from the larger 
or smaller of these sums at 50 per cent., the revenue demand, would have been 
Rs. 46,043 or Rs. 46,693. It was ultimately fixed at Rs. 45,788, a figure between 
the two, while the addition of the 10 per cent, cess raised it to Rs. 52,345-8-0. 
The results and incidence of the new assessment, which came into force on the 
1st July, 1872, may be thus contrasted, with those of the old 


# 

Settlement. 

ISOIBBNOB PER AORB 

Total demand 
(excmdiftff cema). 

• ; 

On total area. 

On assessaSle area. 

On cultivated area. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Find. 


Ra a. p. 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ha. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs a. p. 

Rs. 

Ba 

Former 

1 6 2 

1 4 7 

1 10 8 

1 7 1 

2 4 4 

1 15 6 

43,109 

32,728 

Present ... 

M. 

17 8 

.*• 

1 10 7 

esB 

2 2 7 

ese 

1 

48,781 

-« 







■i 


Increase ... 

... 

0 8 1 

... 

0 S 6 

Mi 

1 

d 8 1 

■ 

•.OM 


Amongst the proprietary or revenue-paying body 0bauh4n Rfijp&ts 

(2) are more than five times as numerous as any other 
ifroprietar/ body / . ^ ^ 

class; and the same caste preponderates also among the 

tenantry. The following list will, howeyer, show to what extent each class 
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or tribe ia 

represented amongst 

the 

landlords 

and 

tenants of 

the 

par- 

ganah ^ 










Zandhrd^, 





Tenants, 



Chauhins and other lUjputs 


466 

Chauhana 

a«« 

... 


834 

Tac4) and other Brahiuans 


sa 

Sdnfa 


ah* 

»•« 

3 6 

' J its 



40 

Brahmans 

• as 

• *B 

eee 

243 

Shaikhs 


sat 

S3 

JitH 


• ** 

ee* 

232 

Sayyidi 

ass 


23 

Ahirs 



eee 

1^8 

Kftyasths 

••a a«S 


19 

Gujara 



... 

60 

Mahftjans 


••• 

]5 

Shaikhs 



eee 

56 

Pathana 



2 

Julahds 

• ft* 

• »a 

eee 

63 

GGjars 



1 

eJliajhds 

• •• 

aaa 

... 

26 

Bishnoh 


sss 

1 

Sayyids 



... 

13 

Others 

«aa SVS 


78 

Path4ns 


••* 

eel 

4 





Banjaras 


aaa 

ee. 

2 





• Others 

... 



660 


Total 

«*a 

760 



Total 

... 2,707 


Of the land assessed at settlement 26*10 per cent, was cultivated by the 
propriet 'ru themselves, and the remainder by tlicir tenants, amongst whom 
those with rights of occii|'ancy were twice as numerous as those without. The 

census of 1872 estimates the sum paid by tenants to land- 
Alienation. . ^ a i i 

lords as rent and cesses at Us. 1,01, <'23. As elsewhere 
in the Chand[)ur talisil, it is quite impossible to show what number of estates 
changed hands during the currency of the former seitleinent. 

According to the census of 1872, parganab BArbpur contained 89 inhabit- 
^ . ed villages, of which 39 had less than 200 inhabitants; 36 

had between 200 and 500; 8 had between 500 and 1,000; 
3 had between 1,000 an 1 2,000 ; 2 had between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and one had 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The total population in 1872 numbered 35,225 souls 
(16,513 females), giving 503 to the square mile. Classified according to reli- 
gion, there were 25,153 Hindus, of whom 11,755 were females ; 10,071 Musal- 
mans, (4,758 females); and one Christian. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 1,541 Brahmans, of whom 
697 were females; 5,025 li&jputs, including 2,439 females; 292 Baniy&s (131 
females); whilst the great mass of the population is compared in “the other 
castes*’ of the census returns, which show a total of 18,295 souls (8,488 females). 
The principal Brahman subdivision found in this parganahis the Gaur (1,527). 
The chief Udjpdt clans are the Kachhwaha, Bachhal, Bais, Kassib, Kdthor 
Naru, and Sirohi. The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal, Gatah, Rdja-ki 
Biradari, and Ghoay subdivisions. The most numerous amongst the otbei 
castes are the Tagas (1,265 , Mali (2,591), Chamir (4,572), Ahir (1,037), and 

ftne C., Settlenocnt Report, l»74. Appendix B. mentions 

landlord, but thU toru* out to be GoTernmcDt, and ha* therefore bees ineladed 
ssder tbe head of '• other*. ’* 





J&t Besides these^the following castes comprising tess than oxi0 

thousand members are found in this parganah: — Barhai, Kab&r, Hajjam|, 
Juldha, Khdkrob, Fakir, Sonar, Gadariya, Kumlidr, Kayasth, Jogi, Bhar- 
bhunja, Gdjar, Sdni, Dhobi, Khatik, Banaiya, and Dakaut. Those Musalmdoa 
who aro not distributed amongst Shaikhs (286), Sayyids (89), and Patb&na 
(55), are entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male * 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 225 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests^ 
doctors, and the like ; 1,256 in domestic service, as personal servants, ^"ater- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c ; 574 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing, keeping or lending^ money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals^ 
or goods; 5,406 in agricultural operations; 2,066 in industrial occupations^^ 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There wore 1,767 persons returned as labourers and 351 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 1,288 as landholders, 13,734 as cultivators^ 
and 20,203* as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 255 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 18,712 
souls. 

Formed in 1844 out of drafts from all the surrounding parganahs, Bdrh- 
pur is not yet forty years old, and the revenue settlement 
already described has been the only event of importanco iu 
its separate history. The name of this parganah,” observes Mr. Markham, 
was evidently intended to be Nfirpur * ^ * Slovenliness in writing the 

name in the Persian character caused it to be originally read as if ‘ Boorpore,’ 
and that name continued to be applied. It is an accid(3nt that there is a small 
uninhabited village called Boorpore in the parganah.”^ There is of course 
little doubt that Mr. Markham is right: in the shikast or running Persian 
hand no, distinction is made between the letters b and n, and a short u is invari- 
ably written long. But the change from Niirpur to Biirhpur would seem to 
prove that there is less diftorence between the pronunciation of the soft Persian r 
and hard Hindi rh than professors of those two languages would have us imagine^ 

It is possible that some uncertainty existed in the minds of native clerks as to 
whether it was intended to name the parganah after its chief town or the less^ 
important village of Bdrhpur, and in that case the fact that an Fnglishmaui 

^ Settlement Beport, page 
53. 
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usually gives the litera eanina a hard pronunciation may have decided them 
in favour of tho latter. 

ChXndpub, the capital of the parganah and tahsil so named in the Bijnor 
district, stands in north latitude 29°8' and east longitude 78°20', 21 miles 
south-south-east of Bijnor, It had in 1872 a population of 12,033 persons, 
vv’ith a density of 89 to the acre. 

The town, 'which has an irregular and slightly undulating site of 135 
acres, is built on a sandy tract some 740 feet above sea-level, 
Site and appearance. surrounded by a good many ponds. On the east and 

north, a vast excavation known as the Satara receives the drainage from those 
quarters of the town. That from the west and south flows into the Chimman 
Tal, another large excavation on the southern outskirts. During the rainy 
months, when these dry depressions become filled with water, the Chimman 
overflows into the Satara, while the Satara is itself drained through a cutting 
two miles long upon some lowlying flats to the east. On an island in the 
Satara stands the sweepers’ quarter. Chandpur, writes Dr. Planck, wears an 
air of former prosperity succeeded by existing poverty.” Ten years ago (1868) 
it 'W’as tho filthiest place in this province but by 1875 a very great improve- 
ment had been effected, and the town has now a well-paved and thriving 
appearance. Several fine brick-w'ork houses rise above the surrounding huts 
like forest trees amongst an undergrow^th of weeds. 

The fort-like tahsili and a native hostel (sardi) both stand on the eastern 

outskirf. Amongst other public buildings may be mentioned 
Public buildiDgfl. ^ . 1. . . . 

a 1st class police station, a dispensary, an imperial post- 

ofKce, a tahsili school for boys, and three girls’ schools supported by Government 

or the American Mission; There are five or six temples and mosques, one of 

the former being credited with an existence of 2/)0 years. In the north-w'estern 

suburb of Siyuo is a tomb called Talab Siydo j and in Sarai Shaikh Habib, on the 

same outskirt of the to’v\m, are a handsome mosque and another tomb, both of 

considerable antiquity. The bazar, or high street as it may be called, is a 

metalled but narrow thoroughfare; the other streets, though in most cases 

metalled or paved with brick-oii-edge, are insignificant. Seven unmetalled 

roads, two of the 2ud and five of the 3rd class, connect tho town with the 

surrounding country. 

Along these roads grain and other merchandize is borno towards the 
Trade and mauu- markets held twice a week at Chandpur. Further openings 
for rustic commerce are provided by fairs gathered in July and 
August on the west and south of Iho town respectively. The only manufactures 
for which that town has a specialty are earthenw’^are pipe-bowls jugs 
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{tarahi) of the siime material; and the cotton cloths known as ^dra and 
Some idea of the local trade may be formed from the following table, showing 
what imports for two years passed the octroi ontposts of the municipality: — 


Statement shoiDing imports of taxable articles for two years. 


Articlea. 


Net if) 

ports in 


Consumption per head in 

I874-W. 

187 

6-77. 

j 1874-75. 

1870-77. 


Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

1 Quai 

1 tity. 

- 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 


Mds. 

Rs. 

N’da, 

Rb. 

Md. B 

c 

bs 

a. 

P' 

Md. s. 

c 

Ks 

a. 

P» 

Oram ... 

69,5^4 


68 979 


6 

13 

15 


••• 


5 29 

3 




Sugar refined 

3.36 

... 

192 

«•« 

0 

I 

2 


• e» 


0 0 

10 




Do., unrefined ... 

6,425 

taa 

7.208 

... 

0 

2i 

6 


... 


0 2S 

15 


«■» 


Ghi ... 

7,820 

!•* 

7,620 

... 


• .. 


0 

10 

6 

.«• 


0 

1 r 

4 

Other articles of food, 

76 670 

14,463 

77,121 

14.146 

6 

14 

14 

1 

3 

8 

6 15 

6 

1 

2 

0 

Animals for slaughter. 

1,286 

... 

1,396 

... 


... 



... 


... 





Oil and oilseeds ... i 

... 

6,611 

... 

6,039 

0 

8 

9 


... 


0 8 

0 




Fuel, &c. 

hd. 108 

6,619 

176 

6,039 

0 

8 

5 

0 

8 

9 

0 0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

Building materials, 

... 

5,804 

... 

4.616 




0 

7 

8 

• i* 


0 

7 

11 

Drugs and spices ... 

... 

11,531 

... 

11,353 




0 

16 

3 

• •9 


0 

15 

1 

Tobacco 

1,238 

... 

1,203 

. ... 

0 

4 

2 


... 


0 i 

0 




European cloth ... 


28,611 


34,410 


... 


2 

6 

0 



9 

13 

9 

Native „ 


6,038 

... 

6 839 


... 


0 

8 

0 

i 


0 

9 

1 

Metals, ••• 

... 

4,018 

... 

4 320 



... 


0 

5 

4 

... 


0 

5 

9 


Tho municipal committee, a corporation deriving its authority from Act . 


XV. of 1873, consists of twelve members, whereof a quarter are officials and 
the remainder elected by the taxpayers. The income of the municipality is 
supplied chiefly by an octroi tax, which had in 1876-77 an incidence of 
Re, 0-8-3 per head of population. The municipal receipts and expenditure 
foi a couple of years may bo thus shown : — 


Receipts. 

1874-76, 

. 18"6-77 

Expenditure. 

1874-75, 

. 1876-77. 



Rb. 

Rs. 



B8. 

Ks. 

Opening balance 

a«9 

2,886 

2,420 

Collection ... 

... 

772 

733 

Class I. -Food and drink 

%•« 

2,884 

3,152 

Head office... 

999 

165 

1 61 

.. II.— Animals for slaugh- 

124 

124 

Supervision 


... 

999 

ter. 




Original works 


2,262 

2,855 

.. III.-Fucl, &c. 

... 

177 

321 

Repairs ... 

... 

' 536 

• 99 

IV.— Building materials, 

121 

171 

Police 


1,412 

1,417 

V.— Drugs, spices, &c, 

240 

236 

Education 

»«• 

234 

163 

VI.— Tobacco 

• •i 

147 

162 

Registration of births 



VII.— Textile fabrics 

act 

361 

619 

and deaths 

• *9 

... 

9 

„V1I1— Metals 


42 

65 

Lighting 

999 

213 

193 





Watering roads 

• 9B 

... 

« •« 

Total octroi 

♦ •'4 

6,632 

4,850 

Drainage works 

• 99 


100 





Water supply 


... 

150 

Rents tM 

... 

48 

60 

Charitable grants 

... 

124 

127 

Fines 


48 

146 

Conservancy 

• *. 

662 

784 

Founds 

... 

] 640 

392 

Miscellaneous 

999 

123 

140 

MiscelUneoua 

• 9<i 

) 






Total 

ts» 

7,363 

6,448 

Total 

... 

6,388 

6,718 
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As to thp foundation and age of Chandpur no accurate information exists; 

but that it was a flourishing town in the reign of Akbar 
History. (1556-1605) is proved by the fact that it was chosen as the 

capital of a district {dast^r). Though occupied by both the Pindslri invaders 
of 1805 and the Muslim rebels of 1857, it sooms never to have suflfored sack- 
ing. 

CHitNDPUR, a tahsil of the Bijnor district, comprises the parganahs of 
Chdndpur, Burhpur, and Bashta. The total area according to the census of 1872 
contains 305 square miles and 630 acres, of which 197 square miles and 331 acres 
are cultivated. The area assessed with the Government revenue is given at 291 
square miles and 522 acres, of which 188 square miles and 235 acres are culti- 
vated, 47 square miles and 413 acres culturable, and 55 square miles and 414 
acres barren. The land rcvenuo during the same year stood at ils. 1,76,536 
(or with cesses. Re. 1,96,851),^ falling at Re. 0-14-5 on the total area, Re. 0-15-2 
on the entire cultivable area, ami Re. 1-6-4 on the cultivated area. The popu- 
lation numbered 129,183 souls (60,043 females), gi^^ing 422 souls to the square 
mile, distributed amongst 363 villages. The same statistics show 297 persons 
blind, 35 lepers, 27 deaf and dumb, and 7 insane persons in the tahsil. For 
a detailed account of this tahsil see the articles on its three parganahs (Chandpur, 
Burhpur, and Bashta.) 

ChANDPUR, a parganah in the Chandpur tahsil of the Bijnor district, is 
bounded on the north by the Dardnagar parganah of the 
Bijnor tahsil ; on the west by parganah Bashta of its own 
tahsil ; on the south by the Amroha parganah of the Morddabad district ; and on 
the east by the Bdn river, which separates it from parganahs Burhpur of its own 
tahsil and Nihtaur of the Dhampur tahsil. According to the revenue survey 
of 1868-70 the total area was 133 square miles and 309 acres, but tho census 
of 1872 reduces that measurement by 221 acres. In 1874 the parganah cou- 
teined 286 mahdh or estates, distributed amongst 225 mamas or villages. 

It will not take long to describe the physical features of the parganah. 

Hills there are none, the highest elevation above the sea being 
757*9, and the lowest 723*2 feet. The only perennial river 
is the Ban ; but during tho rains this is joined by the Banra, a rivulet which for 
the rest of the year is a more line of pools. There are no lakes, unless two 
largo ponds at the village of Siydo may be dignified by that name. The surface 
of tho parganah is embossed with low sandy ridges and plateaux ; it is fairly 
cultivated, and little over a twelfth part is barren. Water for tho crops is 

w land-revenue had risen nt the close of the calendar year 1876 to Hs, 2,10, ASS. The 
area, as utely proclaimed by Government (July, 1878) was 808 square miles and 18 acres. 


Boundaries, area, &c. 


Physical features. 
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obtained mostly From wells, and to a small extent from ponds also. No canals 
are as yet in existence, although the main line of the extinct Eastern Ganges 
project traverses the parganah from' north to south near its western border. 
As there are numerous and durable earthen wells, in which water can be reached 
at an average depth of 20 feet from the surface, Mr. Markham doubts the expe- 
diency of bringing a canal through this part of the district at all. Some of 
the wells he mentions, especially those near Pheona village, have lasted over a 
quarter of a century, and, if protected by a thatch during the rains, are well nigli 
imperishable. 

The highways of the parganah are mostly earthen roads of an inferior de^ 
Commanications cription, the best being that from Morddabad to Bijnor, 
and trade. which passes through its north-eastern eprnor. Another 

2nd class and several 3rd class roads converge upon the chief town, Chdndpur ; 
but as this and the villages of Pheona and Siyao already mentioned are the only 
places of over 2,500 inhabitants, there is little need of elaborate communications. 
The trade is in agricultural produce, and the manufactures are of the simple 
kind required by a poor agricultural community spoudiug most of their time 
out of doors. The following statement shows in what pro- 
portion the crops of the parganah are sown for the spring and 
autumn harvests : — 


Crops. 


AoTUMir. 

Percentage of 
cultivated 


Sugar-cane „• 

• •• 

area. 
7 42 

Cotton ... 


6*90 

Jodr for fodder {charri),„ 


214 

Coarse rices ... ... 

f •• 

10*27 

Fine rices 

,, 

•16 

Coarse autumn crops (jodr. 

bdjrat and 


kodon, millets, til, 

... 

28*74 


54 63 

Add l^nd left fallow for sugar crops 
of followipg autuoap (pdndra) ... 7 25 

6r87 


SrfiiNa. 

Percentage of 
cultivated 
area, 

wheat 14-45 

Barley ... ... ... 876 

Gram vetch ... ... e-S* 

Wheat and barley mixed (goji) ... 5 65 

Vegetables ... ... . 5 ^ 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, mustard, 
peas, 8lc ) ... ... 3.03 


Add land left fallow for crops of fol- 
lowing spring art) ... *17 

38*18 


Land cultivated in autumn 
Ditto in spring 


61*87 

38*18 


Total 100*00 

Of the cultivated area, 8*5 per cent, was at the opening of the current 
settlement recorded as irrigated, 25 per cent, as manured, and 3*5 per cent, as 
capable of bearing crops at both harvests. But the irrigated and two-harvest 
areas are stated on the best authority— that of the settlement officer-^to be 
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very mach underrated in these estimates. The annexed table shows the cuU 
tivated, barren, and other areas according to the last two 

Settlement areas. j.i . 

settlement surveys : — 



Unassessahle area in acres. 

Assessable area in acres. 


Settlement. 

Barren 
(includ- 
ing vil- 
lage 
sites.) 

Revenue- 

free. 

Total. 

Cultura- 
able fal- 
low (in- 
cluding 
groves ) 

Cultivat- 

ed. 

Total, 

Total 
area in 
acres. 

Former (survey of 1836)... 

9,715 

3,936 

^ 13,651 

34,129 

46,884 

^ 71,013 

84,664 

PreseDt (surrey of 1865-66), 

6,736 

2,882 

9,618 

90, ore 

65,496 

76,603 

85,130 

Difference 

—2,979 

-.1,054 

—4,033 

-4,053 

+ 8.642 

+ 4,489 

+ 456 


It will be seen that the total area of 1865-66 is 309 acres less than 
that of the more accurate revenue survey. The decrease in revenue-free area 
during the currency of the last setlletnent was le.^s marked than in most other 
parganahs of the district. The real increase in cultivation was probably greater 
than that shown in the above table. Indeed, according to Mr. Markham, 10 per 
cent, of the total arable area was thrown fallow just before measurements for 
the current settlement, with a view of reducing the assessment. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. Markham himself. For pur- 

The current settle- poses of assessment the parganah had already been divided 

into three circles — the bdngar, bhur, and bbfir-bdngar. 

In the first were included the more fertile tracts intervening between sandy 

plateaux, in the second the sandy plateaux themselves, and in the third 

villages lying partly in the first, partly in the second circles. Mr. Markham 

assumed the following rates of rent for the various £inds 
Rent-rate*. , 

of soil m each : — 


Circle. . 

Bent bate fer aobe on 

General 

rate. 

Manured 

soils. 

SiwaU 

Mattiydr» 

Bhur- 

siwai* 

Bhdr. 

T,— Bingar 

Il.—Bhiir 

III.— Bhiir-bangar ... 

Rs. a. p. 

7 U 6 

6 9 0 

7 6 0 

Rs. a. p. 

3 2 0 

2 13 0 

2 16 0 

Rs. a, p. 

8 2 0 

2 13 0 

2 16 0 

Rs. a. p. 

3 4 0 

2 1 0 

2 1 0 

Rs. fl. p. 

1 11 0 

1 7 6 

1 7 6 

Rs. a. p. 
4 7 5. 
2 8 6 
3 6 8 
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Precoding parganah articles have explained the nature of the soils here 
mentioned.^ The application of these rent-rates was sanctioned by the Board 
of Revenue, and gave for the whole parganah a rental of Rs. 2,25,571 accord- 
ing to the general, and of Rs. 2,25,154 according to the soil standards. Deduced 
from the lowest of these suras at 50 per cent., the revenue would have been 
Rs. 1,12,577. But in the actual work of assessing certain villages in the bhdr 
circle and elsewhere it was found that miieh of the existing cultivation could 
not safely be considered permanent, and the reduction in such cases of the 
sanctioned rates caused the demand to be ultimately fixed at Rs. 1,11,685 only, 
^ ^ The results and incidence of the new assessment, which 

came into force on the 1st of July, 1873, may be thus 
co?n pared with those of the old : — 




Incidence 

TBR ACBB 


Tt»tal demand (ex- 
cluding ceases.) 

Settlement. . 

On total area. 

On assessable arca.j 

On cultivated area. 


Initial. 

Final. 

Initial 

1 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial, 

Final. 


m 

is. a. p. 
1 *2 6 
1 5 9 

1 

Us, a. p. 
1 5 3 

Rs. a. p. 

1 4 2 
1 7 8 

Rs. a. p. 
2 0 2 

Rs a. p. 
Ill 5 
1 14 7 

Ks. 

94,311 

Rs. 

94,953 

111,866 

Increase 

... 

0 3 3 


0 3 6 


(13 2 

••• 

16,913 


Including the 10 per cent, cess, the new demand amounted to 
Rs. 1,23,434-4-0. Amongst the landholders who pay this 

Proprietary body. _ _ i .i i 

demand (Jhauhan Rajputs and jShaikhs are most numer- 


ous. The following table,* will, however, show to what extent each class and 
tribe is represented amongst the landlords and tenants of the parganah: — 


Rajputs ... 

Landholders, 

.4, 1,391 

44. 1,360 

tFfits ... 

y^enants. 

e*t ete 

444 

1,823 

Shaikhs 

««« ••• 

Chanhans ... 

••• 


1,780 

Brahmans 


... 690 

Shaikhs 



1,228 

SayyidB ... 

s«9 eei 

... 310 

Brahmans ... 

•te t«B 


963 

J&ts ... 


... 146 

Sanis 



680 

Mah&jans ... 


... 104 

Ahirs ,44 



424 

Pathins 

••t t«t 

•4. 72 

Gujars 

444 444 

>4t 

226 

Kayaths ... 

... ... 

... 47 

Sayyids ... 

444 444 

444 

70 

Gdjars ... 

... 

... 39 

Pathans ... 

.44 444 

444 

64 

Others 

••4 444 

.4. 231 

Julahaa ... 



87 


Total 4,4 

1 

••• 4,390 j 

Others 4.4 

•M .44 

Total 

444 

444 

1,067 

8,856 


1 See, for instance, parganah Burhpur, p. 48. * Compiled from the Settlement 

Report, 1874, Appendices B, and C, where Qhaahans and Rajputs, Brahmans (tnd Tagat, are 
separately shown. 
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Of the land assessed at sottlement ,26 per cent, was cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves, 41*5 by their tenants with rights of occupancy, and 
the remainder by tcnants-at-will. The census of 1872 estimates the amount 
paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at Rs. 1,84,201, As elsewhere in 
this tahsil, the records are insuflScient to show what num- 
Ahenations. properties changed hands during the currency of 

the former settlement. Of the 13,246 acres confiscated for rebellion in 
1858, over 13,000 were lost by Sayyids, mostly of the historic Barha family. 
Their ancestors fled hither after the crashing defeat of Bhainsi^ in 1737. 

According to the census of 1872, parganali Chandpur contained 157 inha- 
bited villages, of which 66 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
Population. gg between 200 and 500 ; 25 had between 500 and 

1,000; 4 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 1 had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and 1 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants was Chandpur, with a population of 12,033. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 65,770 souls (30,770 females), 
giving 404 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
44,500 Hindtis, of whom 20,637 were females ; and 21,270 Musalrnans, amongst 
whom 10,133 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 2,990 Brahmans, of whom 1,363 were females ; 
7,544 Rajputs, including 3,625 females; and 1,159 Baniyas (534 females); whilst 
the great mass of the population is comprised in “the other castes’* of the cen- 
sus returns, which show a total of 32,807 souls, of whom 15,115 are females. 
The principal Brahman subdivision found in this parganah is the Gaur (2,882), 
Tliechiuf Rajput clans are tlie Chauhan (4,106), Kachwdha, Sisodiya, Bachhal, 
Bais, Maju, and Gahlot, The Baniyas belong to the Agarwdl (812), Gatah, 
Efija-ki-Biradari, Mahesari, and Qindauriya subdivisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Taga (2,469), Mali (34,57), Chamar (8,672), 
Khdkrob (1,295), Ahir (1,671), Gujar (1,152), and Jdt (6,302). Besides 
these, the following castes comprising less than one thousand members are found 
in this pargana Barhai, Kahdr, Hajjam, Juldha, Fakir, Sondr, Gadariya, 
Kumhdr, Kayath, Bharbhunja, Sani, Rawa, Dhobi, Ramaiya, and Mewdti. Of 
the Musalmdns, those who are not distributed amongst Shaikhs (5,488), Say- 
yids (729), Mughals (73), and Pathdns (335), are entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
Occupations. ®®^sus of 1872. From these it appears, that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 513 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests^ 

^ Gazetteer, II, 605. 
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doctors, and the like ; 2,353 in domestic service, as personal servants, watefi* 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c, ; 1,090 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or leading money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 10,035 in agricultural operations ; 4,131 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the pi eparation of all classes of substances^ vegetable/ 
mineral, and animal. There wore 3,016 persons returned as labourers and 545 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 1,189 as landholders, 26,610 as cultivators, and 
37,971 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,272 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 35,000 souls.. 

Under the revenue reforms of Akb&r (1556-1605) pargauah Chdndpur 
became a division (mahdl) of the Chdndpur district {dast^rjy 
History. Sambhal government and Dehli province. The parganah, 

which at that time included a portion of the modern Bnrhpur, had, according 
to the Ain-i-Akbdri, a total area of 87,273 Mghas (about 54,545| acres) and a 
revenue of 431,071 Mms (about Rs, 10,777.) A good portion of the Akbdri 
parganah still probably remains in the Mor&dabad district, of which on its 
cession to the British in 1801 it became a part. In 1817 the parganah was 
included in the newly formed district of Bijnor, or, as it was then called, 
Northern Moradabad,*” and in 1844 its area was diminished to contribute 
towards the formation of the adjacent parganah, Burhpur, Some allusions 
to the general and fiscal history of Ch^ndpur will be found in. that of the 
district. 

Ui^RANAGAR, the chief town of the parganah so called in the Bijnor 
tahsil and district, stands on the left bank of the Ganges, seven miles from 
Bijnor. The population by the last census was 1,879. A market is hold here on 
Mondays and Fridays, but these more frequent meetings sink into shade 
beside the two great fiiirs which enliven Ddr^nagar after the opening of 
the rains and cold weather. The first, called Zdhir Diwdn-ki-Chhariydn 
and held in Sdwan (July-August), resembles smaller gatherings hold on the 
same occasion in other parts of the district. Some 10 or 15 thousand folk 
of the lower classes — Hindu and Musalman — meet in an open apace where 
banners are fixed and the usual mixture of traffic and worship ensues. The 
Jfihdn fair in Kartik (October-Novembor) is larger, being attended by from 
25 to 30 thousand people. To this meeting, which lasts for four or five days, 
wares of all sorts are brought by dealers from surrounding districts. icene 
is a combination of lively colour and sound. The yokel’s wife may bo seen parad- 
ing her holiday clothes among the booths, whilst above the din may be heard 
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ibe monotonous chant of the minstrels (bh&ts) for which D&f&nagar is celebra* 
ted.^ Ceremonial bathing in the Ganges was the original object and is siiU the 
indisporisable duty of pedple visiting the fair. A special police force is employed 
to maintain order whilst it lasts. Dardnagar has an imperial post-office, a 
registration outpost of the Agriculture and Commerce Department, an inn 
for natives, and a police station (3rd class). The last named institution is 
situated in Ganj, Erskine or Ganj Askin, a suburb adjoining Daranagar on 
the south, and named after the Scotch officer who founded it. Act XX. of 
1856 (the Ohaukidari Act) is in force at Daranagar, and in 1876-77 the 
house-tax therob/ imposed gave with miscellaneous receipts and the balance 
from the preceding year (Rs. 147) a total inc(>me of Rs. 911. The expendi- 
ture, which consisted principally of police, conservancy, and public works 
charges, amou?ited to Rs. 782. In the same year the town contained 1,032 
houses, of which 823 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re. 0-14-10 
per house assessed and Re. 0-2-8 per bead of population. 

DaR^nag^r, aparganahin the iahsll and district of Bijnor, is bounded on 

the north by pargana Bijnor of its own tahsil ; on the west 
Boundaries, area, &,c. * i. i ‘ ^ Tir « 

by the Ganges, winch separates it from the MiizatTarnagar 

and Meerut (Minith) districts ; on the south by parganahs Bashta and Oh&nd- 
pur of the Chfindjiur tahsil ; and on the east by parganab Nihtaur of the 
Dharapur tahsfl. According to the revenue survey of 1868-70 tho total area was 
98 square miles and 29 acres ; but tho census of 1872 reduces that measure- 
ment by 1 square mile and 607 acres. Further details of area will be given 
in describing the last settlement of land-revenue. In 1874 the parganah 
contained 202 estates (mdhals)^ distributed over 160 villages {inauzas). 

The physical geography of Dar&iiagar much resembles that of the 

neighbouring pargauah Bijnor. Here as there, the greater 
Physical features. . n ? ^ . . , , , , . T , 

portion ot the suriace is occupied by the so-called bangar 

or uplands, which are succeeded on the banks of the Ganges by a narrow and 
grass-tufted belt of alluvial lowland or klmdir. As, however, the lowest eleva- 
tion of the revenue survey is 720*6 above the sea, and the highest only 789*4 
feet, there is far less difference of level than the names of these tracts would 
seem to imply. The upland soil is richest towards the extreme east of the 
parganah, and deteriorates in quality as the Gauges is approached. The general 
slope of the country is parallel to the course of that river, from north to 
south ; and in this direction runs the Choiya, the only other stream of the 
parganah. After forming for a considerable distance the boundary with Bijnor 
ontiie north, the Choiya crosses the bangar and forms for a short distance that 
* Bee Sir B. Elliot’s Ohsiary, article “ Bhati. 
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with B&shtft on the south. It then turns westward, re>entertng*the ^8ontli« 
western corner of this parofanah, and except during the summer, where it has 
no water to discharge, empties itself into the Ganges. The main line of the 
proposed Eastern Ganges Canal traverses from north to south the broadest 
part of the parganah. If ever constructed, this work will of course alter the 
existing concliiions of the water-supply ; but iu the meanwhile seven-eighths of 
the irrigation is from earthen wells and the remainder from ponds. In the 
former water can bo obtained at an average depth of *25 foot from the surface, 
and the largest of the latter is situated in the township of Haldaur. The 
parganah is extensively cultivated, and less than an eighth of <its area is barren. 

DarSnagar has a larger number of considerable market-towns than any 
CommunicatioDs other parganah in the district. Besides the chief town, 
*nd trade. Ddriinagar, there are two places, Jh41u and Haldaur, of 

over 4,000 inhabitants ; while Ambhera and Baldia, the scene of an important 
fair, may be mentioned as villages of less consoqnonce. In good immetalled 
roads, too, the parganah is exceptionally rich. It is traversed by the 2nd-clas8 
lines from Bijnor to Dhanaiira, Bijnor to Moradabad, and Bijnor to Dhampur, 
as well as by several Srd-class tracks. The Ganges is navigable along the 
whblo of the western frontier, and provides it with yet another commercial 
route. The only mannfa(^turo worth mentioning is that of the coarse cotton 
cloths known as grar/ia and which are exported in some quantity ; but the 
trade of the parganah is chiefly in sugar, grain, and other agricultural produce. 

The following table shows the proportion in which the 
various crops are sown for the spring and autumn 


Crop®, 

harvests : — 


Automn. 


angarcuae 

Cotton ... 

Jbdr tor fodder (ctiarri) 

Coarse rice ... ... 

J'ino ri<!e 

Coarse autumti crops (jodr, lajraj and 
Aoaon (millets), (tl, &c.) 


Percents ge 
of cultivated 
area. 
5*83 
7-44 
•83 
7-65 
•73 


34 63 
67-11 

Add land left fallow for sugarcane crop 
qI IpUp wing autumn (pdadfra) ... 6iS 

62'99 


Spftiaa. 


Wheat 
Barley 
(•ram vetch 

Wheat Hnd barley mixed 
Vegetables .. 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, muttard, 
peas, &c.) .g 3 


Percentage 

of cultivate4 
area. 

... 9 01 

... 14 95 
•«. 2 05 
«*• 4’t5 
35 


Add land left fallow for crops of 
following spring (ddAan) 


8r69 

6-02 


37-71 


Land cultivated in autumn ... 62*39 
Ditto in spring 37 -71 


Total 


10000 
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Settlemait areas* 


Of the cnltivated area, 0*4 per cent is recorded as capable of bearing 
crops for both harvests in the year ; 1*2 as irrigated, a per-- 
centage which appears to the settlement officer under- 
stated ; and 18*1 as manured* The cultivated, barren, and other areas, as 
ascertained by the last two settlement surveys, may bo thus tabulated : — • 


Settlement. 

e 

Vnassessahle areas in acres. 

Assessable area in acres. 

! 

Total area in acres. 

Barren (includ- 
ing Tillage 
sites.) 

1 

Q 

P 

Q 

> 

<X» 

Total. 

•a| i 
-See 

|l.g 

*5 

o . 

*0 

V 

*5 

O 

1 

i 

Former (surrey of 

1 

( 






1835). 

S,873 

921 

9,793 

16,270 

38,199 

49,469 

69,362 

Present (surrey of 








1864). 

7,048 

I.OSO 

1 8,098 

11,402 

42 660 

63,962 

62,060 

* 

Difference ... 

^ -),884 

1 +1129 

1 

-1,695 

-4,868 

+ 9,361 

+ 4,493 

+2,798 


As will be hereafter noted, the parganah had at the time of the former 
settlement no separate existence, and the figures for 1835 here given are those 
pf the component parts into which it was thou divided. The total area accord* 
ing to the later settlement survey is only 689 acres less than that according to 
the revenue survey, and must therefore be accepted as almost accurate. This 
leads to the conclusion that the survey of 1 835 was inaccurate, for no alluvion 
that nifty have taken place would be sufficient to account for the large increase 
of total area shown in the above table. Though slight, the increase in reve- 
nue-free land was unusual and requires explanation. It was caused by the 
grant of Haldaur township to the late Raja Randhir Singh as a reward for 
loyal services during the troubles of 1857-68. The estate, which was in his time 
entirely freed from revqpue, is still held at half-revenue by his nephew, Rdja 
Mahdraj Singh.^ If correctly recorded, the large increase in cultivation is an 
argument against the opinion held by Mr. H* M. Bird and others, that the former 
settlement was unduly severe* 

The current settlement was effected by Messrs. Palmer and Markham. For 
The current set- purposes of assessment the former divided the parganah into 
tlement. circles, the bdngar kdmil and bdngar ndkis — ^that is, « 

uplandl of superior and inferior soil. The first included the more fertile vil- 
lages in the east of the parganah, and the second the remainder of the b&ngar 
tract* The assessable area of the khddir belt was judged too small to be 
^ The Ute Bija’s brother, E^x Bnddb Singh, has also some share in that estate 
























constituted into a third and separate circle. Mr. Palmer next assumed rent- 
rates for the various kinds of soil in each circle ; and when sanctioned by the 
Board of Revenue these rates stood as follows : — 



Rent peb iobe on | 


Circle. 


Maitiydr* 

BMr-aiwdi, 

Bh&r. 

General 
rate* • 


Rs. a p. 

Hs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs* pffi 

ft 

Ba. a. p. 

I.— Bfingar kfimil ... 
IL—Bangar n&kia ... 

6 4 6 

3 12 0 

3 9 0 

2 3 0 

2 1 0 

2 0 0 

••• 

1 13 8 

4X0 

3 


The application of these standards gave for the whole parganah a rental of 
Bs. 1,22,994 by general, and Rs, 1,22,189 by soil rates. Deduced from the higher 
of these sums at 50 por-cent. the revenue would have been Rs. 61,497 ; but iu' 
assessing the circles village by village it was found expedient to exceed the 
sanctioned rates by about 7 per cent., an^ the demand was ultimately fixed at 
Rs. 65,352. Even thus augmented, however, the new demand fell short of the 
old, as the following table, comparing the results and incidence of the two 
assessments, will show : — 




InoIdemcb 

PEB iOBE 


Total demand 
(excluding ' 
cesses). 

Asgesiment. 

On total area. 

On aseeasahle area. 

On cultivated area. 


Initial. 

Finale 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. ' 

1 

Initial. 

Finale 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a, a. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Former 

Present 

1 4 2 

1 2 11 
1 1 2 

1 7 11 

• •• 

1 5 4 

1 3 6 

2 8 6 

*•* 

1 11 1 
1 8 7 

73p564 

72,037 

66,852 

Beerease ... 

eta 

i 

0 1 9 


i 

0 1 11 

> 1 

ev« 

1 

0 2 6 

.at I 

I 

6,685 


Including cesses (10 per cent.) the new demand amounted to Rs. 72,037, 
or exactly the same figure as the old had attained without them. It into 
force on the 1st July, 1869. 


The landholders who paid this revenue are chiefly Jfits and Sayyids, whihi 

Proprietors s n d among their tenants J&ts and Sanis are most numerous. 

tenantry. The following table will, however, show to what extmt 

* The nature ot these soils has already been sufficiently explained. See article on parganSh 
Burhpur, page 48. 
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eaoh dim is represented amongst the rent-ta’hers and rent»payers ot the 


pargaaah 







Zand Ao/ fie rs. 



Jats 


••• 

ooo 

497 

Sayyidfl 

f « 



472 

Shaikhs 


... 

see 

386 

0 ujars 



*•0 

917 

Cbauhaos 

««• 


sea 

176 

Brahmans 


i.t 

SSI 

138 

Xf ahajans 

••• 



67 

Ehatris 

• •a 


saa 

89 

Path&ns 

toe 


see 

14 

Rayatlis 

• e* 

••• 

loe 

to 

Others 


... 

... 

64 



Total 

... 

2,063 




Tenaafs, 



J4ts 

■ a* 

... 

aas 

2,126 

Sanfs 

tfta 


«•* 

43i 

Chauhans 

tes 

..1 

• at 

342 

Shaikhs 

to# 


sas 

278 

Brahmans 

«eo 


flSO 

179 

Jh'jhas 

•Of 



138 

Guj<rs 

• at 



IS8 

SayyMa 

a. a 


• aa 

96 

rathins 


••• 

set 

64 

Julahas 


... 


11 

Ha was 




8 

Others 

... 

... 

•aa 

601 



Total 

aas 

4,366 


Of the land assessed at settlement, 22*2 per cent, was cultivated by the 

proprietors themselves, 50 0 per cent, by their tenants with rights of occupancy, 

and the remainder by tenants-at-will. The census of 1872 estimates the 

amount paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at Rs. 1,38, 609* 

For an exhaustive and accurate account of land-transfers during the 

. „ currency of the last settlement materials are wantir^g. But 

Alienationi. . , ^ , , , . i f , , 

some idea ot the scale on which estates changed hands 

during that period may be formed from the following table, which shows 

approximately the area held by agricultural and non-agricultural classes at the 

close of each decade between 1840 and 1870, as well as the confiscations on 

account of rebellion in 1857-58^: — 


Tear. 

Total revenue- 
payinjr area, 
in acres. 

Land lield by 
agricultural i 
classes, in 
acres. 

Land held by 
non*agricul- 
tural classes, 
in acres. 

Land confiscat- 
ed fer rebel- 
lion^ in acres. 

1840 ... 


«■ 

57,855 

67,212 

643 

... 

I860 ... 

.M 

at* 

57,:^65 

64,' 47 

8.318 


18^0 

ass 


47.366 

6i,48l 



1870 


aa* 

67,o6S 

49,717 

6,047 

1 

} 2,601 


The result of these figures is that, whereas in 1840 the non-agricultural 
classes — money-lenders, tradesmen, and Government servants — held only 1 •! per 
cent of the revenue-paying area, they now bold as much as 8*1. Of the total 
acreage transferred during tie 30 years under review, no less than 56*6 per 
cent, passed into the hands of these classes, while 22*7 and 14*8 fell into the 
posBesaion of Chauhans and Brahmans respectively, and the remainder into 
that of other agricultural castes. The principal losers were Jfits and Sayyids, 

^ Compiled from a report od alienations submitted bv the settUmeBt officer to the Bosrd of 
Bevenne in August, 1878. 
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Population. 


who parted the former with 43*9, and the latter with 31*0 per cent, of aH the 
alienated land. 

According to the census of 1872 pargftnah Dardnagar contained 93 in- 
habited villages, ot which 42 had less than 200 inhabit- 
ants ; 34 had between 200 and 500 ; had between 600 and 
1,000 j 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 2 had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Jhalu, with a popu- 
lation of 5,979. The total popnlatioii in 1872 numbered 42,283 souls (19,327 
females), giving 438 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 31,422 Hindfis, of whom 14,140 were females ; 10,858 Miisalinans, 
amouiist whom 5,185 were females; and three Christians. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 2,467 Brdh- 
mans, of whom 1,124 were females ; 2,081 Rajputs, including 1,001 females; 
and 858 Baniyds (2 9 females); whilst the great mass of the population is com- 
prised in the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 
25,616 souls (11,406 females). The principal Brdhman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (2,335) and Sdraswat. The chief Rajf>6t clan 
is the Chauban (1,263). The Baniyds belongs to the Agarwdl (717 Gatah, 
Rdja-ki-Biradari, Mahesari, and Kastogi subdivisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Mdli (1,306^, Chamdr (6,821), Jdt (7j663), 
and Sdiii (1,110). Besides these, the lollowing castes comprising less than one 
thousand members are found in this parganah ;—Taga, Burhdi, Kahdr, iiajjdm, 
Julaha, Kbakrob, Fakir, Sonar, Gadariya, Kurahdr, Kayath, Abir, Jogi, Bhar- 
bbunja, Kaldl, Lohar, Gujar, Nat, Bhat, Malldh, Chlilpi, Dhobi, Ramaiya, Dhtina, 
and Barwa. Of Musalmdns, those who are not classed as Shaikhs (1,673), 
Sayyids (629), Mughals (40), and Pathdns (293), are entered as without distinc- 
tion. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 
the same census. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 608 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests^ 
doctors, and the like ; 1,564 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 715 in commerce, in buying, 
soiling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 6,854 in agricultural operations; 2,878 in industrial occupations, aria 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,582 persons returned as labourers and 
346 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 1,867 as landholders, 14,860 ^as eultivators, 
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nnil 25,556 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricultare. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 689 males as able 
to read and^write out of a total male population numbering 22,956 souls. 

The parganah as at present constituted is a comparatively new one. A 
large portion of its area was comprised in the old parganah 
of Jh4Iu, which in 1596, the date of the Ain-i-Akhari, had a 
measurement of 26,795 Ughaa (about 616,746| acres) and a revenue of 2,37,809 
ddma (about Bs. 5,945). The prevailing caste was at this time the Jdt In 
the reign of Muhammad Sh4h (1719-1748) a member of that tribe, R4o Jet 
Singh, increased the size of the parganah by adding to it portions of Bijnor. 
What further changes took place under the rule of the Path&ns and the NawAb 
Vazir (1748-1801) are uncertain ; bat after the cession of Bohilkhand to the 
British (in 1801) we find the parganah distributed amongst three new parga- 
nahs. of the Moradabad district, Jhalu, Dar&nagar, and Haldaur. In 1817 
these became a portion of the newly-formed district of Northern Moradabad, 
Nagina, or as it is now called Bijnor ; and in 1844 the existing parganah was 
created by adding to Ddr&nagar parts of the adjoining parganas of JhAlu and 
Haldaur.^ For general and fiscal history vide supra, pages 341,310, et aeq. 

DuAmpub, the capital of the parganah and tahsil so named in the 
Bijnor district, lies in north latitude 29°19', east longitude 78°34', 24 miles east- 
south-east of Bijnor. The unmetalled (3rd class) roads from Moradabad to 
HardwAr and Dhanaura to KAlAgarh cross in the town, where they are joined 
by another unmetalled (2nd class' line from Bijnor. According to the census 
of 1872 DhAmpur had a population of 6,555 persons, inhabiting a site of 79 
Bcres, at tbe rate of 83 to the acre. 

That site stands about 765 feet above the sea, and abounds, especially 
along its edges, with artificial ponds. Into one of these, 
Site and appearance. eastern edge, flows a great part of the surface drain- 

age of the town. The pond, again, overflows during the rains into the newly- 
risen Ekra brook, ^ near whose right bank DhAmpur is situated. Notwithstand- 
ing the preponderance of mud huts, the town has a goqdly number of substan- 
tial brick houses. Small though it is, its appearance is neat and thriving ; and 
Dbamptur is described by the Sanitary Commissioner in 1876 as “ one of the 
best-looking small towns in the province— a town of brick-paved public ways, 
admirably kept in cleanliness.” Of ways thus paved the principal is tbe 
bdzdr or main street, a wide and busy thoroughfare lined with handsome shops, 
chiefly those of dealers in ironware. Most of the smaller lanes have been brick- 
ed in the satae manner. There is no lack of good wells, and the drinking water is 

} 44 Yillagci from Jh&lu and 30 from Haldaur* * Sue pago S51. 
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mnoh praised. The town is aired by several open places bearing fine old trees. 

To its north stand the tahsili buildings ; to its south-east a 
hostel {sardi). The latter is an enclosure shaded by noble 
tamarinds, but surrounded by squalid thatched huts. The other public build« 
ings are a police station fist class), imperial post-office, and tahsili school. 
Some five or six good public latrines are scattered over the town. 

Dhdmpur owes its prosperity to its trade in ironware and other metal 
Trade and manu- goods. Its ironsmiths and braziers are celebrated within the 
factures, district, though for very little distance outside it. Iron locks 

plates, brass candlesticks and carriage ornaments,^ gongs and bolls of 
a mixture compounded from copper and lead, are produced in some abundance. 
Handsome matchlocks can be made on occasions, and for two specimens sent to 
the Paris Exhibition of 1867 a local gunsmith obtained a prize of 750 francs. 
The iron used at Dhampur is said to come chiefly from Hdthras. Markets are held 
twice a week, and there is a monthly fair. The following return, showing the 
imports and local consumption of various articles during two years, is the sold 
but withal a fair means of estimatinot the local trade : — * ' ' . \ . 


ATef imports in 

Consumption per head in 

1874-76. 

1876 77. 

1874-76. 

1867-77. 

a 

e9 

3 . 

P 

3 


1 

* 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Mds. 

Ra. 

Mds. 

Bs. 

Md. B. c. 

Rs. a. p. 

Md. B. c. 

Bs. a. p.. 

45,942 


39,846 


7 0 2 

•fS 

6 3 4 

... 

61 


42 


0 0 6 

ssa 

0 0 4 

.68 

11,603 


10,916 

sea 

0 30 3 

sat 

1 26 10 


331 


394 

sas 

0 2 Oi 

... 

0 2 7 

ses 

69,411 

2,731 

63,384 

3,844 

9 2 8 

0 6 8 

8 5 12 

0 9 11 

hd 665 

f •• 

1,023 

... 

... 

-.61 

t«4 


1,033 

ssa 

1,044 

... 

0 6 10 

• •• 

0 6 


6,695 

1,9'4 

4,760 

2 849 


0 4 8 

) 29 

7 0 

1,733 

3,373 

5,391 

6,367 


0 8 3 

0 32 14 

0 18 1 

... 

9,440 

... 

11,173 



tss 

a s « 

303 

••• 

1,1 aa 

... 

0 1 13 

... 

0 7 0 


... 

16,442 

e«9 

13,0)0 

Its 

2 8 2 

... 

1 15 

.»* 

1,835 


3,718 

... 

0 4 6 

SSS 

0 9 0^ 

*.6 

2,312 

••• 


• •6 

0 6 7 


*•« 


Articles. 


Offtiu .M 

Sngnr, refined 
Do , unrefined 
Ohi ... ... 

Other articles of 
food. 

Animals for slaugh- 
ter. 

Oil and oil-seeds 
Fuel, &c. ... 

Buildingmaterials... 
Drugs and spices ... 
Tobacco 

European cloth ... 
Matiye do. 

Hetals ... .(• 


^ i,c.i ornaments for the natif e rath or ox-carriage. 

55 
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The materials for this return were collected at the municipal octroi oni» 
posts. The town is a municipality under Act XV. of 1873, and its affairs are 
managed by a committee of 15 members, including three persons ex oficio and 
12 elected by the taxpayers. The municipal income and expenditure for two 
years may be thus shown — 


Beceipts. 

1874-76. 

1876*77. 

Expenditure. 

1874-76 

I87''-7T. 



Bs. 

Rs. 


Ka. 

Rs. 





Collection ... 

691 

696 


Opening balance ... 

2,261 

1,368 








IIcad~ofB.cei.. ... 

152 

61 


Class L Food and drink ... 

2,1S8 

2,348 








Supervision 

... 

• •• 


„ II. Aminala for slaugh- 

45 

53 





ter. 



Original works 

2,119 

L661 


III. fuel &c. 

266 

281 

Repairs ... ... 

78f) 

... 

1 ' 
O 

, „ ly. Building materials, 

165 

814 

Police 

1,234 

6,002 

O 

jg V. Drugs and spices, 

197 

295 

Education ... 

294 

19 


&c. 










Registration of births 

... 

ait 


„ VI. Tobacco 

61 

108 

and deaths, 




,, VII. Textile fabrics 

291 

277 

Lighting ... 

2*8 

226 


. „ VIII, Metals 

23 


Watering roads ... 


f ••• 


Total 

6,417 

3,671 

Drainage works ... 

... 

... 

Bents ••• 



Water supply 

«•# 

... 

Fines 

49 

90 

Charitable grants . . , 

S26 

.307 

Founds ..t 

' ) 


Conservancy 

624 

670 



> 226 

200 




Miscellaneous 

} 

1 

Miscellaneous 

140 

90 


Total 

6,692 

3,961 

Total 

6,678 

8,722 


The incidence of the octroi tax during 1876-77 was Re. 0-12-5 per head 
of population. Dr. Planck thinks that the appearance and condition of Dh&ra- 
pur bear very favourable witness to the amount of good which may be done 
by a judicious expenditure of municipal funds. With regard to the heading 
of conservancy,’’ we may notice that the sweepings of the town are sold and 
regularly carted off, to be consumed in the brick-kilns. 

The annals of Dhfimpur are brief. The first event of importance in its 
history was the defeat of the imperial forces under ^^tb-ud- 
din by the Rohillas under Dfindi Khan (about 1760): the 
next its pillage by the Pandours of Amir Kh&n (1805) ; and the last the attempted 
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plnnctef of its treasttry during the mutiny (1857). It became the headquarters 
of the tahsfl, vice Sherkot, in 1844. 

Dhampur, a tdhsil of the Bijnor district, comprises the parganahs of 
Dhfirnpur, Siohara, and Nihtaur. The total area according to the census of 1872 
contains 323 square miles and 376 acres, of which 223 square miles and 353 acres 
are cultivated. The area assessed with the Government revenue is given at 316 
square miles and 593 acres, of which 2 1 7 square miles and 476 acres are cultivat- 
ed, 63 square miles and 586 acres culfcurablo, and 35 square miles and 173 acres 
barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at Rs. 2,66,689 (or with 
cesses, Rs. 2,94,171)/ falling at Re. 1-4-7 on the total area. Re. 1-5-1 on the 
entire cultivable area, and Re. 1-13-10 on the cultivated area. The population 
numbered 169,134 souls (79,629 females), giving 522 souls to the square mile, 
distributed amongst 476 villages. The same statistics show 445 persons blind, 
34 lepers, 55 deaf and dumb, 10 idiots, and 11 insane persons in' the tahsfL 
A detailed description of that tahsil will be given in the articles on its con- 
stituent parganahs Dhampur, Siohara, and Nihtaur. 

Dhampur or Sherkot, a parganah in the Dhampur tahsil of the Bijnor 
Boundaries and district, is bounded on the east by the river Rimganga, 
wea, which separates it from parganah Afzalgarh of the Nagina 

tahsfl ; on the north by the same parganah and parganahs Barhapura and Nagina 
of the Nagina tahsil ; on the west by the river Qangan, which separates it from 
the Nihtaur parganah of its own tahsil ; and on the south by parganahs Burb- 
pur of the Chdndpur and Siohara of ija own tahsil. According to the revenue 
survey of 1868-70 the total area was 154 square miles and 270 acres, but the 
census of 1872 reduces that measurement by 3 square miles and 190 acres. 
Further details of area will be given in describing the last settleinont of land- 
revenue. In 1874 the parganah contained 248 estates, distributed over 240 
villages. 

Four perennial streams water the parganah and serve to demarcate its na- 
Physical geogra- iviVSil divisions. The Rdmganga, flowing from north to south, 
forms, as already mentioned, the eastern boundary ; while its 
tributary, the Khoh, entering further to the west, passes south-eastwards 
towards its junction with the larger river at Mukarpuri in the south-east- 
ern corner of the parganah. Swollen as they often are by numerous torrents 
from tho hills of Garhwdl, both Ramganga and Khoh are liable to sudden but 
quickly-passing floods, both are in the habit of capriciously changing their 
courses, and both are beset with treacherous quicksands. ^Btill further to the 

^ This revenue had fallen at the close of the calendar year 1876 to Rs. 2.6 C, 047, The total 
area« aa lately proclaimed by Government, is 822 square miles and 293 acres. 
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weflt/tbe Karula, a smaller and more orderly stream, traverses'the parganah 
from north to south. And lastly, the Gangan, flowing in the same direction, 
forms the western boundary. Both Kanila and Gdngan have deeply^cut 
beds, from which they seldom if ever diverge. As will be seen from the course 
of these four rivers, the general slope of the country is from north to south. 
There are no hills, the highest elevation being 779*4, and the lowest 724*2 feet 


above the sea. 

The surface of the parganah is divided into tracts of three well-marked des- 
criptions. The first, which occupies about two-fifths of the 
' total area,includes the belts of low alluvial land (i/iddiV) along 

the banks of the RSmganga and Khoh. Though on the whole well cultivated, 
these tracts contain occasional patches of barren soil overgrown with reeds 
and tall grasses useful for little besides thatching. Between these two basins, 
again, rises a comparatively high though limited plateau, 
Jungle, covered mostly with thorn-bushes and scrub ; and this 

constitutes the second of our three divisions. The third comprises the remain- 
der of the parganah, between the plain of the Khoh and the 
and bingar tracts. It occupies about one-half of the total area, and 

from the fact that it lies above the level of the river-basins is known as the 


Jungle, 


and b&ngar tracts. 


upland (bdngar) tract. 

Of the whole acreage of Dhampur loss than one-sixth is barren. Water 
is found at an average depth of 15 feet from the surface in the jungle and 
upland tracts, and of 8 feet in the alluvial lowlands ; while the Gangan canal, 
running for some distance parallel to the course of that river, affords further 
faciliti^ for irrigation. It was once proposed to water the same part of the 
parganah — that between the Karula and Gangan rivers — with a distributary 
(rdjbahay of the Eastern Ganges Canal, but a second work of this kind seems 
hardly required. Of the irrigation, 38 per cent, is from earthen wells, 21 per 
cent from the Gangan canal, the same percentage from ponds, and the small 
remainder from the rivers. It may here be noted that the parganah oontaioe 
no sheets of water sufficiently important to deserve the name of lake. 

In communications Dhampur cannot be considered rich. Its capital. 
Communications Dh&mpur, is the terminus of a 2nd class road from Bijnor, 
and trades, crossing-point, as is also Sherkot, of two 3rd-clasa 

highways. The largest town of the parganah is Sherkot. Here there exists a 
carpet manufacture, to which some reference will be hereafter made ; and, as 
already mentioned, the town of Dhampur can boast of some skilful metal- 
work. But the principal products of the parganah are its crops, and the prin-* 
^ Called the Akbarpur r6jbaha| but A^ara6ad was probably intended. 
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cipal exports its sugar and cotton. The following table shows the proportion 
in which the varions vegetable growths are sown for the 
^*^*^^*’ spring and autumn harvests : — 


A UTOMN. 



Percentage of 
cultivated area on 


which grown. 

Sugarcane 

... 8 76 

(Totton 

... 6 67 

Jo&r for fodder {chari) 

... *57 

Coaree rices 

... 99*81 

Fine rices «•• ,•« 

... 3*92 

Coarse autumn crops (jodr, bdjrat 

and kodon millets, tilt Ac.) 

... 805 



Spbing. 

Percentage of 
cultivated area on 



which grown. 

Wheat 

... 

... 16 97 

Parley ... 

... 

... 94i 

Gram vetch 

... 

... 1 77 


Wheat and barley mixed (goji) 4*9® 
Vegetables ... ... *77 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, 

mustard, peas, &c,) .«• 4*19 


67 77 

Add and left fallow for sugarcane 
crop of following autumu, 
(jpdndra) *«• . .«• 8‘1 1 

65 88 


31*06 

Add land left fallow fer crops of 

following spring (5clAa») ... 8 06 


84*19 


Land cultivated in autumn 


65' 88 


Ditto in spring 


... 34*19 


Total ... 100*00 


Of the cultivated area 5*1 per cent, is recorded as capable of bearing 
crops at both harvests, 31’6 as manured, and 18’2 as 
irrigated. The cultivated, barren, and other Sireas of tho 


Settlement areas. 


current settlement may be thus comparerl with those of the past : — 


Settlement. 

Un<i8sessable area in acres. 

Assessable area in acres. 

.9 

S 

3 

Barren (includ- 
ing villftge Bites 
and jungles.) 

s 

0 

a 

<0 

► 

Total. 

Cnltiirable fal- 
low (including 
groves). 

i 

% ' 

'cS 

.£5 

g 

Total. 

Former (survey of i8!^4-35) 

I7,4')3 

15.301 

82,704 

17,066 

46 TH 

63.820 

96S94 

Present (surrey of 1865-66) 

14.350 

9, 666 

17 916 

92,895 

69,C68 

82,4r3 

100,879 

Difference ... 


—12,78.1 

—14 7S8 

4-5,899 

4*t9.814 

4-18,643 

+ 3,855 


The large increase in total area is ascribed to alluvion by the Bamganga* 
It will be observed that this area is, according to the survey of 1865-66, 
1,549 acres, or over two square miles, loss than according to the revenue survey 
of 1868-70 ; but for this difference also fluvial action will suffice to account 
The apparent increase in cultivation is largely due to the decrease in revenue- 
free lands, with which it closely corresponds; for no details as to the extent of 
cultivation on such lands were furnished by the survey of 1834-85. 
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The current settlement i?vas effected by the late Mr. Carpenter. He 
^ j iti t divided the pargauah into three circles of assessment, cor- 
responding with the natural divisions already described. 
These were — L, the bAngar ; II., the khAdir of the Khoh and BAmganga ; and 
III., the jungle between those two rivers. Taking as the basis of his calculations 
a collection of money-leases for three selected years, Mr. Carpenter proceeded 1to 
assume rates of rent for the various kinds of soil in each circle ; and when 
sanctioned by the Board of Revenue these rates were as follows : — 


Name of circle. 

Rent-rate per acre on 

General 
rent-rate 
per acre. 

Manured 

Hoils, 

Siw4i. 

Mattiyar. 



Rs. a p. 

Rg. a p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a p. 

I.— Bangar 

7 0 0 

3 10 

3 3 0 

2 0 0 

4 2 0 

TT.-Kh4dir 

7 0 0 

3 1 0 

3 12 0 

2 4 0 

4 6 0 

III.— Jangle 

... 

... 


... 

S 4 0 


Two subsidiary circles — the khadir-bangar ” for villages divided partly 
between circles I, and II., and “ junglo-khAdir” for villages similarly shared 
by circles II. and II L— -were also formed, but for these no separate rent- 
rates were proposed. The character of siwdi^ maUiydr^ and bhdr soils has 
already been sufficiently explained,^ Calculated according to the above table, 
the gross rental of the parganah was Rs. 2,53,184 by soil, and Rs. 2,49,120 by 
general rates; and deducted from the larger of these sums at 50 per cent, the 
revenue would have been Rs. 1,26,592. But in assessing the circles village by 
village, it w^as found expedient in some cases slightly to exceed the sanctioned 
rates, and the demand was ultimately fixed at Rs. 1,27,585, excluding cesses. 
The following table compares the results and iacidenco of the new assessment 
with those of the old : — ■ 



llVOlDEaCB PBB AOUB 

it ■ — 

Total demand 

Settlement. 

On total area. 

On aesensahle area. 

1 On cultivated area 

(excluding cesses'). 


Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final, 

Initial. 

Final, 

Initial. 

Final, 

Former ... 

Fresent 

y 

Rs. a. p. 
1 7 7 

•»# 

Rs a. p 
15 8 

1 4 10 

Us. a. p. 
1 U 1 

Rs. a, p. 
1 9 S 
1 S 9 

Rs. a. p. 
2 9 0 

!Rs. a. p 

2 3 6 

1 9 0 

Rs. 

1,19,836 


Decrease ... | 

• •• 

0 0 10 

• ■a 

0 0 11 

i - 

0 10 6 

1 

• ••• 

4 , 64 $ 


^ See, for instance, the article on parganah Afzalgarh, page 379# 
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With the addition of the 10 per cent, cess, the new demand amounted to 
Rs. 1,40,673-8-0. It came into force on the 1st July, 1868. 

Tbe landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly Shaikhs and Chauh&ns, 
Proprietary classes whilst among their tenants Chaulians and S&nis tire most 
and tenantry. numerous. The following table will, however, show to 

what extent each class is represented amongst the payers of revenue and 
rent 


Landholders, 


Tenants,. 


Shaikhs 


<«■ 

••• 

630 

Chaubans 

• tt 



8,tI7 

Chaiih^na 




649 

Sani 

• •• 


ttt 

1,075 

Sayyids 




8iO 

Shaikhs 



• «s 

646 

Brahmans 

• •• 



82 

Jats 




448 

Kayaths 

% 

tea 


••• 

7? 

Brahmans 

• •t 


• at 

39S 

Mabajaoa 

*%• 

... 

... 

71 

Sayyids 



tvs 

• 69 

Pathaiis 




54 

Cihjars 



• v« 

160 

JaiB 



.*• 

8 

Juiahds 

««s 


-•« 

111 

Gujars 

•ft 

... 


6 

Banja ras 



ttt 

71 

iUsUnoia 

ttt 



4 

Ahirn 



• t» 

42 

Khatris 



... 

1 

Pathans 



• •• 

.36 

Others 

ttt 

... 


48 

Jhojhas 

• M 

stt 


9 






l»4was 

••• 

• • • 

• •• 

1 






Others 

• 

... 

vvt 

1,6^9 



Total 

••1 

1,840 



Total 

»«• 

8,764 


Alienations. 


Of the land assessed at settlement 16 2 per cent, was cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves ; 47*5 by their tenants with rights of occupancy ; and 
the remainder by tenauts-at-will. The census of 1872 estimates the amount 
paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at Rs. 2,62,862. 

The destruction of records during the rebellion of 1857 renders an account 
of land-transfers during the currency of the former settle- 
ment impossible. But it may be mentioned that in conse- 
quence of that rebellion 417 acres were confiscated from Musalmda pro- 
prietors and sold by Government to other MusalmAns, Rajputs, Baniyas*, 
Brahman^ and Kayaths. 

According to the census * of 1872, parganah Dhdmpur contained 193 
inhabited villages, of which 87 had less than 200 inhabit- 
ants ; 58 had between 200 and 500 ; 36 had between 500 
and 1,000 ; and 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000. The towns containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants were Sherkot (12,686) and Dhdrapur (6,555). 

The total population in 1872 numbered 84,630 souls (40,005 females , 
giving 560 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
65,782 Hindus, of whom 26,068 were females; 28,847 Musalmfins, amongst 
whom 13,937 were females ; and one Chri^ian. Distributing the Hindu popu- 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census shows 3,489 Brahmans, of 
whom 1,542 were females; 14,835 Rajputs, including 6,868 females; and 1,554 


Population. 
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Banij^as (709 females); whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in 
** the other castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 35,904 souls, 
(16,959 females). The principal Brahman subdivision found in this par* 
ganah is*the Ganr (3,243). The chief Rajput clans are the Chauhan (14,382) 
and Qahlot. The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (801), Raja-ki-Biradari, 
Sardogi, and Rastogi subdivision. The most numerous amongst the other 
castes are the Barhai (1,509), Mali (5,369), Hajjdm (1,075), Cham&r (11,538), 
Khdkrob (1,316), Gadariya( 1,225), Kumbar (1,379), and Jdt (5,849). Besides 
these, the following castes comprising less than one thousand members are 
found in this parganah : — Taga, K*ahar, Fakir, Sonar, Kayath, Ahir, Orh, 
Jogi, Bharbhunja, Kalal, Giijar, Nat, Banjara, Bhdt, Gosdin, Kamboh, Dhobi, 
Bamiya, Dhiina, Barwa, Vaishnavi, Mewati, Kanjar, and Darzi. The Mu- 
salmans are either distributed amongst Shaikhs (5,150), Sayyids, (219), Mughals 
(123), and Pathdns (427), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 630 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests^ 
doctors, and the like ; 2,732 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,275 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing keeping or lending money or goods, or in the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 1 1,736 in agricultural operations ; 5,834 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 4,701 persons returned as labourers and 
837 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 1,049 as landholders, 33,051 as cultivators, 
and 50,530 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 797 malta as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 44,625 souls. 

Parganah Sherkot is first mentioned in the Tabakdt-i-Akbariy^ which 
leads us to infer that in 1587 it was held by one Mir-Abu-l- 
Fath, By the Ain^i- Akbari^ a few years later, it is included 
in the Chdndpur district (dast'&r) of the Sambhal government and Debli pro- 
vince. It has now (1596) a revenue of 49,21,051 rfrfms (about Rs. 1,23,026) 
and an area of 19,870 Ughas (about 12,418 acres). But small as this area was, 
it probably included a part of the modern Afzalgarh. By what ircrements the 
parganah attained its present size cannot now be discovered In 1748, when 
wrested from the emperor by the Rohillas, it was the fief of Safdar Jang, being 
^ Dowson’t edition of Elliot’s HUtoriaM^ V, 863 . 
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apparently known as both Dhitnpar and Sherkot.^ To Safdar Jang’s descend- 
ants it reverted in 1774, on the annexation of Rohllkhand by the Nawdb Vazir. 
Its general and fiscal history since the cession (1801) to British rule have been 
incidentally mentioned in that of the district. 

Ganj, Ganj-askin, ou Euskineganj^ — S ee DarXnaqah. 

Haldaur, a market-town in the Daranagar parganah of the Bijnor 
tahsil and district, stands on the junction of three unmctallcd roads, 10 miles 
from Bijnor. The population of 1872 was 4,323. Haldanr has an imperial 
post-office and several temples, not, however, of any architectural importance^ 
The markets are hold on Sundays and Thursdays. The name Haldaur is said 
to have been derived from one Halda Siiigb, reputed ancestor of a compara- 
tively modern Chauhan family, to whom the place now gives the title of Raja.^ 
It is not unlikely, however, to be identical with Hardaur, defined by Sir 
H. 'Elliot as the oblong mound raised in villages and studded with flags for 
the purpose of averting epidemic diseases. 

Jatianabad, a village of parganah Daranagar, stands on the left bank of 
the Ganges, 12 miles from Bijnor, and had in 1872 a population of 1,373 inha- 
bitants. The place is remarkable for the tomb of Nawab Shujaat Khan which 
stands picturesquely ou the overhanging bank of the river. The shrine is sur- 
rounded by a quadrangular wall of block kankar, enclosing an area of about 10 
acres. The gateway by which this enclosure is entered is enfaced on the inner 
side ^ith grey sandstone, and on the outer was once adorned with encaustic 
tiles. The tomb stands on a raised masonry basement about 10 feet high, which 
Is ascended by stone steps. This basement is enfaced not only with the same 
grey stone as we saw on the gate, but also with red sandstone of Agra, The 
sarcophagus is of white marble ; the tomb is railed in with a light lattice- work 
of red stpne, and is covered by a cupola of grey sandstone, supported by high 
pillars of the same material. Ou the lower part of the cupola are engraved 
texts from the Knran. Both tomb and gateway are now much dilapidated. 
Confiscated for the rebellion of their owners iu 1857-58, they were conferred 
by Government on the loyal family of Haldaur. This family have for some 
years paid a small salary to the custodian of the shrine, and have now assigned 
a small piece of land as a permanent provision for his maintenance, 

Jalalabad, a flourishing little town in tho Najfbabad parganah and 
tahsil, stands on the unmetalled road between Bijnor and Najlbabad, 19 miles 
from the latter. It had in 1872 a population of 3,001 inhabitants. So much 
of the road just mentioned as passes through Jaldlabad itself is well paved with 

^ Hamilton’s page 84. • Raja Maharaj Singh {aupraf p. 324) has here a hand- 

some house, occupied by himacll and his undo, Kuar BuddU Singb. 
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brick-oii-edge. The importance of Jalaldbad is chieSy historical. It is said to 
have been founded by the aged emperor Jaldl-ud-din Khilji (1288-1295), and 
Tvas towards the close of Akbar’s reign (159d the capital of a pargauah called 
after itself. About 1755 however, when Najib-ud-daula removed the head 
quarters and altered the name of that parganah to Najibabad, the glory of Jalal- 
abad departed. 

Jhalu, an important market town in the Ddranagar parganah of the 
Bijnor tahsil, stands on the Dharnpur road, 6 miles oast-south-east of Bijnor. 
It had in 1872 a population of 5,979, distributed with au average density of 
about 45 per acre over a site of 143 acres. About that site itself, which lies 
in a flat plain some 785 feet above the soa, there is nothing remarkable, nor is 
the town noticeable for any public buildings. The proximity of Bijnor renders 
such structures unnecessary, and there is neither police station nor post-office. 
Once the capital of a parganah named in the Aln4^Akhari after itself, JhSlu in 
1844 subsided into the position of an agricultural town with markets twice a 
w^eck. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is however in force, and in 1876-77 
the house-tax thereby imposed gave with miscellaneous receipts and the balance 
from the preceding year (lls. 165 ) a total income of Rs. 889. The expenditure, 
which consisted principally of police, conservancy, and public works charges, 
amounted to Rs. 751. In the same year the town contained 1,401 houses, of 
which 1,053 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re, 0-11-0 per 
house assessed and Re. 0-2-0 per head of population. • 

KasimpuuGauhi, atownin the Afzalgarh parganah and Nagina tahsil of 
the Bijnor district, is situated near the right bank of the Banaili river, 43 miles 
from Bijnor. The population amounted by the last census to 2073. lu its 
immediate vicinity the town is better known by the name of Qarhi Maniyawdla. 
A market is held here on Wednesdays. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) 
is in force at Kasimpur Garhi, and in 1876-77 the house^tax thereby imposed 
gave with miscellaneous receipts and the balance of the preceding year 
(lis. 117) a total income of Rs. 897. The expenditure, which consisted princi- 
pally of police, conservancy, and public works charges, amounted to Rs. 789, 
In the same year the town contained 781 houses, of which 660 were assessed 
with the tax, the iucidenco being Re. 1-0-9 per house assessed and Se. 0-3-1 
per head of population. 

Kauiua or Kotdwira, a hamlet in the extreme eastern corner of parganah 
Najibabad, stands on the Garhwal frontier, 34 miles from Bijnor. The popu- 
lation in 1872 numbered only 11 souls. Here is a police station of the 3rd 
class, built beside the forest road from Najibabad to Srinagar (in Garhwal), 
There are also a district post-office aud traffic registration outpost. 
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JfefRATPyR, the chief to vrn of tbeparganah so named in the Najfbabad 
tahsil of the Bijnor district, stands at the meeting of the unmetalled roads from 
Bijnor and Mandawar to Njyfbabad, 10 miles from Bijnor. The river Mfilia 
flows*about a mile to the west of the town. The population, which according to 
the last census was 0,579, is largely sprinkled with Path^iis and Jdts. Kirat- 
pur has two muliallas or wards, Kiratpur and Basi. The former is the oldest, 
and is said to have been founded in the reign of Bahlol Lodi — that is, tlie middle 
of the fifteentli century. The latter was peopled by Patb&ns in the middle of 
the last century, when one of Ali Muhammad’s officers ^ built the castle whoso 
remains still exist. These remains aro however situated, not in Basi, .but 
in Kiratpur muhalla. Walls of great strength aro still standing on either 
side of the main gateway, while within there is a liandsome and well-preserved 
mosque. Of the principal quarters inside the fort ruins only remain, but some 
of the smaller buildings are still inhabited. Below one of the ruins is a cellar 
which may have been used either as a cool retreat in summer or a dungeon; 
and within the ramparts is one of those magnificent masonry wells so often found 
in the interior of Indian fortresses. Adjoining the fort, on the outside, is a large 
masonry tank, constructed by the same chief. But both fort and tank, which a 
sale in execution of decree has lately transferred from the possession of the 
founder’s descendants, aro fast crumbling to decay. A portion of the castle wall 
was blown up after the mutiny by the orders of Government. To the east of 
Basi muhalla are the ruins of a court and office, enclosed by four largo brick 
walls. 

The public buildings still in use are a 1st class police station, an 
imperial post-office, and a small and ill-kept inn for natives. The bazar or prin- 
cipal street is long and narrow, but has been recently paved. A market is held 
on Fridays; but the town can boast of little trade, and the only peculiar manu- 
facture is that of lacquered chairs and boxes. These are produced to the value 
of about Hs. 500 yearly, but seldom find their way outside the district. Dr* 
Planck, who visited Kiratpur about ten years ago, describes it as a filthy and 
squalid town. Since then much has undoubtedly been done to improve ita 
condition, but much yet remains to bo done. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chiiiki- " 
diri Act) is in force here, and in 1876-77 the house-tax thereby imposed gave 
with miscellaneous receipts and the balance of the preceding year (Rs. l,5SS) a 
total income of Rs. 3,354. The expenditure, which consisted chiefly of police, 
conservancy, and public works charges, amounted to Rs. 2,677. In the same 
year the town contained 2,800 Louses, of which 2,300 were assessed with the 

1 Said to have been Fateh Kbjin Khaneaman; but probably Dundi or fstUl more likely) 
l^ajib Kbin* 
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taz^ tho incidence being Be. O^li-1 pei; bouse abiessed and Be. 0-8-9 .{)or head 
of population. 

Ei^atfub, a parganah in the Najibabad iahsfl of the Bijnor district, 
_ . , . is bounded on the east by parganabs Akbarabad and Najib- 

abad, bath of its own tahsil ; on the north by parganah Na- 
jfbabad and the Ganges, which separates it from the Saharanpur district ; on the 
west by parganah Mandawar; and on tho south-west and south by parganah Bij- 
hor, both of the Bijnor tahsil. According to tho reveniio survey of 1868-70 
the total area was 86 square miles and 425 acres, but the census ofjl872 adds 
410 acres to that measurement. Further details of area will be given in describ- 
ing the last settlement of land-revenue. In 1874, Kiratpur contained 207 
estates/distributed over 170 villages. 

The classic river Mdlin disjoins the parganah into two unequal parts. En- 
Physical geogra- taring on the eastern or Najibabad frontier, this stream passes 
westward as if to join tho Ganges, but suddenly changes 
its course, and, flowing from north to south, issues from the south-west frontier 
•vinto Bijnor, Owing to the presence of this, its only river besides the Ganges, 
Kiratpur may be divided into three w’ell-defined tracts. The first occupies 
considerably more than half the total area, and includes the whole of tho par- 
ganah^ south and east of the M6lin basim It is a fertile plateau, somevyhat 
^ised above the level of tho second tract, which is the alluvial plain of the 
M&lin. itself.' On the other side of this narrow plain rises the third tract, com- 
prising the remainder of the parganah. Tho general slope of the country is 
from north to south, tho highest observed elevation above tho sea being 851*1 
feet, and the lowest 760 4 feet, on the Bijnor boundary. The parganah is fairly 
cultivated, and less than one-seventh of its whole surface is barren. Water 
for the crops may be obtained in wells at an average depth of 25 feet from the 
surface, but more than four-fifths of the irrigation is from the numerous ponds* 
In the south of the parganahs these often attain the size of small lakes, and one 
of the largest may be seen within the township of Kiratpur itself. It was once 
proposed to extend irrigation by bringing the main line of the Ettsteru 
Gang^ Canal through the eastern border. 

Although five unmetalled roads converge upon the chief town Kiratpur, 
Communications parganah is but ill-provided with highways. Metalled 

and trade. roads there are none ; but the Ganges is navigable through- 

"'t)ut the whole of its short course along the frontier, and supplies an udditional 
commercial route. Besides Kiratpur there are several large market-villages, such 
fti Banehra and Kotla, where the agricultural products of the pargtoah find a 
* tale. The manufactures are all of the simplest kind, and perhaps the only 
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torfcicle of luxT}ry firodiioed is the laoqtiersd faruHure already mentioned as pro-' 
pared at Kiratpur. ^ The following list shows the proportion in which the chief 
pTodacts of the pargauahj its various eropS; are sown for the sparing and 


autamn harvests 

AcTUMa. 


Percentage of 
cultivated 
area. 

Sugar-cane ••• ... S80 

Cotton ... * ... ••• 7‘23 

Jbrfr for fodder (cAan) 2*19 

Coarse rices M* ••• 16-97 

Ptne rices ••• ••• •73 

Coarse autumn crops bajra, 
and ftodon millets, til, &g.} 16 76 


Srnxira. 




Percentage of 

Wheat ... 

cultivated 

area. 

M. 18*92 

Barley 


4 63 

Gram vetch 

■ •f 

4*29 

Wheat and barley mixed (yoji) 


6 2P 

Vegetables 

• •• 

*30 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, mus- 
tard, peas, &c.) ... 

IMS 


63*68 

Add land left fallow for sugarcane 
^crop of following autumn (pdiuira)^ 9*76 


34*02 

Add land left fallow for crops of 
following spring (,bdhan) S’65 


63*43 


36*67 


Xand cultivated in autamn ••• 63*437 

Ditto in spring .«• ••• 36 57 

Total loooa 




Of the cultivated area, 3*5 per cent is recorded as capable of bearing crops 

at both harvests, 32*4 as manured, and 8*5 as irrigated* 
Settlement areas. . , / , , « , 

The cultivated, barren, and other areas of the current set- 


tlement may be thus compared with those of the past : — 


■..i 

* 

Unassessahle area in acres. 

Assessable area 

in acres. 

09 

Settlement. 

Barren (inclnd- 
iog village 
sites). 

d 

2 

1 

> 

Totd, 

- 

.2 s 

II- 

S'-'® 

S > o 

% 

> 

% 

O 

-i 
. '3 

H 

Total area in acr 

Former (survey of 
* 1834). 

9,264 

9,140 

18,394 

7,627 

28.447 

86,074 

64,468 

‘Present (survey of 
1864-66 

7,706 

529 

8,236 

9,798 

38,168 

47,966- 

66,191 

Difference 

-1,648 

-8.611 

i - 

-10,169 

+2,171 

+ 9,711 

+ 11,882 

+ 1,723 


It will be observed that the total area according to the later of 
two survj^ is :626 acres less than that according to the still later revenue siw- 
veynf 1868-70. No alluvion which could have taken place on its limited rivar- 
/&ce will fccount for iheilargo increase shown by the above table in the gross 
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V measurojnent of theparganah. That iacreaso is probaMy duo to the -greater 
accuracy of the survey in 1864-66; and the decrease in barren area may per^ 
baps be assigned to the same cause. About two-thirds of the advance in cul- 
tivation must be ascribed to the resumption of revenue-free lands^ whose area 
was not, until assessed with revenue^ recorded. 

The current settlement was the work of the late Mr. Carpenter. He first 
The current settle- divided the parganah into throe circles of assessment^ correa- 
ponding with its natural divisions already Hescribcd. These 
were — I, the Kiratpur circle, including the whole of the parganah south and 
east of the Mulin basin, and named after the town of Kiratpur, which lay within 
it; II, the Barampur circle, consisting of the Malin basin itself, and including 
amongst other villages that of Barampur, from which it took its name ; and 
IIL, the Tisotra circle, comprising the village of Tisotra and the rest of the 
parganah north and west of the Malin plain. Besides those a subsidiary circle, 
named the khadir-bdngar, was formed for villages lying partly in the 2n(J 
and partly in the 3rd circle ; and nine villages in the north-west corner of the 
parganah were assessed with the Ndgal circle of Najibabad, which in situation 
and soilthey closely resembled. The next step was to assume rates of rent for 
the various kinds of soil in each circle ; aud when sanctioned by the Board of 
Revenue these rates stood as follows : — 


Naroe of circle. 

Bsnt-batb pkb acrb on 

£ 

ei 

o 

a 

o 

o 

Manured 

Biw6i. 

Siw&i. 

Mattiy&r. 

Bhfir- 

siwdi. 

Bh(>r. 


Rb. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Ra, s. p. 

I, Kiratpur ... 

7 12 6 

2 12 6 

2 12 1 

2 7 0 

1 14 8 

4 3 or 

II. Barampur «.« 

10 9 8 

4 1 8 

3 117 

3 13 0 

2 6 0 

7 I 0 

Ill, Tisoti'a 

• •• 

d 14 7 

4 11 I 

1 12 2 

7 6 2 

2 8 2 


The character of the soils here mentioned has already been sufficiently 
explained in the articles on Akbarabad, Bijnor, and other parganahs. For the 
subsidiary or khddir-bangar circle no separate rates were proposed. The 
application of the above standards gave for the whole parganah a rental of 
Rs. 1,72,761 by general, aud Rs. 1,58,461 by soil rates; and deduced from tbe ' 
larger of these sums at 50 per cent, the revenue would have been Rs. 8 6, 380-8-0. 
But in assessing the circles village by village it was found necessary sometime®' 
to slightly exceed the sanctioned rates, and the demand was eventually fixed 
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at Ra. 86 excluding cesses. " The follbwiflg table compares the results and 
incidence of the new assessment with those of the old:-— 


Settlement. 


Ihciduncb per aobb 


On total area, O/i aeeeetable area. On cultivated area. 


Initial. Final, Initial. 


Total demand (exclud'- 
ing cesses). 



Former 

Pipsent 

Decrease 


Rs, a. p. Rs. a p. Rs. a. p Rs. a. p, Ra. a. p|H3. a. p. 
•M 1 15 3 I 12 10 2 7 4 2 1 e! 3 1 lo| 2 10 1 


lo 


Ss. 

I,0»>,817 

86,830 



With the addition of tho 10 per cent, cess the now demand amounted 

to Rs. 95,548-8-8. It came into force on the Ist July, 1867. % 

The landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly Shaikhs and Jafe, whilst 

^ . . amonff their tenants Jats and Rawas are most numerous. 

Proprietary classes. lT i i* i .h i i , . * 

Bat the annexed list will show at a glance the proportion m 

which these and other classes are represented amongst the revenue and rent 

payers of the parganah. The tract here tilled by Rawas, and namecrafter them 

RawSpura, is styled by Mr. Markham the finest portion of tho district.” 


Shaikhs 

Jats 

JS^yyids 

hixvfai 

Pathaus 

Rrahmans 

Kayaiths 

Mah&jans 

H4]puta ' 

Bii^hnofs 

Kbatrls 

O^rs . 


Landholders, 


Tenants, 




• M 

789 

J&ts ... 

... 


1,213 

• •• 

••• 


513 

R5was 



I,ii82 




4-2 

Shaikhs ... 

••• 

MS 

471 



• «, 

371 

Brahmans 


1 1 . 

249 

••• 

• t* 


310 

Cbdiihans 

• •• 

... 

229 



... 

169 

Pttthans 

f 


137 


«ef 

• •• 

80 

Sants 

»•» 

■ss 

134 


*•.* 

vss 

01 

Gujars 


• tt 

134 


... 


16 

8ayyida 

• I » 

• tl 

122 


••• 

• •• 

3 

Juldhas ... 



8 


MS 

• •s 

3 

Others ms 

•• • 

sst 

721 

se» 

tst 

.(• 

31 






I 

Of the land assessed at settlement, 23-3 per cent, was cultivated by the, 
proprietors themselves, 48*0 by their tenants with rights of occupanev, and 
,^.Temainder by tenants-at-wilL The census of 1872 estimates tho amount, 
paid by J»nant8 to landlords as rent and cesses at Rs. 1,00,288, but this is- aa 
obvious error. As already shown, the revenue of the former settlement reached 
the sum of Rs. J, 00, 317, while the rental calonlatod as a basis for the present 
very moderate assessment amounted to as much as Rs. 1,72,761. 
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Alienationa. 


Th(> available materials are Insuffioient for an exbanstive and aocnrate 
account of tho land-transfers whicli took place during the 
currency of the last settlement. But some idea of the extent 
to which estates changed hands may be formed from the following table, which 
shows approximately the area held by agricultural and non-agricultural classes 
at the close of each decade between 1840 and 1870, as well as that confiscated 
on account of rebellion in 1857-58^ : — 


Year. 

1 

[Total revenue- 
paying area, in 

acres. 

Land held by 
agricultural 
classes, in 
acres. 

Land held by 
non-agricultu- 
ral classes, in 
acres. 

Land confisca- 
ted for rebel- 
lloo, iu acres. 





*.. 

1 1,#S8 


Hence it appears that tho non-agricultural classes — money-lenders, trades- 
men, and Government servants — who at the opening of the period under review 
held only 4 8 of the revenue-paying area, possessed at its close as much as 6*9. 
Tho increase of their domains was, however, less marked than in any other par- 
gaiiah for which trustworthy statistics exist Of the total acreage transfer-^ 
red during the 30 years, 34*0 per cent, passed into the possession of these 
classes, and tho remainder into that of Pathans, Jats, and other agricultural 
tribes. Theprincipal losers were Sayyids and Jdts, who parted respectively with 
'4t2’2and 30*2 of all the alienated land. In the last ten years of the above 
table the commercial classes seem to have added little to their acres ; and it is 
possible that the rise in prices after the mutiny enabled the old proprietors to 
hold their own without recourse to the money-lenders. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah TJiratpur contained 122 in- 
habited villages, of which 54 had less than 200 inhabitants j 
47 had between 200 and 500 ; 14 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; 4 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and 2 had between 2,000 and 3,00(X 
The only town containing more than 6,000 inhabitants was Kiratpur, with a 
population of 9,579. The total population in 1872 numbered 49,934 souls (23,4421 
females), giving 574 to the square mile. / Classified according to reKgion, 
there were 30,262 Hindus, of whom 13,763 were females ; and 19,672 filuaal** 
rnfins, amongst whom 9,679 were females. Distributing tho Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 1,525 Brahmans, of whom 

i4GompUca from a report on alienations submitted by the settlement officer to the 
4f lleYenue m Augnsst, 1873. 


Population. 







' -lli' 

¥ld vere fenlaleis^ ; ^ Rajputs, including 229 females; and 1,299 Bamyai 
(&78 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population comprisedm '^^thl- 
bther^ijastes ’’ of the census returns shows a total of 26,923 souls, of whom - 
12,238 are females. The principal Brahman subdivision found in this parga^ . 
nah is the Gaur (1,451). The chief Rdjput clan is the Chauhdn. The Baniyaa 
belong to the Agarwdl (659), Qatah, Edja-ki-Birddari (207), and Rastogi sub-^ 
divisions* The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Barhdi (l,187)i 
Ohamdr (8,776,) and Jdt (4,032). Besides these, the following castes comprising 
less than one thousand members are found in this parganah : — Taga, Mdli, Kahdr, 
Hajjdm, Juldha, Khakrob, -Fakir, Sonar, Gadariya, Kumhar, Kayath, Jogif 
Bharbhunja, Kaldl, Lohdr, Gujar, Nat, Sani, Rawa, Chhipi, Vaishnavi, and ■ 
Machhera. The Musalmans are either distributed amongst Shaikhs (4,176), 
tSayyids 1,237, Mughals (425), and Patbans (1,202) or entered as without 
distinction. 


* The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 

Occupations. v*... 

^ adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 364 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 

doctors, and the like ; 2,263 in domestic service, as personal servants, wator- 

'carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o. ; 908 in commerce, in buying, 

iaelling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 

br goods ; 5,424 in agricultural operations ; 3,215 in industrial occupations, 

b,rts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 

inineral, and animal. There were 3,763 persons returned as labourers and 

450 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespecti ve 

ago or sex, the same returns give 748 as landholders, 14,474 as odltivaiors, 

and 34,712 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. TI^i; 

'educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 873 males as able 

to read and write out of a total male population numbering 26,492 souls. r V 

Iti Ain^i^Akbari (1,595) KIratpur is entered as aparganalvor mahtt 

History Sambhal government and Dehli province. It had a(p ' 

that time an area of 80,973 Mghas (about 50,608 acres^ 

and a revenue of 24,10,609 ddms (about Rs. 60,265); while Jdts and Tagai 

^Brahmans were its prevailing tribes. It has since then increased slightly ii| 

4 size, but undergone no important changes. Its general and fiscal hisiary may 

be gathered from those of the district already givem 

V KotkIdir or fl&ji Muhammadpur, a large village of parganah £arb4^ 
|>ura, stands on the Najibabad frontier, 29 miles from Bijnor^ The popitlatiftn 
amounted in 1872 to 2,606 persons. Clio 3rd class road from Nagina to - 


History. 



timm* 

' Kauria passes through the village, which has a disi;riot post-oiBce aad poHel 
. htttposfc (4th^class station) 

MandAwar, the venerable capital of the Manddwar parganah in tha 
Bijnor tahsQ, is situated on the crossing of two unmetalled (3rd class) roads^ 

' 8 miles north of Bijnor. It had in 1372 a population of 7,622 persons, 
biting a site of 143 acres, at a density of over 53 per acre. 

The town, which has an average elevation of some 776 feet above the sea^ 

occupies a space of about | X 4 a mile, not far from 
Site and appearance, . , , , „ . mi , i , a 

right bank of the Mmin. The more ancient part of the sitj^ 

is a mound about half a mile square,. raised some 10 feet above the rest of the 
town, which flanks it on its western and northern sides. This mound is covetr 
ed with modern buildings, but abounds in large bricks, a sure sign of antiquity. 
In its midst is a ruined fort 300 feet square, with a height of 6 or 7 feet above 
the rest of the mound ; and in its south-eastern corner stands the cathedral 

mosqtie {Jdmi masjid)^ said to have been built on the site and with the 

materials of an older Hindu temple. As many of the squared blocks of grey 
sandstone which compose this building bear cramp-holes on their outer face, 
there can be no doubt that they must once have belonged to an older struc- 
ture, The town has no modern edifices of any interest or beauty. It is buil| 
chiefly of mud, and fine brickwork houses might almost be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. In one of such buildings lives the principal resident, a 
member of the ancient Baniya family who will shortly be mentioned as having 
settled here in the twelfth century. The bdzar is a large sleepy street in wbicli 
^parentJy little business is transacted. The public offices are a policc-statipn 
(8rd class) and imperial post-office. Manddwar has several fine old w.eU§, and 
its inhabitants struck Dr. Plimck ten j^ears ago as caring more for conservap< 3 |r 
tiban those of most towns in the district. 

To the north-east of the town, about one mile from tho fort, stands anotfier 
large mound, crested by tho village of Madiya or Mandiya ; and between the two 
lies a largo tank called Kuada Tal, surrounded by numerous smaller mounds 
which are said to be the remains of buildings. General Cunningham believes, 
tnerefore, thirt these two places once formed a single town about IJ mile long 
by half a mile broad, or miles in circuit. Six or eight hamlets, also knowa 
^as MandSwar, surround the town. To its south-east lies the Pirwdli Tdl, a deep 
irregularly ihaped sheet of water nearly half a mile in length, but not Ihore 
than 300 feet broad at the widest part. Filled in the rains by a sm^l 
course from the north-east, and disposing of its surplus waters to the MaU% 
this pool is but part of a natural drainage lino, deepened by the excavatii^;^, 
'ca^lh for the bricks of tliq town. But the Buddhists of the seventh eSfaha^ 



wiwwi. ' 

'liiiefffld r£ to hive Boon produced some six hundred yoaw before by an OSrtli- 
tefcend connected q«ake which accompanied the death of their renowned saJ^t 
adtn the FtrwaJi TM, Vimala Mitra. The legend has been thus paraphrased^ by* 
Cieueral Cunningham 

On pasting the stupa of his master Sanghabhadra, Vimala Mitra placed his hand on ' 
his heart, and with a sigh expressed a wish that he might live to compose a work which 
should lead all the students of India to renounce the * Groat Vehicle’ (Mahaydna), and whioh 
should blot out the name of Vasubandlm (a Mahayuua prophet) for ever. No sooner had he 
spoken than he was seized with frenzy, and five spouts of burning hot blood gushed from hla ’ 
ihoiithc Then, feeling himself dying, he wrote a letter expressing his repentance for having 
tnallgned the Mab»y*ina, and hoping that bis fate might serve as a warning to all students. At 
these words the earth quaked, and he expired instantly. Then the spot, irhere he died suddenly 
•anh and formed a deep ditch. The brethren of Vimala Mitra, who were Sarvnstivddas ot 
students of the ' Lesser Vehicle’ burned his body and raised a stupa over hiif 
felfes. It must be remembered that Hwen Thsang, who relates the legend, was a zealous 
follower of the Mahayfina, This legend, ns well as several others, would seem to show that 
there was a hostile and even bitter feeling between these two great sects of the Buddhist 
community.” 

The Btupa erected over the remains of Vimala Mitra stood probably 
Sites of Buddhist » mango grove on the western side of the Pirw&li 

buildings identified. oldest grovos in India, for a 

plantation of mangoes (an-mo4o) occupied exactly the same spot when visited 
by Hwen Thsang in 634, The neighbourhood of the town was at that timo 
enriched with memorials of other ‘‘ Lesser Vehicle” doctors, and the sites of 
such buildings have been identified with some show of precision by the writer 
just quoted. Thus the village of Ldlpur,^ perched on a mound about three-, 
quarters of a mile to the south-south-east of the cathedral mosque, and built 
partly of ancient bricks, represents the small monastery of Gunaprabha. North 
Again of Ldlpur, and just half a mile from the mosque, is the shrine of one Bid&yai 
Sh&^, Also constructed from the materials of more aged remains. This is believed 
to occupy the site of Sanghabhadra’s great monastery; and another small Mus-* 
liin shrine or hermitage {takia) 200 yards west-north-west of Hiddyat’s marks 
the former position of Sanghabhadra’s stupa. It should bo mentioned that 
Gunaprabha was a pervert from the tenets of the Greater to those of the Lessor . 
Vehiolo. fle was a verbose controversialist, and in the monastery at LAlpur 
cbtliposed one hundred treatises against the sect he had abandoned. ’ Wi& a - 
to His fOclamation a holy man of that sect conveyed him thrive to heaven, 
to ai^giie w ith and be convinced by Maitreya Bocldhisatva. Gunajprabha had 
iild’ intent' ion of being convinced ; but he liked what he had seen of heaven, and 

l^hHin Bl. Stanislaus Julien’s Iltvcn Thsang t a work quoted above, page 3i3. ■ The 

o ccurs in General Cunningham’s descripUun, but not in.tbe Revenue Board’s or Revenue 
mat) 



pSfibA to ho taken there again# Hia former eoirduotoir J^etafleha treated 
leqaest withoontemptuous silencer; and Gunaprabha rushed otf to the forests, hie 
^lieart full of hatred and rage. Here he meditated awhile ; but meditation could 
bring no comfort to one who was entangled In the net of self-pride (atmamada)^^ 
His further history we are not told. Saaghabhadra was, as already mentioned, 
the preceptor of Vimala Mitra. He died in the great monastery near Mandd- 
war ; and his death is ascribed to the chagrin with which he heard his argur 
ments confuted by Vasubandhu — a fable resembling the statement that Keats 
was killed by a review. He flourished about the beginning of the Christian 
era* 


Markets are held at Manddwar twice a week. In the town is a small 
Trade and manu- mache manufactory, where little boxes, pen-trays, 

factures. amj paper-knives, similar to those of Biidaun,* are produced. 

After remarking that such work is coloured gilt and figured rather tastefully, 
Mr. Markham observes that the industry would repay encouragement. At 
present the goods are made only to order. The price of a native writing-case is 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 7, but for some other kinds of box as much as Rs. 25 each is 
paid, V The Chaukiddri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force hero, and in 1876-77 the 
house-tax thereby imposed gave with miscellaneous receipts and the balance 
from the preceding year (Rs. 243) a total income of Rs. 1,189-12-7. The 
expenditure, which consisted of police, conservancy, and public works charges^ 
amounted to Rs. 960. In the same year the town contained 1,935 houses, of 
which 1,362 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re. 0-1 l-O per house 
'assessed and Re. 0-2-0 per head of population. 

Enough has been said of its early Buddhists to show the great age of 
Manddwar ; but it can perhaps claim a higher antiquity 
History. first-century squabbles between Vasubandhu and San** 

ghabhadra. Mr. Vivien de St. Martin suggests that its people may be the 
Mailice mentioned about 300B.C. by the Greek ambassador Megasthenes. To " 
St. Martin, also, belongs the credit of having first published the identity of 
Manddwar with the Madipur of HwenThsang, General Canning-^ 

ham, who had already made privately the same identification, confirmed it by" 
later researches on the spot. The Chinaman found Manddwar in 634 the capi^ ^ 
tal of a separate kingdom, ruled by a Sddra monarch ; and his desortptioli if 
that kingdom, its people, its metropolis, its Buddhist sects and buildings, has *' 
been summarized above® When next we hear of the town, it is a heap of ruins 
in the forest. Early in the twelfth century (1114) some enterprising Agarwdla 

i Jullen't Hyren Thsang, pagSfl 220-222. The story of Qanaprabha la not told by GeasraL 
Canningham. ; Fage 162. « Page 343, 



; D&s 'and Kata r Silal, cfdss over from Murdri in 

- Meerut district and repeople tlie old mound.- iTheir descendants still flourish ift 
.parganah Manddwar and its capital. A tradition mentioned by General Cunning- 
ham describes the town as forming part of the empire of Pithora R&ja^ and as 
invaded, apparently in the time of that monarch, by one of the Ghori SuU 
tdns. Tlmre is little difficulty in identifying Pithora Rdja ” with Prithivi- 
rfija or Pirthawiraj Ohauhdn, and the Ghori Sultan with Shahdb-ud-din, who 
"defeated him in 1193.^ Of the extent to which the Manddwar country must 
have suffered during the invasion of Tamerlane (1399) wo have no record. 
In Akbar’s reign (1596) the town has already become, as now, the capital of a 
parganah. In 1805 it was sacked by Amir Khan, and during 1857 suffered 
:from the attacks of Jat marauders. But some account of both these calamities 
has been given in the history of the district. 

MANuiwAR, a parganah in the Bijnor tahsil and district, is bounded on 
■Bonnaaries, area, i^e east and north-east by parganah Kiratpur of the Najib- 
abad tahsil j on the north, north-west, 'west, and south- 
west by the river Ganges, which separates it from the Muzaffarnagar district ; 
^nd on the south and south-east by parganah Bijnor of its own tahsil. Its 
total area according to the revenue survey of 1868-70 was 104 square miles 
and 386 acres, but the census of 1872 r'edaces that measurement by 383 acres. 
Further details of area will be given in describing the last settlement of laud- 
revenue. In 1874 the parganah contained 177 mahdls or estates, distributed 
over 169 mauzas or villages. 

In its divisions of soil Manddwar closely resembles the noighbouriDg 
Physical geogra- parganah of Bijnor. About a third of the whole area is , 
occupied by the low alluvial land {khddir) along the shore 
of the Ganges, while the remainder is filled by the so-called uplands {bdngar). 
But as the smallest recorded elevation is 741*7, and the highest only 808 A 
feet above the sea, the difierence of level between uplands and lowlands is^ 
slight. The former are separated from the latter by a mixture of lake and 
swamp known as the B&oli jhil, aUhough no portion of its aroa lies within 
the village of B^oli itself. In the south-west of the parganah this covers 
A considerable surface, becoming widest in Gidarpura and the adjacent vil« 
Where hot too deep and muddy for cultivation, it produces crops" 
of !finO rice (mmji) ; and it is peopled in winter by large flocks of geese, 
ducks, teal, snipe, and other water-loving fowl. A small stream called the 
Lahpi conveys the surplus waters of this lake into the river Malin, which ia 

V 1 Blphtnstone’fl Bk. V., Chah* 4 Local tradition ascribes to the invader th$ eon- 

Tirilon of a Hindu temple Into the J 6mi Masjid. 
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Irrigation^ 


/Ife tom joins *ho Ganges at RfioK after a short bonVse thibngh the* soiitfr^t 
border of the parganah. Other lakes and rirers there are none; The par- 
ganah may be briefly desoribed as a flat, and on the whole a fairly fertile plain. 
Little more than one-eighth of its aroa is barren ; and even some of the barren 
patches are remunerative, being covered, especially in the Gangetlc tract, 
with marketable grasses and sedge. Water for the crops ie 
obtained in wells, principally unbricked, at an average depth 
of 28 feet from the surface in the uplands and 9 feet in the lowlands ; and of 
the total irrigation 71 per cent, is furnished by such wells, 21 per cent, from 
ponds, and the remainder from rivers. The Haoli jhil lies too much below the 
level of the surrounding country to be used for watering the fields. It was at 
one time proposed to bring a channel from the main line of the Eastern Ganges 
Canal from north-east to south-west through the paTgansUu The idea of con- 
structing that canal has now, however, been abandoned. 

Two inferior earthen roads, of which one proceeds to meet the Ganges at 
' Communications R^oli, ctoas each other at the chief town, Mandawar, Bo- 
and trade. these, the only means of communication is the Ganges, 

which becomes navigable shortly before entering on its course along the frontier 
of this parganah. Next in importance to the town of Jlandawar stands the large 
agricnltural village of Muhammadpur Deomal The absence of cities will suffi- 
ciently account for that of manufactures ; but a papier ma6li4 industry has beeti 
already mentioned as located at Mandawar. Sugar, grain, and other agrioul^ 
tural products are, however, the chief staples of trade and exports And tlie pro- 
portion in which the cultivated area is sown with the various crops of each har- 
vest may be shown as follows 


AuTOMIft 


Sugnreane ••• 

Cotton •„ ttt 

Jofir* for fodder (cAam) 
Coarse rices ... ,«« 

Une rices „• 

Coarse autumn crops {jodr, i 
kodon millets, &c.} 


Percentage of 
cultivated area. 

... 6-01 
... 7 44 
... 3- 1 9 

... fi’07 
... 421 
h>a,aiid 

... ?6*8a 


Sfkiro. 


Add IsiSddeffc fallow for sugarcane 
crop of following autuum (pdndra) 


6172 
4 70 
56 42 


Land cultivated in autumn 
Ditto in spring 


Wheat ,1 

Barley ... „ 

Gram vetch ••• 

Wheat and barley mixed (goji) 
Vegetables ... 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, mustard, 
peas, Ac. ^ ••• ••• 


Add land loft fallow for eropAif 
lowing spring (bdhan),,. 


6a*4t 

43*88 


Percentage of 
cultivated areA 
... 19Q2 



Total 


100*00 







Bettlement areas. 


vOf |}i€i caUi^vated am, 2*2 per <;8nii. is recorded m capable of beariti#: crops 
at both harvests, 0*9 as irrigated, aad 19"4 percent, as 
manured. But the following table will compare in detail 
the cultivated, barren, and other areas of the current settlement with those of 
the past : ^ 


Settlement. 

C/ngssesaaUe area 

in acres. 

Asseseafile area in acres. 

B 

a 

i ■ 

f3 

Barren (including 
Tillage sites.) 

d 

1 

0 

a 

o 

Total 

O Q> 

&UD 

JSi a 

n 

2§ 

6- 

Cultirated, 

i 

Former (survey of 183*1) ... 

10,061 


16,328 


m 


68,861 

Fresent (survey of 1864) ... 

8,466 


8,698 


■ 

iHHI 

66,737 . 

Difftrsnee ..m 


1 

1 

^«,730 

-.4,803 

4-SJ909 

+4 666 

-9,194 


The difference in total area is doubtless owing to dil avion by the Ganges, 
It will be seen that the same area according to the later survey is 209 acres less 
than according to the still later revenue survey tl868-70). The increase 
of tillage exhibited by the above table was largely due to the resumption of 
revenue-free lands, whose cultivated portion was not at the survey of 1833 
detailed. 

The current settlement was effected principally by Mr, Palmer, although 
The current settle- Mr. Markham also assessed a few villages. For purposes of 
assessment the former divided the parganah into three circles, 
corresponding with those of the adjacent Bijnor. The first, named bdngar- 
k&mil or superior uplands, included 8,338 acres in the south centre of the 
parganah ; the second comprised flie remainder of the upland tract, and 
called bAngar-^hAkis or inferior uplands ; while in the third or khAdir circle lay 
the low Gaugeiio tract. Subsidiary circles were also formed for a few abno»- 
mally situated alluvial villages and for those whose area was divided between 
the upland and lowland tracts. Mr. Palmer’s next step was to assume standard 
irent-rates for the various kinds of soil in each circle. In arriving at these 
rates he was guided partly by those he had already proposed for parganah' 
Bijnor, partly by the village returns of the rental actually paid^ and partly by 
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a collection of money-leases for selected years. The following table thowi 
the result of his oalculations* 


Name of circle. 

i 

RlDNT-aiTES FSB ACRB OB SOILS. 

General renUratt. 

'g 

m 

•i4 

’S 

pCJ 

n 

1 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1— B&ngar-k6m]l 

4 13 0 

3 S 0- 

2 12 0 

2 4 0 

4 0 0 

IT,— BiDgar-nakis ... 

3 4 0 

2 4 0 

8 3 2 

1 14 0 

2 8 0 

lU.-Khadir 

4 12 0 

5 3 0 

8 12 0 

2 6 0 

4 9 0 


The character of the soils here mentioned has already been sufficiently 
explained in the articles on Akbarabad, Bijnor, and other parganahs. For the 
subsidiary circles no separate* rates were proposed. The application of the 
above standards when sanctioned by the Board of Revenue gave for the whole 
parganali a rental of Rs. 1,41>022 by soil, and of Rs. 1,40,233 by general rates. 
Deduced from the larger of these sums at 50 per cent., the revenue would have 
reached Rs, 70,511 ; but during the actual work of assessment it was held 
expedient to reduce in places the sanctioned rates, and the demand ultimately 
fixed was Rs. 69,257 only. The amount and incidence of the old and new 
.assessments may be thus contrasted : — 


Settlement. 

InOIDRNCB per lORE 

Total demand fe*- 
eluding cessee)^ 

On total area. 

On assessable area. 

|on cultivated area 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial | 

Final. 

Initial. 

Find. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p- 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

K«. 

Former ••• 

1 0 1 

1 0 2 

13 6 

1 2 7 

2 10 

1 10 9 

64,854 

67.4661 

Tresent 


1 0 8 

.M 

1 3 1 


1 11 5 

*•» 

69^67 

IncreasQ Mt 

••• 

0 0 6 

... 

0 0 6 

ess 

0 0 8 

..f 

l,8Ui 


IncludlDg the 10 per cent, cess, the new demand amounted to Rs. 76,182^ 
and except in one village which was assessed two years later, it came into force 
on the 1st July, 1869. 


^ By an ftriihmettcal or clerical error tlie Setilement Report (page lao} gives thi| Sttfla 
ns. 07,564. ’ V. . ■ » 


/ . htmon. ^ 

The landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly MusalmSns, whilst 

^ ^ among their tenantry Hindis are most numerous. But 

Proprietary body. , ® . , . . 

the annexed list will show at a glance the proportion in 

which each caste and tribe is represented amongst the revenue or rent payers^ 

of the parganah : — 


Shaikhs 

Landholders, 

eee 

1.661 

Jats 


Tenants* 

*«• 

... 1,162 

Sayyids 



668 

Chauhans 


see 

... 1,138 

Mahajans 

e«« 

»•« 

... 208 

Sania 


• St 

... 873 

Brahmens 

»•« 


201 

Rlwas 


tee 

... 785 

Pathans 



... 112 

Shaikhs 



685 

III was 


*•* 

... 85 

Gujars 

« 1 • 


265 

Jats 


•A 

82 

Brahmans 

set 


... 172 

Bishnois 



68 

Patlmiis 



6© 

Chauhans 



... 54 

JuUhas 

• ft 

tee 

... 60 

Keyathi 

eve 

••• 

... 7 

Sayyids 

JUojhas 


tet 

... 62 

Khatris 

•• 


... © 


•ee 

... 15 

Gdjars 



.#« 4 

Others 



... 1,224 

Others 

••• 

Total 

... 106 

... 8,031 



Total 

... 6,391 


Of the land assessed at settlement 11‘3 per cent, was cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves, 54 3 per cent, by their tenants with rights of occu- 
pancy, and the remainder by tenants-at-will. The census of 1872 esbiinates 
the amount paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at Rs. 19,365, 

Hero, as in other parganahs of Bijnor, materials are wanting for a full 
Alienations analysis of the land-transfers which took place during the 

currency of the last settlement But some idea of the 
extent to which estates changed hands may be formed from the following 
table, showing approximately the area held by agricultural and non-agricul- 
lural classes at the close of each deoade between 1840 and 1870, as well as 
that confiscated on account of rebellion in 1857-58^ : — 


Total revenue- I/and held by Land held by Land conflgcited 
Year, paying area, agricultural non-agricultural for rebellion, 

in acres. classes, in acres, classes, in acres. in acres. 



Hence it appears that the non-agricultural classes — money-lenders, 


tradesmen, and Government servants — who at the opening of the period under 
review held only 8 9 per cent, of the revenue-paying area, possessed at its close. 

^ Compiled from a report on alunaliont submitted by the Settlement Officer to the Board 
of Revenue in August, 1873, 
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as much as 28*2. This parganah was once exceptional in possessing a large 
number of landholders who, though tradesman by caste, were by occupation 
yeomen. ‘‘ It was re-settlcd,” writes Mr. Markham, “by Agarwfila Baniyfia 
from Mur^ri in the Meerut division in 1114 A D., and in old times was always 
more or less a parganah of Baniyas. It presents the unusual spectacle of 
the gradual expulsion of Baniyas who had from long connection with land 
become more agriculturists than traders, and the establishment in their stead 
principally of the rapacious Bishnoi.’’ These agricultural Baniyas were not, 
however, the principal losers ; they j)arted with only 22 9 per cent, of all 
the land transferred, while the Juts lost no less than 44*4. The Bislmofs were 
undoubtedly the largest gainers, and with other money-lending classes acquired 
as much as 70*4 per cent, of the alienated estates — a higher proportion than 
in any other parganah of the district. The remainder of these estates passed 
into the hands of persons unconnected with trade. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Mand&war contained 109 

inhabited villages, of which 52 had loss than 200 inhabit- 
Fopulation. . ^ 

ants ; 40 had between 200 and 500 ; 14 had between 500 

and 1,000; 1 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and 1 had between 2,000 and 
3,000. The only town contaiuing more than 5,000 inhabitants w'as MandSwar, 
with a population of 7,G22. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 37,962 souls (17,798 females), 
giving 365 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
29,151 Hindfis, of whom 13,412 were females ; and 8,811 Musalm^ns, amongst 
whom 4,386 were females. Distrilmting the Hindu population amongst the 
four great classes, the census shows 1,411 Brahmans, of whom 664 were 
females; 3,107 Rajpiits, including 1,441 females; and 1,019 Banij fe (458 
females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 23,614 souls (10,849 
females). The principal Brfihman subdivision found in this parganah is the 
Gaur (1,394). The chief Hajpiit clans are the Chauhdn (2,044), Ghoghi, and 
Tomar. The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (160), Gatah, and B6ja-ki- 
Bir&dari (644) snbdivisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are 
the Kahdr (1,253), Juldha (1,123), Cliamdr (6,291), Jdt (2,875), and S&ai 
(2,584). Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one thousand 
members are found in this parganah : — Barhdi, Mdli, Hajjam, Khdkrob, Fakir, 
Bun&r, Gadaria, Kumhdr, Orh, Jogi, Bharbdnja, Kaldl, Lohdr, Gujar, Rdwa, 
Bhdt, Qosdin, Khatri, Chhi[)i, Barwa, Vaishnavi, and Dakaut. The Musal- 
Indus are either distributed amongst Shaikhs (2,404), Sayyids (392), Mughals 
(54), and Patlidns (302‘, or entered as without distinction. 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics coltected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occapations, adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 194 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 1,257 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 719 in commerce, in baying, 
sellirg, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 5,458 in agricultural operations; 1,873 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,605 persons returned as labourers and 
334 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 462 as landholders, 15,289 as cultivators, 
and 22,211 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 489 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 20,164 souls. 

The history of Mandawar is of course more or less connected with that 
of the ancient town from which it takes its name. But the 
first mention of the parganah is in the Ain-i'-Akba7*i of 1596. 
There it is described as a division of the Sambhal Government and Dohli Pro- 


Eistory. 


vince, with an area of 65,710 bighas (about 41,068 acres) and a reve- 
nue of 12,56,995 ddms (circ. Rs. 31,424). The prevailing caste was at that 
time the Bais ; but whether this was intended as a generic name for Baniyds, 
or the specific name of a Rajput clan, is uncenain. The steps by which the 
pargarah attained its present size are obscure. It underwent the usual 
vicissitudes, passing from the Dehli emperor to the Rohillas (1748), from the 
Bohillas to the Naw6b Vazir (1774), and from the Naw&b Vazir to its present 
rulers (1801). Its general and fiscal history, so far as they can be ascertained, 
have been incorporated in that of the district. 

Mordhaj, a small ruined fort in the Najibabad parganah and tahsil of 
the Bijnor district, stands a short distance to the east of the Najibabad and Kotw 
dw&r road, six miles north-east of the former town. The thick underwood and 
tall grass that luxuriate on its site render the exploration of the ruin a matter 
of some difficulty. Its ramparts, which have still a height of about 1 5 feet 
above the surrounding country, enclose an oblong space of 800 x 625 feet. The 
entrance is on the eastern side, and is still covered by the remains of an out- 
work. The ditch, 60 feet broad by 3 in depth, is surrounded at a distance 
of about 120 feet from the main rampart by a faussebraie or outer rampart. 
Portions of the brick walls were still to be traced when General Ounniugham 
visited the place in 1863 ; but these remains are regarded by the surrounding 
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villagers rather as a quarry than an object of antiquarian interest, and are fast 
disappearing, The bricks, ” continues the same writer, are of large size, 
being 13^ x8ix2J inches. Near the middle of the east side there is a lofty 
mound called Shxgri, a name which is said to be a contraction of Shergarhij or 
the tiger’s house. But this etymology I believe to bo of later date — that is, since 
the desertion of tlie fort and its consequent occupation by tigers. The Shigri 
mound has a height of 35 feet above the interior level, and of 43 feet above 
the plain* Towards the top, where the bricks are exposed, I counted from 15 to 
20 regular courses, but I was unable to discover whether the original shape was 
aquare or round. From the solid appeal ance of the mound at top I infer that 
the whole mass is simihir, and therefore that the Shigri mound is the ruin of an 
old Buddhist stupa or tope. I found a broken statue in a soft dark-grey sand- 
stone much weather-worn. I found also a piece of carved stone and a number 
of stone boulders. According to the people the place formerly abounded in stones 
of all hinds and sizes, wrought and unwrought, but the whole have been carried 
away to Pattbargarh,^ The stone figures of gods and goddesses are said to have 
supplied all the temples in Najibabad.” 

The name of the fort is derived from Mayyura-Dhvaja, or the Peacock 
standard, ” which was apparently the title of its founder. 
In Ouclli he himself, and in Bij nor his son Pita-Dhvaja, is 
described as a contemporary of the P&ndavas, But a genealogy is also given 
which makes him the fourth predecessor of Suhridal, the antagonist of Sayyid 
S41Ar-i Masaud Ghdzi,® and if this bo accepted, the date of Mayyuradhvaja’s 
foundation cannot bo fixed earlier than the beginning of the tenth century, 

Nagal or N/(ngal, a small market-town of parganah Najibabad, stands 
on the left bank of the Ganges 21 miles from Bijnor, and had in 1872 a popu- 
lation of 2,767 inhabitants. Below this point the river becomes navigable to 
vessels of small burden. NSgal has a police station of the 3rd class, a district 
post-office, an outpost for the registration of traffic, and a Friday market. In 
the town is a handsome wed dating from the reign of Aurangzib (1658-1707), 
NAGr^A, the principal town though not the capital of the Bijnor district, 
stands in the parganah and tahsil to which it gives its name, 19 miles from 
Bijnor, Its site, which lies in latitude 29® 27' 5", longitude 78® 28' 50", some 
808 feet above the sea, has an area of 274 acres, and was in 1872 inhabited by 
19,696 persons, or about 72 to the acre. 

Amongst this population Musalmans preponderate over Hindds in the 
Site and appear- proportion of about 12 to 7 ; and Nagina has more the 
appearance of a Muslim than a Hindu town. In its streets 
] Bee article on Kajibabad town. See notice of the Budaun dietrici, page 90. 
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may be noticed several small, though elegant and well-kept, mosques. A new 
Jdmi Masjidj or larger building of the same nature, was built some ten years 
ago on an elevated and well-chosen site. There is, however, a rather celebrated 
Hindii temple near the middle of the bdzdr or principal thoroughfare ; and 
mosques are by no means the only neat masonry buildings which strike the eye. 
The town may be described as a largo and busy settlement of brick houses, 
surrounded by suburbs of mud huts which sometimes intrude amongst their 
masonry betters. It can boast of many fine wells, though of these most are 
in a state of more or less disrepair. Sprinkled amongst the buildings are several 
open spaces shaded by fine trees. As at Dhdmpur, brick-paved streets are the 
rule, neither kankar nor other stone being known for miles round. The bricks 
are set neatly in patterns, and when good materials are used, the pavement is 
surprisingly durable. Thus the brickwork roadway of the bdzdr^ though con- 
structed a quarter of a oentury ago, is still in fair repair. The hki&v itself is a 
bustling place, flanked by numerous confectioners’ shops. Tho larger thorough- 
fares of Nagina are lighted at night by oil-lamps. Its principal public buildings 
are tho old Pathfin fort, now converted into a tahsili ; the 

Fiib 1 C buildings. jigpengary, a fine brick building standing on a well-raised 

open site on the south eastern outskirt of the town, and forfeited from a rebel 
of 1857 ; a police-station of the 1st class ; an imperial post-office ; and a tah- 
siU school. There are also five small masonry latrines. The drainage^ of the 
town is hardly perfect, but, whore unintercepted by lanes and holes, flows east- 
ward. Hard by the eastern outskirt runs the Paondhi, a water-course tributa- 
ry to tho Khoh river some two miles distant ; and close to the west of the town 
flows the canalized Karula or Nagfna canal.* 

One 2nd-clas3 and eight 3rd-class roads concentrate upon the town. 

Communications, Along them are borne to its twice-weekly markets the 
trade, and mannfac- , ^ 

tures. sugar, parohod rice, and cotton of tho surronoding country. 

The southern suburbs are enlivened by foirs in March, July, and August j Ae 
north-eastern by one in July only. The fair in March, or rather Febrnary- 
March (Phdlgun), is known as the Shvdrdttri-ka^mela. It is attended by about ■ 
10,000 people, including probably many pilgrims on their way to the great bath- 
ing festival held early in April at HardwSr.® Nagma is described in Davidson’s 
Travels as “ the Birmingham of Upper India, known for the attention paid to 
the manufacture of gun-barrels and detonating locks for fowling-pieces.”* The 
niatchlooks here made to order are still widely celebrated, and four specimens 

^ i.e.i the lurf.ce drainage, not the sewage, although the two are too often mixed in Indies 
towns. * Supra, page 358. * Visiting Nagina in 1868 about the time of this Mr. 

Dr. Planck saw many pilgrims retwraino from Hardw&r. * Travels in Unoer India. 1. 

S8-H 4 tt 0 t«d Thornton’s Ga»rf<ssr. 
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sent to the Paris Exhibition of 1867 were readily sold for 375 francs (£15) 
each. But the principal manufactures of Nagina are ebony work and glass, of 
which both have been described once for all.^ Large quantities of cotton cloth, 
hempen sacking, and ropes are spun ; but the gfarAu and of Nagina are un- 
equal to those of Afzalgarh. The town produces yearly some few hundred 
rupees worth of turnery, lacquered and painted goods, which are all sold within 
the district. So much for the manufactures which leave the town. The fol- 
lowing table shows the unmanufactured or half-manufactured articles imported 
and consumed within that town for two years : — 


Article. 

Net imports in 

Consumption per head in 

1 871-75. 

1876-77 

1874 75. 

1876-77 

fs 

i 

Of 


Quantity. 

1 

1 


5 

1 

Cf 

9 


Mds. 

Hs. 

Mds. 

Ri. 

M. 8. c. 

Rs. a. p. 

M 8. c. 

Hs. a. p. 

Grain 

99,422 


112,797 

tea 

5 1 11 


5 S9 1 

Mi* 

Sugar, refined 

120 

1 

1 

171 

•ee 

10 4 

... 

0 0- 6| 


Do., unfined 

20,645 

■“ 

16,015 

... 

1 1 15 

»66 

0 31 14 


Ghi 

I 

474; •». 

567 

••• 

0 n 15 


0 1 

... 

Giber articles of food, 

1,24,807 

10,167 

1,86,135 

8,139 

6 18 7 

0 8 3 

6 86 7 

0 6 7 

A nimala for slaughter. 

Hd 1,070 

! 

3, £96 

... 

... 

tei 

««'• 

**• 

Oil and oil-seedi ... 

4.882 

... 

5,3.34 


0 10 13 

• •• 

1 10 4 

• as 

Suel, &Q* 

26,917 

... 

81.620 


( 14 11 


1 94 3 

•e« 

Bulldlag materiala ... 

9,8SO 

7,761 

15,083 

9,369 

0 15 14 

0 6 8 

0 SO 10 

0 7 7 

Drugs and spices .*• 


29,286 


90,361 

• •• 

1 2 9 

1 

18 7 

Tobacco ••• 

811 


1,464 

... 

0 1 10 

... 

0 3 0 

•M 

European cloth ... 

M* 

64,540 


7I»8S4 

••• 

3 4 5| 

69. 

a 10 s 

Nativu do. 


28,799 

... 

36;960 

ft. 

18 0 

M. 

I IS 9 

Metals M* 

• t. 

93,240 

.«9 

18,840 

M9 

1 t 1 


» 14 11 


The materials for this return were collected at the rauuicipal octroi 
outposts* Nagina is a municipality under Act XV. of 1873, its affairs being 
managed by a oorporatioa or municipal committee of three official members^ 


^ Supra,, pages 9X4^8^54 
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six officially itominated, and six elected by the taxpayers. The tnnmcipal 
income and expenditure for two years may be thus shown : — 


E^ceipts. 


■ 

Expenditure. 

I874-7S. 

1876-77^ 


Ra. 

Ka 



Ki. 

Hs. 

Openitig balance 

4,409 

2,462 

, 




ClasB 1. Food and drink, 

4,&09 

4,G38 

Collection 

... 

1,472 

1,4'»7 

„ II, Animals for 



Head office 


196 

62 

slaughter 

107 

423 

Supervision 

... 


... 

,, III. Fuel, &c. 

COS 

671 

Driginal works 


1.967 

4,066 

„ IV. nuilUiug nmteri ils, 


396 

Repai rs 


663 

v*a 

„ V. Drugs, spices, &c. 

485 

633 

Police 


2,387 

1,238 

„ VI. TobHCCO ... 

84 

145 

Education 


187 

lai 

„ VM. Textile fabrics ... 

l,48A 

1,694 

Registrations of births and 



„ VIII. Metals 

334 

274 

deaths 

... 

• M 

10 




Lighting 

• a* 

260 1 

480 


— 


Watering roads 

«■« 

... ! 

... 

Total octroi 

12,3’6 

9,174 

Drainage works 

ta» 

... 

0.9 




.Water supply 

... 

i.i 





Charitable grants 

• as 

I4S 

829 

hents 

28 

40 

Conservancy 

a«a 

9:1 

1,055 

fines *•* ••• 

27 

188 

1 Miscellaneous 

... 

214 

98 

rounds 

261 

464 





Miscellanejua 

) 




— 







Total 

8,305 

9,088 

Total ... 

12,661 

9,666 






The incidence of the octroi tax was in 1876-77 calculated at Re. 0 8-6 


per head of populatiou. 

Nagina has always boon a Muslim town, and bears, perhaps, a Persian 
naine^ which by the end of the sixteenth century it had 
Higtory, already imparted to its enclosing parganah. Its foundation 

is sometimes, however, ascribed to the Path&ns, who built during their brief 
supremacy (1748-1774) the fort now used as a tahsili. In 1805 it was 
sacked by Amir Khan, and in 1817 it became tho capital of tho newly-formed 
district of Northern Moradabad, But for reasons already given,® the headquar- 
ters of that district were in 1824 removed to Bijnor. Except a gateway arch 
' of the building used as a jail, no remains of the old civil station surviye/ 
During the rebellion of 1857-58 the town was the scene of several conflicts 
between rival parties, and near it was inflicted the final defeat which crushed 
that rebeliiou in the Bijnor district.® 

NaoIna, a tahsil of the Bijnor district, comprises the parganahs of Nagfnai 
Afzalgarh, and Barhipura. The total area according to the census of 1872 
contains 474 square miles and 434 acres/ of which 226 square miles and 469 

1 In that language IVagfna means the jewel or bevel of a ring. * Supra^ page 8S7. 

* See History of the district, page 810 * The total area as lately (July^ 1878) dedar^ ’ 

by OorernineDl was 476 square miles and 92 acies. 
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acres are cultivated. The area assessed to the Government revenue is given at 
863 square miles and 613 acres^ of which 203 square miles and 67 acres are 
cultivated^ 108 square miles and 406 acres are culturable, and 51 square miles 
and 580 acres are barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at 
Ks. 2,52,900, or with cesses Rs. 2,78,414/ falling at Re. 0-13-1 on the total 
area, Re. 1-1-4 on the entire cultivable area, and Re. 1-1 1-11 on the cultivated 
area. The population numbered 165,115 souls (76,268 females), giving 348 
souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 428 villages. The same statistics 
show 285 persons blind, 18 lepers, 24 deaf and dumb, 5 idiots, and 18 iusane 
persons in the tahsil. A detailed description of the tahsil will bo found under 
the headings of its three parganahs just mentioned. 

NAGrXA, the most central parganah in the Bijnor district, is bounded on 

. the east by parganah Barh&pura of its own tahsil Nagfna x 

Boundaries, area, ^ \ ^ ^ > 

Sec. on the north-west by parganahs Najibabad and Akbar- 

abad, both of tho Najibabad tahsil ; on the west by parganah Bijnor, in the 
tahsil of that ilk ; and on the south by the Nihtaur and Dhampur parganahs 
of tho Dh&mpur tahsil. Its total area according to the revenue survey of 
1869-70 was 98 square miles and 287 acres, but the less accurate census of 
1872 reduces that measurement by 2 square miles and 325 acres. Further 
details of area will bo given in describing the last settlement of land reve- 
nue. In 1874 tho parganah contained 361 estates, distributed over 298 
villages. 

In appearance Nagina is a flat plain, which, though varying in fertility 

GeneraUppe«rance. has a high average productiveness and 

a remarkably dense populatfon. The prevailing features in 
its landscapes are sugar-fields and mango-groves. But the parganah is watered 
with more streams than most others in the district; and as soma of these 
streams serve to demarcate the natural divisions of the soil, it will be well to 
des^iba them at the outset. The general slope of the country is from north 
to south, the highest elevation being 859*9 feet above the sea in the former,, 
the lowest 787*8 feet in the latter ; and the rivers all flow in the same direction. 
Most eastern of these is the treacherous IChoh, whose shifting bed skirts tho 
greater portion of the boundary on that quarter. Its stream, abounds in quick- 
sands, and when swollen by the torrents of Garhwal is often impassable. 
Further to the west flows another perennial stream, the Kardla. This rises in 
the parganah, about a mile north-west of the town of Nagina, and for a short 
distance its bed is used as a channel for the Khoh canal. Still further west- 
wards we cross the G^ngan, which, entering on the north-west or Akbarabod 
The lend revenae under all heads daring the calendar year 1876 was Rs. 2,66,SS6. 
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frontier, traverses the parganah with a deeply-cut bod and a permanent flow of 
water. Next, to the west, flows the Ban, which rises within the parganah, bnt 
can hardlj’ bo called a perennial stream before quitting it for that of Nihtaur. 
Lastly comes its tributary the Banra, which forms in places the western 
boundary with Bijnor. 

Nagfna divides itself naturally into two tracts. Along its eastern side, and 
including about ono-third of the total area, lies the kliddir or low alluvial basin 
of the Khoh ; and the remainder of the parganah consists of hdngar or uplands^ 
separated from the khadir by 'a sharply-defined bank or terrace. The Q-angan, 
again, divides the hangar into two portions of distinctly different quality, the 
land being far, richer to the east of that river than to the west. The inferior 
fertility of the west-Gangan villages is undoubtedly duo in some measure to 
the acantinoss of their irrigation. It was at one time pro- 
posed to remedy this defect by Hie construction of a channel 
from the Eastern Ganges Canal, while another channel was to enrich the more 
fertile tract between the Gangan and Kartila. Bnt both the Nihtaur and 
Akbarpur^ raj bahfe —as these two channels wore to bo respectively called— 
ceased to be possible when the scheme for an Eastern Ganges Canal was 
abandoned. The east-Gangan portion of the upland tract is already, however, 
watered by the Khob canal. This crosses the whole length of the parganah 
from north to south, and after canalizing, as lately mentioned, the bed of the 
Kardla, divides into two branches, one flowing to the east, and the other to the 
west of that river. Of the irrigation in the revenue-paying parts of the par- 
gaua 87 per cent is from the Khoh canal, 7 per cent from ponds, 5 per 
cent from earthen wells, and the minute remainder from rivers. Few of the 
ponds attain any groat size, although one which lies between, Banwiiripur and 
other villages may perhaps be called a lake. The scarcity of earthen wells can 
be accounted for only on the supposition that the soil is unfavourable to their, 
durability, for tho average depth of water is but 7 feet from the surface^in the ^ 
kh&dir, and not more than 18 feet in the hangar tract. 

Nine unmetallod roads, of which the best is that (2iid class) from Bijnor, 
Communications meet. in the capital, Nagfna. This is the largest town in 
the district Its cloth, hempen rope and sacking, ebony- 
carving, glass-ware, and matchlocks have been already noticed ; they are the 
only important manufactures, as Nagina is the only important town, in the 
parganah. Elsewhere trade confines itself chiefly to the barter or sale of agri* 
cultural raw produce, the principal export being sugar m its coarser stages 

^ Qu, Akbarabad? 

59 
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of preparation. The following list shows the proportion of the cultivated area 
Crops. grown with the various crops of both harvests 


Autuun. 


Percentage of 
cultivated Area. 


Bugarcana 

... 

11*38 

Cotton ... ... 

... 

7-69 

Jodr for fodder {charri) 

... 

■22 

Coarse rices *•* 


30*46 

Fine do. 

... 

1-78 

Coarse autumn crops (jodr. 

bitjra, 


and kodon millets, til, &c.) 


4 58 



56 li 


Add land left fallow for vugarcane 

crops of following autumn (pdndra) 1102 


67*13 

Land cultivated in automu 
Ditto in spring 


Spbino. 

Percentage of 
cultivated -areai 

Wheat ... ... .• 2^*76 

Harley ... ... 

Gram vetch ... ... 2*66 

Wheat and barley mixed 2 22 

Vegetables ... ... 71 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, mus- 
tard, peas, &c ) ... 1-35 


• 32-53 

Add land left fallow for crops of 

following spring (Jbdhan) ... 84 

32-27 

... ... 67*1S 

... * ... 82*87 


Total 


100*00 


Of the cultivated area, 4 per cent is recorded as capable of bearing crops 
at both harvests, 17*8 as irrigated, and 35*8 per cent, as 
Sfttiement areas, But the settlement officer considers the two- 

harvest (dofasli) land to bo understated. The following table compares the 
cultivated, barren, and other areas of the existing and former settlements 


Settlement. 

UnassessahU area in acret. 

Assessable area in acres. 


Barren (including 
village sites). 

Q> 

«> 

O 

0 

s 

► 

& 

Total. 

Cnltnrable fallow 
(iocluding groves). 

1. 

*■4* 

'a 

O 

Total. 

Total area in acres. 

Former (survey of 1886) ... 

6,912 

6,496 


8,777 

39,229 

48,006 

60,413 

Preaent (survey of 1865) ... 

7, $92 

8,231 


9,516 

43,713 

63,229 

•4,182 

Dilterence 

+ 780 


1 

-1,404 1 

+ 739 

+ 4,484 

+ 5,223 

1 

4-3, 7S2 


The increase in total area is ascribed to alluvion by the Khoh. As 
the revenue survey redaces that area by 1,105 acres, it is probable that 
the same river had wrought some diluvial changes between 1865 and 
1870. The decrease in revenue-free lands is the more remarkable because 
in 1866 no less than 1,663 acres were disassessed and granted to R&ja 















Stiiivar^j Singh, O.S.I., in pari exchange for a similarly enfranchised estate ia 
the Bareilly district. Part of the great advance in tillage shown by the aboT«^ 
table must be ascribed to the decrease of these revenue-free tenures, whose cul- 
tivated acreage the survey of 1836 neglected to record. 

The existing settlement of land-revenue was effected by Mr. Markham ; but 
The current settle- i^e preliminary process of dividing the parganah into circles 
of assessment Iiad been already accomplished by Mr.Palmer. 
These circles were four in number, and corresponded with the natural divisions 
already described. In the first or West Q-angan arrondissement was included 
the whole of the parganah west of the Gangan ; in the second or East Q&ngan 
the remainder of the upland tract; in the third or khfidlr the basin of the Khoh; 
and in the fourth or kliAdir-bdngar a few villages lying partly in the second 
and partly in the third circle. Mr. Markham’s first step was to assume stand- 
ard rent-rates for the various soils of each circle in lieu of those proposed by 
Mr. Palmer ; and after some modifications by the Board of Revenue these rates 
stood as follows : — 


1 


Geni-rafes per acre on scih. 



Circle. 

Manured 
and irri* 
gated. 

Manured 
or irriga- 
ted. 

1 

Manured 

only. 

Siwii. 

Mattiyar. I 

Bhdr. 

General reni 
per apre. 


Kb. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rb. a. p. 

Rt. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

I. West G&Dgan, 

... 

... 

7 13 3 

3 2 0 

3 2 0 

1 10 0 

4 5 0 

11. Eaet Q4agan, 

9 4 6 

7 2 0 

... 

! n 8 0 

3 3 6 

2 0 0 

5 8 0 

*111. Kh4dir M, 


««« 

3 6 3 

S 12 0 

3 6 0 

1 12 0 

5 12 0 

IV.Khddir-b&n^ 

gar 

The rates of circlet L and II. as they reepectivcly apply ... 

S 9- 5 


The nature of siudi, mattit/dr, and bMr soils has been already explained 
in the articles on Afzalgarh and other parganahs. The application of the above 
standards gave for the whole parganah a rental of Rs. 2,31,209 by soil, and of 
Rs. 2,30,821 by general rates ; and deduced from the larger of these sums at 50 
percent, the revenue would have been Rs. l,15,604i8-0. But in assessing the 
droles village by village the settlement officer deemed it advisable to exceed the 
sanctioned rates by about 12 per cent., and the demand thus came to be fixed 
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at Rs. 1,30,128, excluding cesses. The results and incidence of the near 
assessment may be contrasted as follows witli those of the old : — 



InCIDENCK PES AGUE. 

Total demand 

Settlement. 

On total area, 

1 

On assensable 
area. 

On cultivated 
area. 

(excluding cessca^. 


Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Flnnl. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 


Ks« a. p. 

Ks. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. ?. 

Us, a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Us. 

Rb. 

Former 

2 0 8 

1 14 6 

2 6 4 

2 2 11 

2 13 8 

2 10 6 

1,11,991 


Present ... 

... 

2 2 2 

«•* 

2 7 1 

... 

2 14 0 

... 

1^0,128 

IncretBe 

... 

0 a 8 

- 

o 

i.f 

0 3 6 

... ' 

13,960 


Including the 10 per cent, cess, the new demand amounted to 
Bs* 1,43,797-9-0. It came into force on the 1st July, 1873. 

The landholders who pay this revenue are principally Miisalmans, while 
amongst their tenants Hindus are most numerous, Tlie 
Proprietary body. ]igt will^ however, show to what extent the different 


clans of both religious were in 1871 represented amongst the proprietors and 


tenantry of the pargauah : — 

Landhuldirs. 


Sboikbf 

... 


... 992 

Sayyids 



.... 538 

B&jpdts 



.a. 164 

Jits 


• •• 

... 122 

Kbatris 

... 


... 115 

Brahmans 



... 106 

Bishnois 

• •a 


... 7 6 

Eayaths 

... 


... 60 

Idah&janB 



••• 42 

Path&QB 



... *4 

Others 


Total 

... 31 

...^2,279 


Tenants, 


Chaiihdus 



»*e 

2,483 

Jdta 



«*t 

1,166 

Sanis 


1144 

!«• 

1,069 

Khaikhs 




658 

Brahmans 


tee 

tee 

30/ 





iGO 

Julahas 


»t« 

ttt 

8.3 

Jhojhas 



it* 

63 

Pat ha ns 

• B* 



48 

Gfljara 


tie 


6 

Ah1r« 

tee 


• •• 

2 

Others 

• •• 

Total 

... 1,804 

... 7,831 


Of the area assessed at settlement, 171 per cent, was cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves, 427 per cent, by their tenants with rights of occupan- 
cy, and the remainder by tenants-at-will. The census of 1872 estimates the 
amount paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at Bs. 2,05,971 ; but 
this is probably ail uialerstaiemout, being much below the lowest rental assumed 
at setilemeut. 
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Alienations. 


The ^ocurable details of land transfers during the currency of the last 
settletnent are no loss meagre than in other Bijnor parga- 
nahs. But in showing approximately the acreage held by 
agricultural an<] non-agriciultural classes at the close of each decade between 
3840 and 1870, and the confiscations for rebellion ia 1857-58, the annexed state- 
ment will give some idea of the changes that took place ^ : — 


! 

Total revenue- 

Land held by 

Land held by iion-j 

Land confiaca- 

Year. 

paying area, in 

a^^ricut t u r a 1 

ugricui t u r a 1 

ted for rebellion, 


acres. 

classes, in acres 

classes, in acres. 

in acres. 

1840 ... 

) ( 

57,696 

1,6.38 


1860 ... 

> 59,634 5 

66.SI6 

3218 

,,, 

1860 ... 

60,399 

4.4.34 

j 4.701 

1870 ... 


50,166 

4,607 


Population. 


The non-agricultural classes, which include money-lenders, tradesmen, and 
Government servants, appear therefore to have increased their domains from 
3*1 per cent, of the revenue-paying area in 1840 to 7*0 percent, in 1870. They 
gained, indeed, 40*8 per cent, of all the land transferred, while the remainder 
passed into the hands of owners who wore chiefly Musahnans. The principal 
losers were J&ts and agricultural Baniy&s, who parted respectively with 39 0 
and 21*6 per cent, of all the alienated estates. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Nagina contained 205 inhabi- 
ted villages, of which 104 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 71 had between 200 
and 500 ; 26 had between 500 and 1,000 ; and 3 had 
between 1,000 and 2,000. One town (Nagfna) had a popu- 
lation of over 19,000 inliabitants. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 74,708 souls (21,403 females), 
giving 740 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there wore 
46,559 Hindus, of whom 21,403 wero females; 28,133 Musalmans, amoijgst 
whom 13,612 were females; and 16 Christiaui. Distributing the Hindii 
population amongst the four great classes, J:he census shows 2,526 Brahmans, 
of whom 1,086 were females; 8,850 Rajpdts, including 4, 117 females ; and 1,449 
Baniyfis (644 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in 
** the other castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 33,734 
souls (16,556 females). The principal Brdhman subdivision found in 
this parganah is the Qaur (2,406), The chief R&jptit clan is the Chauhdn 
(8,640). The Baniyds belong to the Agarwdl (798), Gatah, Raja-ki-Birddari, 
Gindauriya, and Sohiya subdivisions. The most numerous amongst the 

1 Compiled from a report on alieQations submitted by the settlemeat officer to the Board 
of Rereoue in August, ISIS. 
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other castes are the Barhai (1,519), M&li (3,855), Kahfir (1,300), HaJJSm (1,002), 
Oharadr (12,226), Khdkrob (1,073), Qadariya ri,470), Kuinhdr (1,451), and 
Jdt (4,264), Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one 
thousand members are found in the parganah : — Taga, Julaha, Fakir, Sondr, 
Kkyath, Orh, Jogi, Bharbhunja, Kalal, Lohar, Sdni, Bhdt, Gosdin, Kamboh, 
Chhipi, Vaishnavi, Dakaut, Mewati, and Kachhi. The Musalmdns are either 
distributed amongst Shaikhs (5,108), Sayyids (2,004), Mughals (129), and 
Pathdns (526), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations, adult population (not less than fifteen years of ago), 548 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 2,885 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &e. ; 1,275 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or in the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 8,542 in agricultural operations ; 5,742 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances,, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 4,854 persons returned as labourers and 
482 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 947 as landholders, 22,854 as cultivators, 
and 50,907 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which arc confessedly imperfect, show 399 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 39,656 souls. 

lu the AHn-i-Akhari (1596) parganah Nagina is entered as one of the 
divisions of the Sambhal government and Dehli province. 
History, 99,233 Mghas (about 62,020 acres) and a 

revenue of 26,47,242 ddms (about Rs, 66,181). Ahirs were at that time the 
prevailing caste. Since then the parganah would appear to have altered very 
little in size. For its general and fiscal history see that of the district, 

NAJfBABAD, the capital of the parganah and tahsil so named in the Bijnor 
district, stands in latitude 29"^ 36' 50"^, longitude 78® 23' 10% 21 miles from Bij- 
nor. Its site, which is raised about 875 feet above sea-level, covers an area of 
225 acres, and had in 1872 a population of 17,418 persons, or somewhat 
over 77 to the acre. 

Najibabad lies well north in the angle formed by the Garhw&I hills and 
Site and appear- Ganges, about a dozen miles distant from each. Be- 
tween it and the mountains the country is wooded and deso- 
late, between it and the great river open and cultivated. In its south- westerly 
passage from mountain to Ganges the little river M41in flows along the 


ance. 
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northern outskirts of the town. A fine brickwork bridge used to bear across 
the stream a constant succession of pilgrims trudging to or from the hallowed 
landing-steps of Hardwfir, but that bridge has now been swept away. 
The Moradabad-Hardwar road, by which they still travel, is joined in the 
town by some half a dozen other unmetalled highways, including the 2nd 
class line from Bijnor. The landscape surrounding Najfbabad is wild and- 
studded with majestic trees. To the neighbourhood of the forest, the heaviiless 
of the rainfall, and perhaps to the contagious nuisance of pilgrims, must be 
ascribed the marked unhealthiness of its site. The town itself is a large gathering 
of mud huts with, however, more than the usual proportion of flat*roofed brick- 
work houses. Founded by Najfb-ud-daula in the middle of tho last century, 
it still retains many a memorial of Pathan magnificence. 
To the south of the town is the tomb of the founder ; to its 
north that of his brother Jahdugir Khan.* Tho former is surrounded by a 
square building, /ormod into apartments for the accommodation of those engaged 
in ceremonies for the benefit of the soul of the deceased.”^ About a mile east 
of the town stands the dismantled castle of Patthargarh ^ cr Najafgarh, built by 


Path&a remains. 


Fatthargarh. 


tho same chief in 1755. The former name signifies that 


the material of the stronghold is stone ; the latter perhaps 
refers to its position, but more likely to some friend or kinsman of the founder.^ 
All the stone that could bo robbed from the neighbouring arid more ancient 
castle of Mordhaj is said to have been used in building Patthargarh ; ^ but the 
latter contains also brick enough to be styled by Thornton a brick-built fort.’^ 
It is a square and embattled wall, high and massive, enclosing a space of from 
85 to 40 acres.® At each of the four angles, and elsewhere on the intervening 
curtains, are bastions. Prom the ruiuod ramparts, writes Dr. Planck,® ^^the 
forest may be seen extending unbroken to tho foot of tho Himalayas, and then 
the mountains rise up in great beauty to end at last in white masses and 
peaks.” In the court within are a few palm-trees and the remains of consider- 
able buildings, half hidden amongst bushes and taller vegetation. There is 
more than one gateway, but the principal opens towards the town. The old 
palace of the Najibabad Nawdbs, or rather what is left of it, stands in Naw4b- 
ganj, the north-eastern quarter of the town itself ; but the grand carved entrance 
gateway and a little of the frontage are all that remains. They are utilised as 

^ Thornton, III, 765. ^ The great crag-perched castle of Chun&r is also known 

by this name. ^ Najaf in Arabic and Persian means pretty much the same as. 

hdngar in Hindi, i, e,, rising ground above the reach of floods. But. owing to the fact Ijhatth# 
Khalifa Ali was barfed at a place so named, Najaf All is not an uncommon name amongst the 
Muslims of this country. * In order to enrich the temples of Najfbabad, Mordhaj seems 

to have been plundered also of its idols. ^ Dr. J L. Stewart’s .paper on the Forests of 

Bijnor, published in the Journal of the Agri'-Horticultural Society. * First Annual 

Report (1868) of the Sanitary Commissioner, N.«W. P. 



4 k'tahsfli and pnlice statidn (lat 
diq>en8ary Has been partly bull 
tahsfli school has been abandoned for want of funds. The site is well raised 
and thoroughly drained towards the Mdlin. The palace stands on the north 
side of the yon; or market-place from which the quarter derives its name,— 
V square of shops now partially ruined. Opposite the gateway, in the midst of 
the sqnare, are the remains of the Naw^b s orchestra (naubatkhdna) and 
immediately to the north-east of that square lies a garden, stocked with many 
valuable fruit-bearing and other trees. This was planted chiefly by Muln-ud- 
din the penultimate, and Jalal-nd-din the brother of the last Nawab. Within 
the garden, again, is a spacious building known as the Kothi Mubarak Bnny^d, 
or mansion of auspicious foundation,’* so called because a son was born to 
Jalal-ud-din on the day when ho began to build it. Though somewhat in dis- 
repair, the mansion has lately received a good thatoliod roof from the munici- 
pality, to whom both it and the surrounding garden now belong* The Kothi is 
used as a rest-house by visitors, who are charged a small foe for their accom- 
modation. In the Nawdb tola quarter stands a Btiradari or twelve-doored 
pavilion, perhaps used as a summer-house by the Path^n rulers of the town. It 
is now used as a shambles ; and the water-carriers (Bibishti), whose dwellings 
surround it, complain that its present usage has rendered it a nuisance during 
the warmer months. 

The thoroughfares are mostly paved with brick. The principal place of 
business, in the Muiurganj and B ira Bazar quarters, is a paved square (chauk) 
wherein four roads meet. Its “fine shops and durable cleanly roadw;»ys would 
be a credit to any town of the province.”^ Most of the public buildings of the 
town— the tahsili, police-station, dispensary, and school — have been already 
mentioned. There are also an imperial post-olfico and four public latrines ; but 
the latter are little used, as the townspeo[)lG prefer a resort to wasite-lands well 
outside the town. Efforts to improve the surface drainage of Najibabad, by 
carrying off into the Mdlin the water of the many tanks on the south and south- 
east, have proved successful. Aids to sanitation may be found in several fine 
wells and many fine trees which adorn the town. 

Najibabad is said to be increasing in importance; but its population 
Trade and manu- showed a decrease of 442 between 1853 and 1865, and of 
faciuTB. 2^139 between 1865 and 1872. From a commercial point 

of view it is important as an entrepdt between the upper Dfiab on one side and 
hills on the other. The principal articles of through trade are cottou-olotb, 

' ThU seemi an exception to the uiual rale. The nauhatkhdna or drummery *’ of a native 
palaee iv moat often placed in a room over the principal gateway. * fianitary Commli* 

aoner’s report, ib 76 . 


olaag). Within is a lar^sh oo'iirt, triterd a 
The project of ereotinj; on the same spdt a 



saJi, graia^ timberi and the miscellaueou® growthi of the hill and 

foreat. The manufactures of Najibabad are exported mostly to the hills* fb ^ ; 
include dishes and Tessels of all kinds and metals— iron, copper, bell-raetal, and : 
hra>a* Frem the bell-metal, which is a mixture of brass, copper, and aino, aril 
made nests (taiia) of bowls (kaiori); while brass is the material of some hubble- 
bubble pipes not unknown to fame in this part of the world. Amongst articles of^ , 
clothing, large quantities of cotton-cloth {garlia and gazi)^ blankets, and shoeS 
are produced. Of the baskets here woven from split bambu, the kawdr in which 
pilgrims convey Ganges- water from Hardw&r are most remarkable. The 
sweetmeats of Najibabad (kaehauri and Mriniharfi) 2kr^ widely celebrated, while 
its carts and matchlocks (made to order) enjoy a smaller reputation. All these 
products find a sale in the markets held twice a week, and at the fairs of March 
and July. Here, too, are sold the un wrought or half manufactured commodities 
ipaported into the town. The quantity, value, and local consumption of such 
imports may be thus tabulated 


Artlolei. 

m — 

Say iMPoaTS tn 

ConsnnrTioN yea hiad is 

ia7*'7S. 

1876-77. 

1674-75. 

1876*77* 

S 

s 

1 

h 

Value. 

‘43 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 


Mds. 

Bs. 

Mds. 

Ri. 

M. s. c. 

Rs. a. p. 

M. s. c« 

Rs. a. p. 

Oreia 

1,47,944 

eee 

I,I9,W 

■a. 

7 21 0 

fM 

6 4 0 

60» 

Sugar refined 

960 

see 

187 

vee 



0 0 6 

OM 

Du. unregned ••• 

66,700 

*M 

•ts 

•ee 

2 85 6 

• (» 

•I. 

•«« 

Ghi ... ... 

1.194 

eee 

1,978 

••• 

0 2 7 

*W 

0 2 10 

•ao 

CHher trtielei ot food ... 

9.38,793 

10,214 

1,43,356 

7,171 

19 6 15 

0 8 6 

7 11 11 

Km 

Animals for slaughter ... 

bd.l,»S5 

.. 

3,296 


ess 

••• 



Oil and oilseeds ... 

3,727 

see 

5,834 

ft. 

0 7 9 

ees 

0 7 1 

•*• 

yoel, Ac. ... ... 

3,727 


, 81,620 

eee 

0 7 9 

see 

0 7 11 


Building materials ... 

.M 

60.846 

' 16,083 

9. .369 

ta. 

S 16 10 

KKl 

S 0 7 

Drugs and spices ••• 

• a. 

1,04,097 

set 

30,361 

ees 

6 3 lt> 

... 

4 16 e 

Tobacco ... .M 

9,066 

•ee 

1,464 

... 

0 4 3 

ss» 


a. 

Buropean cloth 

••• 

89, 7S* 


71,834 

o.t 

s 3 S 

.01 

6 18 9 

Bstiye cloth 

••• 

1,97,194 

■■ 

85,960 

•at 

6 7 6 

ooo 

8 14 a 

Metals ... ••• 

\ 


1,91,966 

H 

11,840 

•to 

10 0 6 

•M 

6 U 7 


Hese returns were compiled from the registers of the municipal octroi 
outposts. For the town is a municipality under Act XV. of 1873, and its 
municipal committee consists of 13 members, of whom three sit «« 
five by official nomination, and five by election of the rate-payws, 5te 
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ifioome and expcuditare of this body during two years may be shown as 
follows : — 


Becelpts. 

1874-75. 

1876-77. 

Expenditure. 

1874-75. 

i«7«-rr. 



Rs. 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Opening balance 


4,069 

57.6 

Collection 

••1 

9,111 

1,608 

Class. I- Food and drink 

. • « 

7,686 

5,680 

Head offico 


315 

5t 

ir. Animals for slaughter, 

168 

160 

Supervision 

... 

... 


„ III, Fuel, &c,, 

... 

1,179 

80.8 

Original works 


4,891 

4,019 

t, IV. Building materials 

... 

780 

668 

Repairs 

.11 

8,615 

... 

„ V. Drugs, spices, &c. 

... 

],0S4 

991 

Police 

... 

9,722 

2,388 

„ VI, Tobacco 

*•* 

23^ 

8.85 

Education 

... 

352 

37 

VII. Textile fabrics 

... 

1,548 

1,949 

Registration of births 

••• 

5 

„ VIII. Metals 

• •• 

685 

701 

and deaths. 







11,2# 

Lighting 


• 11 

••• 

Total octroi 


17,264 

Watering roads 


50 

79 





Drainage works 



600 

Kents 

• «* 

807 

322 

Water supply 

«•» 

•*« 

450 

Finos 


20S 

85 

Charitable grants 

•ei 

748 

609 

Fonndf 

ess 

1 3,U16 


Conservancy 

••• 

1,651 

1,461 

MlBcellsneotia 

ees 

WjUf 1 

Miscellaneous 

- 

404 

90S 

Total 


20,789 

15, SSI 

Total 

•II 

16,699 

11,490 


The incidence of the octroi tax was in 1874-75 Re. 0-10-9, and in 1876-77 


Be. 0-9-2 per head of population. 

Like Afzalgarh, Najibabad was founded in the days of Path&n supremacy. 
It derives its name from Najib-ud-daula, by whom it was 
History. gradually built between 1748 and 1754 (1161-1167 H.), 

and who, as already mentioned, crowned his work by the construction of Patthar- 
garb in 1755. The name of the founder’s son Zabita is preserved in the 
quarter of Z4bitaganj. In the twenty years succeeding its completion the 
town has a somewhat crowded history. In 1772 it was sacked by the Mar- 
hattas, and in 1774, after being occupied by the Naw4b Vazir and his British 
allies, passed into the possession of the former. In 1796, while still under the 
nde of Oudh, it was visited by the traveller Hardwioke. He describes it aa 
** about six furlongs in length, with some regular streets, broad, and inclosed 
by barriers at different distances, forming distinct bazars. In the neighbour- 
hood are the remaint of many considerable buildings.” By which it would 
appear that the foundations of Najib-ud-daula had, though barely forty years old, 
fallen into premature decay. Within less than ten years afterwards Najibabad 
bad been annexed to British rule (1801) and sacked by Amir Kh^n (1805). In 
1812 it became the residence of its founder’s grandson, Naw4b Muin-ud-din. 
And in 1857 Nawdb Mahmud, the son of Muiu-nd-din, robbed, with results 
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already described in the history of the district (pagee 3d3 et $eqq). In 1858| 
Colonel Jones’ force arrived to punish the rebels. The palace^ which had 
been Mahmdd’s residence, was destroyed and the town itself looted. * Since 
then Najibabad has enjoyed a period of unhistorical rest. 

Naj^babad, a tahsfl of the Bijnor district, comprises the parganahs of 
Najfbabad, Akbarabad, and Kiratpur. The total area according to the oensue 
of 1872 contains 49t square miles and 22d acres, ^ of which 168 square miles 
and 519 acres are cultivated. The area assessed with the Government revenue is 
given at 476 square miles and 191 acres, of which 163 squaro miles and 101 
acres are cultivated, 164 square miles and 446 acres are cultnrable, and 159 
square miles and 284 acres are barren. The land revenue daring the same 
year stood at Rs. 2,12,676 (or with cesses, Rs. 2,34,392),* falling at Re. 0-10-9 
on the total area, Re. 0-11-1 on tho entire cultivable area, and Re. 1-15*6 on 
the cultivated area. The population numbered 141,685 souls (65,506 females), 
giving 287 souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 388 villages. The 
same statistics show 518 persons blind, 63 lepers, 34 deaf and dumb, and 12 
insane persona in the tahail. 

That tahsU will be described in detail under the headings of its three par- 
ganahs just mentioned. 

Naj^babad, the largest parganah In the Bijnor district, is situated iu the 
tahsfl of the same name, and is bounded on the north-east by tho submontane 
road which separates it from tho Garhwal district ; on the west by the Ganges, 
which separates at from the district of Sahiranpur ; on tho south-west by par- 
ganah Kiratpur, and south by parganah Akbarabad, both of its own tahsfl ; 
and on tho south-east by parganahs hlagina and Barhapura, both of tho Nagina 
tahsfl. Its total area according to the revenue survey of 1868-70 was 312 
square miles and 486 acres ; but the census of 1372 increases that measure- 
ment by 37 squaro ‘miles and 100 acres. Further details of area will be given 
in describing the last settlement of land revenue ; and it may meanwhile be 
mentioned that in 1874 the parganah coutafned 211 estates (maAdi^), distributed 
over 206 villages f mauzas). 

Najibabad is the wildest and most beautiful, as well as most extensive, 
Physical geogra- parganah in the district. Here none of the elements which 
make up a good landscape are wanting ; and the eye may 
gaze on hills, streams, and forests, as well as on the ordinary cultivation. The 
hills are indeed confined to an area of about 25 square 
miles in the northern corner of the parganah, north of the 

^The total arsa as lately (July, 1878) declare^! by GoTsrnment is 455 squire milas 

aud ses acres. * The laod-rerenue oude all heads dahug the calendar year ia:s wAa 

Rs. 221,188, ^---Tio.cwea 





Peli R&q river ; but just outside the north-eastern frontier, for itie whole of it 
length, rises the Garhwdl sub-range of the Himalaya. The low moiinfainj 
within Nnjibabad itself are known as the Chdndi range. Of Tegetatioi 
they have little to show beyond coarse grasses and the stunted trees of thei 
valleys and lower slopes. Their highest peak is 1,928*7 feet above sea-level 
and 958 feet above the plain of the Ganges, from which it abruptly springi 
Uany affluents of that river or of its tributaries pass through the parganab 
and some account may here be given of the principa 
streams. Most northern flows the Paili or Peli, sometimei 
called Peli Rdo to distinguish it from another river of the same name in the eas 
of the district. Dry for about two-thirds of the year, the Paili receives during tbi 
rains the drainage of the Garhwdl and Cbdndi hills and becomes a dangeteuc 
torrent, rolling down boulders, uprooting trees, and gnawing deep ravines ii 
the surface of the country through which it rushes. The Raw&san, issuing 
from the Garhwal hills, crosses the parganab south of and nearly parallel U 
the Paili. It carries a little water even in summer, but the rains convert i< 
into n boisterous river. Parallel again to the Rawdsan, but still further to the 
south, flows the Rdo or Kotdwdli, which resembles that river in every respect. 
Meeting the Ganges in this parganab, and thereby following the example oi 
both Paili and Rawdsan, it has completely swept away the old fort of Xsafgarh, 
which once stood beside its mouth. The Mdlin, on whose banks is placed the 
scene of ^‘Kdliddsa’a Salcuntala, enters Najibabad in three channels, known ai 
the Mdlin, Riwdri, and Ratndl. These reunite within the parganab, and aw 
joined there by two streams rising in the Najibabad forests — the Gangs 
Rdra and Lakkarhan, The united stream then passes onwards into Kiratpur 
Two other ibrooks, the Gdngan and Choiya, take their rise in this parganab, ihi 
former quitting it for Akbarabad, and the latter to form the boundary between 
Akbarabad and Kiratpur. The Gdngan is perennial, bul; the Choiya a mart 
summer-dried water-course. Lastly the Sukhrao, a perennial stream from the 
Garhwal hills, passes from north to south through the extreme eastern comer oi 
the parganab, which it leaves to enter Barhdpura. The general slope of the 
country is at right angles to the Garhwdl hills, t.#., from north-east to south- 
west; and except the Sukhrao, all the streams here mentioned flow in this 
direction. The highest elevation above the sea has been already given ; the 
lowest is 845*9 feet. 

About two-thirds of the whole area, or 206 square tniles,^ are covered with 
forest. A belt of woodland, here some 9 or 10 miles broad, 
grows along the north-east side of the parganab on the 

^ i. aboot a aqaare mile ior ewtry Tillage in the parganali. 


Voreits. 
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slope (Bhdbar) botwoon the Oarhvral hills and the plain. As the north-easterd 
frontier approaches the western, to form the northern angle, this belt coyers 
the whole parganah ; and indeed all Najibabad north of the Kot&wdli river 
may be described as a forest more or less sprinkled with clearings. The 
woods north of the Rawdsan, to the extent of 65 square miles, belong to Gov* 
ernment, and are leased mostly to tho canal foundry and workshops at Roorkee, 
as a source of charcoal. Timber grown in the Najibabad forests is not as a 
rule very valuable, furnished as it is chiefly by dhak (Biitea /rondoaa)^ semal 
(Jiombax Malabar icum), and other inferior trees. But on Rdi Umrdo 
Singh’s property south of tho Rawdsan there is a promising block of sdl 
{Shorea robwitci) about two miles square, and the shisham {^Dalbergia 
si$ 800 ) grows well in certain scattered localities. The woodlands are inter- 
spersed with grassy glades, which afford pasture to numerous cattle. A 
pasturage rate of two annas per head, or as it is here called per tail {pdchhi), 
is demanded for grazing o?fen, and somewhat more for buffaloes. Extensive 
remains of ancient masonry, scattered hero and there amid the rank vegetation 
of the forest, prove that these wilds were once inhabited by a flourishing 
population. The chief ruins of this nature are at Bayyid Bhfira, Pir 
Zahir-divdn, and Dharmugarhi, all on the Kotdwdli river ; and at Chandan- 
wdla, alias Munavvar Jiir, alias Qarhi Mordhaj, an ancient fort north-east 
of the town of Najibabad. 

It is left only to notice the des or cultivated champaign, which occupies 
The cuTtivatcd somewhat less than the remaining third of the parganah, 
south of the Kotiwali and outside the forest belt. No 
iardt or tract of marshy land here intervenes between the Bhdbar slope 
and the plain. As the latter is approached patches of cultivation appear 
among the trees of the former, and these patches rapidly , increase until 
the forest sothowhat suddenly disappears amid the general cultiva- 
tion. Water, which was found in the forest at an average depth 
feet, can now be obtained 1.8 feet from the surface. Of tho ligation 
in this part of the parganah 38 per cent is from wells, 37 per cent, from 
ponds, and the remainder from a small branch of the Khoh canal, which 
passes through a few villages of the south-eastern border. It was at 
one time proposed to bring an Eastern Ganges Canal through tho parganah 
parallel and near to its western frontier. The head-works were to have 
been fed by the Ganges at Shydropur on that frontier. The canal would 
have commenced distributing its water for irrigation hard by the south- 
Westeim brnder ; but the whole scheme has now been abandoned. As 
early as 1840, a small feed-canal was cut from the river Gangan near its 
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•onrce^ in order to aid the larger Khoh canal already mentioned. Bat just 
after the completion of this upper Gdngah canal^ the capricious springs of the 
feeding river shifted their position^ and water has never flowed in the cutting. 
The ponds which furnish water for the fields are mostly insignificant in size^ 
and the slope of the country is perhaps too rapid to admit of water standing 
over a large area. But a lagoon or swamp of some size, called the Jhilmilla 
jhil, is to be found in the corner formed by the junction of the Baw4san 
and Ganges. 

Eight highways of different kinds converge on the chief towA of i^ajibabad, 
Communications which in this respect is better provided than two out of three 

and trade. towns in the district. But the quality of these communica- 

tions cannot bo described as proportionate to their quantity ; for except the 
2Dd class highway from Bijnor, which ends hero, they are all inferior earthen 
tracks. The parganah contains, besides Najibabad, three places with from 
2,500 to 3,500 inhabitants, vis., (1) Sahanpur, (2) Jal&labad, and (3) Ndgal, 
opposite which the Ganges first becomes navigable. The manufactures of 
Najibabad have been already noticed in the article on that town ; and else-^ 
where in the parganah trade confines itself almost altogether to the sale of 
agricultural raw produce. The following list will show the proportion of 
the cultivated area grown with each desoription of that produce for each 


harvest : — 


AuTUMir. 



Percentage 


of evUivated 


area. 

Bitgarcane ... 

... 635 

Ootton «•. *•* 

... ] 2 39 

Joar for fodder (cAorO ... 

... 2 07 

Coarse rices 

... 95 63 

Fine do ... \ ••• 

... 2 31 

Coarse autumn crops (jodr, hdj 

ra, 

and hodon millets^ tHj &c.) 

... 7C3 

/ 

5638 


Add land left fallow for sugarcane 
crop of following autumn 
(pdndra) ... 6*04 

62*4a 

Land cultirated in autumn 
Ditto in spring 


Sfbiho. 

Per cen face 

of 

euUivated 

area. 

Wheat ... 

26*27 

Barley 

r90 

Gram vetch ... ... 

3*52 

Wheat and barley mixed 

9*17 

Vegetables 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, 

1 72 

mustard, peas, &c.) 

SOS 

36 63 

Add land left fallow for crops 

of following spring {bdhan), 

‘95 

87*68 




Total 


100*00 


The settlement papers record 3 7 per cent, of the cultivated lands in the 
open country and 19’4 per cent, of those in Ilaka Ch4adi as capable of bearing 
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crops at both harvests. Ilaka ChAndi includes the whole pargauah north of the 
BawAsan ; and for the forest tract soufcli of that river no statistics of two-har- 
vest land exist. 

At the late settlement of its land revenue the pargauah was assessed in 
The current settle- three separate portions — the open country, Ilaka Ch&ndi, 
and the forest tract soutli of the Rawusan. The following 
table shows the areas of each according to the settlement report of 1874 : — 

Una3sessabh area in acres. Assessable area in acres. 


Name of tract. 


I.— or open country... 10,727 1,0511 12,078 I4,4:s 36,911 


IL—llaka Chandi 

HI —Forest south of Rawa- 
aan. * 


974] .o 23.974 23,206 1,827 

90o| 10,423 11,323 76,046 1,908 


11,774 47,375 113,815 



It will be observed that the total area here given exceeds that of the reve- 
nue survey by 760 acres, or something over one square mile; but so small a 
difference between such large measurements needs no further comment A com- 
parison of those measurements with those of tho former settlement (1835) is 
impossible, as the details furnished for the south-Rawasan forests by tho sur- 
vey of 1833 are imperfect, and Ilaka Chandi was not annexed to the parganah 
until 1842. It may, however, be noted that during the currency of tha^'^lettle- 
meilt the cultivation of the open country tract increased by 12,010, and its total 
area by 7,760 acres. 

The current settlement of the des tract was the work of the late Mr. 

^ Carpenter. He divided that tract for purposes of assessment 

or tlltt ^ ^ • V 

into three circles, viz., the Najibabad circle, Trhich comprised 
the well ouUirated Tillages to the east of the Lakkarhan; tbeNdgal circle, inclad- 
ing those to the west of that river ; and the forest circle, a narrow strip of im- 
perfectly caltivated land along tho edge of the forest.^ His next step was to 

Mndy villagei in tbe 8oatb>weit corner of tbe psrganeb found noplace in this oltiiifl. 
cation, but were aiuasod with tho Tisotra euole of Eiratpor. 
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assume standard rent-rates for the various kinds of soil in each circle^ and 
these were as follow : — 



Bent-rates per acre on j 


dumber and name of 
circle. 

Manured 
ai'trdt (a 
kind of 

loam). 

Unmanur- 
ed stwai. 

A/aitii^dr or 
clay land. 

B^dr-siwdi 
or sandy 
loam. 

B/idr or 
sandy loil. 

General 
! rate. 


Hi, a. p. 

Rs* a. p. 

Us, a. p. 

Hs. a. p 

He, a. p. 

Ha. a. p. 

I—Najtbabad 

Il.-Nigal 

III.— Forest 

7 1 6 

6 0 9 

*.» 

2 IS 8 
2 7 8 
2 7 8 

2 M 1 
2 1 8 
1 10 ] 

2 1 2 
2 1 1 
18 3 

2 1 2 
17 6 

1 a s 

4 2 9 

5 5 0 
2 4 8 


The application of thoso standards gave for the whole tract a rental of 
Rs. 1,25,764 by soil, and of Rs. 1,24,568 by general rates. Deduced from the 
larger of these sums at 50 per cent, the revenue would have been fixed at 
Rs. 62,882 ; but in the course of assessment Mr. Carpenter found that his rates 
had been pitched too low, and he therefore exceeded them by about 8 per cent,, 
fixing his total demand at Rs. 67,900, excluding the cess. The results and 
incidence of the new demand, which came into force on the 1st July, 1867, 
may be thus compared with those of the old : — 



Imcidsncb pbb acrb 

Total demand 

Aaaeaament. 

\ 

\ 

/ 

On total area. 

On osseMeablt area. 

Or cultivated area. 

(excluding 

cesaea). 

1 Initial. 

Final, 

Initial. 

Final. 1 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 


Ra. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


1 

Rs. a. p. 

Ra. p. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Former •«. 

Freacnt 

17 4 

I 8 10 
110 

1 14 4 


2 14 7 

« ae 

S 1 9 

1 14 8 

60,526 

• •• 

76,788 

67,000 

Decreaae ... 

a*. 

0 2 1 

•a. 

0 2 6 

• *a 

0 8 6 

n 

7.888 


The dea is the only tract for which any such comparison as this can be 
made. Of the two remaining tracts the officer who settled them, Mr. Markham, 
observes ; The former fiscal data of the Gb&ndi Il&ka are unknown, and that 
of the forests is complicated by thereoent sale of apart of them in fee simple/’ 
The Gb4ndi lldka measures, as above meutioned, 49,097 acres. But of that 
total only 9,718 acres, known as the demarcated villages,” 
were subjected to assessment for the current settlement. 


The diSadi tiaot. 
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The remainder consists of the Government reserved forests already des- 
cribed as leased principally to the foundry and workshops at Roorkee. Until 
1868, the nine demarcated or settled villages were also regarded as the exclu- 
sive property of Government. In that year, however, a civil suit was filed 
against the Crown and others by parties claiming proj)rictary rights in. these vil- 
lages, and the result was a compromise, by which the defendants agreed to 
recognize the proprietary rights of the plaintiffs in six villages. The rent-rate 
assumed by Mr. Markham for these villages was 8*1 per cent, above that 
assumed for the forest circle of the des^ and the gross rental thus calculated 
Bs. 3,980. The revenue was fixed at half the rental, or Ils. 1,990, excluding 
cesses. As the tlirco remaining villages had been already let on leases, of which 
a principal condition was the partial clearing of the forest, it was resoh'ed not 
to interfere with the existing fanners. They were allowed to retain possession 
of their leaseliold on the understanding that the rent was to be raised every 
five years until the conclusion of tlie settlement. Their past, present, and 
future rent under this arrangement may be shown as follows; — 


1671-1876. 

187C-18S1. 

1881-1886. 

18S6-I69L 

18ai-1901« 

Bs. 

1 

Ba. 

Ks. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

336 

560 

850 

1,070 

1,400 


At the beginning, therefore, of the current settlement, the revenue and 
rent derived by Government from all nine villages amounted to Ils. 2,326, 
excluding the cess. The new demand came into force on the 1st July, 1871, 
We now come to the settlement of the last tract, or woodlands south of the 
and the south- B-tvvasan. Of the total area (89,3G7 acres), no less than 72,468 
R&wiaan forest. acres were in the possession of the late Hui Himmat Singh, ^ 
who established his proprietary right by civil action against Government some 
ten years ago (1868-69), This largo estate is spread over 43 nominal vilK^s, 
some uncultivated and more uninhabited, but most of them valuable on account 
of their timber and pastures. Taking as the basis of his calculation the village 
returns for 1870, Mr. Markham assumed the gross rental from cultivation to 
be Es. 6,000 yearly. As the grazing and forest products had up to that year 
been leased annually by Government, it was still easier to discover their pro- 
bable rental, and this was reckoned at fts. 23,000 more. But in order to avoid 
overtaxing an income that was liable to reduction through mismanagementi 
over 10 per cent, was deducted from these figures, and the rental ultinlately 


1 Paiher of the preeent proprietor, Eai Umrao Siogh, 
61 
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aesulned for purposes of assessment was JRs. 26,000 only. Half of that sum ^ or 
Bs. 13,000, was fixed as the revenue, excluding cesses, and the new demand 
came in force from the 1st July, 1873. The remainder of the sonth-Rawfisan 
tract is held cither in fee simple (10,423 acres), or on lease under the waste 
land rules of 1855 (6,476 acres). In neither case was any settlement required ; 
-but it may bo mentioned that tlio rents of tlie waste lands are progres* 
sive, and amounted, at the time when the rest of the tract was assessed, to 
Es. 2,125. 

The various items which make up the present demand on parganah Najiln 

Rs. a. p. 
67,900 0 a 

1,090 0 0 
336 0 0 

13,000 0 O 
2,125 0 0 

35,351 0 0 

8,953 S 0 


94,304 S 0 

Both the landholders who pay this revenue and the tenants who pay 
■^them their rent are chiefly Jats. But the following list will show at a glance 
' the extent to which the principal classes are represented amongst the proprie- 


tary and cultivating bodies 

Landholders, Tenants, 


Jats 


338 

J5t9 

... 


1,002 

Shaikhs 


196 

Chanhans 


••• 

760 

Sayyida 


IG7 

San is 


•M 

638 

Brahmans < 


162 

.Vhaikhs 


•ts 

270 

Pathans ••• f 


49 

Eawas 


• as 

940 

l^aKtjans 


47 

Brahmans 

t.» 

sa« 

157 


47 

naiij&ras 


aae 

88 

Kayatha 


83 

Sayyids 


•a* 

69 

Raw&s 


9 

Ahirs 


ss» 

60 

Khatria 


4 

Jul ahis 


ass 

47 

Bishnofi 


1 

Pathans 

... 

• • • 

45 

Others 

ToUl 

34 

1»087 

Jhojhas 

Gujars 

Others 

••• 

Total 

aaa 

• Si 

saa 

aaa 

43 

18 

1,510 

4.941 


Of the land assessed at settlement, 12"4 per cent, was cultivated by tho 
proprietors themselves, 53*1 by tlieir tenants with rights of occupancy, and 
the remainder by tenants -at-will. The census of 1872 estimates the amount 
paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at Rs. 1,37,005, a figure which 
appears to bo somewhat understated. 


abad may now bo totalled as iullows : — 


!•— Rcrenuc of the dc8 tract 


11 — 


t Ditto of proprietary villages in Chandi tract... 
\ Rent of Government villages in ditto 


•w., ( Revenue of Rai Iliraniat Singh’s estate in south- Eawasan tract 

141 .- • I Qf ^nete laud leaseholds in ditto ditto 


Totol demand 
10 per cent, cess on ditto 


Grand total 
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The defective state of the records prevents a complete analysis of the 
alienations which took place during the currency of the last 
settlement. But some idea of the manner in which estates 
changed owners between 1840 and 1870 may be formed from the following 
table. As the des possesses fuller statistics and attracts more investors than 
the less cultivated parts of the parganah, the information here given will relate 
to that tract alone: — 

Land confis- 

Total revenue- ’ Land held bj Land held by catedonac* 

Year, paying area in agricultural non agricultural count of re- 

acres. cUssea in acres, classes in acres. bellionia 

1867-58. 


Year, 

Total revenue- 
paying area in 
acres. 

Land held by 
agricultural 
clasBea in acres. 

Land held by 
non agricultural 
classes in acres. 

1840 

j r 

87.610 

631 

1860 

38,041 I 

37/257 

784 

1860 

1 26,214 

S,2I0 

1870 

) <1 

26.056 

8»798 


Thus it appears that tlio iioii-agriculfcural classes — men of business and offi- 
cials — who at the beginning of the thirty years liere tabulated held only 1*4 « 
per cent, of tile assessed area, now hold as much as 12:.9. The increase in. 
their possessions has indeed been more marked than in any other pa'^ganah 
except Barhapura. Not less than 52 9 per cent, of all the estates alienated fell 
into their grip, while the remainder passed into the hands of agriculturists. The 
principal losers w^ere Jats and SayyiJs, who parted respcctiyoly with 367 and 
28*3 per cent, of all the laud transferred. . 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Najibabad contained 15$ in- 

, . habited villages, of which 72 had less than 200 inhabitants;^ 

Population. ' 

57 had between 200 and 500 ; 21 had between 500 and 
1,000; 2 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 1 had betwoeu 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 
2 had between 3,000 and 5,000. One town, Najibabad, contained oyer 17,000 
inhabitants. 


The total population in 1872 numbered 67,491 souls (31,073 females), 
giving 193 to the square rnile. Classified according to religion, thetfe were 
43,502 Hindus, of whom 19,609 wore females; 23,972 Musalinans, amongst 
whom 11,455 were females; and 17 Christians, Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 3,220 Brahmans, of 
whom 1,415 were females ; 3,121 Uajputs, including. 1,354 females ; and 3,377 
Banij^as (1,596 females) ; whilst the groat mass of the population is comprised 
in the other castes of the census returns, which show a total of 33,784 
souls (15,244 females)* The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
parganah are the Qaur (2,930) and Gujarati, The chief Rajput clans are 
the Chauhdn (2,071)1, and Bais. The Baniyi\s belong to the Agarwal (284), 
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Gatah^ B&ja^ki-Blradari (473), Lohiya^ and Garag subdivisions. The most 
numerous amongst the other castes are the Barhai (1,683), Kahfir (1,576), 
Ghajudr (10,605^, Khakrob (1,137), Gadariya (1,338), J^it (4,617), and SAni 
(1,975). Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one thousand 
members are found in this parganali : — Taga, Mali, Ilajjjun, Julalia, Fakir, 
" SpnAr, Iviimluir, Kayath, Ahir, Jogi, Bharblmiija, Kalal, Lobar, Giijar, Natj 
Hawa, Banjara, Blial, Kliatri, Karnboh, Chhipi, Dluinia, Vaishnavi, Dakaiit. 
Kuchhi, Lodha, Bhiiksa, Dom, and Tha.tliera. Those Musalmdns who are not 
classed as Shaikhs (4, "2 14), Sayyitls (1,056), Mughals (138), orPathAns (1,726), 
are entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people aro shown in tho statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
^dult population (not less than fiftoen years of age), 397 
are employed in pi’ofessional avocations, such as Government servants, priests 
doctors, and tiie like ; 3,745 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 2,142 in commerce, in buying, 
ielling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
cm: goods ; 6,337 in agrienUurul operations ; 4,711 in industrial occupations, 
^ jlHrts and meclianics, and ihe preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
^;min6ral, and animal. Ther(3 were 4,761 persons returned as labourers and 
q 36 as of no specified occupation. Taking tho total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 258 as landholders, 17,460 as cultivators, 
> 1 ^ 49,773 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
lljiducational statistics, which aro confessedly imperfect, show 702 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 36,418 souls. 

Under the name of Jalalabad, this i>arganah is entered in the Ainri*Ahhar\ 
1 (1596) as one of the divisions of the Sambhal govern- 

J, ment and Dehli province. It had at that time an area 

of 49,893 6/a^s (about 33,870 acres) and a revenue of 14,70,072 d&ms (aboul 
Bs. 36,75yV J4ts being tho prevailing caste. Almost immediately after passing 
from th# rule of the Dehli emperors into that of the Rohillas (1748) the parganal 
was granted to Najlb-ud-daula, who changed its name to Najlbabad. Its siz* 
was greatly increased in 1842 by the cession of IlAka ChAndi from Garhwdlj 
but was again reduced slightly in 1866 by the surrender to that district of all 
lands between tho submontane road and tho foot of the hills. The somewhai 
eventful general history of tho parganah has been told in that of the district. 

UlHTAUR, the chief town of tho parganah so named in the DhAmpui 
tabsil, stands# on the 20(1 clAss rjjjad between Bijnor and Dbampur, 16 miles 
from the forruar. It had in 1872 a population of 9,392 persons, distributed at 



Ifae rate of about 73 an acre over a site of 128 acres. Amongst this popula- 
tion Musalmfing, as usual in the largo towns of Bijuor, greatly preponderate* 
The site lies in latitude 29^19', longitude 78^^26', about 780 feet above the sea. 
Nihtaur is situated on the right bank of tlio G-ingan, and the head-works 
Site and appear- of the Gtingan or Nihtaur canal arc just opposite t in'* town, 
on the otlior side of the river. The town itself has few. 
conspienons features. It has few brickwork houses, and the prevailing material 
of its buildings is mud. There is however a luindsomo old mosque, to which 
throe modern fluted domes have been added. The public institutions are a 
1st class police-station, imperial post-office, pargiinah school, and native hostel. 
Thesohoolis located in abuilding forfeited for rebellion, whose inner court servea 
as a play-ground ; the hostel or sand is a smiill and confined structure of mud. 
Scattered aliout the town are several open spaces overshadowed by fine trees. 

The Bijnor-Dhainpur road is met at Nihtaur by five otliet* unnietalled 
Communications, highwajs, all of the 3rd class. The place is liHle important 
trade, house-tax, &c. trade -mart, but its dyers are described by Mr. Mark- 

ham as somewhat renowned. Markets are hold twice a week, and a fg^iir in 
March and July, , 

The Cliaukiddri Act (XX. of 1856) ns in force at Nihtaur, and ifl ■ 
1876-77 the house-tax thereby impo.sed gave, with miscellaricouJ? recei|)ts aii=d/l 
the balance from the preceding year Us. 1,358, a total income of Rs. 2,670. 
The expenditure, which consisted principally of police, conservancy, and public 
works charges, amounted to Us. 1,233, In the same year the town contained^ 
1,621 houses, of which 1,028 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being * 
Re. 1-4-5 per house assessed and Ue. 0-2-3 per head of population, 

Nihtaur, a parganah in tho Dhanipur tahsil of the Bijnor district, is 
bounded on tho east by the river Gangan, which separates 
it from parganah Dhampur of its own tahsil J bn the north 
by parganah Nagina in the tahsil of that ilk ; on the west by parganahs 
and Daianagar, both of the Bijnor tahsil, and parganah Ohandpur ^f the 
Chdndpur tahsil ; and on the south by parganah Biirhpur iu the tahsil last 
mentioned. Its total size according to the revenue survey of 1868-70 was 64 
square miles and 100 acres, while the census of 1872 increases that measure- 
ment by 189 acres ; but further details of area will bo postponed until the last 
settlement of land revenue is described. In 1874 Nihtaur contained 223 
estates or ma7ic£^ distributed praongst 205 villages or fwawjaas. ' 

The parganah has no conspicuous physical features. Its soils vary little > 
Physical geogra- from place to place ; it can boast of no forests, hills, or large 
sheets of water; and its streams are in sulnmer mere^ 


Boundaries, area, 
Ac. 
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rivulets. The highest elevation of the revenue survey is 791*3 feet above the 
sea, and the lowest 741*7. The general slope of the country is from north to 
south, and in this direction flow the Gdiigao, Biin, and Banra. Of these the 
two former are perennial streams, and the last, a tributary of the Bin, forms 
for some distance the boundary with Daranagar. Water is found in wells 
at an average depth of 20 feet from the surface ; but four-fifths of the 
existing irrigation is from ponds, of which the largest during the rainy season 
is at Ukhkhera, in the south-east corner of the parganah. Of the cultivated 
area only 6 per cent, is irrigated. The proportion was formerly much larger, 
but the construction in 184i3 of the lower Gangan canal diverted most of 
that river’s water into the adjoining parganah of Dhainpur. It was once 
proposed to bisect tlie parganah with a small irrigation channel from the 
Eastern Ganges canal, then hi contemplation ; but the abandoument of the 
larger scheme has removed tlie possibility of the smaller, and the cultivators 
have been left to water their fields without the aid of a Nihtaur distri- 


butary, . 

* The chief town Nihtaur is the only place of importance, and forma the 
centre from which seven roads radiate through different parts of the parganah* 
JBut except the Bijnor-Dhiimpur .(2ud-class) line, which supplies two of the 
radii, these are all of the poorest description. The dyers of Nihtaur enjoy 
- a small local reputation ; hut the parganah is xomarkable for no important 
manufacture, and in its trade and industries is almost entirely agricultural. 
1% was in Akbar’s reign famed for its mulberries. The following list shows 
with what crops, and in what proportion, the cultivated 
^*^*^^** area is sown for tlie spring and autumn harvests ; — 


Sufirarcane 
Cottnn ... 




Jodr for fod^ler (charri) 
Coarse rincR / 


Fine cW- 

Ci).n.r *0 autumn <t 'ps l/djra. and ^odon 

millets, til, &c.) ... 


Percentage 
of ciiUivat- 
ed arm, 

.. 906 

., 4-27 

•C7 

.. 31-74 

•43 


bXRtlfO, 


Percentage 
of cultivated 
area. 

... 19 59 

... 1*53 

8*49 


Wheat ... ... 19'59 

Barley ... 1*53 

Oram retch ... .. 8*49 

Wheat and barley mixed {goji), 3 fiS 
Vegftablc® ... - .*• *48 

Coarse spring crops (linieed, 

mustard, peas^ Ac.) ... I 03 


Add land left fallow fi)r sn^arcime crop of 
following autumn \pdndra) ... 


Add land left fallow for crops 
of following spring {bdhan). 


Land cultivated in autumn 
Ditto in spring 




100*00 
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Of the cultivated acreage, 6 '3 per cent, is returned as capable of bearing 
crops at both harvests and 30 per cent, as manured ; but the settlement officer 
considers the former percentage to have been understated. The cultivated, 
barren, and other areas of the current settlement may be 
thus contrasted with those of the past : — 


Settlement areas. 



Unassessahle area 

in acres. 

Assessable area in acres. 

4U 

Settlement. 

Barren (includ- 
ing village 
sites;. 

0* 

kt 

V. 

1 

3 

S 

fe 

1 « 

Total. 

'i • 

cJ 

^ CO 

o 

.o'c, 2 

2 0. 

P (t tUD 

O H 

3 — -M 

O 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

.a 

V 

kt 

.—4 

5 

<3 

Former (survey of 18*^5) ... 

4.^79 

3,142 

1 

7,621 

7.607 

26,12S 

33 735 

4i.9sa 

Present (survey of Ib65-G6), 

4,Mi5 

509 

4,674 

8,886 

27,936 

36,82 1 

41 495 

Difference ... 

—214 

— 2,G33 

—2,633 

1,279 

+ I,t07 

+ 3,08P 

+ 239 


From tho total area of the later survey tlie yet later x’evenuo surve'y" 
deducts 431 acres. Tlio increase in cultivation shown by the above tabic is 
apparent rather than real. In tho records of the 1835 suryey no details as to . 
the tillage of revenue-free lands are given ; and^ looking to the proportion of 
cultivation elsewhere in the parganah, we may ^sninc that at least three- 
quarters of the area since transferred from the revenue-free to tho assessable 
acreage were cultivated. In other words, the resumption of revenue-free grantiEi 
has added a largo quantity of cultivated land, and in all probability more than 
1,807 acres, to the revenue-paying portion of the parganah. Mr. Carpenter 
was of opinion that, owing to the mismanagement of the Haldaiir family, who 
hold nearly a quarter of the whole area, there had been an actual decrease in 
cultivation during the currency of the last settlement. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr* Carpenter himself. 

The current settle- uniformity of its surface rendered a division of the^ par- 
ganab into circles of assessment unnecessary, and he at 
once proceeded to assume standard rent-rates for each of its different soils. These 
rates when finally sanctioned hy the Board of Revenue stood as follows : — 

Ks. a. p. 


For manured soils 
aitedt or loam 
„ matiiydr or clay-lands 
ff hhur or saody soils ^ 

Gneral rate 


7 12 
2 14 
2 14 
2 0 


per acre. 


4 8 0 




The application of ^theao standards to the cultivai^ed am gave for the 
whole pargunaii a rental of Ra, 1,18,713 by the soil, and ot Ils. 1,16,978 by the 
^neral rates. Dedneed from the larger of these sums at 50 per cent, the 
revenue would have been Rs. 59,359. But in assessing the parganah village 
by village Mr. Carpenter found it necessary to exceed the sanctioned rates, and 
thus the demand came to be fixed at Rs. 63,920, excluding cesses. The follow- 
ing table compares the results of tlie new assessment with those of the old : — 


Incidence fer acre on 


Settlement. 


Assessable area. 

Initial. 

Final. 

U?. a. p. 

Us. a. p. i 

S 1 b 

1 15 0 


1 11 9 


0 4 0 


Total demand 
(^excluding 


Former 

Present 

Decrease 


With the addition of tlie 10 per cent, cess the new demand amounted to. 
Bs. 70,340-8-0. It came into force on the 1st July, 1868. 

The landholders who pay this demand are chiefly Sayyids and Brdhmans, 
_ . , whilst among their tenants Jdts and Sanis predominate. 

ProoriGtflrv boov ” * 

But the annexed list shows tho number to which each class 
musters amongst the payers of revenue and rent : — “ 


Sayyids 


Landholders, 

• •• 

424 

Juts 

Tenants, 

1 • » 

... 9SO 

BrUhinans 

... 

... 


272 

SaiJia 


... 681 

Shaikhs 

.../ 


••• 

1.33 

S.iyyids 


.4. 6:3 

Kayaths 

.... 

>ee 

... 

60 

SliaikliB 


... 2.51 



... 

... 

37 

Brahmans 


232 

Rajpfits 

... 


... 

33 

Chaiih&iis 


• 44 63 

Jats 



set 

32 

Jul alias 


... 46 

l*atUans 

• •• 

... 


27 

Gujars 

*«a 

... 28 

Khatris 

• •• 

f 


4 

Tathans 

• •• 

... 10 

Biahnois 

■ »« 

-• 


3 

Kawas 


... t 

Gujars 


... 


2 

Others 

••• 

... 866 

Others 


Total... 

Mfl 

11 

1,03S 


Total 4 ., 

•M. 3.831 


Of the area assessed at settlement, 18’5 per cent, was cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves, 39*1 by their tenants with rights of occupancy, and 
the remaittder by tenants-at-will. The census of 1872 estimates the amount 
paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at Rs, 1,39,1 15, 
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Aft elsewiiere iij? the Dhimpur tahsil, materials for an exhaustive account 
of land transfers during* the currency of the last settlement 
are wantinof. The 1,020 acres confiscated from Musalm£uft 
on account of rebellion in 1857-58 passed into the hands of various owners,— 
Christian, Hindu, and Muhammadan. 

^ According to the census of 1872, parganah Nihtaur contained 149 inhabited 
villages, of which 98 had less than 200 inhabitants; 41 
Population. between 200 and 500 ; and 9 had between 500 and 

1,000. *One town (Nihtaur) hatl a population of over 9,000 inhabitants. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 37,473 souls (17,584t females), giving 586 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 21,934 Hindds, 
of w’hom 9,972 were females ; and 15,539 Musalmdns, amongst whom 7,612 were 
females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 1,017 Brahmans, of whom 476 were females; 319 Rtlj puts, in- 
cluding 143 females; and 523 Baniyas (221 females); whilst the great mass of 
the population is comprised in the other castes^’ of the census returns^ 
which show a total of 20,075 souls (9,132 females). The principal Brahman 
subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (880) and Kanaujiya, The 
chief Rdj put clan is the Chauhau. The Baniyds belo^ to the Agarwal 
(362), Gatah, Raja-ki-Biradari, and Saraogi subdivisions, ^e most numer- 
ous amongst the other castes are the Taga (1,562), Mali (l,77i)i^hamAr (6,181), 

JAt (4,184), and Sani (1,146). Besides these, the following castes comprising less 
than one thousand members are found in this parganah : — Barliai, Kahdr, . 
HajjAm, KhAkrob, Ahir, Sonfir, Gadariya, Knmhar, Kayath, Ahir, Jogi, Kalal, 
Gfijar, Nat, GosAin, Chhipi, Barwa, and Mewati. Those Miisalmans who are 
not classed as Shaikhs (2,288), Sayyids (1,214), Mughal s (17), and PathAns 
(220), are entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

same census. From these it appears that, of the male ' 

Occupatioaa. population (not less than fifteen years of age), 203 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 1,208 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 555 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals or 
goods; 4,500 in agricultural operations ; 3,105 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There wore 2,098 persons returned as labourers and 884 aa of no 
ftpecified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespjactive of age or set, 
the same returns give 631 as landholders, 12,046 as cultivators, and 24,796 as 

62 



engaged in occupations unoounected witb agriculture. The educational etaiis# 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 377 males as able to read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 19,889 souls. 

In the time of Akbar ( 1556 - 1605 ) Nibtaiir was a parganah of the Sambhal 
History government and Dehli province. It liad then an area of 

22,483 acres, with a revenuo of about Its, 43,454 ; and Taga 
Brahmans wero its principal landholders. By what annexations it attained its 
present greatly increased size is uncertain. On the partition amongst sur- 
rounding tracts of the ancient parganalis llaldaur and Jbalu (1844), it 
obtained 18 villages from tJie former, but must at tho same time have lost some 
territory to tho uewly^formed subdivision of Biirbpur. It has undergone the 
same changes of government as oth<3r parganahs in Bijnor, and its fiscal 
history may be gatliered from that of tho district at largo. 

NiJrvur, the capital of pargaimh Burhpur, in the Chfindpnr tahsfl of 
the Bijnor district, stands on the Bijnor and Morddabad road, about 23 miles 
from the former. Several less important highways meet in tho town, which ia, 
however, little more than an overgrown agricultural village, and had in 1872 
a population of 2,744 persons only. Nurpur lias a 3rd-clasa polico-station, au 
imperial post-office, and a market on Sundays; but in size and commercial 
activity is eclipsed by Tdjpur of its own parganah. 

Parasna'th, an ancient but long riiinoJ town in tho forests of parganah 
Barhapura, lies threo miles cast of tho town so named and about 29 from 
Bijnor. Almost nothing is now known of its ago or history. The remains 
of the town, consisting chiefly of scattered bricks and tho foundations of walls, 
extend for a distance of six miles. Ruins of a fort are still visible, and carved 
Btono figur<^ have occasionally been fi#uad ; but the site is somewhat hidden by 
the brushwAd and trees with which it is now thickly covered. 

The fi/ures were perhaps of Jaina origin, for the, name of PArasndth i§ 
clearly^rived from that of some Jaina temple. Parsvandth or Parasndth 
was the twenty-third prophet or Hrthankara of the Jainas. To him and Maha- 
vira is sometimes assigned tho sole honour of founding the Jain religion,^ and 
these are undoubtedly the favourite prophets of the sect. Tradition says that 
Parasndth, a prince of the royal race of Ikshwdku, was born at Bheldpura in 
Benares, and died on the mountain which now boars his name in Hazaribagh. 
His complexion is, like that of Krishna, depicted as blue. His cognizance is a 
cobra, and he is often represented sitting under the outspread hood {ehhatra) of 
a many-headed hydra of that species. Legend now tells how the deity sent 

* Elphinstone, Uisi., Bk II, chap. 4. Wilson jRei,, Vol XVIII: and LasBtn, quoted in the 
Statistieai Account of XVI., iilS. 



this snake (o protect Parasn&th in hie state of ecstatic abstractton ; pow libw ' 
the serpent-king DhVrana formed an/mnbrella over the saint, on whom 
jealousy of a rival had brought down a flood of rain. In Oudh Mayyura* 
dhvaja (see Mordhaj) is reputed as a Jain monarch and the vicinity of 
Mordhaj and Pdrasiidth suggests the belief that they may together have formed 
part of some Jain principality. 

PaTTHAROARH— NAJrBABAD. 

Pheona, a largo agricultural village in the Cbandpur parganah and 
tahsilj stanrls on the unmofcalled Haldaur-Amroha road, 25 miles from Bijaor* 
It had in 1872 a population of 3,041 souls. Except for tlie amount of that popu- 
lation, and for the fact that it became during the rebellion of 1857-58 a rallying 
point fur loyal Hindus,* the village is in no way remarkable. It has a market 
on Wednesdays, and in its neighbourhood are to ho found excolloiit earthen wells. 

Retiar, a market-town in parganah Afzalgarli, stands on the edge of the 
forest, 42 miles from Bijnor. The population in 1872 numbered 4,430 porsons, 
amongst whom Rajputs wore largely represented. The town is in fact the 
seat of an ancient Rajput family now represented by Rdi Kundan Singh. 
Here are a 3rd-ehiss police-station and distiict post-office. Two Srd-olasB 
roads meet in the town, and the market is held on Sundays. 

The Chauklddri Act (XX. of 1850) i>s in force at Rohar, and in 1876-77 
the house-tax thereby imposed gave, with misccdlaneous receipts and the balance 
of the preceding year (Rs. 139), a total income of Rs. 1,156. The expenditure, 
which consisted principally of police, conservancy, and public works charges, 
amounted to Rs. 992. In the same year the town contained 1,034 houses, of 
which 960 were assessed with the tax, tho incidence being Re, 0-13-7 per house 
assessed and Re. 0-2-1 per head of population. Under the Oudh Government 
(1774-1801), and for a short time also under that of the East India Company, 
Rchar was tho capital of a chakla^ including parganahs in tho modern districts 
of Moradabad and Tardi. It was afterwards tho capital of a separate pargj^jwi^- 
ip this district, but not long after 1842 that parganah was absorbed in AfzaU 
garh (q. v.) 

Sabalgarh,^ a ruined castle in tho forests of parganah Najfbabad, 
stands beside the Bijnor-Laldhfing road, 32 miles north of Bijnor. Largest of 
the fortified remains in tho district, it occupies a raviny and scrub-grown corner 
between that road, the Kohiwali, and the Ganges. It is at present simply a 

1 See Mr. Bennett’s article on Sahel Mahei, Oudh Gazetteer, Vol III > See History of 

district, ad, Jin. * Tho word oAaA/a is peril ups best rninslatcd by “district,^' Both 

this chakla and the parganah mentioned immediately attenvar ls were named after the town 
. Kehar, * The Sabalgarh of the Revenue Board’s map, lci70 (a miless \ inebj, and of the 

/ I {ni>h\ 
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great quadrangular wall, with bastions at the four corners and other points of tbo . 
intervening curtains. The enclosed area amounts to about li4 acres, but 
no trace of the interior buildings exists. The castle is now included in the 
nominal village of Asafgarh, which was the name of a flood-destroyed fort 
on the opposite bank of the Kotiw^li. 

Sabalgarli is said to have been built in the reign of Shdhjahan (1628* 
1658) by Nawab Sabal Khan, a Jat converted to Islam. It must therefore 
be between 220 and 250 years old. It was still a defensible stronghold in 
1759, when it was occupied by tho vanguard of the Rohilla army under the 
paymaster Sirdar Khan.^ Before 1796, when visited by Captain Hardwicke, it 
was a dismantled ruin. The Captain noticed, what has now disappeared, a con- 
eiderable village within the walls ; “ a very extensive line of fortification,** he 
remarks, enclosing the town ; both of which exhibit little more than naked 
walls falling to docfiy. Much of the ground within the fort is in cultivation ; in 
the south-east curtain or face of the fort is a lofty brick-built gateway. The 
high-road leads close past the north-east bastion, and continues along the north 
face the whole length, within thirty or forty yards of the ditch.”* 

Sahanpur, a large village or small town in parganah Najibabad, stands 
in the angle formed by the Najibabad-Hardwdr road with the Ratnal, a branch 
.of the Malin. In the revenue survey map (1874) the village is styled Girdawa 
S&hanpur, and in tho Revenue Board’s map (1870) Sarangpur. Its clistanco 
from Bijnor is 23 miles and its population amounted in 1872 to 3,637 souls. 
Oil the outskirts of tho village are several handsome mausoleums, inolud-^ 
ing two of Aurangzeb’s reign (1658-1707). Here, too, is the castle or house of 
Edi Umrdo fSingh, liead of tho Deswala Jats in this district. Some account of 
this clan will be found above (pages 291, 292). 

SahaspUB, a market-town in the Siohara parganah of the Dhampur tahsll, 
atands on the^nrnetalled Morddabad and Hard war road, 41 miles south-east of 
Bijnor. It had in 1872 a population of 6,309 persons, inhabiting a site of 101 
acres, witli a density of about 62 to the acre. 

This town is situated near the Moradabad frontier, in latitude 29® 7^', fengl* 
8ite and appear- 78® 41', about 715 feet above the sea. Its site is fairly 

raised above the level of the surrounding country, and natu- 
rally drained by numerous watercourses winding eastward towards the Rdm- 
ganga. Yet Sahaspur has always been more or less noted for its filthiness. A 
very filthy place,” writes Thornton,® remarkably crowded with hog,** 
Pork,” remarks Davidson,^ ought to be cheap, for the neighbouring 

> 6ee of district, pages 362. * As, Res,^ VI, 310, Jownsif to Srinagar, 

’ 6«e hit Gazetteer, IV, 603. * TraveU in Upper lodla, page 40. 
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fields^ roads^ ' ravines, and pools were covered with these fiUhy untutored 
animals.’’ The epithet untutored” was perhaps superfluous, as learned 
pigs were hardly to bo expected iu^ this remote corner of the world ; but . 
Mr. Davidson’s strictures on the people and porkers of Sahaspur were re- 
peated only ten years ago (1868) by Dr. Planck.^ The Doctor complains 
that the banks of a shallow pool behind the principal mosque are subjected to 
a certain usage, and that the pigs of the town are driven hither to play the 
part of scavengers. The people of this place/' ho exclaims, must be a 
shameless, indecent race.” The Chamars’ or curriers’ quarter is altogether 
abominable as a place of residence for human beings.” That the outcast 
Chamar should defile his dwelling with pigs is not surprising ; but the general 
presence of those animals is strange in a town which is eminently a town of 
Muslims. Sahaspur contains more than five times as many true believers as 
flindiis, and is adorned with several small mosques. But other proofs of 
tolerance in the Muslims of this town are not wanting. A speculative burgher 
of that creed built some ten years ago a fine sardi or hostel for the benefit of 
Hindu pilgrims journeying to and from Hardwdr. This building, which is 
situated beside the road on the north-western outskirt of the town, has a hand* 
some frontage and a courtyard well planted with shady trees. The remaining 
structures of Sahaspur scarcely deserve notice. Its brickwork houses are 
probably less than half a dozen in number, oases in a brown wilderness of mud 
huts ; and its appearance is rather that of an overgrown agricultural village 
than of a town. It has four large wells, a police outpost, and a district post* 
«fiSce. 

The bazdr is square, reminding one of the open market-places of Europe. 
Trade and manu- It contains some fine trees, but is surrounded by squalid 
factures. shops, and in it markets are held twice weekly. A further 

sale for local produce is provided by a fair on the eastern side of the town in 
May ; but the only industrial specialty of the town is a cotton cloth of 
quality. This is made to order in pieces 16 yards long by. 1 wide, and sqifd for 
Ks. The only road by which the trade of the surrounding country can find 
its way into Sahaspur is the 3rd-class Moradabad and Hardwdr line already 
mentioned. In Thornton’s day it here passed through a neighbourhood 
generally overrun with jungle infested with tigers.” The Chaukiddri Act 
(XX. of 1856; was brought into force at Sahaspur on. the 1st April, 1873. 
But the population, mostly agricultural, was found too poor to paj the house- 
tax thereby imposed, and after bearing the burden for a year and a quarter, 
the town was again withdrawn from the operation of this law# 

i lirat annual Report ol the Sanitarj CommliBiuner, Norih^Weitein Provincei. 
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Saliaspur has no history. Its name, met with elsewhere in the Norths 
History Western Provinces, perhaps shows it to have been the 

capital of one of .those “lordships of 1,000 towns’^ 
(Sahasray pnra) which existed as early as the days of Mann, It was certainly^ 
during the reign of Akbar, the capital of what corresponds to the “ lordship 
of 100 towns, i. e.y a parganah. That pirganah, which was named after the 
town, has since been absorbed by Sioli4ra. 

Bherkot, a largo straggling town in the Dhampnr or Sherhot parganah 
of the niiumpur tahsil, stands on the left or eastern bank of the Khoh, 28 miles 
from Bijnor, It had in 1872 a population of 12,586 souls sparsely distributed, 
at the rate of about 36 an acre over a site of 35 1 acros. That enumeration 
includes, however, the small town of Kotra, which has been absorbed by 
Bherkot, but contains in itself nearly 5,000 inhabitants. 

The site lies in latitude 29''20', longitude 78'’38', some 725 feet above 
Situation and ap* sca-levol. The cliff of the Khoh, which rises to a height of 
pearance about 40 feet above the river, is here penetrated by numerous 

ravines, and amongst these ravines stands the town. The situation of 
Bherkot forbids, therefore, much improvement of its site ; but the beds of it§ 
ravines form serviceable roads, while tho raised lands between supply a dry and 
airy basement for its buildings. Amongst tho more numerous mud structures 
may be noticed many brickwork houses, and more than one really fine resi- 
dence belonging to some rich tradesman. Sherkot is tho seat of a powerful 
family, whoso large and palatial home, Nvith the two Hindu temples 
attached, stands just outside the town on the north-west.^ Many fine trees and 
wells adorn different parts of the town. Tho latter are often sunk through 
low knolls, so that their mouths are well raised above the reach of surface 
drainage. Tiieir water is considered healthy drinking, and lies usually about 
-30 feet from the surface. There are eight muhallas or quarters, rt>., (1) Sherkot 
proper, (2) Kotra, and (3) FariJnagar, forming a compact whole ; (4) Khur4ra, 
(5) Rdmbari, (6) Tiyub Sard!, (7) Sumna Sarai, and (8; Nondna, lying some little 
distance apart from each other and the first three. The principal places of 
business are the Kotra and Sherkot bazfirs — tho former a wide brick-paved 
roadway standing on high ground and flanked with good shops ; tho latter a 
long irregular and narrow street in which two carta could scarcely pass one 
another. The principal public buildings are a police station (3rd class), impe^ 
rial post-office, branch dispensary, anglo-vernacular school, and native hostel. 

. » See Elphinstone’a Bk. II, chap. 2. The second Sahaspur in this district, men- 

tioned by Thornton, is really au adjoining villa?e which might well have been included in hii 
account of iSahaspur proper. ^ TUe present represeotatire of the family, a minor under 

the tutelage of the Court of Warde, is being educated at the Agra College. 
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The last stands beside the unmetalled Dhananra and Kalagarh i*oad/west of 
the town. In the town that road is crossed hy another of 
the same (3rd) class, from Nagina and other places to 
K&shipur. There is no doubt/^ writes the Sanitary Commissioner in 1868, 
that, given a large municipal revenue, Sherkot might be made a very plea- 
sant town indeed. The natural drainnge is very perfect and sufficient, and the 
rain-water runs away to the Khoh without hindrance.’* 

Sherkot has a considerable trade in sugar, and is celebrated in the neigh- 
Trade, house-tax, bourhood for its manufacture of embroidered bed carpets. 

The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force here, and in 
1876-77 the house-tax thereby imposed gave, with miscellaneous receipts and 
the balance from the preceding year (Rs. 2,104), a total income of Rs. 4,007. 
The expenditure, which consisted principally of police, conservancy, and public 
works charges, amounted to Rs. 3,676. In the same year the town contained 
3,202 houses, of which 2,019 wero assessed with the tax, the incidenoe being 
Re. 0-15-0 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-3 per head of population. 

Sherkot appears to have been founded during the reign of Sher Shdh Sdr 
(1540-1545) and named after that so-called usurper.^ We 
have seen that by 1587 it had in turn given its name to a 
parganah. In the declining days of tlie Dehli empire it was held by the Nawdb 
Vazir Safdar Jang, from whom it was wrested by the Rohillas in 1 748. From 
the Rohillas it was recovered on the annexation of Rohilkhand in 1774 by 
Safdar’s son, Shnjd-ud-daula. The first event of importance after its cession to 
the British (1801) was its sack by Amir Klidn (1805). In 1844 the head- 
quarters of the tahsil and parganah were removed from Sherkot to Dhampur f 
but the parganah is still sometimes called Sherkot. louring the rebellion of 
1867-58 the town became the scene of several struggles between loyal Hindds 
and rebel Muslims, and was partly plundered by one of the latter, the notorioiif 
March Khan. 

SlOHARA, chief town of the parganah thus named in the Dhampuf- tahsil, 
stands on the unmetalled Morddabad-Hardwdr road, 34 miles south-east of 
Bijnor, It has according to the census of 1872 a site of 136 acres and a 
population of 8,340, or 61 persons to the acre. 

Siobdra is situated on a sandy plain some 736 feetabove the sea, in latitude 
29®13', longitude 78'’39'. Itis a poor place, resembling rather a great village than 
a small town, and consisting of about fifty brick houses encompassed by mud 

^ Zubdaiu-i^^Tawdrikh of Shaikh Nur ul-U&kk. Hintoriact, VI., 189 . * The 

TeaBons for this change were— (t) that the Khoh, often impassable, hindered communicatiwn 
between Sherkot and the capital of the diatrict ; (8; that Db&mpur wai healthier and more 
centrally situated than that town. 
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huts of tbe ttsnal unlovely order. Its principal buildings are a father hand-* 
some mosque ; two ruinous but well-planted sardis^ facing one another, besida 
the main thoroughfare ; a Ist-class police-station, and an imperial post-office. 
Of private residences, that occupied by Chaiidhari Z^lirn Singh Taga, one of 
the chief landholders of the district, is most remarkable. Several fine old wells, 
with raised borders of rough stone, supply the townspeople with drinking 
water. On the soutliern outskirt is an earthen tank, which in the rains bears 
a crop of waternuts {Trapa Mspinosa) and discharges its surplus waters, 
through a westerly channel, into the Ekra. But the surface drainage of the 
town flows mostly towards the Rdmganga on the east. Hither it is hurried 
by many a small watercourse, and Siohdra is never flooded by excessive 
rainfall. The place might, however, be none the worse for a good washing. As 
at'Sahaspur, the offices of nature are largely performed al fresco^ pigs playing 
the part of scavengers. 

The Moradabad-Hardwir road is met in the town by another Srd-clasa 
line from Chandpur, but neither are much worn by the trade of Siohdra. 
Markets are held twice a week on a large open space to the west. The market- 
place rejoices in a great well and several fine tamarinds ; but the encroaching 
excavations of potters have created a pond on its south-eastern border. The 
Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force at Siohara, and in 1876-77 the house- 
tax thereby imposed, with miscellaneous receipts and the balance of the preced- 
ing year (Rs. 154), gave a total income of Rs. 1,207. The expenditure, which 
consisted chiefly of police, conservancy, and public works charges, amounted to 
Bs. 1,093. In the same year the town contained 1,884 houses, of which 1,090 
were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re. 1 per bouse assessed 
and Be. 0-2-0 per head of population. 

SlOHA'RA, a parganah in the Dhdmpur tahsfl of the Bijnor district, is 
Boundaries, area, bounded on the north and north-west by the Dhdmpur 
parganah of its own tahsilj on the west by parganah Bfirh- 
pur of the Chdndpur tahsil ; on the south and south-west by the Morfidabad 
district; and on the east by the same district and parganah Afzalgarh of the 
Nagina tahsil. Its total area according to the revenue survey of 1868-70 
was l03 square miles and 559 acres, while the census of 1872 increases that 
measurement by over 4^ square miles ; and further details of area will be given 
in describing the last settlement of land revenue. Siohdra contained in 1874 
296 estates, distributed over 259 villages. 

“ The main feature of the parganah,’^ wrote the late Mr. Carpenter, is its 
Pbjiical features division into hangar or high land to the west, occupying 
about two-thirds of the total area, and the khfidir, or low 



Itod of the S^tnganga to the east, occupying the remaimiig one-third. The' 
high land and the low land are connected by an irregular sloping bank of 
about 30 feet in total height. The bangar is traversed by two small streams — 
one, the Ekra> running through the whole length of the parganah from north 
to south ; and the other, the hlarula, running across the southern portion of the 
pirganah in an oblique direction, and meeting the Ekra on the (southern) border* 
There is no marked difference of quality between the villages of the bdngar on 
either side of the Ekra, but beyond tlie Karula the country changes in character/* 
It may be added that the general slope of the dountry is from north to soutb| 
the highest recorded elevation being 789*5, the lowest 712'0 feet above the sea, 
and that all the rivers mentioned by Mr. Carpenter, as well as the Gangqn, 
not mentioned by him, flow in the same direction. The Biirnganga^ Kar&lai 
and Gdngan each form for some distance the boundary of the parganah ; the 
B&mganga on the eastern, the Kardia and Gangan on the northern and southern 
portions respectively of the western frontier. All three are perennial 5 and 
while the two latter flow quietly in well-defined beds, the former often causes 
much mischief by the vagaries of its torrent- swollen course. Although the par- 
ganah has many ponds, it has few large sheets of water; but tho J/iils in the 
villages of Vazirpur, Mahfipura, aiid Dehra may be mentioned as the most con^ 
siderable of its shallow lakes. Of the total irrigation, 72 per cent, is from ponds, 
25 per cent, from wells, and the small remainder from rivers. In the wells of the 
biogSLt tract water may be obtained at an average depth of 18, and in those 
of the khddir of 7 feet from the surface. The proposed liamganga canal 
would, if constructed, pass from north to south through the middle of the par* 
ganah, and add a fresh source of irrigation to those already existing. About a 
tenth only of the whole area is barren. The parganah is shaded by few trees, 
except such as grow in orchards ; but in places, and more particularly on the 
banks of the smaller rivers, the waste-land supports a scanty scrub jungle. 
Bioh&ra may be described iu general terms as a fertile and well cultivated plwif^ 
inhabited by a population denser than even that of Belgium. f 

In poverty of communications the parganah rivals its neighbour AfzaU^ 
• ^ Economical fe^ garh. The unmetalled (3rd-class) road from Moradabad tj 
trade* " * Hard wdr passes in its course through the parganah the two 

somewhat important towns of Siohdra and Sahaspur. Of these Siohara, the capital, 
is the larger, but Sahaspur contains over 6,000 inhabitants. From Siohara a 
second road of the same class branches off* to Nurpur ; and Sahaspur has 
already been mentioned as remarkable for its cotton cloth manufacture. The 
remaining manufactures are far from important, and limit themselves to sup- 
plying the simple needs of a poor agricultural community. The chief product^ 
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ihd pargaiuih^ for export jpr home contamptioiii ere ite oropS) «ii4 

the proportion of the cuUirated area occupied by each of 
these, at both harvests, may be shown as follows:—* 


Cropa 


Autumn. 


Ferceniape of ca/0*- 
vaUd area* 

... 6*51 


Sui^arcane 

*6* «tl 

Cottoa 

Jodr for fodder (rharri) ••• 

Coarse rices ••• 

Vine do. ... 

Coarse autumn crops (iodr, bdjra, and 
Mon millets, ft7), &o. 


Add land left fallow for sugarcane 
eV9P of following autumn {pdndra) 


Land ealtirated in autumn 
Ditto in spring 


6*11 

58 

17-86 

1*96 

12*87 

65*38 


5-86 

66-36 


Pereentape ofcuUi- 
voted area. 

Wheat lit It* ft* 80*14 

Barley ..t •%. ••• 2*08 

GramTetoh ... Ill III 6-59 

Wheat and barley mixed (goji) 6*81 

Vegetables .ti ... lit *67 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, mus* 
tard, peas, &o.) ... ... ' 4*17 


Add land left fallow for crops of 
following spring (6dAa») »l« 


88-06 


•70 

88*76 


•It 


61*94 

38*76 


Totil 


III 100*00 


Of the cultivated area, 5*8 per cent, is recorded as capable of bearing crops 

at both harvests, 3*3 as irrigated, and 24*8 as manured. Mr. Markham believes, 

however, that the two former percentages have been much understated in the 

^ ^ returns of the settlement survey. The cultivated, barren, 

Battlement areas, 

and other areas of the existing settlement may be thus com* 
pared with those of the former : — 


SeltUmena 

UnaesessabU area in acres. 

J 


1 

M 

1 

Barren (inclnding 
Tillage sites). 

1 

1 

BS 

1 

Culturable fallow 
(including groves). 

1 

3 

Total 

Former (snrrey of 1688) mi 

9,469 

8,096 

17,S6S 

15,388 

1 ’ 

81,947 

47)386 

64,900 

jfrssent (survey of 1865-66 

6,692 

7»S19 

14,004 

16,847 

86,868 

68,800 

66,664 

Difference 

-8,777 

-764 

-8|561 

+959 

+4,605 

+8,885 

+ 1J04 


Ko alluvion which could have accrued on the limited* river face of the 
parganah will account for the large increase here shown in total areai end that 














. ittoreaae must tlierefore be ascribed to tbe. greater accnrac^^ of the later Itrrveyi 
whose gross measurement exceeds that of the revenue survey by 125 acres oftly. 
But the most remarkable feature in the above table is the great advance in culti« 
vation. The third column shows that only a small portion of this advanoe^ 
can be due to the assessment, and consequent entry as cultivated, of revenue*- 
free lands. 

The current settlement of laud-revenue was in all except two villages thi^ 

The ourrent^ettle- work of Mr. Carpenter, He first divided the parganah into 

circles of assessment corresponding with its natural divisions. 

These were;— (III.) the kh&dir circle, or basin of the Rfimganga ; (I.) the 

bfingar circle, comprising the uplands between the kh4dir and the Karula ; and 

(II.) the trans-Karula circle, including the remainder of the uplands and the 

parganah, south-west of the Karfila. The next step was to assume standard rates 

of rent for the various soils in each circle ; and in this process Mr, Carpenter 

was guided, as in Dh&mpiir, chiefly by the money-rents which he founds 

entered in leases for recant years. His rates when sanctioned stood as. 

follows : — 

* 

I Si 

KaNT*BATBB FBB AORB ON S 


u 


KumbBr and^oame of circle. 

Oq manured 
soils. 

On siwdi (a 
kind of loam). 

^4 

a 

o 
a u 

O o 

8_. ■ 

i 

s. 

«> 

& 


Re. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

L— B&ngar 

6 4 0 

S 14 0 

2 12 0 

8 0 0 

3 4 0 

II.-~TranB-Kar6la 

6 14 0 

3 0 0 

3 11 0 

• 

1 12 0 

a a 0 

ni.— Kh&air 

7 4 0 

3 14 0 

4 4 0 

2 10 0 

4 11 0 


Besides the circles here mentioned a small subsidiary circle was formed for 
Tillages lying partly in the hangar and partly in the khfidir-; but for this ho 
separate rates were proposed, those for the Brst and third circles being employed 
as they respectively applied. According as it was calculated by the soil or tfiA 
general rates, the gross rental of the parganah amounted to Rs. 1,40,804, or 
Ks. 1 35,444; and deduced from the larger of these sumsat 60 per cent. thereTonao 
would have been Rs. 70,402. But in the course of assessment the sanctioned 
rates wore slightly exceeded, and tho demand was eventually fixed at Rs. 
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(excluding cesses. TJie annexed table contrasts the results of the new assess*- 
ment with those of the old : — 



JllOIDBNCli PER ACAU 

Total demand 

Battlement. 

1 : 

On total ana. 

1 

1 On assessable 

1 area. 

On cultivated 

1 area» 

( 

(excluding ceseeti. } 


Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Former 

Fresent 

Bs. a. p. 

1 t 10 

K«. a. p.| 

i I 8 <! 

13 6 

Ks. a. p 

1 10 a 

B 

Hs. a. p. 

2 6 11 

Us. a. p. 

2 2 11 
1 16 11 

Ra. 

77,631 

• ae 


Decrease ••• 

... 

1 

1 0 1 10 

... 

D 2 1 


0 3 0 

1 

6,809 


With the addition of the 10 per cent cess the new demand amounted to 
Rb. 80,262-11-0, and except in the two villages already mentioned as excluded 
from Mr. Carpenter’s assessment,^ it came into force from the Ist July, 1868. 
Amongst the landholders who pay this demand Shaikhs and Brahmans 
prevail, while Chaulmns and Sanis are most strongly repre- 
sented amongst their tenants. Hero, however,- is a brief 


Froprietary body. 


muster-roll in which the numbers of tho various rovoniie and rent paying 


classes will be found clearly detailed^ : — 


Shaikhs 

^ j 

Landholder e. 

«.* .«a 


692 

ChauliSna 

••• 

Tenante. 

ise 

... l.fSIS 

Brihniana 

... 

»>. 

... 

14U 

Sanis 


••• 

... 769 

Sayyids 

*«• 

... 


138 

Shaikhs 
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Of the land assessed at settlement, 12*11 per cent, was cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves, 39*3 per cent, by their tenanta with rights of occu- 
pancy, and the remainder by tenants-at-will. The census of 1872 estimates 
the amount paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at Rs. 1,66,219. 

As usual in the Ph^mpur tahsil, materials for an analysis of laud 

AUenaiions transfers during the currency of the last settlement are 

altogether wanting. 

4 V. revenue of thete two villflges, asseflsed by Mr. Markham, came into force frooi 

lit July, I87a. > Compiled from appendicea J3 and C, aettlement report, irti. 












BIJNOR. 
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population. 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Siolidra contained 149 inhabi- 
ted villages, of which 76 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 41 had between 
200 and 500 ; 13 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 1 had 
between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 1 had between 2,000 and 
3,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were Siolidra (8,340) 
and Sahaspur (6,309). 

The total population in 1872 numbered 47,031 souls (22,040 females), 
giving 435 to Jbhe square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
28,605 Hindus, of whom 13,155 were females ; and 18,426 Musalmdns, amongst 
whom 8,885 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 1,528 Brahmans, of whom 663 were females ; 
2,102 Rajputs, including 924 females; and 1,609 Baniyas (749 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in ^Hhe other castes” of 
the census returns, which show a total of 23,366 souls, (10,819 females). 
The principal Brahman subdivision found in this pargan ah is the Gaur (1,470). 
The chief Edjput clans are the Ohauhdn (2,023) and Gahlot. The Bamyds 
belong to the Agarwdl (221), Rdja-ki-Birddari, Rastogi, and Bislinoi subdivi- 
sions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Taga (1,478), Mali' 
(2,772), Chamav (6,136), Gadariya (1,226), and Jdt (5,019). Besides these, the 
following castes comprising less than one thousand members are found in this 
parganah; — Barhai, Kahdr, Hajjdm, Julalia, Khdkrob, Fakir, Sundr, Kumbdr, 
Kayath, Ahir, Jogi, Bharbhunja, Gujar, Nat, Sani, and Vaishnavi, The Musal- 
mans are either distributed amongst Shaikhs (4,563), Sayyids (622), Mughals 
(8), and Pathdns (410), or entered as without distinction.” 

The occupations of tho people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 440 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 1,215 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 474 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or in the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 7,358 in agricultural operations; 3,327 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mine- 
ral, and animal. There were 2,745 persons returned as labourers and 344 as 
of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago 
or sex, the same returns give 500 as landholders, 19,973 as cultivators, and 
26,558 as engaged in occupations unconnocted with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 436 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 24,991 souls. 


Occupations. 



Itt iht Sioh4ra md Sahaapnr arewtered ag pwgaaalM 

' the Sambhal Government and Debit province. 

Biitorj, , Tpbeij jp(nt area WM 82,789J%Aa< (about 51,743 acres), 
and their joint revenue 22,78,036 ddmt (about Ra 56,950), whilst among 
their landholders Ta^ Brdhmans predominated. Sir Henry Elliot is' silent 
as to the period when Sahaspur was amalgated with Siohara, and the question 
may therefore be presumed one of some obscurity. The coalition is, however, 
likely to have taken place before the cession to British rule, as parganah Sahas- 
pnr is not mentioned in the somewhat meagre records of the earlier settlements. 
The general and fiscal histories of Siohara have been incidentally described iu 
t^se of the district (q. v.) 

T^pitb, the principal town of parganah Bdrhpur, stands on the nnme* 
tailed road between Nurpur and Siohira, 27 miles from Bijnor. Not far east 
of the tovm flows the Eardla river. The population in 1872 numbered 4,438 
souls. 


Tajpur has a market on Tuesdays and an imperial post-office. It is 
remarkable as the seat of Rdja Jagat Singh, Taga,^ whose father built on the 
outskirts of the town a house and gardens in the European style. 

> Supra, page SM. 
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500 


Bareilly: 


Bareilly or Bareli,^ thfe head-quarters district of the Rohilkhand divi- 
sion, is bounded on the north by the Tardi district and the kingdom of Nepal ; 
on the south by the districts of Budaun and Shfihjahdnpur ; on the east by 
those of Shfthjahanpur and Kberi ; and on the west by Budaun and the 
native state of Ram pur. To distinguish it perhaps from the Rai Bareli dis- 
trict in Oudh, Bareilly is sometimes styled Bans Bareli, or the Bareilly of 
bamboos,® 

The district lies ' between north latitude 28° 2' 0^ and 29° 2' 0^, east 
longitude 79° 2' 30'' and 80° 30' 15", with an area of 1,915,772 acres, or some- 
what over 2,993 square miles. The population, 1,^87,494 in 1865, had 
risen by 1872 to 1,507,139, or 505 persons to the square mile. Further de- 
tails of area and population arc, however, deferred to Part III. of tliis notice. 
The number of villages is returned as 3,395, The greatest breadth of the 
district is 77, the least 24, and the medium about 50 miles. 

For purposes of administration, general and fi.scal, the district is divi- 
Adiniiiistrative <3ight talisils or sub-colleetorates, which are again 

subdivisions. subdivided into 16 parganalis. The divisions of civil and 

criminal justice are respectively tlio petty judgeship (munaifi) and the police- 
circle there being 4 of the former and 28 of the latter. But the 

following statement will show at a glance the various divisions, their equiva- 
lents in the sixteenth century, their modern area, population, and revenue : — 



^The former is the official Rpelling, the latter the correct tran-sliterntion According to 
the system officially adopted in other cases The principal authorities for this notice are the 
Bareilly SetdemcDt Report of Mr. S M. Moens, C. S , 18*2 ; the Rilibhft Settlement Report of 
Mr, E Colvin, C S , 187^ ; notes and replies by Captain Tickell, K. E., Messrs Heaford, Roney, 
and Campbell, O, B.E , Mr Edward Stack, C S., and other officers now or formerly posted in 
the district ; the yearly Administration Reports of Government ; the records of the Board of 
Revenue and yearly reports of other Government departments; the Census statements of 
1847 1863, 186.5, and 1872 ; tlie Archaeological Survey Reports of General A,, Cunningham, 
R.E , C S.I. ; the Races of the or th~ Western Prooinces and Indian Historians Sir H. Kiliot, 
C.S., K,0.IL ; Captain Hainihon’s RohUtas, 1788 j the Life of Hafiz Rahnathy Mi. C Elliott, 
C S. ; and acvt ral other wcll-knowo works of reference. Allusion to minor authorities, snbh 
as Thornton’s fJazetteer and Bishop Heber’s JvurnaL will be found in the footnotes. * it 

will be shown in Part III. that another explanation of this name is adopted hy local 
tradiUon, ^Circular No. 70 A., dated lUh July, 1878* ^ This column includes 

fourth class stations or outposts (cAauAt). 
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The last three parganahs constitute the subdivision of Pilibhit, which 
is likely at no distant date to become a separate district. Ptiranpur may ho 
called a sub-tahsil, being the headquarters of a peshkar or deputy tahsild&r. 
He has however no treasury, no criminal or revenue powers, nor even the 
authority to sell stamps. 


, On the compilation of the Ain-i^Akbari (1596), the existing district 

of Bareilly formed part of sarkiirs Badayfiu and Sambh^. 

Territorial changes. ^ • li t* i. a 

the greater portion lying in the former. Parganahs Ajaon^ 

Aonla, B^rsir, Bareli, Punar, Baldi,and Saneha belonged to sarkar Badayun j 

iPatrnana, Shahi, girsawan and Kdbar to sarkar Sambhal. 

1 Contains the old parganahs of Shtihi, SarauU (North), and AjSon, amalgamated at thi 
-'hegiuning of the present revenue settleuieat. * Excludes 938 Kuropeans* 








5d2 ^ " BARttLLlf. 

At the cession in November, 1801, the whole of Eohilkhand was divi- 
ded into two districts, Bareilly and Morddabad (Murddabad). The former 
comprised the parganahs of Bareilly, Riehha, Sliahi, Sankha, Pfliblnt, Jahdnabad, 
Pdranpur-Subna, Faridpur, Saneha, Mirdnpur-Katra, Tisua, Bisalpur, Ba- 
ragaon, Nigobi, Marauri, Tilliar, Jalalpur, Pawayan, Kashipiir, Rndrpur, 
Kilpuri, Qadarpiir, Nanakmata, Bilahri, Shahjabdnpur, Kdnt, Gola, Khera- 
Bajhera, Mibrabad, Paramnagar, Khairagarh, Ajaon, Shergarh or Kabar, 
Sahaswdn, Sirsawan, and Chaumahla.^ Local invostigation has failed to 
identify Sankha. But a Sankha village which stands on the Mirganj frontier 
of Karor may have given its name to both the parganah and the river so 
called. Kdshipiir was early transferred to Morddabad, and is now in the Tardi 
district. In 1805-06 Aonla or Mananna, Budaun, Kot-Sdlbahan, Ujhdni, 
and Salimpur-Jhuksa, were transferred from Morddabad to Bareilly ; and in 
1813-14 the following parganahs were detached from Bareilly to form the 
district of Shdhjahdnpur, vis., Shdhjah'inpnr, Marauri, Pawnyan, Paramnagar, 
Mfranpnr Katra, Khairdgarh, Baragaon, Tilhar, Mibrabad, Nigobi, Kdnt, 
Jalalpur, Khera-Bajhera, Gola, and Puranpur-Sabna. Paramnagar was 
eventually transferred to Farukhabad and included in tahsil Aligarh, while a 
part of Gola was annexed to the Lakhimpur (now Kheri) district in Oudh. 

In 1824 parganahs Budaun, Kot-Salbdhan, Sahaswdn, Ujhani, and Salim- 
pur-Jhuksa were with others from Morddabad formed into the new district 
Df Sabaswdn (now Budaun), In 1833-24, again, parganahs Pilibhit, Ricbha, 
Bilahri, and Rudrpur were detached from Bareilly proper as a “ northern divi- 
sion” (husa shimili) of the district. It seems that Jahanabad was afterwards 
exchanged for Rudrpur ; but in 1841-42 all these parganahs were re-annexed 
to the Bareilly district. In 1835 the northern portion of Sarauli, until then 
in the district of Morddabad, was added to Bareilly, and in 1841-42 the* 
remainder of that parganah. During the same year some villages including 
Marauri were re-transferred from Shdhjahdnpur to Bareilly, where they now 
form part of the Bisalpur parganah. Considerable alterations were also made 
this year in the boundaries of some parganahs by transfer of villages from one 
to another. 

In 1858 parganahs Gadarpur, Kilpuri, Bilahri, Rudrpur, and Ndnakmata 
were severed from Bareilly to constitute the present Tardi district. In 1860 
portions of Chaumahla, Sirsdwan, Ajaon, and Sarauli (North and South) were 
bestowed on the Nawab of Rdtnpur, in recognition of his loyal services during 

' The settlement report adds Rehar. The chakla or district so named did, it is true Inclttdl^ 
pbaumahla. But parganah llehar was at cession placed In Morddabad, and though now 
naergid in parganah Afzalgarb, still forms a portion of the Bijuor district. Supra pp4 079^ 
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1857-58. This large strip of country comprised 133 villages, with a gross 
land revenue of Es. 1,19,158.^ In 1865 parganah Puranpur was transfer- 
red from ShRhjah&npur; and in October, 1870, Bilahri and n&nakmata were 
annexed from the Tardi, but were restored in 1872.^ 

We may now sketch the history of the parganahs still existing within the 
district. The modern parganahs of Karor, Faridpur, Nawdbganj, and Bisalpur 
were once parts of the old mahal or parganah of Bareli, Faridpur, formerly 
known as tappa Khalilpur, owes its present name to one Governor (dmil) 
Shaikh Farid, who, settling there, built at Pura a fort called after himself. As 
the revenue of Tisua and Khalilpur was collected at this stronghold, it at last 
impressed its name on both of those parganahs. Karor is said to have been so 
styled from the fact of its revenue being ten million (karor) ddms or Rs. 2,50,000.* 
In 1815 the north-eastern portion of Karor was detached to form a new tahsil^ 
whosp headquarters wore placed at Nawdbganj, about eighteen miles from 
Bareilly on the Pilibliit road ; and this, with some villages taken from Bisalpur 
and Pilibhit, constitutes the modern Nawdbganj. The town itself is modern, 
having been founded during the Oudh domination, on the lands of Bichauriya, 
by NawAb Asaf-ud-daula (1775-94). Bisalpur is called after the town so 
named, which is said to have been founded by one Bisu Ahir in the reign of 
Shahjahari (1628-58). It became a separate parganah during Rohilla ruje 
(1748-74), when the fort at Bisalpur was built by a certain Sher Khdn. 

Marauri, now re-absorbed by the Bisalpur parganah, consisted partly of 
the original parganah Marauri, and partly of villages transferred from 
Shdhjahanpur in 1841-42. It was first detached from Bisalpur by Hdfiss 
Rahmat Kbdn (1749-74), and granted free of revenue to bis minister Pahfir 
Singh, who lived at Marauri, The grant was resumed by orders of the Oudh 
Government, but tjio thirty -five villages of which it was composed remained 
separate, and were until lately regarded as a distinct parganah. The ancient 
parganah of Balai or Bilahti changed its name to Jahdnabad when Governor 
Mirak Jan settled at its capital. The raised site (khera) of Balai town ia still 
visible. To this parganah belonged also as much as was then known of Pili- 
bhifc. The small parganah of Pdnar formed part of Puranpur-Sabna ; and the 
site of its former capital Punar, which lies west of the Khanaut, even yet bear^ 
the old name. Sabna cormprises the trans-Chuka portion of the parganah, Iyin|[ 
in the Sdrda valley. Snatched by the Rohillas from the Kumaun princea 

about 1750, it had never before been subject to any Muslim power. The portiba 

1 The right of the Indian Goyernment to make this grant was lately ^contested, but upheld on 
appeal to the High Court (1878). > Bcames* Klliot, II., 1 86. ^ The Karor^ot 

tract paying this revenue, was not peculiar to Bareilly, but a regular and universal part . of 
Akbar*s system. Exactly the same standard, an income of Hs 2»50,000 was in 1837 chosen hf 
Government to measure the sizeof its tabs Sis. See Elliot’s Glossary , art. ** Karort” 
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known aa Purftnpnr proper has been formed from Gola and Pdnar. Sir Heniy 
writes that 347 villages known as tappa Chakidpnr, and part of tappa 
JMajhwa in Gola, went to form the southern porjbion of Pdranpur. 

Sirsaon, or as more commonly Written Si};:8awan, is an old sixteenth- 
century parganah ; but many of its villages have been included in the grant to 
the Nawab of Kampur or incorporated in Chaumahla and Richha. Though of 
equal antiquity, Kdbar has, on the other hand, remained almost intact. Chau- 
mahla was foi’med by Naw&h Faiz-ullah Khan from portions of parganahs 
Sirsawan, Riohha, Ktlbar, and Riidrpurd Hatinana klias, which gave its name 
to the old parganah of Hatmana, is situated in the north-east angle of Chau- 
mahla. Other portions of Sirsawan, Kabar, and Hatmana, with a few villages 
wrested from Kumaun, constituted parganah Richha. Nawabganj has already 
been noticed. Sarauli is the modern name of Barsir. The village of Barsir, 
about SIX south of Sarauli on the borders of Aonla, still imparts in rustic 
speech its name to the parganah. That name remained unchanged until the 
beginning of British rule, when a tahsil was established at Sarauli. As already 
noticed, this parganah belonged to Moradabad until 1835. The villages lying 
to the east of the Ramganga were then annexed to Bareilly under the name of 
Noi’th Sarauli. The remaining villages were transferred in 1842 under the 
name of South Sarauli. 

Included first in Saneha and latterly in Karor, Balia was in 1814 annexed 
^ Sallmpur. On the transfer of this last parganah to Budnun in 1824, Balia 
was with some other villages placed under a separate tahsildar, since when they 
have formed a distinct parganah. Saneha and Aonla are both parganahs of Ak-^- 
bar’s reign. Mirganj is made up of parts of Sh^hi, North Sarauli, and Ajtion. 
Portions of Shdhi are included in Karor, and the greater part of Ajaon was 
granted in 1861 to tbe NawAb of Ram pur. 

In 1813-14 (1221 jasli) there were seventeen tahsilis in the district, viz.y 
Changea in tahsill Karor, Faridpur, Bisalpur, NawAbganj, Pilibhit, Richha, 
Jurisdictiong. Jahdnabad, KAbar and Baheri, Shdhi and Sirsdwan, Ajdon, 

Aonla, Balia, Tisua, Budaun, Kot-Sdlbdhan, Ujhani, and Salimpur. After 
the conclusion of the settlement under Regulation VII. of 1822 and the format 
tionof the Budaun district in 1824 the tahsilis were remodelled as follows : (1) 
Karor contained parganah Karor ; (2) Nawdbganj, parganah Nawdbganj ; (8) 
Paridpur, parganah Faridpur ; (4) Bisalpur, parganahs Bisalpur and Marduri ; 
(5) Baheri, parganahs Baheri, Gadarpur, Kilpuri,Rudrpur, and Ndhakmata; (6) 
Parewa, parganahs Richha and Jahdnabad ; (7) Dunka, parganahs Ajdon, Birsd- 

' Hence Its name, meaning “four mah&ls ” (parganahs). Readers of Gladwin's Ain^i-Akbari 
^onld he warned that his “ (Jhowmateh" in the list of mah&ls for darker Sambhal is a misprint 
for Chowpaleh or iChanpla CHoradabad). j 



WabjKabatjSbdhi, and North Sarauli j (8) Aonla,parganahs SoutbSaraiili, Aonlai 
iBancha^ and Balia ; and (9) Pilibhlt, parganahs Pilibhit and Bilahri. In 1851«5i 
parganahs Qadarpur, Kilpuri, Budrpar) N&nakinata and Bilahri were brought 
linder direct management {khdm tahsil) and placed under Captain Jones. Baheri 
was at the same time reduced to a sub-talisili and entrusted to the charge of a 
peshkdr. In 1863 Baheri was again erected into a tahsili, absorbing Bichha from 
JahAnabad, and Kfibar and Sirsawan from Dijnka. Dunk a was reduced to a 
peshkdri and the headquarters were transferred to Mirganj, while the tahsili at Ja^ 
hanabad was abolished, the parganah of ihat name being transferred to Pilibblt% 
In 1865, on the transfer of Puranpur from Shabjahdnpur, that parganah also wad 
included in Pilibhit. In 1870 another independent Bub-tahsll, with headquarters 
at Kliatema, was formed out of the Tarai parganahs Bilahri and NSnakmata; but 
these parganahs have since retroceded to the Tar^i. In 1871 Mirganj was again, 
raised to the rank of a tahsfli, while Puianpur was formed into a sub-tahsll sub- 
ordinate to Pilibhit, 

The civil jurisdictions amongst which the various tahsils are distributed 
Civil jurisdictions, bave been shown in the table just given. Besides the four 
and district staff. muiisifs there is a subordinate judge who has original civil 
juidsdiction within the city of Bareilly. The Judge of Bareilly has appellate civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over the w-hol# district, and to some extent over th^t 
of BudaunA The tahsil of Pilibhit, comprising Jabanabad, Pilibhit, and 
Piiranpur, has been constituted a sub-division within the criminal and reve- 
nue jurisdiction of a joint-magistrate resident at Pilibhit. This officer enjoya 
a large measure of independence. The remaining officials on the district staff 
are the magistrate-collecror and his other assistants, a civil-surgeon, one district 
and two assistant superintendents of police, the district and canal engineers, 
five tahsilddrs invested with subordinate criminal jurisdiction, and 11 special 
or honorary magistrates. Bareilly is also the headquarters of the Bohilkhand 
commissioner. 


The district may bo described roughly as a gently undulating plain, in- 
Oeneral appear- tersccted by numerous streams, and thickly studded W’ith 
noble groves of trees. It has no hills, and the only 
marked distinction of level is that between the upland plateaux (bdngar) and 
the lowdand flats or river basins (khadir). To oqe who eijkirs Bareilly with 
the scenes of the lately-quitted Himalaya fresh on his mind this absence of 
inequ^litfes renders the landscape tame and monotonous. Bui a redeeming 
feature is soon found in the general fertility of a land flowing with milk if 
not honey. Whether scantily shaded by scrub-forest, rough with coarse 

* Supra^ page S. 
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thatching-grass and reeds, or bare and blotcBea witti the alkaline. cfHoreseenCi 
known as uncnlturable patches are seldom sighted. Here are no high ari( 
plains, such as those of the Du&b and west- Jumna country. Water lies almos 
everywhere near the surface, giving it a verdure which recalls the green rice 
lands of Bengal. 

The greatest and most sudden changes of that surface are those encounter- 
ed in the Pilibhit subdivision. It might be hard to find a stronger dissimi- 
larity than exists between Puranpurand its neighbour parganahs of JahAnabad 
and Pilibhit. Though severed merely by the narrow forest-fringe which skirtg 
the Mila swamp, the former diffei’s widely from the two latter in soils, produce, 
watering, and even climate. While Pilibhit and JahAnabad are well-plant- 
ed and fairly fertile resemblances of upland tracts elsewhere in the district^ 
Pfiranpur is an alternation of sandy table-land and feverish marsh. That is the 
broad distinction ; but details in the parganah notices will further point the 
contrast. 

Except in the subdivision just mentioned, the district has little woodland 
scenery to show. Not even there are timber trees of any 
size or value visible. The Pilibhit forests comprise 174 
sqijiare miles of stunted Mdky sernal^ and haldu^ tangled underwood, and 
grassy glades. Of this a consideraljo portion, including indeed the whole 
of the forest (44*31 square miles) in parganah Pilibhit itself, is reserved by 
.Oovemment and managed by the magistrate-collector on behalf of the Foresl 
Department. Much of the Piiranpur w'oodland has been leased in waste 
grants ” to private individuals.^ It is impossible for trees to flourish in a 
part of the district where the spring leyel is so near their roots ; but in 
yielding firewood and charcoal, marketable grasses, hides, and grazing- 
fees, these forests are fairly profitable. Themselves offshoots or outliers of the 
great Bilahri forest in the Tarai district, they extend into the north-eastern 
comey of the Bisalpur tahsil in Bareilly proper. Here the wood is of much 
the same character as in Pilibhit, but its dwarfishness is ascribed to poverty oi 
soil. The timber is almost vjUueless for constructive purpqses, while difficul- 
ties of carriage and distance mafkets forbid any extensive clearahce^f the 
forest for firewood. From 2 to 4 t^nnas on every cartful cut is charged by the 
neighbouring landlords, who derive ^'Hioredver some small profit from fees oh 
the woodland pasturage. Sheltering a ii^t of deer and wild swine, the forest 
therefore attracts an occasional beast of preyssj but for successful shooting it is 
too dense. Tc the south also of Bisalpur, andlh^o^, are found patches of 

^In 184S-9 the wastc>1aTid» of Ptiratipur were mapped out wMB allotments of a,(;0(^r 4,000 
acres each. Of these <0 were afterwards leased to prit^tP-Jis^^iduals under the waste-land 
rales laid down ip the Government Diteciion^U^ ^hstfecloni. But 6 out of the 10 have lapsed, 
and only 4, covering some t6,3S0„.a^^ss,'remaiti ia private bauds. 





dAciA jungle int^mingled tvitli %omy These, the remains of the New 

Forest created by Firoz Shah,^ were a few years ago almost impenetrable in 
places. But it is improbable that they can long survive the demands for fire- 
wood made by the railway which passes through their heart. 

The coarse grass in the forest glades is carefully preserved, chiefly for 
Waste and barren thatching, and sold at good prices to the lumber-vendors 
(talwdlas) of Bareilly, Pilibhit, and Aonla. Under the 
names of senta and gandur^ such grass thrives also on the few uncultivated 
patches of the khddir lowlands. On tracts ^ it refuses to grow, but such 
grey deserts are extremely rare and generally small. Usar is indeed confined 
chiefly to a large plain south of Islamabad in Saneha, and some land north- 
west of Haidarabad in Karor. After heavy rains a slight rash of reh may be 
discerned on a few scattered plots in the northern parganahs, but the malady 
is never serious. In the west of the district, as for instance in Sarauli, 
the land is sometimes invaded and thereby laid wasto by roving platoons of 
sand. But nowhere are fields rendered useless by the sudden erosion of 
ravines. 

Though no hill embosses the district, the rise from river-flats to uplands is 

Cultivated plains perceptible and usually well marked. The largest 

khddir or lowland tract is the Ramganga valley, which at 
one section of its width extends from Bareilly cantonments to near Aonla, or 
more than sixteen miles. Over the whole of this broad plain the river has 
wandered in diflbrent ages, enriching the land with its alluvial secretions* 
The kh&dirs of the S&rda, Chuka, KhanaUt, Deoha, and Bahgul are tho 
principal remaining basins, for those traversed by lesser streams are not of 
much importance. •The surfaces <tf snob tracts is generally found terraced in 
four distinct levels ; (1) the^highest, oldest, and farthest removed from inunda-^ 
tiou ; (2) a strip usually some one or two feet lower ; (3) a step subject to 
yearly inundations in the rains ; and (4) the lowest culturable level, in which 
adlnvial deposits (kamp) have been imperfectly formed. The surface mould on 
the higher levels is good alluvial earth'with a|^ub8oil of sand, which appears 
at a depth varying from two or three indhesfc several feet. At lower levels the 
alluvial deposit is much thinner and more liable to change during seasons of flood. 
In seasons of drought elsewhere the khddir is iu its glory, producing magnificent 
harvests. The difference in elevation between the lowland and upland tracts rangea 
from 10 to 25 feet, bat alonj; the west bank of the Khanaut is higher, and in 

placeapresents somewhat me appearance of a very low range of hills. Tho 

^ How men were hunted and elaughterod out of this tract to make way for other game ha» 
been told above, page 97. * See page 32. 
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general level of the upland-tract gradually and Iregularly height of 

658*7 feet above the sea, in the extreme north of the district^ to 520 3 feet at 
Fatehganj, on the extreme south. The level map shows at a glance how gradual 
the fall is from north to south, and how evenly it runs, parallel points to the 
east and west diflforing scarcely at all in average elevation. The uplands are 
not however one dead flat. Their surface is varied by rolling undulations, which, 
iu some places scarcely perceptible, rise towards the south of the district into 
well-defined ridges and low sandhills. 

Besides the local division into uplands and lowlands, there is another into 
Division into det This latter word is supposed by many to 

and mar, unliealthiness of the climate ; and tldka mdr 

has been translated by some of the canal officers as ^ the land of death.’ The E-^ija 
of Kashipur, however, assured Mr. Moens that the term is derived from an old 
local Hindi word, meaning simply the tract lying below the mountains, 
and containing no reference whatever to climate. The des includes all 
the old cleared country ; the mdr the old Sub-Him^ayan forest tract, 
of which a minute portion only is included in the district. Situated to 
the extreme north of parganahs Chaumahia and Richha, the latter is 
noted for the extreme unhealthinoss of its climate. This is apparently 
due to the proximity of forest and uncleared lands, the highness of the 
bpring-levels, the greater amount of the annual rainfall, and the badness 
of the water. In the wells of this tract a reddish oily scum may be ob- 
served on the surface of the water, and not even boiling and careful filter- 
ing will entirely remove the unpleasant oily taste. The line of the mdr is 
gradually receding with the extension of population, and consequent spread of 
tillage. It would appear, however, to have advanced in tl&e 250 years ending 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. In an allusion to some fiscal 
reforms introduced by the Emperor Jalalud-din Khiiji (1288-95) Kabar is 
noted as the boundary of cultivation. But an old family chronicle of the 
Mawdi kdzia places the far more southern Sarauli in the mdr ka ildka of 
Humdy6a’s reign (1526-56). 

The soils of the district may be divided into sandy, clayey, loamy, 
gravelly, and alluvial soils. Of clayey and sandy soils the 
worst are found in Karor, Aonla, Farfdpur, Sarauli, and 
Nawabganj. In other parganahs the sandy mould, being of a moist alluvial 
character, is almost as productive as 2nd-class loam. The beat loam is 
found in the northern parganahs and parts of Bisalpur; *tho worst in 
Earidpur and Sarauli. 


Soils. 



Siaildy soil, ^ or that whicfr cohtaius more than soventy-five* per centr of 
^ / sand^ is known here as bhilr. In its natural state it is of 

Sandy soils. value. It becomes parched luring the hot wea^ 

ther, and, being too porous to retain moisture, is incapable of affording suffici* 
ent nourishment for the better crops. Hence its staples are the coarser autumn 
growths, such as hdjraj millet and pulses, with occasionally barley or gram in 
the spring. It may be easily recognized by its not binding in the hand when 
squeezed, even when wot. It may bo permanently improved for tillage by an 
admixture of olay, silt, or mud from rivers and tanks, or vegetable earth ; and 
when manured will sometimes produce sugarcane or wheat. Whore the sur- 
face soil is of little depth, it is occasionally swept away by the fierce May 
winds, leaving a barren substratum of indurated sand or olay exposed to 
view. A four or five years’ fallow is then required to make the land again 
culturable. 

Clay soils are formed by the mixture of silex and alumina. They pre- 
sent many varieties, according to the amount of alumina 

Clayey soils. i i . 

present. Where this exceeds fifty per cent, the land is 
only fit for brick-making. The olay soils are slow to absorb moisture, but are 
very retentive of it when absorbed. During the hot weather they dry up and 
split into deep cracks or fissures, and become so hard as to bo quite impena* 
trable to the plough, until they have been softened by the first fall of rain. 
They require more tillage than any other soil ; otherwise the roots cannot 
penetrate to a sufficient; depth, nor can the air gain access to them. These 
soils may be recognized when dry by their colour, weight, cohesivenoss, and 
fissures; by their greas^y, soapy, and sticky feeling \v^heo pulverized and rubbed 
in the hand. Froi# this hitter peculiarity they are sometimes known as chiknot. 

The whitish heavy olay with traces of iron is here called 
khdpatf and in some few places chdpat. Difficult to work at 
all times, it is rendered pasty by rain, and as hard as iron by heat. It absorbs 
moisture from the air only on its surface, which rapidly dries ; but it imbibes 
abundantly the rain water, and retains it by so strong an affinity that it remains 
till it stagnates and rots the roots of the plants. This is very unproductive soil, 
growing as a rule only the poorest kinds of rice. It is of hardly more agricul- 
tural value than poor hkdr. The bluish or blackish ciaj 
soil is the best. This is what is usually called rnaWydr bi 
the cultivators; it grows freely all crops, except bdjra and the autumn pulses 
For cotton it is not nearly so good as loam. Wheat, oats, gram, linseed, masdr 

1 The description of soils which follows has been truuacribed almost word for word from 
the admirable scLlltuivnt report of Mr. Moens. 


KhdpaL 


Mattiydr^ 
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BUgaroane, and rice nre the staple crops. As a rule, owing to the difficulty of 
tilling it sufficiently, it is not as valuable as loam; but where water and manure 
are available, and tSo cultivators are either Lodhas, Kurmis, or Kains, it is 
considered quite as good as, if not better than, loam. A clay soil in a low- 
lying situation in a drainage line, where the crops are exposed to injury from 
sudden floods in the rains, is known as jhada or jkabar. It differs slightly in 
value in such a situation, according as the natural soil is Jchdpat or true mattiyir. 
Everything which will tend to soften the earth, to render it more light and 
porous, to facilitate the passage of water and air through it, will improve these 
clay soils. A mixture of earth or sand, deep and frequent ploughing, turning in 
green crops, and the use of well-fermented manures, will all bo found bene- 
flcial* « 

Tlie loamy soils present many varieties. Loam may bo generally des. 

cribed as a mixture of sand, carbonate of lime, clay. 
Loamy soils. . f j i 

and humus or vegetable mould. It is moderately co« 

besive, less so than clay, and more 'so tiian sand. The rain filtrates easily 
through it, and it throws off moisture readily by evaporation. The air can 
penetrate readily to the roots of the plants and supply them with moisture ; and 
this, in a hot climate, conduces greatly to fertility. Tillage is easy, and 
demands less labour than on clay lands. As the soil is light and porous, the 
roots of the plants can penetrate deeply. As a rule a good loam is the most 
desirable of all soils, for it grows all crops without exception, bears all the 
vicissitudes of season, and can be cultivated without excessive labour in 
almost any weather, except during or immediately after rain. A clayey loam 
is known here as doras ; it is tho best of all the loams, aj^d grows very fine 
sngaroane, wheat, and gram. It is found chiefly in the north parganahs 
along tho high banks of tho Bahgul and Deoha rivers, and in Bisalpnr east of 
the Katna, on the edges of the maUiyir. 

A sandy loam is called d4mai, and varies in quality and value according 
to the proportion of sand in it. Where it contains less than about sixty per 
cent, of sand it is Ist-class diimat ; where that proportion is exceeded, it is 
2ad class, and is known as mildoni or bhdr mildoni. This last grows all crops 
hut rice, whoso place in the rotation is taken by hdjra and the pulses. There 
is another variety known as siwdi; this is a calcareous loam, very finely 
divided, and of a yellowish white colour. With water and manure, under good 
spring tillage, it is as productive as Ist^class dumai. Without these requisites it 
is hardly better than good hhdr^ from which, under autumn treatment, it can be 
barely distinguished by the eye. In the hand it is readily distinguished by its 
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AlluYial goils. 


greasy, smooth, velvety feel, its lack of grittiness \^hen rubbed, and its cohesive- 
ness. BMr, by free and constant manuring, may be converted artificially into 
and mcittiydr by the same process into doraa. 

The alluvial soils or khddir are formed by inundations of rivers, or by 
streams that have taken new channels. At first, as a rule, 
they are mere river sand, but the successive inundations 
deposit a rich mud, containing the remains of all those animal and vegetable 
substances which muddy waters carry with them. Soil of this kind requires 
no manuring, ae its fertility is constantly renewed by the floods, and its level 
raised till at length it is subject to floods only when the river is unusually high. 
It was distributed at settlement into two classes ; (1 ) the khddir where there is 
over a foot of alluvial soil, and the level is such as to prevent its being |nnnally 
flooded ; and (2) the khddir where the rich soil, or, as it is locally known, the 
hamp, has been imperfectly deposited, and the sand is close to the surface, or 
where the level is very low. There might have been a 3rd class, the almost 
pure sand, in which only linseed, maadr pulse, aniseed (ajwdin) or melons are 
sown. Sugarcane is grown largely in the khddir, but the juice is watery, and the 
produce in pdr or rdb is less, and of worse quality, than that of the upland fields. 
The khddir thrives best in seasons of drought. When the rains are heavy, 
or the floods late in the season, the ground is so saturated that the sowing for 
the spring crops must be deferred till very late in the season; and even then 
the produce is thin, dr frequently half destroyed by rust {ratha). No irrigation 
is required in the khddir, and water is usually found at a depth of from three to 
eight feet from the surface. The best lands of this description are in the valley 
of the Babgul. Then come the khddirs of the Bdmganga and Deoha, and, last 
of all, those of the dl^atna and Khanaut. 

The subsoils in this district are usually clay, sand, or kankar. The clay 
retains the water and allows it to stagnate, thereby injur- 
ing the roots of the growing plants. The kankar, if, as in 
some places, it is near the surface, is still more injurious ; and in a few villages 
of Karor, Faridpur, and Bisalpur renders the land almost barren. The people 
have no knowledge of the fact that by burning it they can obtain excellent lime 
for manure. The sand is either a coarse-grained red sand, or the ordinary 
whitish, or the blue sand. All (except for well-sinking) form a good porous 
subsoil when the surface stratum is of sufSoient depth. There is generally 
throughout the district little of the deposit known as reh. 

In the more elevated parts of the Filibhit tahsil both clay and loam are 
DUtributionotthe foond sometimes mixed and at other times degenerating 
various soils. g^nd. The clay lies chiefly in the hollows. Much of 
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the inferior soil lies along the edges of existing or deserted watercourses. On 
the slofies of the rising ground a fertile clayey loam is found, forming the link 
between the two. Loam predominates in Balia, Saneha, Aonla, Sirs&on, 
Kabar, Chauraahla, Richha, and Bfsalpur ; sand in Faridpiir, Sarauli, and 
Karor. Classing the parganahs in order of natural fertility, Mr. Moens places 
in the first class Saneha, the bulk of Bisalpur, Nawabganj, Richha, K&bar, and 
Sirsdwan ; in tlie second Mirganj, Balia, the khadir, and all the des of Chau- 
inahla ; and in the third the uplands of Aoiila, Karor, Sarauli, East Bisalpur, 
Faridpur, and the mdr of Chaumahla. 

The district is traversed from north to south by three considerable rivers 

—the S&rda, Deoha, and Hdmganga ; and by others of less 
Rivers. ^ o r* ? j 

I importance, such as the Eastern Bahgul,Nakatiya, Deorani- 

ya, Saukha, Sidha, Dojora, Kichhaha, Western Bahgul, Bh&kra, Dhakra, Dhora, 
Aril, Nawab Nadi, Upper Kailas, Lower Kailas, Absara, Pangaili, Lohiya, 
Kakra, Amri, Mala, Khanaut, and Gdmti, 

After a course of some 150 miles within the Kumaun hills the Sdrda 
debouches on the plains at Barmdeo,^ forming from with- 
Sarda. ill a short distance of its source the boundary between 

Nepalese and British territory. For about nine or ten 
miles, as far as the old fort of Banbasa,^ it flows in a southerly and south- 
easterly direction, generally in one bed, between tolembly high and pic- 
turesquely wooded banks. With the characteristics of a hill-stream it soon 
parts. Every mile rapidi become rarer, the bed is less strewn with boulders, 
and sandbanks become more numerous. Near Banbasa the river separates 
into two main streams which reunite about fourteen nyles lower, enclos- 
ing the island known as Chandni Chauk. Within the memory of men still 
living the western channel carried the main stream of the Sfirda. But of 
late years the tendency has been yearly increasing towards the eastern 
channel, and the western now carries little more than a few inches of water 
during summer. The western ohannel is however the boundary between 
British and Nepalese territory. About a mile below the reunion of the two 
branches is Mundiydghat on the main road between Pilibhit and NepAl by 
Mainakot, the principal line of traffic between Nop&l and Bareilly. Hence 
the S&rda, still keeping a south-easterly course, flows into Oudh. It is now 
joined by the Kariali ; and the united stream, down to its junction with the 
Ganges on the borders of Ghazipur, is known as the Gbfigrfi, Sarju, or 
Uehwa. 


^ lu the Kuniauu district. 


* la iU§ Tar&i district. 
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Velocity. 


The velocity varies very considerably in different parts of the river. * Not 
only is the fall of the country much greater as the hills 
are approached, but the banks being of firmer material, 
the stream is confined within a narrower bed, and the depth and velocity is 
increased. Between Barmdeo and Banbasa the average fall (including rapids) 
is thirteen feet per mile. Between Banbasa and Mundiyaghfit, again, the fall is 
(including rapids) from nine to ten feet per mile ; but henceforward it seldom 
exceeds two feet. In the first case the measured average velocity between rapids 
is nearly three feet per second in the second a little over two feet ; and beldw 
Mundiyaghfit, where there are no rapids, about two feet only. In all the cases 
here mentioned the average velocity is the velocity at low-water level in the hot 
season. In highest flood the velocity between Barmdeo and Mundiyaghat would 
probably be between eight and nine miles an hour, and below Mundiyaghdt 
from four to five- 

The highest known flood on the Sarda at Barmdeo rose nearly thirteen 
feet above the low-water level, and just washed the main 
street of the Nepdleso village oposite. At Banbasa the 
highest remembered flood rose fourteen feet above low-water level, and at 
that height must have discharged by many channels which ultimately join 
the main stream, but in ordinary floods aro dry. At and below Mundiya- 
ghfit a considerable tract is submerged in high floods, more especially on tho 
eastern bank. The maximum calculated discharge is 98,000 cubic feet per 
second. The average minimum discharge for five years equals 5,315 cubic 
feet.* 


Eemarkable flood.4, 


About a milo above Barmdeo, and half that distance within the gorge 
k d h Is which the Sarda issues on the plains, may be seeu 

a rapid. This becomes when the stream is shrunken^ 
small cascade, descending from a ledge of rock which on the western side crops 
out with great distinctness. Below it no rock, except in the form of disjointed 
boulders, is encountered. 

From Barmdeo to Mundiyaghdt, the velocity being great and the bed 
of the river consisting of these boulders, there are no shoals, unless occasional 
banks or islands of small boulders may be so called. Below tho latter, how« 
ever, shallows of irregular shape and size become numerous. A few days^ rain 
and a corresponding rise of some three or four feet in the stream have been 
known to work a remarkable difference in the extent and position of suchisand- 
islands and shoals* 


’/. a little over two miles an hour. * 5ic in the PilibhU settleraenfc report. But the 
place of measurement is not stated, and the expression ' average minimum* is hardly clear. 
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In the hills the river flows from its very source over a rocky bed cum- 
Formation of the bered with boulders of immense size, which gradually dimi- 
nish as the distance from the hills increases. At Barmdab 
there are still mighty stones, measuring mostly from one-half to three, and in 
many cases from fifty to one hundred cubic feet. By the time the river 
reaches Banbasa their size has rapidly decreased. The stream is no longer 
swift enough to roll down stones of any great weight, and these lower boulders, 
having travelled further, have of course lost most by attrition. A boulder 
containing one* or two cubic feet would be deemed large at Banbasa. A mil© 
or two above Muudiyaghat the bed of the river may still be called stone, but 
its boulders have become reduced to pebbles. Below the ghat that bed con- 
sists solely of sand, at first clean and sharp, but afterwards muddy. When the 
Oudb frontier is reajhed, mud is said to predominate. 

Below Mundiyaghat there are no rapids. The bed and banks are so 

soft that the river has no difficulty in smoothing down ob- 
Bapids and eddies- . . i i n nr f 

structions or gnawing out fresh channels. Above Mundiya- 

ghAt, where th3 fall rapidly increases and the nature of the banks forbids tho 
stream to widen easily, it frets into many rapids. Probably in number, and 
always in position, these vary from year to year. Except that above Barmdeo, 
which, as before noted, is formed by a stable ledge of rock, all the rapids are 
cutting more or less backwards up-stroara. In 1869 the number of rapids, great 
and small, on the main stream between Barmdeo and MundiyaghAt, was up- 
wards of fil'ty, or rather more than oue in each half mile.^ There are ferries 
at Sherpur and Jatpura, which change their site with tho changes in the river 


bed. 


• The Chuki. 


E&mganga. 


The Chuka or Ohauka is a considerable affluent, flowing perhaps in an 
old bed, of the SArda. After a long course through thet 
Tarai and Puranpur it joins that river in the latter parga- 
nah. Its course is in this district almost parallel to that of the SArda. 

The Ramganga rises in the Dudutoli range of Garhw Al, and not, pace Lord 
Macaulay,^ amid the snowy heights of the HimAlaya. 
After traversing the Bijnor and Moradabad districts, it flows 
through Rampur into this, the point of entrance being ShAbpur in parganah 
Sarauli. It then takes a south-easterly course, dividing the tahsil of Aonla 
from those of Mirganj, Karor, and Faridpur, and that of Farfdpur from Budaun 
district. It acts in this district as a catch-water drain to the rivers flowing 
from the north-east, which it carries off through Budaun, ShahjahAnpur, and 
Parukhabad, to swell the great Ganges. Its affluents in Bareilly are the Dojora^ 

* From a note supplied by the late Mr. Hcaford, C.B. • Bseay on Ifarren Hasting$» 
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Sunkha, Sidha, Deoraniya, and Nakatia, all of which joiu it on the left bank, 
and the Andharia and Hirau Phundan,^ which meet it on the right. The 
highest recorded flood level was attained on the 20th July, 1871, when the 
surface velocity reached nine miles an hour. The average temperature at' 
Akha during September of that year was 84®F. The banks are W'ell 
defined. The cliff often imleed appears vertical, but in such cases really over-* 
Langs about ^ to 1 slope, ^ being undermined by the current until the super- 
incumbent earth foils through its ov n weight into the water. In other cases, 
and especially on the side opposite a cliff, the bank descends in little vertical 
steps cut by the current as the floods subside. 

The bed of the river is shifting sand. Mr. Roney, C- E., who furnished 
this information, writes : I have taken several sections * 
across the river, and as an illustration of how rapidly it will 
alter in the course of the current in 24 hours, I have knf)wn the bottom silt 
up at a certain spot as much as 30 feet. The strata passed through in sinking 
the wells for the railway bridge at Anguri were sand for the first 20 feet, then 
a bed of hard kankar and sand, and below that clay.’^ The case with which 
tho river can boro fresh beds through its soft alluvial surroundings renders it 
somewhat capricious in the choice of a course. Twenty-fivo years ago its 
main stream flowed past Gaini, 9 miles west of Bareilly. It then cut into tho 
bed of the Doj ora and ran past Bareilly itself, but during tho rains of 1871 
it again returned to its own channel. Throughout tho whole distance between 
Bareilly cantonments and the Aril, some 15 miles, its old beds are traceable.^ 
The lowness of its channel as compared with tho neighbouring upland, and 
the breadth of its khadir, in this district, render the Rainganga quite useless 
for irrigation. It can boast in the flooded season of a small boat traflSc, but 
the amount is variable, depending mainly on tRo prices ruling for cereals at 
Fatehgarh, Cavvnpore, and other down-country marts. In 1872 some forty 
vessels sailed downstream from Moradabad and elsewhere, laden with grain, 
s&l logs, and bamboos. Bamboo rafts, often 200 feet long, are sometimes floated 
down the river, five or six together, towards the Ganges. In summer the Ildm- 
ganga becomes fordable at most places. It is, however, spanned by pontoon 
bridges at tho Idgdhghat below the city of Bareilly, and at Sardarnagar of the 
Bareilly and Budaun road ; by bridges of boats at Sarauli, Gaini, Kiy&ra, and 
Kddirganj Nagaria. 

^ These last two brooks are remarkable only for a certain flescriptire picturesqueneas in 
their names, and will not be mentioned again. “ Aodhariya,” writes Mr, E. Stack, « meana 
the blind stream, and is a good name for a river which has neither beginning nor end Hirau 
Fhdndan means stag*s*bogglc, and is so called because of the deep mire on its banks 

*/. J horizontal to 1 vertical/ 8 0ne of these beds, the Jus, which lies south-west- 

wards between Bareilly and the present course of the river, still holds water, ^ 
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Its floods are considerable, extending not in deflned drainage lines, but in 
wide sheets of water* As a rale, the deposits are flne alluvial nmd. Bat in 
places where the current is strong, sand is left to sterilize the land till its powers 
are revived by a kindlier sediment. The water the river, whether swollen 
or shrunken, is of a muddy yellow-brown hue. Bareilly near the left and 
Sarauli on the right bank are the only important towns beside the Bdmganga 
in this district. 

The Beoha, known to the neighbouring mountaineers as the Nanda, rises 
in the Chaubisi Blidbar of Kumaun. There its water, like 
that of more eastern streams, contains largo quantities of 
lime in solution, and blanches after rain to a milky whiteness. The springs 
from the hills below which it debouches are similarly impregnated, and deposit 
their lime either pure or in stalactites. Such lime is exported to Bareilly, 
Pilibhit, and Shdhjahdnpur, where its excellent quality commands a ready 
sale. 

Entering Pilibhit near Unani and Gangapur, and flowing duo south with 
a strong and rapid current, the river forms for some miles the western boundary 
of that parganah. It then passes through Bisalpur into parganah Jalalpur of 
the Shdhjahdnpur district, where it is known as the Garra; and eventually 
joins the Baraganga near Sandi in the Hardoi district. Pilibhit and Bisalpur, 
both on the left bank, are the principal towns which in this district adjoin the 
stream. 

Swollen by violent floods from the mountains, the river is at times very 
broad antd deep, discharging 26,000 cubic feet per second ; but in summer its 
flow does not exceed 200 cubic feet. During the rains it is navigable below 
Pilibhit by boats of 100 maunds burden, and logs may be floated down it for 
most of the year. A good deal of irrigation is supplied by its affluents ; but 
having a wide bed much below the level of tho surrounding country, the Deoha 
cannot itself prove similarly useful. Its khfidir is less uniformly good for 
agricultural purposes than that of tho Biimganga, because it is enriched to a 
less uniform depth by the alluvial deposits (^amp ) of the floods. But in both 
cases the best land of one year may bo converted by the annual inundation into 
the worst land of the next. There is great risk of damage to the autumn crop ; 
and if the floods are late, spring sowings are deferred until tho delay injures 
the crop of that season also. In years of light rain these khadirs yield excel- 
lent crops at both harvests. The affluents of the Deoha in this district are the 
Sundarya, Upper Kailas, Lohiya, Kirkiya nadi,^and Kdkra. The bqjd and 
banks resemble in character those of the Bamganga, The monotony of the 
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liver^s Qourae is in this district broken by no rapids^ eddieS; shoals^ or rooks. 
The ferries are at Rajghfit below Pilibhit^ Pansauli, and Bisalpur. At all these 
places boat bridges are maihtained through the cold and hot seasons^ that neajr 
Pilibbit being occasionally restored and used during the monsoon also. The 
river is almost every where fordable in summer. The colour of its water is ’ 
whity-blue in unSooded seasons^ and the water itself is renowned for whok^ 
someness. 


The East Bahgul rises near Ldlhar in parganah Kilpuri of theT&rai district. 
East Bahgul enters this near Harharpur Samkha of parganah Bichha. 

It then traverses Bichha, Nawdbganj, Karor, and Faridpur, 
passing on to join the Bdmganga in the Shdbjahdnpur district. The only im- 
portant towns on this river are Baraur and Fatehganj East, both on its right 
bank. Its velocity in high floods is three feet per second, and at low-water in 
the cold season one quarter of a foot per second, or almost stationary. The 
highest recorded flood level was fifteen feet above low water. The river-bed 
is formed of alluvial sand. The strata pierced in sinking the railway wells 
were first sand, then pebbles, next clay, and finally kankar.^ The banks 
exchange character in each successive bend or reach of the stream, an abrupt 
cliff being generally faced by a shelving slope. The water is of the ordinary 
brownish-yellow mud colour, and its temperature in September 83** F. The river 
is enlivened by little traffic, A few vessels hailing from Farukhabad or Cawn»» 
pore ascend in the rains as far up as Nawabganj, returning with grain, sdl logs,, 
and bamboos. Though unimpeded by rocks or rapids, navigation is at all other 
seasons stopped by the shallowness of a stream everywhere fordable. 

The affluents are the lower Kailas and two small streamlets. Tha 


Bohilkhaud Trunk Bead used to cross the East Bahgul at Fatehganj East, 
on a masonry bridge built by a former Amil, while the Bareill3''-Pilibhife 
road still spans it with a more modern structure of the same material. The 
former building has been swept away, but will probably be replaced*. There^ 
is also a pubHc ferry on the Bareilly-Bisalpur road. The water is largely 
used for irrigation, and its supply as far down as the Girem dam in Naw&b«» 
ganj is regulated by the Canal Uopartment. Below this are numerous earthem 
dams built by the neighbouring landowners and tlieir tenants. For the 
maintenance and construction of such wurks a number of villages combine, 
each being considered bound to supply the labour of one man for every 
plough it possesses, or his hire for the time required to construct the dam. Up* 
to 1868 the Canal Department charged for the water, but this proceeding has. 
been stopped by orders of Government. In parganahs Karor and Faridpur 
^ From a memorandum by Mr. Campbell C £. 
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there is a narrow carse^' whose soil is of very superior qaatity, pr<N 

Cueing the finest wheat ^nd sugarcane. On the rising ground (hangar) 
above this, however, the soil is sand of the poorost description. North of par- 
^anah Karor, again, the upland perched on the bank usually called the Dhaya 
is exceptionally good, while the scanty khadir on which it looks down is poor 
and sandy* The water of this river is considered by the cultivators peculiarly 
auited to sugarcane, wheat, gram, and maszfr. Captain Tickell, R.K, writes 
that in the noo’theru part of its course eonsiderable diluvial and erosive 
action is going on, owing to the (artificial) admission of the Sukhi, a stream 
rising in the Tar&i district. The tendeney of this is to raiso the bed of the 
BahgttI, widen the channel and form a khadir, and gradually to convert tlie 
section of the Bahgul into one suitable for a hill-streano.” The prudence of 
admiitiag the Siikhi at all may be doubted. Since its admission, observes Mr. 
Moens, the jjamfndars of the villages near the Bahgul in Ricbba and NawAb'- 
ganj have ccwnplained, and with good reason, of the terrible damage done to 
their autumn crops from the increased violence of tljo Bahgnl floods. It h 
impossible to calculate the loss caused to the zaniindars of the old-settled and 
well-cultivated parganahs by this piece of engineering. Formerly the Sdkbi 
did a little damage, but only in the comparatively unpeopled and uncultivated 
JarAi. To remedy this many valuable estates in the Bareilly district have been 
needlessly injured.” 

Bising in a marsh near Baraur of NawabganJ, and traversing the north- 


/ The Nakatiya. 


western portion of that parganali, the Nakatiya enters 
Karor near the village of Dabbaura, and eventually 


joins the Ramganga on its left biink near Klialpur in parganah Faridpur. The 
city and cantonments of Bareilly stan J on its right bank. It was on the shores 


of this stream that Lord Clyde’s army was opposed in 1858 by the united 


rebel forces of Flroz Shah and Khan Bahadur KliAn. The banks are in some 


places clearly defined, and in others gently sloping. In ordinary times the 
water is of a greenish blue colour, but in time of flood becomes of the ordinary 
muddy brown.^ Its temperature varied during September, 1871 from 84° to 
ggop highest recorded flood rose on the Slst July in that year to 9’29 
feet above low-water level. The bed of tbo river consists of alluvial mud rest- 
ing on a bottom of clay. In sinking wells for the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way bridge, the strata pierced were (1) three feet of clay ; (2) six feet of sand ; 
(3) thirteen feet of clay, and (4) a thick bed of kankar. 

This river is not navigable at any season. It drains indeed an area of 
some 92 square miles only, and in winter is almost dry. The Barcilly'i^ 
^ From noies by Mr. Roney, C.E, Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 
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Fatehgarh and Bareilly-Pilibhlfc roads cfoas it on old masonry bridges ; tbi 
Bareilly- Bisalpi\r road by a ford. Throughout its oourse the river is made to 
store its water in earthen daiira^ eonstructed for purposes of irrigation by the 
neighbouring zaniinddrs. These exist at Rathaura^ Mandiya^ Ahmadnagar, 
Harinagla, Lakhaura, M&npui% Choktiya, Badhauta, and other places. The best 
kankar bods in the district are those quarried along the banks of this stream, 
and on the uplands between it and the Dooraniya. They are now, however, 
almost exhausted. 

The Deoraniya rises in the Tarai district, wanders southwaMa through 

. Bichha, and forming the boundary between Nawdbganj and 

Deoraniya. __ . . i .n • n i 

Jvaror, joins the Ramganga near Bareilly m the latter par- 

ganah. It is crossed on the Naini Tal and Moradabad roads by masonry bridges, 

that on the latter being built in 1842 by Diwan Bahadur Singh, an ex*!>j 9 iarish- 

taddrof the Bareilly oollectorate. The banks are alluvial and the bed is silt. 

The Deoraniya provides the villages along its banks with great faeilities for dam 

irrigation. Its banks are about four feet higher than the level of the- surTOund* 

ing country. During summer, when the current is hardly perceptible, those 

banks are tilled down to the water’s edge and yield superb ctops. In 1871 

the river rose ten feet above low- water level, overtopped its banks below 

Bareilly, and flooded the surrounding country. The summer tint of its water, 

a greenish-blue, becomes changed by the rains into the usual muddy brown. 

In sinking the wells for the bridge on the Naini Tal road the strata traversed 

were alternately clay and sand down to twenty-seven feet below the surface, 

when boulders’ w'ore met with. The river is at no time navigable. Maize and 

cotton grown on its banks are particularly good, but the water is said to be bad 

for all legumes and vetches. 

Formed in the north-west of Karor by the j’unction of the Gora and Lfla, 
S akha white and blue brooks, the Sankha flows sluggishly 

southwards through that parganah till it reaches the Doj'ora 
near Babj'oiya. The Bareilly-Moradabad road crosses it on a masonry bridge 
near Fatehganj’ West. It is not navigable, but is used throughout its course t#* 
water the adjacent fields. The banks are clearly defined and the bed consists 
of stiff clay. This is a quiet orderly stream, which neither changes its coursd- 
nor floods the surrounding country. There is no important town on its banks^ 

The Sidha rises in parganah Sh&habad of the Rampur State, and, flowing 
south-eastwards through parganah MirganJ, joins the 
gangs on its left bank near Labhera. It is crossed by 
small boats (dingas) in the rains, and at qljtaer seasons is fordable. The baiiks 
are clearly defined, sloping in most places and in some abrupt. The bed is of 


Saukka. 
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Band ahd clay. The floods of the monsoon are heavy and do much damage to the 
antomn crops of the surrounding villages. The water is sparingly used for 
purposes of irrigation. 

The Dojora, as its name implies, is formed by the junction of two pairs 
^ ^ ^ of streams, the Kichaha and West Bahgul on the west side 
and the Dhakra and Bbakra on the east. They join below 
Dibni Pauncha to the nortli-west of parganah Earor, whence, taking a sonth- 
easterly course, the river joins the B&mgaoga on its left bank near Haibatpur. 
The former point of junction was some miles lower down, but a few years be- 
fore the great rebellion the B&mganga loft its old bed and broke into tbo 
Dojora. The banks are too high to admit of water being extracted for irrigation. 
Thu stream is not navigable, though occasional timber and bamboo rails are 
floated down it in the rains. 

Its banks are alluvial and the bod consists of sand. There are no rocks 
or shoals, but a few trifling eddies appear. During the rains the river slightly 
gnaws its banks, but to no very marked extent. Clear and transparent during 
the cold and hot seasons, its water acquires in times of flood the usual tawny 
hue. 

The river Kichaha debouches from the Kumaun hills at the Bhamaura 
pass, and receiving the overflow of Naini T&l, Malwa T&4 
The Kichaha. Bhim T&l, forms perhaps the chief line of lower HimiU 

layau drainage between the Kosi and the Deoba. After traversing the Tardi 
district and absorbing the waters of the Gola, it enters Chaumahla of this dis- 
trict at Mnndiya. Passing onwards with a duo southerly course into K&bar, it 
receives the, Khalua and Baranr on its right bank, and another Ehalua farther 
below on its left, ultimately joining the West Bahgul above Baripurain the- 
same parganah. 

In 1847 Captain Jones estimated its discharge opposite the village of 
Kichaha in the dry months at 120 feet per secuid. Die ordinary discharge at 
the point of its entering this district is 40 to 60 feet per second; bat the Gola 
floods canse it to rise about 10 feet, and discharge about 16,000 cubic feet per 
second, with a surface velocity of 10 feet per second. The banks are abrnpt 
on the side where erosive action is taking place, and shelving on the other. 
The bed is generally of river sand. The river is not navigable^ the bed ia 
narrow, and there is no khdiir tract. Tho highest remembered fl’ood-leyel 
was about ten feet above low-water mark. There are no shoals, rooks, or 
rapids, but occasional oddios. Thp water when not flooded is unusually 
clear. 


The Eicbaba. 
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West BabguL 


Bbskra. 


The West Bahgul is a Tarii stream flowing through the State of R4mpqr. 

Entering Sirsdwan on the north-west near Dhakiya^ it 
passes onwards into E&bar, and receives on its left bank the 
Eichaha. The united stream quits E&bar for Mirganj, where it is reinforced 
by the Kdlhi on the right and the Dhora on its left bank. It at length joins 
the Dojora below Dibni Pauncba on the Enror border. The Mor&dabad and 
Bareilly road crosses it by a ferry near the village of Pipariya. Shdhi and 
Firozpur are situated on its banka — tbe former on the left, and the latter on the 
right. This river is too shallow for navigation, and indeed everywhere fordable 
during summer. Its banks are allnvial and the bed is sandy. 

From sources in the Eumaun district, the Bhakra passes through that of 
the Tarki and enters the State of Rampur. Hence it invades 
Mirganj, where, reinforced on its right by the Dhakra, it 
hastens on to effect its junction with the West Bahgul. Meeting, as already men- 
tioned, on the Earor border, the united streams arc thenceforward known as 
the Dojora. The banks of the Bhakra are as usual alluvial ; the bed is as usual 
sandy. Neither alluvion nor dilnvion is caused by this stream ; neither rocks, 
shoals, nor rapids appear in its bed. Its water is clear except during the rains. 
It is neither navigable nor used for irrigation. Across it in summer and winter 
a bridge of boats conveys the Bareilly and Mor4dabad road. 

The Dhakra, rising in the B&mpur State, enters Mirganj near Mandanpur, 
and receiving the Nahal on its right bank, empties itself 
into the Bhakra near Jauner. 

Before leaving the Tarai, where it rises, the Dhora is joined by the Eatna, 
a stream of similar origin. Entering Ohauinahla at its 
north-eastern angle, it traverses that parganah, Eichaha, and 
part of Mirganj, falling into the West BAhgul near Baphri. The village of 
It&wa, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, is on its left bank. The 
Bareilly and Naini TM road crosses it by a bridge of three spans thirty feet 
each. The strata pierced in sinking wells for the foundations of the piers were 
of alternate clay and sand for twenty feet below the surface, after which boul- 
ders were met with. The river is not navigable, but throughout its course is 
dammed for irrigation by the Canal Department. The bed and banks are clay V 
the water they oonflne is clear except during the rains. The ordinary dis- 
charge of the Dhora where it enters this district is from twenty to thirty cubic 
feet per second ; but both Dhora and' Eatna receive during the monscun soUle 
hill-water from two torrents which break away from the Gola below Haldw&ni. 
Thus swollen the floods rise ten feet, and the discharge is then 2,200 cubic 
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feet per second, with a surface velocity of 3^ feet. The water is considered 
peculiarly favourable to vegetable and turmeric cultivatiou, of which there is a 
good deal on its banks. 

The Baraur, a stream largely used for irrigation, rises at Daran in the 
^ y Tarai district, and meets the Kiohaha in Cliaiimahla. The 
Nahal rises in Bampur, and passing into Mirganj joins the 
Dhakra near Sindliauli. 

Starting from a swamp in Moradabad,' the Aril passes through the 
northern angle of Budaun, and, entering this district, 
divides Sarauli from Aonla and Aonla from Saneha. It then 
returns into Budaun, being merged in the Bdmganga^ near Hazratpur. The 
Bareilly — Aonla and Bareilly— Budaun roads cross it on masonry bridges. 
The bridge on the former road was constructed about a century and a quarter 
ago by Fateh Khan, chamberlain at the Rohilla court of Aonla. 

The velocity of the stream at high flood on the 30fch June, 1871, was 3*20 
feet per second and at low- water 1*46 feet. The floods rose on the former 
occasion to 8*02 feet above low-wator level. The stream is extremely tortuous, 
with an average width in high floods of from 600 to 1,200 feet, and a maximum 
width in places of 1,800 feet The average fall per mile is 2*31 feet, The 
valley is a well-defined depression about 2,600 feet in breadth, with sides 
of moderate steepness. The banks of the low-water bed are some thirty 
feet wide and almost vertical in places,^ The subsoil of the valley, when 
exposed by floods, is of a dark sandy appearance. This river frequently rises 
five or six feet after a couple of hours’ rain, and falls again as rapidly. The 
water is said to become, after rain, sandy rather than muddy. In sinking 
wells for the Railway bridge the strata perforated were (1) some 3 feet of 
surface clay; (2j about 2 of blue sand ; (3) a three-foot layer of kankar ; and 
lastly, 25 feet of the same blue sand. The temperature of the water at 
6 A. M. on the 1st of September, 1871, was found to be 82°P. The river, 
writes Mr. Moens, ‘‘ answers all the purposes of a large irrigation canal. At 
many places ducts are cut, and the water is taken to villages at a considerable 
distance from its banks. It is dammed in several places, but the dam manage- 
ment is not good, and the water is not utilized to its fullest extent* I should 
recommend that the management and distribution be made over to a special 
officer on Rs. 40 or 50 a month under the direct orders of the Collector.’* 
Owing to the multitude of dams which, in winter, spring up to block its course, 

1 The legend ie that in days of drought a Chamiir sacrificed birotelf for the public weal by 
leaping down a well. From the chasm which received this Hindu Curtius the pleased gods 
caused the Aril to flow. * Not in the Ganges, aa atated by the Bareilly acttlcment report,, 
p, > : vide eup, p. 12, » From a note by Mr. Conatablc, C. E. 
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the river seems then deprived of current. The Aril and Nakatiya are both 
celebrated for the fish found in their waters. 

The Nawdb Nadi was originally a canal, cut from the Aril some 180 
years ago by the Nawdb Ali Muhammad Khdn. It flows 
hard by Aonia, and rejoins the parent stream about seven 
miles sonth*-east of that town. As a rule gently sloping, the banks are in places 
very ill-defined. The bed of the river is of silt. The formation met with in 
sinking the wells for the mil way bridge was,|for three feet from the surface, 
loamy earth ; three to ten feet, sloshy blue clay ; ten to twenty-five feet, sand ; 
twenty-five to thirty feet, indurated sand in sheets ; and thirty to thirty-five 
feot, kankar and sand. The velocity at high flood is 300 feet per minute, 
the flooded stream rising to a height of 10*44 feet above low-water level. 
In the cold season, owing to the construction of dams, the flow is hardly 
visible. 

Once a TardI stream, the Upper Kailds has been converted into a hill 
river by the Dcoha, which burst into it near Ohorgalia, 
about forty miles north of Pilibhit. It joins or rejoins 
the intruding river near Dooni in parganah Jahdnabad. Its floods rise about 
13 feet above low-water level, and discharge 10,000 cubic feet per second, 
with a surface velocity of about G^-feet per second. The mean winter discharge 
is 100 cubic feet, and the minimum 15 cubic feet per second. The banks and 
bed are similar to those of the Kichaha. 

The Lower Kailas, formed by the junction below Umariya^ of tho rivers 
Apsara and Pangaili, takes a due southerly course through 
parganahs Nawabganj and Faridpur, emptying itself into 
the East Bahgiil at Imlia, some six miles north-east of Farfdpur town.* It irri- 
gates. extensively, but is not navigable. The banks are alluvial, the bed is 
sandy. There are no rocks, shoals, or eddies. In time of flood silt is deposited, 
but at other times the water is clear. 

Bising in the Tardi, tho Absara or Apsard enters tho Bareilly district near 
tho village of Balpur in Jahdnabad, and, traversing that 
parganah from north to south, enters Nawabganj, where it 
joins the Pangaili below Mandiya Chaudhari. Below the point of junction the 
united streams are known as the Lower Kailas. The Apsard is bridged on the 
Bareilly-Pilibhit and Pilibhlt-Richha roads. Tho mean cold-weather discharge 
is 10 cubic feet per second, the flood discharge 750 feet, and the minimum 
discharge 4 cubic feet per second. The banks are well defined and consist, 
like the bed, of stiff clay. Tlfb river is not navigable, but is a bountiful source 
‘ In Nawabganj. * From notes by Captain Tickcll, R.E. 
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of irrigation. It is much choked with weeds. The wells sunk for the piers 
of the bridge near Jahdnabad encountered boulders 16 feet below the sur- 
face. 

The Pangaili rises in a marsh or lagoon (jhil) near Bhagnera in Jahdn- 
The Pang T abad, and passing southwards through that parganah enters 

Nawabganj. Hero it combines with the Apsard to form 
the Lower Kailas. Like the latter, it is an irrigating but not a navigable 
stream. The Pangaili is fed by perennial springs in its bod, which is of 
clay and sand. During the dronglit of 1837 the thirsty cattle were driven 
from miles round to be watered at its pools. The strata bored in sinking 
the wells of the bridge on the Bareiily-Piliblnt road, near Nawabganj, 
were alternateclay and sand until, at 20 feet, boulders were met with. The 
stream is bridged also by the Pilibhit-Richha road. Tho mean and mini- 
mum discharges of this and ninny other smaller brooks are much affected 
by the amount of water extracted for irrigation, or of canal water thrown 
into them for drainage. The mean discharge of the Pangaili is given at 
from 10 to 50 cubic feet a second. The water supply of the Apsara, Pangaili, 
and Deoraniya is regulated by tho Irrigation Department. 

Quitting, in a south-westerly direction, its Tardi sources, the Lohiya 
The Lohiya enters parganah Pilibhft near Bhagtaniya, and empties 

itself into the Deoha near Maihara, some thirteen miles 
north of Pilibhit town. Though its bed is of sand, and its waters far too 
scanty to be navigable, this stream is perennial. Even in summer it can 
show a depth of two feet, and a discharge sufficient to supply a small canal; 
but its irrigating powers are at present somewhat neglected. 

The Kakra issues from a swamp in parganah Bilahri of the Tarai 
The Kfikr' district, and entering Pilibhft near Neoria receives the 

Sathiya nald on its right bank, joining tho Deoha west of 
Pilibhittown. The banks are alluvial and the bed is clay. Like the Lohiya, it 
retains in summer enough water to supply a small canal. The mean cold- 
weather discharge is 30 cybic feet per second; flood discharge 1,465 cubic 
feet ; and minimum discharge 22 cubic feet. 

Rising in a tank at Paula Kalan in parganah Pilibhft, and flowing south- 
The Amri wards into Bisalpur, the Amri joins the Katna on its right 

bank below Sikha, some six miles north-east of the town 
of Bisalpur. The banks are clearly defined and tho bed is clay. Between 
Pahdrganj and Dbunakd&ra on this river are constructed irrigation dams 
which water twenty-seven villages. Fees are taken by the owners of these 


The Lohiya, 


The E£kra, 


The Amri. 



UINOB STREAMS. 




The Mila. 


The Khanaut. 


villages, which pay for the construction of the dams. Being fed by springs^ 
the bed ia never dry. 

The Mdia rises in the swamp so named in the Pfiranpur forests, and 
flows through the eastern part of Pilibhfk into BIsalpur. 
Here it is called the Katna; and hence it passes south- 
westwards into ShAlijahanpur, receiving on its way the waters of the more 
eastern Amri. It at length disembogues into the Deoha. In the upper part 
of its course the Mdla is simply a series of deep swamps choked with reeds. 
Extensive irrigation is effected from the Katna. From a dam below Gajrauli 
the water is taken in a duct towards Deoriya. The banks of the river consist 
of clay on one side and sand on the other. Its bed, where it has completely 
freed itself from the swamp, is of sand. 

The Khanaut is another river rising in the Puranpur forests. It quits 
that parganah to become the boundary between BisalpUr 
and the Shdhjahanpur district, in which latter it ultimately 
joins the Deoha. The town of Bilsanda is situated on its right hank. In its 
upper course the Khanaut resembles the Mdld, consisting of a series of reedy 
swamps ; but further down-stream the banks become clearly defined and the 
bed assumes a sandy character. It is little utilized for irrigation and is subject 
to violent floods. In its lower course the banks are high and cliff-like, recalling 
those of the Jamna near Allahabad, and suggesting the idea that the Khanaut 
was once a mightier stream, than now. It has a velocity of three feet per 
second in the flooded, and of two feet per second in the cold season. The flood 
height is 12 feet. The water is of a greenish hue, except in the rains, and. 
in the cold season has a temperature of 71*51F. 

Flowing duo south from its sources near Maindkot in the Puranpur forests, 
The Gomati or the Gumti enters the Shahjahdnpur district, quitting it to 
traverse Oudh and join the Ganges on the frontier of tho 
Benares and Ghazipur districts. Its course in this district resembles that of tho 
Khanaut, and consists of a series of sw'amps all bearing tho worst possible 
character for malaria. These last three rivers owe their origin to one of the 
lines of springs which here, aj^ a distance of about thirty miles from the hills, 
again come to the surface.^ Tho swamps are formed in natural hollows now 
filled to a considerable depth with a black peaty-looking, spongy soil, the 
abode of divers and numerous beasts. Of these morasses the Mdid is deemed 
most deadly, and for miles round renders the country-side uninhabitable bjr 
mankind. 

^ On issuing: from the hills many of the smaller streams are lost in the slope of shinsle and* 
boulders (BhAhar) whichintervenes between hills and plain. Their waters re-emerge in the 
tract which, from the extreme moisture thus imparted, is named the TarAi. 
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The Cbiika. 


The Cliiika on the cast and the Khanaut and Gumti marshes towards 
the sotith are equally fatal. Fortunately for the people 
thick belts of jungle interpose between these swamps and 
the cultivated tracts of Pilibhit and Pdranpnr, protecting them to some extent 
from the worst effects of the feverish exhalations. Still this portion of the 
district, surrounded and intersected as it is by swamps, is even in its most 
healthy places unhealthy for strangers. The U1 nadi, rising on the borders 
of Puranpur, becomes deadly in parganah Khotar of the ShahjahAnpur dis- 
trict. Its name may have some connection with the word auly which here 
moans malarious fever. 

The Pairiya, a small stream rising near Ramnagar in parganah Sarauli, 
Other minor passing thence into Aonla, joins the Aril near Khajur- 

■treams. dandi iu the latter.^ The Aonla road crosses it on a masonry 

bridge. The Bajha rises near Bharatganj in Saneha and flows through that 
parganah into the Budaun district. It is crossed by a masonry bridge at 
Bhamaura on the Aonla road. The Kaodd is a small stream whiob, rising 
near A spur in parganah Nawdbganj, falls into the East Bahgdl in parganah 
Karor. The Pilibhit road crosses it on an old masonry bridge near Sithra in 
Nawdbganj. The banks are too high to admit of much irrigation. 

The existing canals of the district are those named after the Baligul, 
Kichaha, Kailas, and Pdlia rivers, la 1872-73 the first had 
a length of 108 miles, the second and third of 32 each, and 
the fourth of 13 miles. But since then the courses of the last three have been 
largely remodelled. Considerable parts of the old lines have been abandoned 
and returned to landholders, who have in most cases levelled down the banks 
and restored the land to cultivation. The Bahgul canals^ however, as yet 
remain unchanged. 

These derive their water from earthen dams at Rudrpur and Bbanpur 
^ ^ , (Sitiirganj), and masonry dams at Ohuraili and Girem. On 

The Bahgul canali. 

^ leaving the Tarai, they traverse parganahs Jah&uabad, 

Richha, and Naw&bganj. They include a group of small water-courses known 
as th^ Barba feeder and the Sisauna, Bh&npur, ^Takatpur^ Sasema, Churaili, 
Girem, and Ughanpur distributaries. None of these exceeds some ten feet in 
width, or three feet per second in velocity. They during 1876-77 watered in 
this district some 22,175 acres. 


Canals* 


^ From the old caatlc'fnoaod of Deokol»i, just below their junction, the view up-stream is 
highly iiicturesque, “ Both rivers,*' writes Mr. Kdwarcl Stack, “are seen in glimpses of gleaming 
wyt*r here and there as they wmd through the fleUlu which they irrigate. Bach is full to the 
nnm and large enough to form a channing faature in the landscape, which is bounded on the 
north by the high walls of the old Kamnagar fortress." 
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Kailas canaU 


The Kichaha or Kichaha Dhora canals draw their chief supply from an 

_ . earthen dam in the river Kichaha, near the village of that 

Kichaha canals. , j 

ilk. As this dam is swept away by the first floods, the 

large autumn supply of the Kichaha cannot bo utilized. The alteration of this 

canal was completed in 1876, and it has now a length of about 87 miles, in** 

eluding branches. After penetrating parganahs Ohaumahla, Richha, Kibar, 

and part of Mfrganj, it tails into the Bahgfil and Dhora rivers north of Sh&hi. 

The distributaries which branch from the main line are named after Tursam- 

pur, Baheri, Rajunagla, Sharifnagar, Shergarh, Rdmpura, and Bahramnagar. 

The Kichaha canal watered, in 1876-77, some 24,250 acres. 

The Kailas canal is fed by a masonry dam across the Upper Kailas river, a 

^ , few miles after its entry into the district. Hence the canal 

Kailas canal. 

proceeds through parganahs Jahanabad and Nawdbganj, 

discharging its surplus waters into the Lola, a water-course tributary to the 

Dooba. Its lines arc mostly new, having been completed in 1873, and 

have in this district a length of about 38 miles, including branches. The 

distributaries are named after the villages in which they begin or end: Amaria, 

Mfidhdpur, Sardarnagar, Magrasa, Khamaria, Nakti, Aini, and Naw&dia. It 

watered in 1876-77 about 11,860 acres. 

Tapped a short distance above Nagla from the Paha, a stream of the 

Tar&i, the Paha canal appropriates the bed of the Beni, a 
rahacanal. , . , , , .. i , 

brook by whose waters its own are slightly reinforced. 

After leaving the Tardi, it flows through the Ohaumahla, Kabar, and Sirsdwaa 
parganahs. Its approximate length, including branches, is 24 miles. Its dis- 
tributaries are the Daulatpur, Gurbojh, and CliAchait rdijbahas. Its irrigation 
in this district amounted during 1876-77 to 6,340 acres. ^ Like the KaiUs, 
this is a newly-aligned canal, opened in 1873. Except at the Lnnka falls on the 
Bahgul canal, where a small corn-mill is worked, the water of these canals is 
nowhere used as a motive power.* 


Paha cacal. 


The history of those older canals is given very fully in a Report on canal- 
irrigation in Rohilkband ” by Captain W. Jones of the Bengal Engineers, 
whose scheme for an Eastern Ramganga canal has been mentioned 
above.® Irrigation, of an unhealthy and unscientific kind was widely 
practised in Rohilkhand both before and for some time after its cession to British 
rule. The system, whose introduction is ascribed to the Rohillas, seems to have 
consisted chiefly in blocking with a dam every small stream that was too 

^ Including the area watered by the Chachait diitribntary and -soparatedy ihown in tha re- 
turns. * From Iirigation Hevenue Keport, 1376-77, and notes by Majur Parsona, tJ.C., and 

Captain Tickell, It.K. * 2^^* I'h* report was published at the Thomason College 

Press, Kurki, 1865. 
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weak to resist such treatment.^ It is needless to say that this process too 
often water-logged the country above the daiUi and perhaps favoured the efflo- 
rescence of reh. Government has now been for many years engaged in 
undoing the mischief^ and substituting for the crude old system one of a more 
scientific character. The general principles of new schemes are — (1) re-opening 
the natural drainage lines of the country, and supplementing thorn where 
needful ; (2) carying the water to irrigate the watersheds between the rivers ; 
(3) utiliziug the whole of the available supply, including the hill-water, at 
present hardly touched; (4) obtaining from the Sdrda the remainder of the 
water required for the thorough irrigation of the district. Projects for a 
SArda canal may, however, be considered in abeyance. 

On the latest of such projects a report was published in 1871 by Captain 
Project for a Gl- Forbes, R.E * Including, as his plan did, extensions 
SSrda canal. Jaunpur, Benares, and Azamgarh, it may fairly bo regard- 

ed as one of the vastest irrigation schemes of modern times. Starting from head- 
works at Nagla in the Tarai, six miles above Mundiyaghftt, the canal was to 
flow southwards through Puraiipur, as far as Maiu&koL Here it was proposed 
to divide it into three branches — (1) the Shdhjahdnpur, ending in the district 
and at the town of that name ; (2) the Benares, which was to be navigable 
throughout, and tail into the Ganges at Benares ; and (3) the Faizabad, also 
navigable, which, before ending at Faizabad, was to throw forth offshoots to 
Azamgarh and Jauupur. Other rivers would of course have subsidised the canal 
with their waters. It was neither needed nor designed for irrigation in this 
district. Tho scheme was intended chiefiy for the benefit of Oudh. But it 
would have affected the following districts in the North-Western Provinces 


proper: Shdhjahdnpur, Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Jaunpur, Azamgarh, 
and perhaps, by enhancing the supply of the Tons river, Qhdzfpur. The total 
cost was set down at over 383 lakhs of rupees ; aud the net income at from 
32 to 33 lakhs, or over 8 per cent, on the capital. 

It is extremely doubtful whether new canals in Bareilly will pay finau- 

Probable tfTect of ^ effect on the health of a country whose 

ne.Y canals in this average Spring level is already but IH feet below the sur- 

district. r • u Tou/ j 

face in February remains to be seen. In Sabdranpur and 

The slope of the country/* writes Mr. Elliot Colrin, ^'raay be put at about an average fall 
of two feet in the mile, The fatal facility afforded by this gradient encouraged the Path&ns, 
who poured into Hcbilkband during the last century, to introduce the irrigation with which 
they were familirr ic their own country. Channels were excavated by rule of thumb, and drain- 
age lines stopped by earthen embankments. The slope quickly brought the water to the surface. 
The land was cheaply watered, and the produce, especially rice, much increased. On the 
cession of the province the landlords were encouraged by British officers in spreading this net- 
water-courses. The effect of stopping the drainage llnea and their 
amaents, c6mt ined with the backing-up of water behind each dam. had a most injurious effect 
on the climate/ • i*ublisbed at the Lucknow (Government Freu, 
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> Muzaffarnagar the introduction of canals has raised the apring-level with 
results which the reports of the Sanitary Commissioner have hardly described 
as fortunate. " 

Here, however, matters are already bad enough to justify the belief that ' 
they cannot be worsened by a careful system of irrigation. The stoppage of 
natural drainage lines by ignorant landholders continues to exert an evil 
influence on the climate and the health of the people. Advocates of the new 
scheme point to the success which an intelligent canal system, in harmony with 
those lines, has gained in the TarAi district. There the right of Government 
to control the water-supply has been exercised. Dams have been cut through, 
streams straightened, and swamps existing up to 1858 cleared, untih even 
Captain Jones would scarcely recognize the tract whose bungled irrigation 
he deplored. Should the drainage and irrigation of the Tar4i further improve 
as compared with those of North Bareilly, emigration from the latter to the 
former may be expected. 


Lakes, jhfls, 


There are no lakes in the district, but there are several large creeks or 
discarded channels (dabH) of the Ramganga and Deoha, 
and a few large lagoons or swamps The Lilaur 

jhil in parganah Sarauli is two miles long, forty chains broad, and ten feet 
deep. Retaining water throughout the year, it supplies a good deal of 
irrigation, but has no regular affluents. The Baluwa jhfl in parganah 
Karor, 3 miles long, 275 yards broad, and 9 feet deep, is also used for 
irrigation purposes. Daulatpur jlul in parganah Farldpur is upwards of a 
mile in length, 230 yards in breadth, and 16 feet in depth. This, too, is 
never dry, and provides the neighbouring fields with a constant supply of 
water. The Jehar jbil in the same parganah has a much shallower basin, 
so that in summer^ when its dry bed is cultivated, it retains water only in a few 
scattered holes. It is 413 yards long, 423 yards broad, and during the mon- 
soon, in places, 12 feet deep. It is being gradually silted up. The swamps 
of Purfinpur and Pilibhit have already been noticed. The jhils above mentioned 
are all well stocked with rohu, bosini, and other fish. Their chief vegetable 
products are a kind of wild rice called pasdi^ singhdra or water-caltrop, and 
occasionally bhasenda, the edible root of the lotus. Water-fowl abound in all 
during the cold season, and none are said to be in any degree prejudicial to 
health. 

The Oudh and Bohilkhand Railway enters the district at Fatehganj 
East, in parganah Faridpur, leaving it at . Jagtira in par- 
ganah Aonla. The entire length of this line within 


Communications. 
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Bareilly is 47 38 miles. The five stations are Fatehganj East, 22 miles from 
^ Bareilly; Faridpur, 12 miles; Bareilly itself ; Bash&rat- 

ganj, 10 miles west of Bareilly j and Aonla, 17 miles. 
The station named Mahmudpur is situated not in Mahmtidpur of parganah 
Aonla, but in the adjoining Budaun village of Karengi.^ 

The principal highways are (1) the Bareilly and Farukhabad, dr Ro- 
hilkhand Trunk Road, Fateh garh section ’’ which passes 

Hoa^a. » o 9 r 

south-eastwards through Farid pur, quitting the district 
at Fatehganj East; (2) the Bareilly and Morddabad, or “ Rohilkhand Trunk 
Road, Rainpur section/’ running north-westwards through the town of Mir- 
ganj ; (3j the south-western road to Budaun and Hathras, leaving Bareilly 
city and cantonments in two branches which join shortly before the united 
road crosses the Rdniganga at SardArnagar ferry; (4) the Bareilly and 
Naini Tal road, passing northwards through the town of Baheri ; and (5) the 
Bareilly and Pilibhit, stretching north-eastwards through NawAbganj town, 
to find its terminus in the capital of the Pilibhit subdivision. Encamping- 
grounds for troops are encountered at Fatehganj East and Farldpur on the 
first road; at Fatehganj West and Mirganj on the second ; at Alampur Zafar- 
abad on the third ; at Bhojupura, Deoraniya, and Baheri on the fourth ; and 
at Ratbaura, Nawabganj and Pilibhit on the fifth. The following list distri- 
butes these and other highways into 1st class or metalled and bridged ; 2nd 
class or raised and bridged, but not metalled ; and 3rd class or cart-tracks 
with occasional culverts and bridges ; — 

1^^ class roads. 


Bareilly and Farukhabad 

„ Moradabad .•t 

„ H&thras, City branch ... 

„ Cantonment bran eh 

„ Naini Tal 

Pilibhit 

Aonla and Bndaon • •a 


Mileage within disiricU 
„ 241 


2nd class roads. 

Bareilly and Aonla 
, , Bisalpur 

Pilibhit and Baheri 

,1 Shkbjahfinpur 


' Vide iupra p. 14. 
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% 

Zrd class roads. 


IHlibhU and Madhu Tinda 


Mileage 

• •i 

within district, 

\% 

„ Furanpnr 


■ ta 

24 

„ Sitarganji 


: 

18 

„ Barmd«i> 



15 

^ Malmd 



13 

„ Nooria Husainpur 

... 


14 

Slialii and Shishgarh (branching 

from Bareilly- 


Moradabad road) 



21 

Bisalpur and Khudagonj^ 



9 

„ Bam roll 


1 1 « 

Ui 

„ Deoria 


i»« 

14 

,, Karfdpiir 

• •• 


17 

Bbamora and Aonla 



10 

Baheri and Shahi 



20 

„ Chachait 

••e 

•>* 

10 

Faridpiir and Khudaganj 

••• 


8 

Nawabganj and Barkhera 

• •• 


IS 

LAlpur, Madhu-T6nda, and Gunchai ... 


12 



Tola! 

251| 


535 ;^ 


•Tlie classificatloQ Lore shown is not unlikely to bo affected by the relief 
works open during last year’s dearth (1878). Much of the work then under^ 
taken remains unfinished, and if carried to completion may alter completely 
the class of several roads. The list does not include tho numerous cross- 
country tracks from village to village or the roads within the larger towns*. 
On the former repairs are never wanted, and the latter are repaired with 
the proceeds of a municipal income or a house-tax. It will be noticed that 
the lines connecting headquarters with the tabsili towns of Aonla and Bisalpur 
are unmetalled. Aonla parganah and its neighbour Sarauli are indeed worse 
provided with communications than any other portion of tho district. The 
northern half of that district is, however, so intersected by a net*work of 
streams and water-courses that tho downpour of tho rains renders traffic on 
all except the few bridged roads next to impossible. A tramway along the road 
to Pilibhlt has more than once been proposed. Objections have been found in 
the fact that the bullocks of a nativ'e cart travel just in front of the wheels, 
and would therefore lame themselves on the tram ; but iramways no more 
than railways are intended for native carts. It is probable that a light railway 
will ultimately connect Bareilly with PilibMt. The project is ready when the 
funds are forthcoming. 

^ In the Tarii district. * In Fhabjabilnpur. * 
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Here are the distances by road from Bareilly of the principal towns and 
villages 



The south of the district is well bridged as compared with the north ; 
bridges south are few bridges conspicuous for 

their size or construction. The finest beyond all com* 
parison is the railway bridge spanning the B^inganga a few miles south-west 
of Bareilly, and this is a structure that would do credit to any position. Built 
of iron girders resting on round brick piers, it has 35 spans of 56 feet each 
nnd one of 72. Its total waterway is 2,032 feet^ and its total cost amounted 
to Bs. ^26,222. At its north-eastern corner is a bungalow occupied by the 
railway official in charge.^ Several comparatively insignificant bridges have 
survived since the days of native rule. Those across the Aril and East 
Bahgul have been already mentioned. The extreme narrowness of those 
over the Sankha and Nakatia, on the Bohilkhand Trunk Road, seoms to show 
that they also were standing in ante- British times. The following statement^ 

' This bridge was designed by the late Messrs. Reppel and Lovell, C. EE., and constrooted 
by Messrs. Q. Woodbridge and F. WaKon, C. EE. * Kindly supplied Mr. A. Jd. Mac- 

C. E., District Engineer. 
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shows the nature of tho' crossings where the principal roads are encountered 
by streams f — 





Flooded 

season. 

Dry 

season^ 

CharaoUr 

0/ 

Nante of road. 

River. 

Means of transit. 

xi 

1 

JS 

& 

Q 

d 

1 

n 

d 

i 

Q 

t 


L’^Metalled and 
bridged- roade. 



Feet 

Feet 

Feet 

Feet 



Bareilly and Hath 
ras iioad. 

. Ramganga 

Pontoon bridge and 
ferry. 

i,toc 

20 

300 

6 

Clay 

and 

sand. 

Sand. 

Ditto 

Bajha 

Masonry bridge ... 

200 

10 

15 

2 

Do. 

Do. 

Bohilkhand Trank Nakatia ... 

Koad» Fatebgarh 
section. 

Ditto 

1,200 

11 

15 

It 

Sand. 

Do. 

Ditto 

'Bahgul 

Perry 

1,300 

14 

100 

4 

Do. 

Do.' 

Roliilkhand Trunk 
Road, Rampur 
section. 

Deoraniya ... 

Masonry bridge ... 

300 

12 

30 

8 

Clay 

and 

sand. 

DO;^ 

Ditto ... 

Sankha ... 

Ditto 

200 

10 

20 

8 

Clay, 

Clay 

and 

sand. 

Ditto «M 

Kiehaha or Western 
Bohgul. 

Bridge of boats and 
ferry. 

500 

14 

75 

4 

Clay 

and 

sand. 

Sand. 

Ditto 

Dhakra Bakra 

Ditto ... 

500 

14 

76 

4 

Do, 

De. 

Bareilly and Naini 
Tal Road. 

Deoraniya at fihojd- 
pura. 

Masonry bridge 

190 

20 

92 

8 

Clay, 

Do,- 

Ditto f«* 

Gora at Deorania 
village. 

Ditto ... 

50 

6 

80 

3 

Do. 

Clay. 

Ditto 

Narah at Kanmau 

Ditto ... 

60 

8 

40 

9 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Dhora Nadi at Gar- 
warab. 

Ditto 

94 

9 

60 

3 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto' 

Andballa Nadi at 
Amdanda. 

Girder bridge 

80 

6 

20 

2 

Do, 

Do. 

Bareilly and Fili- 
bbit Road. 

Nakatia 

Masonry bridge ... 

880 

9 

5 

6 

Sand. 

Sand* 

Ditto 

Kandii ... 

Ditto 

336 

7 

10 

9 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto ... 

Bahgul ... 

Ditto 

136 

8 

6 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto ... 

Pangaili 

Ditto 

40S 

8 

30 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Apsara 

Ditto 

140 

11 

12 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Deuba river 

By boat during rains 
and in dry season 
by boat oridge. 

5,000 

81 

96 

8 

Do. 

Do. 

Budaun and Aonla 
Road'. 

Nawdb Nadi 

Wooden bridge ... 

80 

6 

... 

#f# 

Clay. 

Clay. 

Ditto ... 

iL^Uaited and 
bridged but un» 
metalled roads. 

ChoyaNala i 

Masonry bridge 

60 

8 



Clay 

and 

sand. 

Clay 

and 

sand. 

Filtbhft and Madho- ' 
tanda Snd class 
Road. 

Katna*^ 

Wooden bridge ... 

900 

6 

... 


Sand. 

Sand. 

Ditto ... 1 

Mala 

Ditto 

1,000 

7-6 

20 

2 

Do. 

Da;i " 

Filibhit and Shah-I 
jah&npur Road vid 
Bfealpur. 

3enda ... 1 

Masonry bridge ... 

240 

17 

19 

1 

Do. 

Do. 
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Flooded 

season. 

Dry 

season. 

Character 

0/ 

Kame of road. 

River. 

Means of transit. 

Breadth. 



Depth. 

Bank. 

Bed. 

and 









bridged but un- 









mdnlitd roiidt^ 



Feet 

Feet 

Feet 

Feet 



(concluded). 






6 

Sand 

Sand. 

Bareilly and Bisal- 

Nakatia 

Ferry 

2,2C0 

12 

12 

pur itoad. 


! 1 





Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Ualiiiul 

1 Ditto 

SfO 


75 

1 

Ditto 

K:ul;is 

1 Ditto 

i,nuo 

16 

125 

3-10 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

IJLoha Dy l»oat during r.iins 

j and by boat bridge 
in dry season. 

6,30t» 

19 

250 

3 

Do. 

Do. 

Bareilly and Aonla 
Head* 

Uamganga ... 

Pontoj>n bridge and 
bridge of boats 
and ferry. 

2,580 

£0 

300 

6 

Clay 

and 

sand. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Aril 

Ma.soriiy bridge ... 

300 

10 

.30 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

Shalii and Shish- 
garh Uoad. 

Kicbalia or Western 
Bahgtil. 

Ferry in rains and 
ford in dry sea- 
son. 

500 

14 

,5 

3 

Do. 

Do. 


^*The meteorological phenomena of the district, and notably those 
Meteorology and attendant on the rainy season, are largely influenced by 
its projtiniity to the Himalayas and the Tarfii to the north. 
Indeed, the Oadh tarai to the eastward, lying as it does almost in the direct 
course of tbe south-east monsoon towards Bareilly (for the winds are hero 
directed by the line of the hills into a course nearly due cast) contributes not 
a little to determine our climate. Bareilly city itself and all the northern 
parganahs are fully within the limits of the heavier storms of the hills, and 
the rainy season consequently commences a few days earlier and terminates 
a little later than in the districts more to the south, while the cold weather is 
of ratlter longer duration. The climate may therefore be termed Sub-Himd- 
layan, and presents tlio corresponding features of dampness, moderate heat, 
and partial immunity from violent hot winds, which rarely blow after sunset 
and are never prolonged through the night. They usually commence to blow 
towards the middle or end April, and last with frequent intermissions of 
cast winds until early in Juno. Usually in the first fortnight of May there 
are storms, sometimes accompanied by rain, wdiich temporarily lower the 
temperature. Early in June the west winds are displaced by southerly 
breezes, clouds gradually collect, and violent storms succeeded by 'the regular 
raiYis reduce the day temperature from 95” to SS^F. From. this time till the 
middle of August is enjoyable weather. . The breaks in the rains at this time 









fire showery, cloudy, windy days, admitting of open-air exercise all day long. 
Prom the middle of August to the end of September the weather is^cloi^^ 
windless, and steamy, with occasional heavy rain, and the days and nights 
are oppressively hot. Gradually the temperature lessens till, from the second 
■week of October, a camp life in tents becomes tolerable, and from the begin- 
ning of November to the end of March the weather is unsurpassable. Clear 
bright days, and niglits exceedingly cold from sunspfc to 10 A, M., render the 
large camp fires exceedingly enjoyable up to the first or second week in March. 
About Christmas time, and again at the end of January, there are two or 
three days of heavy rain, effectually irrigating the cold-weathor crops. Occa- 
sionally there are heavy mists or fogs (koer) which come on daring the night 
and last sometimes as late as noon. These aro considered very injurious to 
the spring crops, in which they produce rust (ratha).”^ 

Except in Puranpur, and especially in such parts of that parganah a? 
lie between Cliuka and Sarda, the climate of the district inny be pronounced 
good for its latitude and elevation. The villages of the excepted tract are but 
partially inhabited, owing tlieir cultivation to dwellers in less malarious parts 
of the parganah. Their sowing w’ith .rice completed, the fields are deserted, 
to bo revisited only when the crop is ripe. Fever is endemic in these parts. 
To tho feverish exhalations of the Md,la swamp aro attributed much of the 
sickness so prevalent in the country between Khanaut and Katna rivers. 
Though rents in the adjoining Pilibhit nearly double those obtaining in 
Puranpur, no emigration streams from former to latter. A well-justified dread 
of febrile pains deters colonists from passing eastwards across the Mdl4. Tho 
further west and south, the better the climate ; and that of Pilibhit itself is 
therefore one of the least healthy in the district. Jabanabad, Richha, and 
Baheri are all more or less insalubrious, the less being represented by the last, 
and the more by the first of those parganahs. The fact is easily explained by 
tho moisture of tho soil, and the neighbourhood of the Tarai Tind Piirdnpur 
swamps ; but in Baheri bad drinking water is said to assist these evils. The 
yellow skin, enlarged spleens, and stunted stature of the inhabitants testify 
that either air or water is at fault. 

In Bareilly, as in Gorakhpur, the extonsifc^e forest-clearings of later years 
have produced their natural effect ; suoh reclamation must ultimately tend to 
raise temperature while reducing rainfall. If garrulous old age” may be 
trusted, the precipitation has within living memory become noticeably less, 

* Settlement Heport, whose remarks are partly based on notes by Mr. A. 8, Harrisen, i^riaei- , 
pal of the nuw extinct Bareilly College. It might have been added, that the frosts of winter 
nights arc surprisingly sharp. Mr. Stack mentions that during the Christmas week of ISTS'fi 
a pool in the grove where he was encamped froze an eighth of an inch thick. 
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The clouds which in the youth df the present elders swept low, almost touch- 
ing the rooves and the tree- tops, now sail aloft; while floods have in spite of 
decreasing rainfall become more sudden. It may be prophesie<l th&t, with the 
gradual disappearance of the woodland, the climate will mere and more nearly 
approximate to that of the extreme north-western districts and the Panj&b. 
Such changes would of course re-act upon and modify the nature of the 
cultivation. 

In the following table are exhibited the chief atmospheric phenomena^ 
as ohserved at Bareilly in 1877 fnorth latitude 28“ 22' 9"; east longitude 79* 
26' 38" ; height of barometer cistern above sea-level, 570 feet). 


Months. 

Baro- 

MRTER. 

TlMPl- 

RATDRB 

OF A IB. 

HoMim- 
ir (SA- • 
TO ration 
= 100). 

Rainfali, in inches. 


Mean for 
1868-77. 

u 

Q 

•M , 

§ 2 
s 

k 

«r: 

|s 

00 

M 

O 

•H . 

2 ^ 

1“ 

Mean for 
1868-77. 

k 

•s.. 

5 t- 
22 
S 

QO 

ci 

r» 

00 

n 

00 

00 

r-l 


to 

OD 

00 

JanuftTj .B, 

29 421 


67*8 

69*8 

68 

66 

2*!0 

1*65 

0-66 

0 05 

036 

••• 

0 04 

February, 

29*863 

89449 

634 

56 6 

52 

64 

09 

1 05 

0*10 


235 

SB* 

0*84 

March •«. 



73 1 

71 6 

43 

66 

• •• 

1*05 

mIM 

066 



1*71 

April 

29 164 

29*260 

83*4 

1^ 

EM 

41 

1*20 

0 10 


ee« 


091 

o*4r 

May 

29*('31 

29 104 

89*9 

88-9 

33 



0*95 

0 95 

0 30 

mmi 

0*68 

0-49 

Jnne ... 

28*928 

28 966 

9i’9 

92*3 

49 

44 

lO-TS 

■UdU 

0-45 

7-65 

2-50 

1*42 

2-26 

July 

28*926 

28-946 

86*2 

893 

73 



17 85 

17*30 

HRTo 

28-63 

11*27 

6 66 

August ... 

29*003 

28*993 

86 6 

911 

74 

61 

• 615 

9*16 

4*85 

■TSEj 

169!) 

7 9« 

24# 

September, 


29*124 

83*9 

90U 

72 

40 

2*20 

6 36 

9-46 

21 76 

ess 

4*90 

... 

October ... 

29 276 

29 .346 

77*4 

77*7 

66 

69 



... • 


0 02 

1-69 

6 96 

November, 

EDS 

29*414 

67*9 

71*2 

49 

51 

... 

... 





0*01 

December, 

29 461 

29466 

60*1 

603 

66 

72 

1*86 

0 25 

• a* 


0-07 

••• 

887 

Total ... 

••f 

... 

• •• 

... 

vae 

... 

47*46 

47*60 

3470 

6S-5I 

57‘6I 

29 07 

23*:$ 
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Products of the District, Animal, Vegetable and Mineral. 

For the sportsman Bareilly has far less charm than the district last des- 
Akik«l K 150 OOM. cribed.^ J^the wilder parts of Pflranpnr, as for instance 
Wild besstB. along the M61d swamp, the tiger and the leopard are per- 

haps habitual residents. But elsewhere in the district they are mere tourists, 
limiting their rambles to the streamsides of a few northern parganahs and the 
stunted woodlands of Bisalpur, Even in the Pilibbtt tahsil the damsgo 
done by them is small ; and their raids on cattle are forgiven in consideratieit 

> Bijaoc. 
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of their services against the husbandman’s more serious enemies — the wild 
boar and the deer. The depredations of these graminivorous pests extend} 
both in Filibhit and Bisalpur, for a mile or two outside the edge of the forest. 
Within that limit Mr. Moens has seen crops of young wheat which} carelessly 
watched, looked as if herds of cattle had been driven through them in the 
night. The best way of obtaining a shot is to stalk along the skirt of the 
wood just before daybreak, and thus intercept the deer as they return from 
their niglitly trespass on the neighbouring fields. The deer of the district, in- 
cluding in that term antelope, belong chiefly to the p6ra (Axis porcinua), 
chital (Axis macnlatus),eLnd nilgai (Portax pictus) varieties, There are no sdm- 
bhar nor barking-deer, and the presence of the ravine-deer is doubtful ; but 
the swamp-deer {iJMCcrcus Duvancellii) is still found in the north and east of 
Filibhit tahsil. Within the last ten years ine or two wild buffaloes (Bubalus 
axni) have strayed westwards across the Sarda, to be shot in Fdranpur. 
Hares are fairly plentiful amid the grass of the dhak jungles. Of wild beasts 
that are not game the jackal and the wolf are perhaps most conspicuous. Both 
are respected as pet dogs of the goddess Kali, and as such are rarely molested. 
The superstition is strongest in the case of the wolf, whom, in spite of the 
rewards set on his head, it is deemed extremely unlucky to kill. To the 
Gosain cemetery at Sayyidpur are summoned daily, by the sound of the conch, 
some fifteen or twenty jackals, who receive the remnants of the Gosdin’s 
scanty repast. Rewards for the slaughter of dangerous animals are fixed at 
the same rate as in Bijnor.* For the destruction of the snakes, which are 
more than usually numerous, no reward is offered. The average number of 
persons killed during the past five years by savage beasts or reptiles was 225‘4 
yearly; the figures being 275 in 1873, 193 in 1874, 223 in 1875, 204 in 1876, 
and 232 in 1877. 

Few of the birds found elsewhere in the plains of the North-Western 
^ Provinces, and detailed in the introduction to another vo- 

lume,* are wanting here. The principal game-birds are 
black and grey partridge, quail, sand-grouse, jungle-cock, peafowl, geese, 
dtmks, teal, snipe, and (in Filibhit) florican. Swarms of wildfowl frequent in 
winter the Btimganga. Amidst the steamy heat •f the rains, the cry of the Euro- 
pean cuckoo sometimes recalls memories of more pleasant seasons in another 
climate. The monstrous beak and peculiar flight of the dhanes or grey hombill 


(Mtniceros bieornia) are an occasional sight in well- wooded parts of the c^ntiy,;< 

' Id fall-groim tigm and leopards, Rs. 10 and S respectively ; for the cubs ^ tbese 

animals, Rs,3 and a respectively ; fora female Bs. 5, and for a male wolf Bs. 8:^ Swro. ' 
p. S63. » IV., xvll., Iv. The Ondh Gaaetteer (II., 164, 168) gives a complete list of 

363 species for the otighbouriag district of Khcri. > ' * y p ^ 
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Fish. 


Domestic cattle. 


The list of fish already given' for the adjoining district of Budaun will 
serve also for this. The mahaser (Jiarhus mosal) is when 
obtainable the beat eating ; but the rohu carp and anwdri 
mullet are plentiful as well as tasty. The creeks {dabri) and old channels 
of the Ramganga and Deoha are full of rohu (Labeos rohita), bosini (species 
unverified), and other fish. 

The cattle used for purposes of husbandry are chiefly bred in the dis- 
trict or imported from the Tardi ; but a few are bought 
at fairs from Mewatis and Gujars, who have conveyed them, 
in most cases by theft, from the west. The Pilibhft subdivision is visited in 
winter by a class of drovers known as Hadias. Coming from Gorakhpur and 
Eastern Oudh, they erect temporary sheds in the Tar^i, and purchase for 
export large numbers of young cattle. Some Hdnsi bulls were once im- 
ported by Government. But the local breeders, ever suspicious of novelty, 
employed them little, and the dank climate of Pilibhit disagreed with them. 
The cattle of the district remain therefore, as before, a small and pony treed, 
quite unfit for deep ploughing^ or any similar improvements. It can mferely 
be said of them that they are not below the average of other districts; that 
they suffice for the shallow ploughing in vogue^ and that they work well 
on often insufficient fodder. Some statistics, taken in Piliblut at the census 
of 1865, showed that tahsil to possess 93,315 cows, 98,878 bullocks, 17,449 
buffalo cows, and 2,426 bull buffaloes. The proportion of cattle to population 
was therefore 7 to 9 as against 1 to 5 in Great Britain ; but it must be re- 
membered that the agriculture of the latter country uses, instead of cattle, 
horses or steam. Here as there the cows are reserved for dairy or breeding 
purposes ; but here the males are harnessed for work in their fourth year. A 
good bullock is said to last from 11 to 12 years, and a bull buffalo from 9 to 
10. The average cost of a good pair of plough bullocks is from Rs. 18 to 22, 
and of plough buffaldes from Rs. 15 to 18.^ The price of labouring cattle 
has doubled in the past fifteen years. The increase is attributed partly to the 
prevalence of rinderpest and partly to the increased demand and diminished 
pasturage caused by the extension of cultivation. 

The diet of village cattlo^s thus described by Mr. Moens The cows 

and calves get nothing except what 4hey can pick up 

about the fields. From Cbait to the middle of S&wan 

the bullocks get five sers of bMsa^ a day, besides w^hat they can pick 

up in the stubble fields. They also get a little Ma/i or oil-cake, about half 

^ Supra, pf SI. »The bullocks used for drawing wheeled vehiclee are, as a rule, 

* Chaff or chopped straw. 


^elr food. 


much more expensive. 
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a ser per day. Daring the rains tber^ is ample grazing for them on the 
Tresh grass^ and they require nothing extra, but a little salt about twice a 
month. At the middle of Aghan the grass begins to run short, and they 
get four bundle* {p'Alds) of green fodder {ohdrri) a day till the end of Aghan > 
from that time till Chait they either get ckarri or rice-straw; while work» 
ing at the sugar-mills they get into very good condition from the green leaves 
of the cane and the odd bits they manage to pick up. In Fh^lgun, besides- 
the rice-straw, they get all the green stuff which is weeded from the spring, 
crops; and in the Ichddir they get chaupatta^ a kind of weed something like 
clover, which grows in the wheat fields, and is a most excellent fodder. The- 
chaupaita in a local blgha of wheat is generally worth near the city about 
one and a half rupee, but in thQ dry season of 1869-70 it rose to three rupees.^ 
Akra ( Vida saliva) is another weed, which is carefully picked as fodder. At 
the end of the rains some of the villages send all their superfiuous cattle to 
graze in the forests to the north and north-east of the district, under* the 
charge of two or three herdsmen {narha). They get as narhdi one Jcacha 
inaund of grain for each buffalo, and fifteen kaclia sera for each cow for every 
months.*’ 

Even in Pilibhit, tho district breeds few sheep or horses. Horse-breeding 
is now confined chiefly to the Rdmganga basin, where wide stretches of grass, ^ 
and in some places the clover-like weed just mentioned, 
afford excellent pasturage. At Khalpur in this tract are 
two Government stallions, one an Arab and one an English horse ; and all 
along the river one meets with the brood-mares for which Rohilkhand is still 
famous. Tho breeders are chiefly Bdjputs and Ahars ; and it is to a member 
of the former race that the Government stallions are entrusted. Strong young 
horses can be bought for Rs, 250 each. At the Bareilly horse-show, held iu 
1879, several mares and fillies from the Rdmganga flats obtained prizes. But 
horsebreeding in this district is not what it used to bo. 

Quitting the animal for the vegetable kingdom, we must limit ourselves 
Veqbta^le king- some brief account of cultivated trees and crops. The 
forest trees are those of Budaun and Bijnor,^ and tho forests' 
tiiemselvea have above received their measure of notice.® 

By cultivated trees are meant those grown in the groves and orch9i*d8 
which relieve so picturesquely the fy^ness of the district 
landscape. In almost every village two or three suoh^ 
plantations supply tho people with wood and fruit, the wandering officral 
with a campmg-ground, and the cattle with a refuge from the fierce glare 
i Literally Quaterfoil.” * Supra pp, 22-25, 2«5-6S, * Pari I, VottniaP 
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of iUe summer noon. The trees* belong chiefly to the ^niango {Mangifera 
indiiai)i jfiman {Eugenia jamboland)^ gular-fig (Ficus glomerata)^ semal (Bom^ 
Iba^ MahAiXfieUxfk)^ and shisham (DaJbergia sissoo) varieties. Except in the 
neighbourliood of large towns, the fruit is rarely reserved by the landlord, 
bu| is picked by any of the villagers who care to eat it. The mangoes 
thus gathered are a great boon to the poor in years of distress, when even 
the stones of the fruit are collected and ground down for food. The wood 
of the tree itself is used chiefly as material for sugar-mills and agricultural 
implements or as fuel for wedding bonfires. From the jaman also is obtained a 
fruit much relished by natives and flying-foxes, and a timber which, though not 
excellent, is useful in many ways. The shade of its polished leaves is safer, 
if not so dense as that of the mango. Its elastic boughs threaten, during the 
roughest tempests of April, no danger to the person beneath them. But a 
storm, writes the authority last quoted, sometimes makes wild work in an 
old mango grove, uprooting and snapping the trees as if they were reeds.’^ 
The gdlar and pipal (Ficus religiosa) figs are equally treacherous. Groves are 
often surrounded by a lofty hedge of bamboos, which in this district thrive luxu- 
riantly. The finest bamboo plantation is that at Sayyidpur near Baheri. Here 
bamboos are planted in regular rows over a space of about 300 yards by 100, 
and form a succession of aisles which are pillared on either side, and vaulted 
overhead, by clusters of interarebing stems. Amongst them at one end nestles 
the cell and graveyard of some Hindu devotees (Gosdins), who, after death, 
are buried sitting in a layer of salt. Other fine groves may be seen at Deoria, 
Bisalpur, Aonla, Sarauli, Shuhi, and Fatohganj, East ; Sakras and Chitonian in 
Baheri, and Kuandanda in Faridpur ; and in the northern suburbs of Bareilly 
city. The grove at Fatebganj was the first whose ^^noble laurel-like shade 
sheltered Heber on his tour through the district. It was then (1824) thirty-six 
years old,^ but is still flourishing. 

The opening of the railway has increased the demand for wood. The 
Demand for wood closing of Government forests in neighbouring districts, 
rcducitjg groves. grant to Nepal of the Tar&i woodlands beyond the 

S&rda, have limited its supply. And old groves have suffered from these 
causes a havoc which it will require many long years to repair. Sentiment 
has not sufficed to preserve them, regarded though they be by Hindtis with a 
feeling almost amouMng to affection. It is still deemed hardly respectable to 
fell a grove without planting another in its stead. But had not Government, 
with wise foresight, exempted their sites from assessment, there is little ' 

^arrrtiiVe of Uis journey o'er broad Hinddstan's sultry mead, o'er bleak AlmoraV 
nill, ' Yol. r, Cliap 16 . 



doubt tKat wifchiu V few years oultivatiou would have taken the place df 

trees ; that the district would have lost its chief ornaments^ and the climate and 

rainfall changed greatly for the worse. The area found under'groves at seU 

tlement was 50^215 acres, whereof 6,767 acres lie within the Pilibhit sub-divi;^ 

sion. The latter area supported 154,087 fruit-bearing, and 29,161 other trees* 

The cultivated crops may, as before,^ bo divided into those of the autumn 

_ , , and those of the spring harvest. The following list, 

Cultivated crops. . . . ...... 

based on settlement statistics, maintains that division, 

and shows the proportion in which each crop is raised. But the manner 

in which the proportion is expressed differs for the two great divisions 

of the district. The column for Bareilly proper shows what percentage 

of the total area of both harvests the crop in question occupies ; 

that for the Pilibhit sub-division, what percentage of the area of each harvest. 

Thus, in Bareilly proper, sugarcane occupies 5*664 per cent, of the total area, 

883,993 acres, cultivated for both harvests ; while in Pilibhit it occupies 9-715 

per cent, of the fields sown for the autumn harvest only. The form of the 

tables in the Pilibhit settlement report forbado tho calculation of a uniform 

percentage for the whole district. 

Rain-cropsj or crops of the autumn harvest (kharif). 


Crop. 


Suflrarcane 

(ikk) 


f Land actually sown 
I with the crop. 

{ Land prepared for 
I next year’s crop 
ipandrd). 
Vegetables and other garden 
crops (tarAon) ,*• 

Cotton ( kapdi) 

Hemp (son) ,tt *.t 

Maize or Indian*com (maAAa) 
Rices (dhdn) •ft ••• 

Bdjra millet ... 

ffor grain 1 

Jodr do . < for cattl e - > 
Cf odder (cAarrt) ) 
Kodon ditto ... 

Mandua ditto •„ j 

&hdmdkh ditto 

Kanyni or kukni ditto 

Chana ditto ... ! 


Botanical namt. 


Sac c/tar urn officinarum 


Gossypium herbaceum 
Cannabi$ »ativa 
Zea mays 
Oryza sativa 
Penicillaria spicala 

Hotcus sorghum 

Paspalum frumentaceum 
Elsusine coracana 
OplismtnMs colonus 
Panicum Italieum 
„ Miliaceum 


Fbrcuiitigb or thr total 

CULTIVATION. 


Of both bar 
rests iu Bareil-j 
ly proper. 


5*664 


5 2C7 

0 932 
3*d44 
0 177 
4*784 
21 9S8 
17-U89 

6 491 

1*899 
0tP68" 
0873 
0 004 
0*001 


Of autumn 
harvest in the 
Pilibhit sub- 
division. 


9*715 


2 502 

0 - 647 

1 - 317 
0055 
0'2|f 

59‘720 

9274 

0*209 

6841 

o*io|v 

0 849 
O*O0l 


^ Supra, p. 267. 
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Rain-cropSj or crops of the autumn harvest (concluded). 


Crop. 

Botanical name. 

Pebcentaob 

CULTI 

Of both har- 
vests in Bareil- 
ly proper. 

OF THU TOTAL 
VATrON. 

Of autumn 
harvest in the 
Pilibliit sub- 
division. 

Indigo (nil) 


Indigofera tincioria 

0-047 


Urd or mdsh 

1 

1 P'haseolits radial ux 

1*191 

7*693 

Moth 


1 aconitifoliux ... 

0*461 

t :164 

JMung 

y pulsca 

< „ mungo ... 

0 (#64 

0*243 

Arhar ! 


i Cojanusjtavus 

0*448 

•4 • 

JMiya 


f DoUchoa ainensia 

0*004 

00.36 

Til ... 

... IN 

Sesamum orientate ... 

0016 

0*182 

Waternut [singhdra) 

Trapa bUpinosa 

0 004 

• « * 

Pineapple (anands) 

... ... 

• •• 

0 001 

Muni grass 

••• [ 

Saccharum munja 


0-009 

Tobacco (tambaku) 

Nifotialta tahacum 

• . • 

0*01 

Alustard (rai) 

... ... 

Braisica campestris ... 

••• 

0.863 


Spring crops (rabi). 




Percrntage of total 

CULTIVATION, 

Crop. 

Botanical name. 

Of both har- 
vests in Bareil- 
ly proper. 

Of spring 
harvest In the 
PiUbhit sub- 
division. 

Wheat (gihdiO 

Triticum vulgare 

23*401 

65*676 

Gram {chana) ••• ... 

Cicer arteiinum 

3*692 

10-463 

Do. (Jtaed) 

••• 

0 039 

0 260 

Barley {jau) ... ... 

Mixed wheat and barley {goji) 

Hordeum hexastichon 

1-867 

7 825 

or wheat and gram {gochna) „ 
Mixed barley and gram^ or bar- 


0»67 

6632 

ley, gram, and peas (bijra) ... 


1*36 7 

0*671 

Garden crops and tobacco ... 
Melons, musk and water (AAar- 

Cucumia meh and Cm vulga- 

0026 

0*174 

bdza tarhuza) 

ris 

0*080 

0*222 

Oats {jai) 

A vena sativa 

0*015 

• 4 . 

Mazur pulse ... j** 

Ervvtm lens 

0 428 

2641 

Arhar do. ... 

Cajanus flavus 

... 

0*111 

Sekun 

... 

0006 


Peas (wifl^far) 

Pisum sativum 

0084 

0*088 

Linseed iahi or tiai) 

Ltnum uttiatissimum 

0*396 

1*026 

Mustard (parson and Idhi) ... 

Brassica campealris 

0*048 

0*376 

Safflower {kuaum) 

Carthamus Hnctorius 

••• 


Aniseed (ajtoain) »« ••• 

Ptychotia ajwain 

... 


Kondher rice ••• 

Oryza sativa 

0008 

••• 

Corfander {dhanpa) ... 

Coriandrum sativum 


««• 


The principal crops are, then, for the kharlf haryest rice, bajra, sugar- 
cano, cotton, and maize ; for the rabi harvest, wheat, gram, barley, and their 
combinations. It will be remarked that tobacco and mustard appear as 
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both spring and autumn qrops in.Pilibhit. Arhar, which figures aihongst 
the spring crops of that 8ub«diyision^is sometimes classed as an autumn growtb| 
but, as observed above, ^ it occupies the ground during both’ seasons, and can 
be called the special property of neither. The absence of a poppy crop;; is notice* 
able in the returns for both Pilibhit and Bareilly proper; but poppy is large- 
ly grown in the Aonla and Faridpur tahsils. Of the 883,993 acres already 
mentioned as cultivated in the latter tract, 1 49,7 68 acres are tilled for both harvests. 
Such land is here called dosdhi; and the spring crop grown thereon after the 
garnering of its autumn predecessor is known as the dosdhi rahu^ About a 
tjuarter of the kharff area is thus resown for the rabi harvest ; and about a 
third of the rabf outturn is supplied by kharif lands thus resown. The remain- 
ing two-thirds are raised from land which has lain fallow throughout the 
autumn, and are named by way of distinction the puril rahL From the cal- 
culations of the above list dosahi crops have been excluded; but in kind they 
differ little or nothing from their purfil contemporaries. China, or chena, which 
will be remembered as an autumn millet, shows again in the dosahi sowings. 
But no other spring crop is reaped exclusively from dosahi lands. The whole 
area under spring crops, pur&l and dos&hi combined, is to the areaof the autumn 
harvest as 73 to 100. 

From the crops we pass to their methods of cultivation and outturn. 
Method of cuHi- The former, a long but not uninteresting subject, should 
yatiou. Live stock, prefaced by a brief description of the farmer’s stock-in- 
trade, His live-stock has been to some extent described already. A yoke of 
plough cattle may be broadly said to cost him Rs. 20 and last him for eight, 
years. If bullocks, the yoke will drag the plough for six hours at a spell ; 
if buffaloes, for one-fourth less that time. In the course of their task the 
bullocks will turn up over two (local) bighds ofclaj’^ey, and from 2i to 3 bfghdi 
of light soils. The buffaloes, in their shorter term of labour, can plough but 
1 J bighas of stiff and two of light land. The area which can be properly tilled 
by a two-bullock plough is about 4*7 acres, by a three-bullock plough 6‘2 
acres, and by a four-bullock ploj|gh ‘ 9*3 acres. Settlement records assign to 
the whole district a total of 145,203 ploughs, and the average cultivated area 
per plough is therefore 8^01 acres. In the eastern parganahs the number of 
male oattle per plough is 3*33 ; but in this calculation calves are included* The 
western parganahs show a somewhat higher average. When reduced t£rottgl| 
want of cattle to use hoe instead of plough or harrow, the cultivator can keep 

^ P, 86, Budaun notioe. * We bave seen that in Bijnor its usual name is^ dqfasii, 

Mr Stack remarks that the same word is In general use here, and that the term dosahi is often 
limited to land sown with spring crops after bearing autumn rice. 
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But seven local bigb^s, or little more than one acre, in tillage. The well- to-d6 
cattle-owner pays his ploughman (hali)^ a wage which varies much from place 
to plade. In Aonla that wage is one-sixth of the produce 5 a second labourer, 
if a second is employed, getting from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 a month. In Richha 
and Faridpur the ploughman’s remuneration is Rs. 2 a month or 20 local maunds 
of grain ; in Nawabganj a sliglitly higher sum of money, plus a blanket and 
a pair of shoes yearly ; and in Kabar and Sirs^wan Rs. 2 per month. When 
paid in kind the wage is called hlidnia^ and the labourer who receive^ it a 
hdjidir. 

Of the plough itself, which differs nothing from the implement used else- 
where in the North-Western Provinces, an illustrated 
Implements. description has been given in the Mainpuri notice.* For 

drill-sowing a hollow bamboo tube (nal or with a broad wooden cup at its 

mouth, is attached to the sole or boot {parhai) of the plough ; and the cup is 
fed with seed which descends thence into the farrow. In preparing the ground 
for sugarcane, the furrows are widened by two mould-boards fastened behind 
the share. A thin bamboo goad {paina)^ with a sharp nail (ard/) at one end 
and a twisted leather lash (santa) at the other, is used to encourage the cattle. 
To gather the weeds, or pulverize the soil when caked by rain, a heavy rako 
(khilwdi) is employed. There are three kinds of harrows — the patela or heavy 
beam, the rari or cylindrical roller, and the sohal or parallel beams. The 
instruments of hoeing and weeding are the kasi or common, and phdora oil 
spade hoe ; the khurpij a spud or scraper ; the gandasa and the ddranti 
hasiyaj sickles or choppers, of which the first-named is toothed like a saw. 
For lift irrigation the dugla beri or boat-shaped basket, and for well irrigation 
earthen pots {karwdra), weighted levers {dhenkli), winch-wheels {charkM)y 
leathern buckets {charsa), and well ropes ildo or birt)^ are required. Threshing 
and winnowing demand only a small wooden rake {parchhai\ a broom {sur1itt\ 
a three-legged stool {t{pdi)y and a basket shaped not unlike a dustpan. The 
price of all these articles, although somewhat higher than in Buddun, is still 
very cheap. The ploughing apparatus costs from Re. 1-6-0 to Rs, 3, and the 
leathern bucket Rs. 2. But the patela and well-rope are the only other imple- 
ments whose price always exceeds a rupee. Where comparison is possible, 
these prices are found to have increased little since 1830. In one case indeed| 
that of the gandasa, they have decreased.* 

Having supplied the husbaodman with his apparatus, let us see how he 
uses it. The first ploughing of the season {haraita), whether for the autumn 

'The harwdha of down-country dietricti, * Gaietteer, IV., SI3,S14. *Vxom 

ne. 1 to 6 annas. See a comparatiro list of prices at p. 67 of Mr, Moods’ ropo^. 
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dr the spring harvest, is heralded by omens and ceremonies. Fpr the calcnlat 
Ploughing. The auspicious day and hour (ma/idrai), the, orthodox 

mak^rat, Hindu consults his priestly adviser, who decides the ques- 

^4ion in an astrological manner best known to himself.^ If the ploughing be for the 
autumn harvest, the advice is taken several days before the Akhtij or 18th of ^ 
Baisdkh (April-May), the date when the cultivator must repay the loans he 
has borrowed on his spring crop.^ At the appointed time he visits one of his 
fields, which must be quadrangular in shape ; and keeping his face or right side 
towards the eastern moon, makes five scratches in the ground with a hoe or 
ploughshare. Ho then returns homewards, carefully watching the omens. A 
woman with a pitcher, a gardener with flowers, a watcrsnake, the cry of an 
Indian cuckoo, are favourable signs. If a jackal yelp, if a hare or fox cross 
his path, it is unlucky. Once at home, he spends there the rest of the day in 
undisturbed but wakeful idleness. From disputes with adversaries, and even 
the most trivial offices of kindness towards friends, he holds aloof. Some 
kinswoman who is not a widow presents him for luck’s sake with curds and 
silver. The curds and other delicacies he consumes, but carefully abstains 
from milk. The day of repose over, he engages in preparations for the agri- 
cultural campaign, manuring his fields and putting his tools of husbandry in 
order. The maMrat is said to be less carefully taken than of yore* The 
advice of the pandit and even the warning of omens sometimes remain 
unsought. Still the custom has this indispensable residue, that the earth must 
^e floratched, and scratched on a lucky day. The date chosen is often the 
Dhundeli or second day of the Holi festival, and sometimes the following day. 
The whole of Bhadon (August-September), the latter half of Kuar (September- 
October) and the first half of Karttik (October-November) are all favourable 
times. But the first half of Kuar {kanigat) is a sort of Hindu Lent, in which 
funeral rites of ancestors and acts of charity must be performed ; and during 
tliis period no mahiirat is possible. 

The kharif or rain-crop ploughings begin with the first fall of rain in 
AsArh (June- July). Those for the spring harvest commence in the same 
month, and continue (weather permitting) until the middle of Bhadon (August- 
September). The clodsrare then crushed with the pateloy and for every further 
ploughing a harrowing is administered. By the beginning of Kdrttik (October- 
J^ovembor) 18 or 20 ploughings have given the land a perfect tilth. It is 
ploughed over in all directions, the first ploughing being called eksiri joty the 

■ 1 It fa aa the astrologer, perhaps, and not as the priest, that the Brihraan ii consuUcd * for 
Musftlin&ns often take his advice on this point. ^ The Akbtij it in this respect to the 

spring crop what the Diw ftli is to tha autumn. 
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dohar^ the third tahar^ the foui^h chauhar^ the fifth pachwaTj and so oil» 
The yearly cost of ploughing the 47 acres which can be properly tilled by two 
bullocks is reckoned at rather less than Rs. 2-8-0.^ 

Three ways of sowing are known to the Bareilly rustic. In the first 
or sai process the sower treads close behind the plough/ 
dropping the seed into the furrow by band. The second| 
bdn$ or waZ, is the ordinary drill-sowing, in which the seed is deposited through 
a tube attached to the plough itself. In the third, Mra or pavera bona^ the 
seed is sown broadcast at evening, to be ploughed over next morning. Wheat, 
barley, and oats are sown by all three methods ; Indian-corn by $ai; the other 
rain-crops and the coarser spring-crops broadcast. The practice of scattering 
broadcast without preliminary ploughing is sometimes adopted in sowing 
spring linseed and pulses on land lately vacated by autumn rice. In this 
case also a ploughing follows the sowing ; and in all oases a harrowing com- 
pletes the arrangements. 

The seed remaining (bijwar) in the basket at the close of a diiy’s sowing 
becomes the perquisite of the labourers employed in the process. The day 
on which sowings are completed (daliyajhar or nihonif is devoted to festivity. 
The plough is decked with garlands, and the remnants of the seed are made 
into a cake for the fattening of mendicants and holy men. 

The science of manuring is but imperfectly understood by the people; 

In collecting dung from the roads, camping-grounds, aui^ 
fields where the cattle have been grazing, they display, 
writes Mr. Moens, a praiseworthy assiduity. Fallen leaves, ashes, and the 
sweepinga of their houses are no less carefully accumulated. But the manure 
gathered by these means is ‘‘ put all in one heap, exposed to the air, where it 
remains tiM it is completely decomposed. By this system nearly all the gases 
and nutritive juices are dissipated and lost, and nearly all the salts are washed 
away by the rain. The heap, when sufficiently dry, is then burnt, and tba 
ashes are spread over the fields : a more wasteful system could hardly be 
conceived. Bones, than which few manures are more valuable, are never 
used for the purpose, but are allowed to lie about the outskirts oiP the Village. 
Of all artificial manures they are of course utterly ignbrant, and they are very 
disinclined to try anything new.” They have been known to reject ffadigo refuse 
even when offered gratis. The trash of sugarcane makes an exc^lent manure^ 
especially for cotton ; but both this and a large quantity df cdwdting are 

> Settlement report of Bareilly proper, pp. 69, 70. ® Elaewherc Kunr itinndfayKunf bojig 

t^rHariar, Daliyijhar mean* literally the hrwsliinif out of tht fiowillg-baflket (<fa/i>a). 8oe? 
MUioVi Glonarj/f avticlcft on that word and those jnst mentiooedv 
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consumed as fuel. Sheep are sometimes penned {hhatAya) in an thSowii 
Bold for the sake of their droppings ; but the farmer has no idea of growing 
green crops to be fed down by sheep. Sweepings from the houses of non- 
agricultural villagers are by custom the property of the landlord, who disposes 
of such manure.as he sees fit. The defects of the present system induce Mr. 
Moens to take a somewhat gloomy view of tho agricultural future. The 
increase of population is pressing too exactingly upon the s^L Land watered 
by canals is becoming overcropped, a*nd tho attempts made to restore its lost 
phosphates are inadequate. So far as it extends, however, manuring is evenly 
distributed. The best land, wlierever situated, is the best manured ; and few 
villages possess a gaukdn or well-defined zone of manured soil around the 
homestead. 


The copious rainfall and high spring level of the district greatly reduce 
tho need of irrigation. This is required only to ensure a 
Irrigation. unfavourable years, and not, as in the Dutlb, to 

ensure any crop at all. One watering for spring crops, and two or three for 
sugarcane, are all that is customary; while in tho northern parganabs fine wheat 
and even cane are grown entirely without irrigation. Here, however, rents are 
paid chiefly in kind, by the division of the crop between landlord and tenant ; 
and well irrigation is reserved for crops which like sugarcane, garden-stuff, and 
tobacco, pay money rents. In watering tho latter crops the tenant reaps the 
whole advantage of his well ; by watering tho former he would only share the 
advantage with his landlord, Tho great danger in these parganabs is not 
drought, but smut arising from a surfeit of damp. The dread of excessive mois- 
ture deters cultivators from using tho canals in cloudy weather. And thism 
spite of the fact that irrigated lands have been shown to produce' wheat 32 per 
cent, better than dry.^ The only crops irrigated as a rule are, for the autuma 
harvest, sugarcane and hhijtva rice : for the spring harvest, wheat, barley,^ 
gram, and their combinations. ' , . 

The sources of irrigation are wells, rivers,, canals, and tanks or lagooniC 

^ Except in the neighbourhood of largo villages, masonry wefis 

* ' are rare. Those that exist are old, and were built foir 

drinking purposes. Water for the fields is supplied by earthen wells, for 

whose consiruction the nature of tho subsoil is almost everywhere adapted. 

S I'k and Such oxeavations are distinguished into eoiihaiy or thoso 

V whioh roach the subterranean spring and 6ar7mi, or 

thoso wfifch derive their water from percolation. As in Bijnor, tho spots occupied 

1 See the resulta of Mr. Moens’ experiments in Karor at p. 72 of the settlement report*. 

* Tlio bm of Bijnor, supra, p. 275. 
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by spring wells are irregularly scattered, and generally small. When crunk 
through clayey or loamy soil {moti dharti) they last from 3 to 30 years without 
interior lining. But where firm strata Alternate with jsaud, a casing of rope 
{hindi) twisted from the stalks of arhar and bAjra will barely preserve the 
well for three. If their walls are trusted and the spring is copious, sotiMi 
wells are worked with the ropo and leathern bucket. In AoUla west of the 
Nawab nadi, in SMth Sarauli, and near the city of Bareilly, the workers are 
bullocks. In Bisalpur cast of the Deoha, in the south-east corner of Faridpur, 
and in the Pilibhifc subdivision, gangs of men are employed. Reliefs of four 
draw the water, while one hand at the well and another in the field effect its 
distribution. The average area irrigated by one of these spring- wells is about 
four acres in the season, and somewhat under two-thirds of an acre a day. 

The ordinary barhdi well lasts usually for but one season. Its average 

depth of water is about three feet, and when a few hours^ 

drawing has exhausted that supply, the hind must aw'ait 

its replacement by percolation. The maximum irrigation of such wells has been 

already mentioned as ton poles (one-sixtoeuth of an acre) daily. ^ In the 

same jdace has been described the slow and laborious method of working them 

by winch-wheel {chavkh) and lever {dhenkli). When the ordinary earthen 

well costs its possessor anything at all, Ids expenses are limited to two or 

three rupees. But as a rule its construction makes no inroad on bis scanty 

finances. The excavation is done by himself and friends, the well-rope is 

twisted out of home-grown hemp, and a customary share of the crop repays 

the village carpenter for making the lever or wheel. 

• Irrigation by wheel or lover is however possible only where the spring- 

^ ^ level is high. In the west of Aoiila tahsil, where it is low 

Spring ere. rather where the land lies high, a bucket and bullocks are 

required. Hero the top-soil is dry, and the spring-level from 16 to 26 feet 

below the surfiice. In the rest of the district water is much nearer, being 

found in the khddir at the depth of a man’s stature. ^ In some parts, where 

a buffalo rolls on the ground, the depressions will in a short timo become filled 

with water ; an<l a hole inade by pushing a common walking-stick into the 

ground fills at once.” From the following calculation, showing the average 

depth of the spring level in tahsils other than Aonla, the khadir flats have been 

excluded -Faridpur, 13 foot 4^ inches ; Karor, 11 feet 8 inches ; Nawdbganj, 9 

feet G inches ; Mirganj, 13 feet 2 inches; Bahcri, 10 feet 10^ inches ; Bisalpur, 

1 1 foot 5^ inches ; and Pilibhit, 10 feet 8f inclics. The earthen wells in Karor, 

’ p. 31 , Uvidaiin. 'Ihc area watered during the season a barhdi well ii stated al 

*crc». ) / e , from fi to S feet, 
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MIrganj, and Pdronpur are mere narrow holes, ranging from 2 to 3 feet in 
^diameter. 

The first step towards river irrigation is the construction . of temporary 
earthen dams. Blocked by these obstacles, the water rises 
to such a height as admits of its distribution either by lift ^ 
or flush through channels. The cost of ombaiiking such dams is mat in three 
different ways : — 

(1) . The commonest plan is for the irrigating villages to contribute tho 
labour of one man per plough, or the money-value of that labour for such time 
as is required to construct tho dam. They then receive the water free. 

(2) ^ The darn is made by the landholders of the villages at the two ends 
of the embankment, who undertake the whole responsibility of its construction 
and maintenance. Tlie cost is colI(3GteJ from tlie landholders of tho irrigating 
villages rateably according to the yearly area irrigated in each village by th«i 
dam. This is the system followed on the great Katna dams in Bisalpur. 

(3) . Tho dam is constructed by the second method. But tho expenses 
are defrayed by a cess of two per cent, on the land-tax of eacli irrigating village, 
without reference to the actual cost of construction or tho area actually irrigated. 
This procedure is prevalent chiefly on the Aril dams in Aonla. 

In the last two cases the landholders of irrigating villages recoup them- 
selves by charging their tenants a water-rate. This is usually one anna per 
for crops (mjkdri) whose rent is paid in kind, and 2 annas for cauo irrigation; 
but in some villages I J annas, whatever the crop. In all cases the zamfndars 
collect considerably more than they have to pay. The system prevails to some 
extent in canal-watered villages also, where an unauthorized cess of 6 annas 
per two-bullock plough is sometimes levied towards the entertainment and 
conciliation of the canal subordinates visiting the village. 

The existing system of canals has been described above. 
On the question whether their water deteriorates the laud 
tho settlement officer writes as follows ; — 

In Bareilly the canal- water is all derived from tho rivers. It is highly 
charged with silt and fine mud ; and like the river water in flood, though not 
to so great an extent, usually leaves behind fertilizing alluvial deposits. Whero 
the water is as pure as in tho Ganges Canal, I can believe in its doing harm 
to the land. Hero it certainly is not the case when used fairly. It is terribly 
wasted, and tho fields are quite swamped with water, receiving far more than 

^ For some account of lift irrigation vide eupra, pp. 31, 32. Mr, Moens estimates the daily 
area watered by a lift- gang at somewhat more than from, i to n acres, liut judged by the 
experience of other distriets that estimates appears oyerstated. 


Canal irrigation. 
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is required^ The result is that the inorganic constituents of the soil are diV 
solved with great rapidity ; all that the plants can consume is taken up, and 
the rest is carried down to the snb-eoil out of reach of the roots. Hencefor- 
ward the land requires either free manuring, or the silt deposits from the canal- 
water, to produce an average crop. Where the subsoil is retentive, such as clay 
H>r hankarj there the land has a tendency to deteriorate from the flooding it 
deceives year after year. The water stagnates in the pan and rots the roots of 
the plants, while the upper soil becomes cold and soured. The natives call the 
first of th^e two conditions akorhai; and say that when the land formerly 
nnirrigated has been freely watered for a few years in succession it cannot get 
cn at all without water. ‘ As a cow will not give milk properly without its calf 
before it, so land in this condition will not give a crop without water.* When 
lift or well irrigation is practised the water is necessarily economised, and no 
more given than the field absolutely requires. 

The remedy is obvious. Deep ploughing and subsoil drainage, with a 
use of lime and bone manures, would at once remedy the evil ; but this would 
require an improved breed of cattle, an alteration in the structure of the plough, ' 
and increased agricultural knowledge* I am not sanguine enough to hopeeven 
for the introduction of these requisites for many a year. Over-cropping and 
consequent deterioration of the land are also fostered by canals. Owing to 
* the rapidity with which a field can bo irrigated and the consequent amount 
of labour liberated, a cultivator can have a larger area under the better crops 
or morq doidhi cultivation, while ho has no more manure to put down than he 
had before. Water is so near the surface, and natural streams are so numerous 
already, that considering the rise in the spring-level that always follows flush 
canal-irrigation, and the extortions and vexations always attendant on canals, 
and the overcropping that they encourage, I doubt whether au extension of 
canals in Bareilly will not eventually prove a vast evil : w^hether ]&ey will not 
induce malarious fever and all its evils here as they are said to ha^e done in 
Bah6ranpur and Bulandshahr; and whether they will not eventually deterioirate 
the land. Here are only two tracts in the district where I should liie to see 
them made — viz.y in South Sarauli and the west parts generally of the Aoqla 
tahsil, where the soil is sandy and the spring level low ; and in the sandy tracts 
of parganahs Karor and Farldpur.** 

Irrigation from canals is, like that from rivers, effected by either flow or 


Tank irrigation. lagoons and tanks by lift alone. It is 

unusual for a landlord to charge his tenants for the use of 
tank water ; but before watering their own fields, they must give gratuito|^i 
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irrigation to tis Borne farm. He allows tenants of other landlocds to use the 
sarplos water, if any, on payment of from 1 to 2 annas per local bigha. . 

The writer just quoted makes some rather elaborate reasonings aa to the 
cost of irrigation. . He remarks, however, that they are 
curious rather than useful, as irrigation rarely costs any-^ 
thing in hard cash. The wage pid. for irrigation labour is sometimes ij. 

annas plug half a pound of parched grain (chabena), some- 
times annas plvs a quarter of a pund, and sometimes 2 annas without food. 
The ordinary working hours are from sunrise to 9 A. m. and from 3 p, M. to sun- 
set. A 20-foet earthen well and its plant would cost ^agCs ■ 
By bucket well. excavators, Rs. 2-13 0; lining of twigs, 4 annas ; 

bucket, rope, and wheel, Rs. 5 ; total Rs. 8-1-0. As sunk through loam the 
well should last two years, Rs. 4-0-6 is the annual incidence of that cost. Add- 
ing the wages of irrigation labourers (Rs. 9-9-0)^ and taking 4-V acres as the 
area irrigated by the well, wo get a resultant cost of Rs. 3-5-7 per pre for one 
watering of the spring crop, and Rs. 8-1-0 for three waterings of sugarcane. 

So much for a well worked by bucket. The cost of watering from one 

, worked bv lever or wheel would bo less, as the water in 
By lever or wheel- , 

well. such wells is nearer the surfacoj and the ^wells themselves 

narrower. Here the cost of sinking and lining tho well is but Rei 1-9-6, and 
of plant 14 annas ; total Rs. 2-7-6. The plant however lasts for two years, and 
deducting half its price we get a cost of Rs. 2-0-6 for the season during whi<i^ 
the well exists. Adding as before wages of labour (Ro. l-4-0)2 and fixing 
irrigated area at 6 kaoha bigbas, we must pay Rs. 3-4-3 per acre for one water- 
ing of the rabi, and Rs. 6-2-6 for three waterings of cane. 

In lift irrigation, when no charge is made for the water, tho items reduce 
themselves to wages of labour (14 annas)® and cost of plant 
Aad by HA, annas). The total cost of one watering from one lift will 

be Re. and of throe waterings Rs. 2-10-1 per acre. But to save time 
two lifts *re often simultaneously employed on the irrigation of the same field. 

Tho tasks of weeding (nirai) and hoeing (kodai) are performed chiefly 

Weeding and hoe- ^7 labour of both sexes. Tho rate of remuneration 

leg. for men is in ordinary times one anna a day and food ; but 

at the beginning of the rains, when labour is in demand, that rate advances 

almost half as much again. W omen receive three quarters of an anna and food, 

or one anna in all ; and children half an anna a day. Ten man can wood over one 

acre daily, at a cost of about Re. 1-1-6 per acre ; and 16 women can weed aa 

1 Nine men for 81 days at 9 annas each pir diem. • One man for 10 days at 9 annM 

4 daily. * Seren men at 3 annas the day, the tenant of the fleid making on eighth. 
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acre only^ at a cost of Re. 1. The excellence at this work of Karmi women 
is proverbial— 

**Bhali j4fe Kmibiu ki ; khurpi h^th 
Khet nirawe apne pi ke sdth.” 

**GooJ blood the Kunbln’s, who with spud in hand 
Beside her husband weeds the grateful land.^^* 


The spud (khurpi) is tlio usual iiistrumeut of weeding, while hoeing is 
generally done by men armed with large hoes (kasi.) 

The tenant arid his family suffice as a rule for the duty of watching the 
crop. But when hired for that purpose, a labourer receives 
Watching. ^ ^ month and the liberty of eating in the field itself 

as much grain as ho cares to pick there. The tall autumn millets g and sugar- 
cane, the former for one and the latter for one and a half months, are the only 
crops on which watching is always bestowed. But in forest neighbourhoods 
the spring crop also must be guarded against the nightly incursions of four- 


footed marauders. The average area guarded by one person perched on his 
tall bamboo scaffolding is stated at the small figure of less than two acres ; the 
average cost, when represented in money, at from He. 1 for ordinary crops to 
Rs. 2 for sugarcane. 

Reaping {Idhi) is most often paid for in kind, but sometimes in money, by 
Reaping piece. One-fifteenth of the gross produce in the 

case of coarse autumn growths and winter pulses, and about 
one- seventeenth in that of cereals, repay the reaper (lekra) who has brought 
the crop to garner.^ Wliere money wages are paid by time, the usual rate is 2 
annas a day for men, and a quarter less for women; but hero the cultivator 
garners the crop himself. By piece or contract, the rate is 2^ annas per 
kadia highd ^ for reaping and garnering, and annas for reaping alone. For 
cutting and leafing sugarcane, the peeler (chhola) receives five stacks a day and 
the leaves. 

For cotton-picking by hired labour, either the pickers (paihdri) are paid 

in money at annas per day, or in kind by a very peculiar and expensive 

system. At the first picking iho paihdri gots one handful in every two, then 

one in three, one in four, and so on up to the twentieth picking, — the share of 

the picker decreasing at every osra ” as the produce increases and become* 

easier to pick. After the twentieth picking, the picker’s share increases again 

— one in nineteen, one in eighteen handfuls, and so on, increasing as produce 

^ Elliot’s SuppUmental Glotsary^ article “ Kurmi.’* • Bdjra^judry and maize. • Set- 
tlement report of Bareilly proper, p. 77. In the latter case hii normal share is one-twcntielh 
only ; but he is allowed to sehet his own sljearcs, and of course selects the largest. ^ Ex- 
cept in Aonla and Saneha the kacha bigha mcaiurcs rathfr less than one-sixth ot an acre, 
weights and measures. 
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decreases. The average of the whole arithmetically is one-twelfth of the pro- 
duce in practice ; with raference to the number of pickings' it is«about one- 
fifteenth : twelve women are reckoned to pick an acre per day^ or sixteen can 
do it before noon.” 

When brought to the threshing-floor (pair or kliirmangoli) the crop, at this 
Harvest-home and stage known as iak^ is spread out to dry ; and when dry is 
threshing. trodden out by muzzled oxen, who are driven round from 

left to right.^ The first cuttings of shdmdkh millet at the autumn, and of 
barley at the spring harvest, never visit the threshing-floor. Tlieso, the first- 
fruits reserved for a harvest-home ceremonial, are brought to the family hut, 
presented to the family priests and penafes^ atid eaten by tlio family itself. 
Husked from its ear, and mixed with coarse sugar and milk, the grain is tasted 
seven times by each member of the household. Tho season is a festive one ; 
but the approaching collection of tho Government revenue and tho landlord’s 
rent casts perhaps some gloom over its festivity. 

“ Phula phula kyua phire ? Ghar arwan aya. 

Jhuka jhuka kyun phire ?Piyada aya. 

“ Why dost wander thus bloomingly ? Home have come the first fruits. 

** Why dost wander thus slouchiugly ? The tax-gatherer hath come. ” 

The completion of winnowing, a process already described,® is marked by 
some farther rites. The winnowed grain is gathered in a 
heap Starting from the south, with his basket in his 

right, hand the winnower stalks northwards towards tho pole whereto the thresh- 
ing cattle have been tethered. This he does by two successive circuits to west 
and cast, i.^., to left and right. A sickle, a blade of holy grass, maddr 
flowers,^ and a cowdung cake, arc placed in a cleft stick on the heap ; at its 
four corners are placed other cowdung cakes, while a line of cowdung ash is 
traced, and a libation of water (argh) poured around it. A burnt sacrifice 
{horn) of clarified butter and coarse sugar is offered, and what is left (prasMd) 
of tho latter is distributed amongst the bystanders. Except for the pious 
ejaculation uttered by tho winnower when he puts down his basket, these 
proceedings are conducted in perfect silence. It is feared that the slightest 
inattention will give malignant sprites {bhdt) opportunity of damaging tho 
grain. 

Passing from tho general processes of cultivation to tho special methods 
adopted for tho principal crops, we may note also tho outturn of each. 

1 Circling round an object with the right hand always towards it (pradahshina) is an 
ancient sign of religious respect. It existed in Europe as well as Asia. Scott tells na that 
it was called by the Scotch Highlanders; and tho habit is still preserved at ^me holy 

places in Ireland. * Quoted by Sir Henry Elliot, Supplemental (j\>ssori/, article Arwan.” 

* Snptafp, 29, * Tho grass ts husa (I’oa eynusufoidos); the ftower, Asclepias 


Winnowing. 
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According to tho greonish or reddish colour of its grain, h&jra is distinguished 
Special methods iiito two Varieties, hdjra and bdjrL Six or eight ploughiugs 
pr?nc^al prepare tho land for its reception ; and it is sown broadcast 

Bijra. in SSwan (J uly- August) with about 51bs. of seed to the acre. 

Manure and irrigation are here never squandered on tliis crop.^ But it is generally 
weeded once, and sometimes hoed as often. If cut green before seeding its stalks 
are a nutritive fodder. Ripening in Kdrttik (October-November), it yields on a 
.general average some 5501bs. of grain per acre.® The special average of tho 
river basins is in ordinary years about 8501bs.; that of the loamy uplands 550 ; 
and that of sandy soil but 4201bs. lu the first-named locality the crop attains 
a stature of a dozen feet or more, and has been known to yield tho bumper 
outturn of l,2801bs, per acre. It is subject to two incurable diseases. Tho 
symptoms of tho first, known as hagiiliya juna, are tho appearance of a white 
spot on the leaf, followed by the withering of tho plant. The second, kandua 
jana^ seems to bo a kind of smut or mildew, as the seed turns into a black dust. 
Tho repeated cultivation of bdjra on the same land may perhaps account for 
the former malady, and excessive damp for the latter. 

Tho varieties of judr are seven, Pairia^ Idtphikra or latughar, lal 
j ^ or joginia^ jeti, singhia, dogadda or duleria^ and sdar^ 

mnnkhi The first four are grown chiefly for fodder {charri)y 
the last three for grain ; and several varieties are often sown together in the 
same field. The cultivation of Juar, its diseases, its times of sowing and reaping, 
resemble those of bdjra. If grain is the chief object, but 5Jlbs. of seed are 
sown per acre j if fodder, as much as 25. When allowed to grow again after its 
first cutting, the field ratoons*^ or bears a second crop. The value as fodder 
of judr stalks, cut before seeding, may bo shown by an analytical comparison^ 
with turnips : — 
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Before reaching a height of two or three feet tho stalks are regarded as 
poisonous ; and they are best cut for fodder when about two-thirds grown, 
Experiment has shown that irrigation would treble their yearly outturn. In 

^ At Saidapet farm in Madras the outturn of bajra h«a been iraprored by manuring. 

2 The repolt of Mr, Boulderson’a experiments (1S28-SI) was Sddlbs an acre ; that of Mr. Mocna 
0?®9-71) 687lbs. per acre. But the latter officer gires 6-i9lbB. as the general averagf. 
The onalysia was made by Dr. Yoleker and republished in the AsrkuUufal Gazetti, Septexa* 
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some villages the tenants are allowed to till free of rent, as a maintenance for 
their plough-cattle, a small patch of this fodder. Juir is more or less suited 
to all soils, but, like b6jra, thrives most on the khodir flats. On the clay lands 
to the north of the district it is largely grown in alternate autumns with rice. 
The average yield of grain is about 1,1751b. per acre on low moist soil, and 
6411b, on the uplands. 

Maize or Indian-corn is largely grown in all tho north-western parga- 
nabs, where, succeeded by dosdhi wheat, it takes the place 
occupied in other tracts by sugarcane. It thrives best oa 
light loamy soils. If the field destined for its reception has lain fallow through- 
out the year, 6 or 7 ploughings are required ; but whero.a spring-crop has been 
already reared, 3 or 4 will suffice. Tho seed is sown in Asdrh (June-July) 
by the aai process described above. The crop always receives one weeding 
and hoeing, and is sometimes manured, but never watered. It grows rapidly 
and ripens in Bhadou fAugust-September), yielding an average outturn of 
1,0141b. per acre. The produce is almost invariably ha^f tho weight of the 
cobs ; a soft and juicy fodder is supplied by the green stalks. Chill or exces- 
sive damp cause the plant to redden and wither {^$anidna)\ but by mildew it is 
never attacked. It is remarkable that when spring-crops are grown on land 
last occupied by autumn ruaize, the place of maize which paid a cash rent is 
taken by wheat, gram, and barley : that of maize which paid a rent in kind by 
kasa or masfir. 

Of urd or m&sli there are tw o kinds, the small green katliiya and this 
black khnjua. In July- August (Sdwan), after three preli- 
minary ploughings, about 9|tb. of seed are sown to the 
acre. The reapings take place in November-December (Jphan), and 45111H 
per acre is the average outturn when the crop is sowm by itself. But it is 
most often mixed in the same field with bajra, judr, or arhar, and in this case* 
its produce is about 196ft. only. No fostering processes, such as weeding and 
manuring, attend its growth. The east wind, moths, and lightning are 
described as its wmrst enemies. Its pulso is an esteemed article of food, its 
straw makes good fodder, and its root is said by Royle to contain a narcotic 
p rinciple. 

In season and style of tillage several other pulses closel3^ resemble urd. 

Mung, moth, and ^^ch are mfing, moth, and lobiya, which like it are sown 
chiefly as riiara— that is, in tho same field as some more 
important crop. Their outturn differs little from that of urd, though their 
gowungs demand a pound or two les'* seed per acre. When sown in company 
wdth other crops, they aro reaped about a month earlier (October-November); 

71 
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than when solitary. Both mung and tho legamiiioiis lobiya have several 
varieties, and of the latter such varieties as have white seed are esteemeed 
tho best. Moth is grown chiefly on tho sandy soils of Karor, Faridpur, and 
Aon la, 

Of cotton the indigenous variety is the only one which thrives in Bareilly. 

Experiments made \Yith tlie American and Hinganghafc 
varieties have almost without cxoeptioii failed. The crop 
requires abundant manure, careful cultivation, and a soil neither very dry nor 
very damp. Some 201b. of seed per acre are sown by sai in Asarh (June- 
July). To clear it of fibre and quicken germination, the seed is rubbel in 
moist cattle-dung and dried in the sun. Tho land is prepared for its reception 
by 6 or 8 ploughings, and from 6 to 9 tons of manure per acre. If sown 
a third year running in tho same field tho crop is said to withor. Arhar pulso 
and black urd are sown in tlio same field, the former to shade tlio young crop. 
In the coarse of its growth the cotton is weeded three times, or hoed once and 
weeded twice, but rarely irrigated. It is picked in the end of Kuar (beginning 
of October), the time chosen being the forenoon, when little dust is flying. 
Burnt sacrifices follow tho germination and precede the picking of the crop. 
Sugar-stuff and clarified butter, those unfailing accompaniments of rustic 
revelry,. are eaten on both occasions. On the second, v.omen visit the north 
or east of the field, pick a few of the largest pods, and hang them by their fibre 
to the tallest stalk {hhogaldai) visible. They then squat round the stalk, and 
filling their mouths with parched rice, puff it out over tho field. Parched rico 
was scattered across that field also when the crop flowered. The object is said 
to be that the cotton pod may swell out like the rice. Pour maunds of tho 
lapas or uncleancd fibre yiehl asuaily one of rui or cleano I cotton. The geno^ 
ral average of cleaned cotton per acre is 92^lb.^ Bareilly cotton is described 
as inferior in quality, short-stapled, and dirty. The fact is that during its 
growth the cultivator is too much preoccupied with his sugarcane and rice to 
spare it much attention. It is insufficiently thinned and weeded and care- 
lessly picked. 

Kukni or kangni is a favourite matcriarfor native cakes and porridge. 

8own as an ntara crop in Asdrh (Juuc-July), it needs nei- 

Smaller millet A,— . ... * . . i , . 

kangni, cliina, man- tlier manure nor irrigation, and ripens in Bnadon (August- 
September) or Kmir (September-October). About lOtb. of 
seed to the aero give an outturn of 2601:b. in grain and I,100lti. in straw. 
China is sown and reaped in summer, after ino spring harvest has been 

^ Thus Mr. Moons ; hut in J84S the Collector of the district returned the average produce 

as lOo’iba. 
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garaereJ. But it is too precarious and too thirsty a crop to invite frequent 
cultivation. 

“ China ji kd hna, chaudah pant dendy 
hiydr chak to na lena na denaj* 

Who woiiM eoe his (‘liina live, must full fourteen waterings give, 

But in vain shall water flow when the fierce siroccos blow.*^ 

Mandua, the rdgi of Madras, is a very prolific crop, yielding out of 25 lb. 
©f seed some 71filb. per aero. Sown on light sandy soils in June-July, often 
in the same field as other crops, it attains maturity in October-November 
without the aid of irrigation. If it be sown alone, its field requires some half 
Shimakh and dozen ploughings. Land occupied by sbarnfikh requires letf» 
kodon. ploughing, but the method of raising that crop is otherwiso 

much the same. It is sown in May-July with about 201b. of seed to the acre, 
and yields in November- December an outturn of 6161b. to the aero. Its 
straw, which is used as fodder, may bo weighed at 1,2501b. more. Kodon is 
grown on light sandy soils without irrigation. Its field is prepared by four or 
six ploughings to receive the seed in June-July. From 17 or 201b. of seed 
per .acre the produce is about 75011>. on good, and 5001b. on sandy soils. The 
harvest is in November-Uccember. 

The black variety of til, grown in tlie same field as b&jra, juar, maize, 
or cotton, supjdies the seed fiom which a welLknown oil 
Til *nd arhar. expressed. It is sown in June-July, to yield in October- 

November 70 or 801b. of seed an acre. Arhar is most often sown with cotton, 
but sometimes in a sandy field of its own. In the latter case the average pro- 
duce is from 500 to 5501b. per acre ; but a frosty season seriously lessens the 
outturn. Its pulse is one of the best that the country affords. 

An exhausting crop, hemp is grown only on tho finest lands, and per- 
haps most extensively in the Deoha and Ramganga khadira. 
The plant is not cui, but pulled up by tho roots. On part^ 
ing with their seed tho stems aro steeped for a week, then beaten ; and the 
fibre is detached, not with a scutching instrument, but with the fingers. Tho 
outturn of hemp is from 550 to 6501b. an acre. 

Bices are by far the principal crop of the autumn harvest, and in Bareilly 

proper occupy indeed more land than any other crop of 

either harvest. The following are the kinds chiefly grown: 

Kath«unda. 

Motha. 

Karori. 

Anandi, 

Batya. 

Dharinga. 

Turcla. 

S4thi. 

BaukL 
DhariUd, 


Bicea. 


Hansraj. 

Kamora. 

Siii 

Champawftti. 

Bdsmati. 

MoiSchar. 

Suiya, 


Sankharad. 

Jbabdi. 

Karniali. 

Tapfii. 

Sankharcha. 

Sobagmati. 

Jedf. 

Th4n. 

Kaimunia. 

Anjana. 

Machua. 

Kalnia. 

Usb&a. 

Seorba. 

Jhanna. 

neoniari. 

•Ihiima. 

Seorbi. 

Sikliinand. 

Kundia. 

Tllokcbandan. 

Dbini 

Beora. 

Gae 

Bandit. 

Baibhog. 

BrinjpbiiU 

Datganjana. 

R&aik&jah 
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iHie so-called Fiiibbit rices are grown not in this district^ but the Tarif. 
There is however a large trade in such rices at Pilibbit, and bence the name* 
nice cultivation is thus described by Mr. Moens : — 

^*The seed is first steeped thoroughlj for a day, then wrapped in straw or cloth for three 
days, and usually sown on the foarth ; but if the field is not ready by that time, it is re-dried 
in thesun^ and wilt remain for 16 or 30 days fit for sowing. The sowings are called according 
to the time and method of cultivation empLjyud. (1) These are the first sowings 

made in Baisakh (April-May). The field is filled with water, and thoroughly ploughed four 
or five times over with the water on it till the earth is converted into a fine rand (till it is 
gauj). The water is then let off, and the field allowed to become half dry (auf)— t e , the 
surface is allowed to dry to a depth of three or four inches. It is then sown and thoroughly 
Irrigated every third day till the rains. The crop is cut in S&wan (July- August). The pro- 
duce is heavy, but the cultivation is expensive and laborious, and only possible where water is 
close at hand. (S) SLntbi khet has been selected, two ploughings are given in the 

ordinary way, otherwise four or five. The field is then irrigated, and when the land is half 
dry the seed is sown in Baisdkh or Jeth (April-May or June), and left. If the weather ketps 
hard and dry the seed germinates, but does not spring up till the first rains. If, however, rain 
falls shortly after sowing the seed springs up, the young shoots are parched and killed by tbs 
hot weather that follows, and the ci:op is lost. It succeeds best in years when the rains set in 
Ute. The crop Is cut In Bhadon (Augiut-September), and the field can then be thoroughly 
prepared for a dosdhi rabi crop. This method is chlefiy prevalent to the north of the district, 
and is much encouraged by the zamindars. Where rents are taken in k nd, and water is easily 
|>btainable, anjana, sdthi, and seorhi are the kinds chiefly sown thus. (3) Kdndher .^ — This is 
very similar to gaja Land is selected on the very edge of a jhfl or pond, and thoroughly dug 
up with a kdsi and divided in, kigdria (beds); water is then lot in and the land ploughed three 
or four times. The seod is then sown and ploughed in. The sowing is in Ph&lgun (February- 
March), and the field kept constantly wet. The crop is ripe in Asirh (June- July). Sathi is 
usually selected for ibis kind of cultivation. The land is usually let for kdndher in bits or 
pdrs of about two kacha bi^has each, at su much per pdr : money rates are almost always 
paid. (4) Baiiha or ra^o/a.— These arc the regular sowings in the ordinary rat or seaspn, 
hence the nsme. They are either (aj bhandhar, where the rain of flood-water is collected 
In the kigarU, the ground ploughed, and the seed sown wet on the water and ploughed in i the 
Water is let off when the seed sprouts, and fur four days afterwards no water is given ; after 
that any amount is beneficial, so long as the top of the shoot is not covered ; or (6) kukhana, 
where the grouitd is ploughed and sown broadc.ast in the ordinary manner. 

“The ratiha sowings are between the last ten days of Jeth (May- June) and the mid lie of, 
6&wan, not later ; and the crop is ripe in in Knar, Ktrttik, or Aghan (September, October, 
Kovemher, or December), according to the kind of rice and time of sowing ; four to seven 
ploughings are givtn. The laud is very rarely manured, as the rice would then run to straw 
and be laid, and weeds would be encouraged*, five sers per kacha b'gha^ or 8Blb. per acre, Is 
the usual allowance of seed Ratiha sowings are rarely irrigated artificlaUy ; the rainfall gives 
sufficient water. Well-Irrigation ii never used for rice. For a full crop water is required up 
to fifteen days before the commencement of harvest. The necessary amount is generally 
supplied by the natural rainfall. If jharda grass springs up, the field is weeded oncOi 
otherwise, not. Kice Is town as a rule in mattiydr soils, but adthi^ banki^ dharilla, and even 
•anhharekat are also sown in dumat. If possible, the sowings commence on a Wednesday, the 

^ The word kondhar is elsewhere in llohilkhund applied rather to a variety of rice than a 
method of sewing rice. » 
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cutting on a Sunday. At the drat cutting the produce of one iacha bftwa if given to tfie hhva- 
or ti/ahtr. The seed is either sown broadcast, which is the ordinary method, or in a nur- 
sery or ponir,* and the young plants transplanted. No delay must take place in this work, s^ . 
that the plants may be as short a time as possible above ground : a calm day is selected for the 
purpose. At soon ns the transplanting is completed in a *iy<fri the water is let in to overflow 
the plants. The harvest time is regulate I by the time oE sowings, which is early or late 
according to the rainfall. Broadly speaking, the coarse rices are sown ond cut early ; the flner 
kinds ate sown early and cut late. ’’ 

The operation of husking {elihatdo) tho rice is performed by men of the 
Banj&ra caste. According to tho contract most in vogue, they retain the chaflf 
and three-eighths of tho grain, returning tBe remaining five-eights to their 
employers. It is usually reckoned that in 40 sers of the paddy or unhusked^ 
crop there are 27^ of clean rice, 2^ of broken rice {kinki or Hant/a), and 10 
of husk {chanus or ghut). The last is the established perquisite of the ponies 
who accompany the Banjflras on their wanderings. 

To destroy a moth {tirha) by which the rice is injured, the plants are 
smoked with aniseed (ajwain) or mnstard-oil, carried along their tops on a 
lighted cowdung cake. Other enemies of the crop are the bakdli, a green cater- 
pillar, rust (agaya), and the weeds or grasses known as dkonda, bhangra (Ver- 
besina prostrata), bansi, and gargaa. The seed of the dhonda is eaten by the 
cultivators, the gargwa by cattle, and tho bansi by buffaloes. The average pro- 
duce of unhusked rice, as ascertained by frequent experiment, amounts to about 
1 218ft. per acre, of which 837ft. will be cleaned rice, 76ft. broken rice, and 
305ft. husk. The straw, which is used as fodder, will average from 1,300 to 
1,400ft per acre. The host rice is raised in the northern and eastern, 
parganahs ; in tho southern only sdthi and tho inferior kinds are grown. Land 
suited for sdthi rents at Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-3-0 per acre ; for anjana and similar rices 
from Rs. 3-6-0 to Rs. 4 6-0 per acre ; and for jhilma, dsbds, and the superior 
rices, at Rs. 4-12-0 to Re. 7 per acre. The crop is very variable, and in an 
average period of five years one failure, three second-rate harvests, and but 

one of the first class may be expected. 

Notwithstanding its largo area, the rice-crop yields in 

Sugarcane. value and importance to that of sugarcane. “ Ikh tak kheti, 

hithitak bartj,” say the peasants— that is sugarcane is to tillage as the elephant 
to beasts. There are thirteen recognized varieties, ctV., (1) white and (2) black 
paunda, (3) than, (4) pdndia, {h)dantur, (6i rairt, (7) (8) dhaur, (9) agho^ 

li, (10) mittan, (11) kaghazi, (12) neula, and (13) katdra? The paunda varieties 
are grown only for chewing, others for both chewing and sugar, but most for 

1 The hitha of Fatehpiir and Allahabad, bihnaur of Benares* and khet biydr of Gorakhpur. 
sThe*A€rrfpa<iii the village god. » A variety cultiTatcd in Meerut is said to come 

from thia district, and on that account called bur^liya. See Gazetteer, III, ses* 
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sugar alone. The method of cultivation varies according to locality. In tli« 
uplands the field is prepared by a year’s fallow, during which constant plough- 
Method of cnltira- nianurings are administered. Sowings begin, as 

tjon in the uplands. ^ iinmediatelyafter a watering in Cliait (MarcIj-ApriJj. 
A consecrated ploiigl), marked with a red stripe, is followed across tlie field by 
another of less hallowed character bearing mould-boards to widen the furrow. 
Immediately after the second plough walks the sower, or elephant ” fresh from 
a feast of sweetmeats and clarified butter. He is adorned w'ith a red frontal 
mark, with garlands, and silver. The bits of cane,^ which he throws crosswise 
(tirchha) into the furrow at every short pace, have be(*n stored in a bole covered 
lightly with earth or moistened leave.«. Behiud the elephant,” comes a man 
named the crow,” to adjust such outiings as hav^e.nofc fallen right into place. 
The elephant is sometimes accompanied by a third person, named the donkey,” 
who carries at his waist the basket containing the cuttings. The appearance 
of a horseman in the field during the sowings is hailed as a lucky omen. A feast 
of pulse-curry and other delicacies refreshes on the completion of their labours 
all those engaged^ in the process. Hemp ancl the castor-oil plant (andainva) 
are sometimrs sown on tlie borders of the field, and urd and melons airongst 
the crop itself. The cost of canc-cuttings, when purchased, varies from Es. 6 
to Rs. 8 per acre. 

If rain falls in May-Junc the crop is watered once, and if not, twice; but 
in some moist tracts no irrigation is needed. From four to seven hoeings are 
adminisfered in different months. That in June-Only iA6d?h)^ known as the 
Asdrhi khoJ, is considered the most important. 


The Deofhan 


“ Khod as^rln ikhen de, bhur iipra rns maiik le.” . 

** Jf in A^arh the hind his caneficldg Iioc, 

Sweet juice shall eVn from sandy uplands 

Rites and sacrifices are performed on the germination of the cuttings, 
at the Naudurga festival in ScptembpT-Octobcr, and in flio 
following month, to avert a disease {sundi) which affects the 
crop. But the most important ceremonial connected with its growth is the 
Deothan in the end of October.® This, which celebrates the awaking of Vishnu 
after his slumber in the infernal regions, is to sugarcane what the arw'an is to 
other Crops — a sort of harvest-home. Before this dny no Hindu will eat the 
cane, and even jackals are said to avoid it. But on the Deothdn several stalk.s 
are cut, five being reserved by the owner of the crop and five each distributed 


^ Hu ring the rannih of Pui (December* January) such ploughing^ are disconllnued as nnluckr. 
* These eoitings are either acclion!! of the whole cane (Jbtlka Hj) or the decapitated tips (agaund^ 
ha bij)o( the cane«stalka. * Ktsewher rent, * As the original couplet fa doggrel, 

no attempt need be made to polish it in translation. * The exact day U the 11th, bright 

half, Kirttk. . » 
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the village priests and craftsmen. On a board named the Sdtigrdm are 
daubed, with cowdnng and clarified butter, the figures of Vishnu and his con-' 
sort.^ On the same receptacle are set nrd, cotton, and other vegetable offerings; 
while around.it, tied together by their tops, the farmer places his five cane- 
slalks. A burnt sacrifice and prayers are followed by the elevation of the /Sd- 
ligrdin. During tiiis last process the women of the household repeat five times 
'the following incantation.: — 

“ Utfio, Deo! Baitte Deo I paonwariaii chliatkao, Deo Gaya, GajaJhar I 
Unhen thiko Kanipila Kdnieshwar ! Uiho Deo, sali insar uthan T' 

** Arise, oh God 1 Be seated, oh Lord ! Spread they carpets, God of GaydPj^ Gajadhar 1 
Sit on them, Highest Hama of Kainpil. Arise, God, a thousand times arising.** 

All present then move round the Saligram. The tops (juri) of the five 
cane-stalks around it are severed, hung up to the roof-tree, and burnt' on 
the arrival of the Holi festival some months later. At the moment declared tnis- * 
picious by the presiding Brahman the reaping of the crop begins. Tho whole 
village is a scene of festivity, and dancing and singing go on frantically.”^ 
Houses are set in order, and marriages, which have been suspended during the 
rains, rocornmence. 

In the northern p irg.inxhs tho field destined for sugarcane is not allowed 
a full year of preparatory fallow. Tho autumn harvest 
which precedes sowings finds it grown with rice and millets 
{kodoriy bdjra, &c.); but during tho growth of the spring crops it at length enjoys 
a rest. Cano thus grown is named kharik^ and its outturn is rather less than 
that of pnrdl, or cane planted ou lands fallowed for a whole year. Fields sown 
with a kharik crop after bearing autumn rice are sometimes called bartush. In 
Abnla, Saneha, and parts of the Baheri tahsil the crop is often suffercil to sprout 
afresh after a first cutting, as opposed to the naulaf^ or crop that is cut but once. 
Such cane is entitled pairi. Its juice, tho igh in quantity but a third or a half 
that of pural and naulaf cane, U of better quality, and better a<Iapted for cloar- 
iag and concentration. The best sugarcane is grown in Gurgaya of Ricbha, 
along the banks of the Deoha in Nawabganj, and of the Katna in Bisalpur. Here 
the syrup is finer, and sells from ten to twelve per cent, higher than else- 
where. Local calculations show that the produce in juice of npurdl crop is about 
72, and of a kharik crop about 34 kacha mauuds per kacha bfgha. The money 
value of good cane, such as grown in Nawfibganj, is Rs. 13 per kacha bic^ha 
(Rs. 83-3-0 per acre) ; of medium cane Rs. 9 or 10 (Us. 64 per acre) ; and of 
kharik, Baheri aud Kbddir cane, Rs, 7 (Rs. 44-12-0 per acre). 

^ The settlement rep ort says Parvatl ; bat Parvati is the 5/ia4n' of Shiva, not of Vishnu. 

It may be mentioned that the true Sa%rdfli by which Vishnu should be symbolized, is Ihe 
impression or matrix left In the rock by an ammonite fossil. s Ktiiot's Supphmtntd 

Qloisaryf as adopted l>y the Bareilly Settlement BeporL 
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Indigo. 


The gur or rdb prepared from the chopped cane^ is sold to the sdgar-bothtt 

b iiers {hhondidri)^ who has w most cases advanced money on 

Sugar o era. orop, The increase duriniy late years of sngar^boilers 

and agents points partly to an extension in this system of advances. In. 1848 
Bareilly proper possessed 174 khandsaris and 348 drras ; in 1872 the numbers 
had risen to 561 and 948 respectively. Many landowners now engage in the 
business, which, owing to the ease of recovering at harvest the money ad- 
vanced to their tenants, is to them peculiarly profitable. The amount lent 
varies considerably, from Rs. 5 or 6 per kacha bigha in Baheri to Rs. 10 or 
even Rs, ISin Blsalpur. A written engagement binds the borrower to sell the 
produce of the crop to the lender at a price fixed in the bond, and to pay on the 
advance a rate of interest, also specified therein. As the price is always fixed 
below market- rates, and the interest ranges from. 12 to 30 per cent, per annum, 
ruin is too often the result of taking such advances. 

The establishment in Aonla and Karor of several small native factories 
has of late years expanded the cultivation . of indigo. This 
dye is grown also in Bisalpur, where the Shdhjahdnpur 
concern of Minna holds a few villages. From 16 to 201b. of seed are sown 
per acre, either— 

(1) At the end of Phdlgun or beginning of Cbait (i.e. in March)^ 
when the sowings are known as jamana and twice irrigated. The harvest ia 
in Sdwan (July- August) or Bhddon (August* September). 

(2) In Asdrh (June-July) on lands that have borne cane or cotton 
during the preceding autumn, or other crops during the preceding spring. 
Here two ploiighings are required. When the last crop has been cane or cotton^ 
the indigo receives one watering, and if not watered by well, one harrowing. 
When a spring crop has last occupied the land, one irrigation before sowings 
and three or four after, are necessary. In cither case the indigo is cut at the^ 
same time as yamana. The crop sown in Asdrh on cane or cotton lands is 
regarded as the best of its kind. 

(3) In the same month, along with mai;^o and juar, when the crop is 
known as ktinti. If soil and rains are good, it is reaped in Bhddon (August- 
^Sejptember) ; but if not, it is left uncut^ to produce a fair outturn next season. 

„ (4) Or in Sawan, with bdjra or cotton, when the crop is grown for 
seed alone. It remains in the field after its companion crop is cut, and flowers 
in Karltik (October-November). Much of the seed is exported to Bengal. 

“ The plant is cut,” writes Mr. Moens, when it is about a foot to afoot 
and a half high. The produce is from 5 to 20 factory maunds of plant per 
* ^ For lome account of thii ^ur and rab manufacture, vid 4 tbp, p. S3, 
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kacha htpha. Mr Gardner, of the Midoa factory, gives 6 ta tO factory 
maunds fair average to the hlghayi\iQ factory maund being of 40 seri, 
each of 110 rupees to the ser ; but the produce depends largely on the raibs^ 
being best when the rains are light. The price given to the asami is from 
Bs. 16 to 20 per 100 factory inaunds of plant delivered at the factory. Every 
1,000 maund-s of plant should give 2 to 4 maunds of dry indigo. Mr. Gardner 
gives 3 maunds as the average, selling at from Rs. 200 to 260 per factory 
tnaund. The native-made indigo only fetches from Rs. 120 to 220 per maund, 
about Rs. 180 being the average. The cost of manufacture the native 
factories is reckoned at 75 per cent, on the cost of the plant— c. g.y 1,000 ~ 
maunds of plant at Bs. 18 per 100, Rs. 180 ; manufacture, three-fourtlis of Rs. 180, 
Rs. 135* total Rs. 315. Produce, 3 maunds of dry indigo, valued at Rs. 180 
per maund, Rs, 540, from which cost of transport to Calcutta and sale charges 


have to be deducted.’^ 

The factories advance seed to their cultivators, who undertake to repay 
Tt is sown on ad- ^uaun Is for every maund advanced. Mmey is also lent, 
much the same result as in the case of sugarcane. The 
cultivator engages to pay as forfeic 2J and 3 times the balance against him, 
should the plant delivered fail to cover the advance ; and the native faotoiries 
take good care that the advances shall exceed any value that the outturn can 
possibly attain. Once entangled in this manner, the peasant is hopelessly: 
entangled ; and flight to some native state or non-regulation district is his only • 
chance of escape from civil court decrees. 

Steeped in waste water from the vats, the refuse of the plant be- 
comes a fine manure. Its leaves greatly fertilize the field in which they 
have fallen ; and such fields are on this account often sown with spring 
crops. 

Of those spring crops the most important is wheat, bearded {tikardri) 
Spring crops. beardless. Bearded wheat has four recognized varieties: 

(1) Samaliaj a white grain of good quality and wide 
culture ; (2) raluwa, red and white, and (3) kachera, red, small-grained wheats, • 
which, though mediocre only, are largely grown; (4) katiya, also small-grained, 
an inferior red corn extensively sown in the northern parganahs. Beardlea^ ^ 
wheat, again, is subdivided into (1) miindia and (2) hdnm. The former, 
whether red or white, is a first-class wheat, reserved chiefly for tho'lbost soils ; 
the latter, a superior white grain, furnishes the finest flour, but is seldom 
grown. The best varieties, samalia, mundia, and h&nsa, average some 30 ' 
grains to the ear ; the worst, katiya, about 38. According to Bishop Heber. the 
(beardless?) wheat of the district is descended from English seed ifn^orted 
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the " (tonquesi *’ by Mn Hawkiot * But the bread made therefr^ fiiiled 
to obtain his approval^ 

The best wheat is grown in Aonia and Bisalpur, the worst in Ohaumahla. 
The crop is raised on all soils but the most worthless bhtir. The wheat-field is 
ploughed from five to twenty times, and receives from 84 to 114H). of seed per 
acre*^ That seed is sown in K&rttik (October-November), and the crop is ripe 
towards the end of Ghait ( beginning of April). Except in the north, where 
it can dispense with irrigation, the crop is usually watered once. It receives 
no regular weeding, but the husbandman removes from time to time such weeds 
(aim, iamiAasia, cAaujnt^ia,) Ac,, as will serve as fodder for bis cattle. Frost- 
bite (ieosar), red smut (ratAa),^ the west wind (6iydr), field rats, which are smoked 
out, white-ants which are drowned out, and weevils (cAida), all injure more or 
less severely the rising crop. 

The graeral average outturn on all kinds of soils, watered or dry, is about 
9571b8.per acre ; but the actual produce of particular fields ranges from 337 to 
2,249lbs. per acre/ The results of Mr. Moena’ experiments in wlieat compared 
not unfavourably with the average produce in European countries. In 1780, • 
according to Arthur Young, the general wheat average was in England 1,844, 
and in Ireland l,044tt). per acre. Parliamentary returns showed that the Eng- 
Ksh average had risen in 1850 to l,532tb., while Mr. Lawes’ calculations, 
extending from 1852 to 1869, raised it again to 1,6701b. In 1868 the Par- 
liamentary returns give l,392tt>. as the Irish average. The general yield of 
spring wheat in the 45 southern departments of Franco varies from but 600 
to 7201b. ; and in Prussia the onttorn is 993tb., or little above the Bareilly 
average.* 


There are two varieties of barley; the larger known asjau, and the smaller 
Barley ^ latter name, with the prefix of vildyati or 

European,’^ is applied also to oats. Barley refuses to 
thrive on stiff cold clays ; and when raised on lands that have lain fallow for 
the rest of the year, is sown on the manured fields near the homestead, or on 


Isdian Journal^ Vol, I., Chapter 16. "It answers indeed the beaa-ideal of Anglo- 
Indian bread, being excessively white, utterly tasteless, and as light as a powder-puff. When 
toasted and eaten dry with tea it is tolerably good ; but 1 would as soon bestow bultef on an 
empty boney-oomb, which it marvellously resembles in dryness, brlttteneis, and apparent ab- 
sence of all nourishing qualities. It ia lamentable to see fine wheat so perversely turned Into 
mere hair-powder. Tfie native bread is nothing hot baked dough ; but I like it the best of 
the two.” Coming as it did from a mau who was little disposed to quarrel with his daily bread, 
o«wttre. “In Bugland the albiwaooe sometimes reaches 116lb. 

naiha, writes Mr. B. Stack, •* evidently equals ruddy, I have walked through fields of flax, 
^Ichia es|;^eially liable to this disease, till my boots were of a bright orange colour, 
u? ^ upper part of the stalks, tike a reddish-yellow fungus.” * The 

eipcrimcnts In Katslri of Aonia; the lower, of similar trials 
* Set^ment report ^ lormor village the geneial average was l,t661b. per acre. 







poor saiU oontidef^^^ wheat Bui it reiy often aj^eaiM #8 

(io«<^Ai)tjcrop, sown on lands already occupied by the rice or maiae of thi 
autumn, according as it is the second or the single crop of the year. From 4 to 
m ploughings . prepare the earth for its reception. From 80 to 1281bv of 
seed per acre are sown in Karttik (October^November) ; and after one irriga- 
tion at most, the crop becomes ripe at the beginning of Cliait (end of Marofa^ 
The general outturn of grain is 8101b. per acre but special cases have bean 
known where the produce reached 2, 2501bi^— Whether general or exceptional, 
the figures have decreased since 1828-31. The general average was, according 
to Mr. Boulderson, l|0991b^, while in special localities* as much as 2,2611b.^ 
were realized. 

The allowance of straw is about 1,5001b. per acre. The parched grain» 
is a favourite ingredient in native porridge (satu). 

Of chana, the pulse or vetch called by Europeans gram/’ there are two- 
kinds; the yellow (pUa) with a somewhat pointed, and the 
Gram pulse. black (kasa) with a roundish grain. The former is esteeuir 

ed the better of the two. Ghana is sown on all soils, but is finest in Bisalpur^ 
Aonla, and the river basins. The preliminary ploughings are eight or twelvo 
if the crop bo purdl. If doadhi, two or three sowings take place in Ku&r (Sep-^ 
tember-October), and it is deemed unlucky to postpone them till the succeeding 
month (Kfirttik). From 50 to 80 lb. of seed are scattered broadcast, though in 
the case of a purdl crop the sai method is sometimes adopted. Sarson (mustard) 
and linseed are usually sown in the same field with the gram. The crop is some- 
times but not always watored,^and from the time of its appearance above ground 
until the end of Ptxs (December- January) its young shoots are constantly nipped 
off or thinned^ to prevent their running to leaf. Some local Tosser has explained 
the praetice in a couplet : — 

** Ghana Cbalt ghana, 

Jo M6gh rahe bana” 

**Ii] March-April (x.e. at harvest) that gram is thiclt 
Which was trimmed by January-Pehruary." 


The young leaves and shoots which are thus pruned off serve a» potherbek 
The pod when unripe is known as ghegsray when ripe as ghUri. Extracted froin 
the ghegam and parched, the young^ peas (Jwla) are eaten with pepper and salt. 
But the crop is grown mainly for the sake of the pulse it supplies when ripe. It 
is reaped in Ph41gun (Pebruary-March) or Ohait (March-April), yielding when. 
fmrdl about dOO, and when dotahi some 500 or 6001b. per acre. The onttom 
however, frequently diminished by weevils and frost. 

1 Mr, Moens’ experiment, et Deoranls In Rfchh.. .. . 
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The great mixed crops of the spring harvest, and ffoc/inaj ar« 

raised by much the same coursiB of tillage as barley or gram, and thf^r^prodtioe 
may be set down at about the same value. “ The practice of sowing le^minous 
and culmiferous plants together,” writes Mr. Moens, has the sanction of the 
best agriculturists in Europe, who similarly sow clover with barley, oats, and flax. 
Dew readily forms on the leguminous plant, which would not form on the cul- 
miferous, and in seasons of drought the practice is often the means of saving 
both crops. Besides, the spreading leaves of the leguminous crop check the 
growth of weeds.” 

The minor spring staples (peas, wast'tr puke, linseed, sarson aud Idfti 
mustards) are always sown broadccast and nearly always 
Minor spring crops. second crop of the year {dosalii). They are never. 

weeded or watered. The bread details of their cultivation and their average 
outturn.on the rare occasions when they are sown as the only crop of the year 
(purdl) appear in the following table : — 


Kame of crop. 

No of 
plough- 
ings. 

Seed per 
acre. 

Sown in 

Reaped in 

Produce 
per acre. 

Pens 


3 to 8 

16 toSOtt). 

October 

February-March 

6iom. 

Miasur 


3 6 

Ditto 

Ocfober-NoTcmber 

April-May 

Ditto. 

l.infeed 


3 ,, 4 

Ditto 

October 

Ditto ... 

... 

Sarson 


3 C* 

Ditto 

October-Novernber 

Ditto ... ... 

396Tb. 

lahi 

• •• ' 

3 „4 

20lb. 

September-October 

I iccember- January 

Ditto. 


writes Mr. Stack, ‘‘is what wc call lentils. It was a dish of 
magdr ddl (red lentils pottage) for which Esau sold his birthright.” Liuseed 
is so very rarely sown as purdl that no satisfactory figure can be entered 
against it in the last column. Asa dosdhi crop its outturn issomel63H>. 
per acre. The dosdhi produce of the ether croj s may be set down at about 
half the purdl. 

The past 40 years l ave been signalized by a great advance in both 
^ ^ tillage and irrigation. Cultivation, which had spread but 

tiration HDd irriga- slowly up to the assessments of 1825, has since then iu- 
creased by over 27 per cent, in Bareilly proper and 33 per 
cent, in Pilibhit. The increase has been most marked in parganahs Karor, 
Aonla, Kaw&bganj, and rilibhit. In the last it has amounted to 54 per cent., 
against but 19 per cent, in the adjoining parganah o*f Puranpur. Owing partly 
to the deadliness of its climate, partly to the sparseness of its inhabitants, this 
parganah has still the widest extent of cultivable waste. Except in its best and 
oldest 'Villages, cultivation is seldom permanent. Ihe first signs of exhaustion 
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in a firfd are foHo^d by its desertion for fresh; ground elsewhere. It has 
been jbe^dy noticed that of the total district area 1,149,158 acres afo 
return^ as cultivated and 178,973 only as barren. 

In all parganahs save Balia and Saneha the increase of irrigation has 
more than kept pace with that of tillage. The proportion of watered to total 
cultivation has since 1835 risen by 8*9 per cent, for the wholo district, ranging 
from 0*2 per cent, in Sarauli to 28 0 per cent, in Kabar. SettlemenWecords 
show that of the present cultivated area (1,149,158 acres) 429,116 acres 
are watered and 720,042 acres dry. The proportion of watered to dry is far 
higher in Bareilly proper than Pilibhit, where, except in years of drought, 
irrigation is seldom needed. 

In the history of the district such years of drought have been only too 
familiar. Of their attendant famines something has been said in the Budaun 
notice,! and it is here needful to mention only such details as concern 
Bareilly itself. The great famine of 1783-84 has been immortnlised by Camp- 
F ‘ fi83 ‘'4 bell’s poetic strictures on the Company’s apathy.^ But so 

far as Bareilly was concerned, those strictures have no 
force, for Bareilly was not at that time in the Company’s possession. 

In July, 1803, the collector despatches to Government complaints of 
_ . , scantv rainfall ; and his anxiety was afterwards justified 

by the complete failure of the autumn crop, Cn the. 
harvesting of this crop depended half the land-revenue ; but a quarter only 
was realized, and the balances, Rs. 1,38,166 in Cctober, rose in November 
to Rs. 2,97,000. The failure of the winter rains threatened a yet graver 
disaster ; for the spring crop was pining with drought, and the failure of two 
harvests in succession always means famine. Two streams were dammed for 
purposes of irrigation ; but in deprecation of further measures the collector 
ventured the somewhat audacious statement that the arid soil of Rohilkhand 
was peculiarly liable to the attacks of drought, and that nothing could be done 
by art to counteract the niggardness of nature. The absence of funds an4 
organization w ould have furnished a better excuse for inaction. In April, 1804 
famine was at its height ; and a tour through the district satisfied the coljoctop 
that the reports of his subordinates had been in no wuse exaggerated. The 
people were every wdiere starving. The spring crops were on sandy, soils too 
scanty to be worth reaping, anrl the farmers allowed their hungry'cattle ,t6 
browse down the shrivelled stalks. With the autumn harvest of 1804 the 
famine abated. In remissions of land-tax it cost the administratioor over 
Bs. 96,000 ; but no records of lives lost or increased crime have been preserved. 

1 :Svpra pp, 32‘86. » See his Ptcaiures oj JJope,^ 
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The Jong delay of the rains excited fears of dearth in 1819, but a 
' ' Scarcities of iai9 timely fall in the end of September revived the drooping 
and 1S25-26. crops. Prices were for a time high, but the collector 

was directed to buy for export to less favoured districts Rs. 50,000 worth of 
grain. In 1825-26, again, the drought, which had already afflicted more 
western districts, found its way into Bareilly. A fresh settlement of land 
revenue was impending, and while throwing land out of cultivation with % 
view of reducing assessments, the landlords wore rack-renting their tenants. 
The autumn crop failed throughout the district, and prices rose high. A fall 
of rain towards the close of January dissipated the heavy gloom of despair that 
bad fallen on the peasantry of PilibhJt, but failed to raise hopes that the spring 
harvest in Bareilly proper would exceed three-quarters of the usual outturn. 
Prospects were reported in March as even worse. But judged by the revenue 
collections, the harvest cannot have been so bad as was expected. The Govern^ ; 
ment loss was limited to remissions of Rs. 22,269 in Pilibhit. 

The next drought was however more injurious, resulting in a severe 
famine. Five years of indifferent seasons were followed 
Fammca of 1837 2 d. ^ delay of rain in the summer of 1837. Agriculture 

was said to bo at a standstill, and the people on the point^of: starvation. Rob- 
beries of grain became frequent, and in August bread-riots combined with 
these crimes to fill the district jail. By the end of the year the autumn crop 
had been lost, and there was every chance of losing in Pilibhit the spring crop 
also. In the beginning of 1838 tho Governor-General (Lord Auckland) visited 
the district. He reported that the spring-crop was scanty, but that Bareilly 
and Rohilkhand generally had suffered less than the Dutib. Other facts con- 
firm his views, and show that a middling harvest must have been reaped. The 
district was not one of those which benefited by the charity of the Calcutta 
Relief Committee, and no remissions of revenue were found necessary. 


The famine of 1860-61 was in Bareilly a trifling scarcity ; but that scar- 
city is nevertheless remarkable as the first in which relief 

Scarcity of 1860-61. ^ i ^ i j a r 

measures on the modern principle were adopted. A few 
showers late in July, 1860, excited hopes which were crushed by succeeding 
months of drought The autumn crop failed, and the parched earth held out 
no better prospects for that of the spring. Signs of distress appeared amongst 
the poorer classes, and between October and tbe end of January small doles of 
food and blankets were distributed by Government. In February relief-works 
and poothouses of the kind already described in tbe Budaan and Bijnor notices 
were opened ; and during the same month 15,378 persons were relieved at a 
cost of Rs. 921, But the w^orst was past. By the middle of March the spring 
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crop agtua promised Hs usual ontturu, and prices fell. A fair harvest was 
eventually garnered ; but the influx of starving paupers from other districts 
postponed the closing of poorhouses until the end of July. The people relieved 
had by that time amounted to 146,129. The expanditure, which had reached 
Rs. 9,024, was more than covered by tho funds contributed in equal shares by 
Government and local charity, fiosides the sum thus spent on poorhousesji' 
Hs. 9,355 were in this district and Budaun paid to 91,651 able-bodied' 
labourers employed on the Bareilly and Uuthras read. Tho land-revenue was 
collected without remissions, and throughout the scarcity a high standard of 
order was maintained. The number of gang-robberies was normal ; but while 
thefts became less frequent, housebreakings increased. 

Drought was again the cause of grave alarm in August, 1868. The rains 
ITsmlne of jsss succeeding month served to save the autumn crop ; 

but tho exportation of grain to less fortunate districts raised, 
prices, and threw into actual distress those who are always on the verge ot 
hunger. Belief works were opened with the close of the year, and tho spring 
crop became the subject of anxious attention. Hopes fell with tho attacks of 
frost and white-ants, to rise with bounteous showers of winter rain. In Feb- 
ruary, 1869, howfiVef, the prospects were reported good, and hailstorms in 
March were too late to prevent the harvesting of a three-quarter crop. In the 
latter month, and again in May, the Local Belief Committee were withheld 
only by the advice of tho collector from closing tho poorhouses which' hsd 
been opened towards the end of January. The relief-works on tlie Bisalpur 
and Puranpur road, where tho daily attendance of paupers had waned to 176, 
were actually closed with the termination of June. But the slow exportation 
of grain had been doing its work. Stocks wore depleted, and a sudden and 
alarfting rise of prices was the consequence. Relief-works were re-opened on 
the 28th of July, and crowded next day by hungry thousands. The congrega- 
tion of such large bodies at Bareilly was held objectionable on sanitary grounds, 
and the poor who flocked in from tho surrounding country were sent back to 
work on the district roads. Tho municipjility of Bareilly suspended octroi 
duties on corn until its price should fall to 10 sers tho rupee. Two officers of 
great local experience (Messrs. Inglis, O.S.I., and Sapte, C.B.) were deputed 
to report on tho dearth ; but matters had mended before their ink was dry. 
The bursting of the rains .on the 29th July raised the spirits of the people, and 
although prices rose steadily for exactly a month afterwards, no Ws were 
entertained for the autumn crop. From the beginning of September prices fell 
and by October the pressure may bo said to have ceased. Relief-works were 
closed in the last third of October, and poorhouses on the 12th of December. 



The relief-works just mentioned were divided intb district and special* 
The former were Hraited solely to the construction and re- 
pe at*o a . district roads. The latter comprised 15 works of 

"^inore varied nature^ includinf^ labour on the Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway, 
employment at the central jail, restoration of the dam on the Jui near 
Bareilly, drainage and” levelling jobs in that city itself, and the construction of 
the Biyfib&ni tank. The daily avehage* of persons relieved during the famine, 

and the total cost of their relief, may be thus detailed : — 

Av6r*jge Total ccst 

daily attendance, hs. 

Early relief-works on the Bisalpur and Purauptir road ... •'^22 10 679 

Special relief-works ... ... ... 3 7 6 27,807 

District roads ... ... ... ... 676 4.646 

Gratuitous relief at poorho uses ... ••• 32S J 1.142 

“4999 6 4.873 “ 

The expenditure was met by Government and municipal grants, anallot* 
mentfrom the Central Relief Committee at Allahabad, and local contributions. 
The wages on the works were reduced to the lowest scale compatible with bare 
subsistence, 'und the relief given at the poorhouses took the form of cooked 
rations.^ It is perhaps hardly necessary to remark that only those unable to 
labour on the relief-works were admitted to the poorhouses. 

In the latter establishments it was observed that lunacy and ulceration 
«of the cornea, ending, if not promptly checked, in blindness, were the common 
results of prolonged starvation. The follo\^ing table shows the prices of grain 


daily attendance, 
322 
3 7.6 
676 
.326 


1 

Month and years. 

September, 1868 ... 


October 

„ ... 


November 

,, ••• 

• «« 

December 

,, ... 


January, 

1869 ... 

... 

February 

If ... 


March 

ft ••• 

*•> 

April 

ft ... 

••• 

M.y| 

,, ... 

• 94 

June 

»f ••• 


July 

I# ••• 


August 

tf ' ... 


September 



October 

fi ••• 


November 

„ ... 

... 


Amovnt of grain purchasable for one rupee* 


c. S. c., S. c. S c. S. c S. c. IS. c. S. c. 

September, 1868 ... ... 15 0 12 8 13 2 SO 0 21 14 26 0 20 6 18 12 

October „ ... I3 2 1 1 4 16 0 I7 8 I7 4 IS 12 16 14 16 4 

November » ... a 4 10 16 18 12 13 12 16 0 18 12 14 1 1 16 16 

December •• — 10 16 10 To 13 12 1 3 2 16 0 16 0 12 8 13 12 

Janoerj, 1869 ... ... ll 9 il 4 4 6 13 12 '7 8 16 14 <3 2 14 6 

February „ ... ... io 12^10 10 !9 3 12 3 13 12 )6 0 11 14 12 8 

March „ ... ... 15 16 10 6 12 8 12 8 14 6 29 8 16 14 II 4 16 0 

April „ ... ... 16 15 ;0 0 11 4 12 B 16 0 21 4 *4 6 11 4 16 9 

May) „ ... ... 16 10 10 0 12 8 12 8 5 0 20 0 13 2 10 0 i6 4 

June 12 3 8 12 7 13 9 6 8 2 16 10 11 4 S 2 13 2 

July „ ... 9 1 7 8 I 8 12 tf 12 5 8 10 10 8 7 7 8 9 6 

August „ ... 8 7 7 13 7 8 2 8 10 0 0 10 8 2 5 0 8 7 

September „ ... ... 8 2 7 8 6 4 6 0 15 0 11 4 8 7 6 0 7 8 

October „ ... ... 7 U 14 17 8 16 U IS 0 10 0 8 12 ... 6 4 

November „ ... ... I 8 4} 11 14 18 12 17 3 21 0 7 8 6 4 18 2 8 12 


^ The Bcale of wages was fixed by the Government of India at 1) annas far men, 1 anna 
for women, and \ anna for children ; the scale of food at * 

16 oz, of flour and 4 of vegeiablei for adults, 

" '9 If „ 2 „ „ children over 10 years old, 

• IP If 2 H «. .. under 
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On tbe increase of crime and decrease of revenue collections the famine - 
bad but trifling effect. No record exists’ of the lives it destroyed. " 

Of the distress and even famine caused by d^otive rains in 1877-78 a • 

_ . detailed official narrative remains to bo written. * 

Famine of 1S7 7-78. 

autumn crop almost completely failed, but the spring out-" 
turn was exceptionally good. Belief- works were opened on the 14th September, ' 
1877, and poorhouses two days earlier. The former were closed on the 16th ^ 
April 1878; the latter are still (March, 1879) open. 


Mineral products. 


The districts of a great alluvial plain have seldom much to show in the 
way of mineral products, and Bareilly is no exception to the 
rule. The little stone used in its buildings is obtained 
elsewhere. That of which the Bhitaura monument is constructed came from 
Mirzilpur, and the stone required for mortar-mills is imported from Agra and 
Dehli. Brick-clay can, of course, bo procured on the spot. 

The nodular limestone known as kankar is comparatively scarce. In 
quantities that repay excavation, it is found only at Fateliganj East, at one oiS 
two places between Bareilly and Bhojupura, at one village between Jah^Lnabad 
and Richha, and at Chhura on the border between Bi'salpur and Faridpur par- 
ganahs. Kankar serves as a material for two purposes — the metalling of roads 
and burning of lime for mortar. Its cosfrwhen used for the former purpose has 
been shown in the Budaun notice.^ About 20 maunds of the kind fit for lime- 
burning can bo obtained for Rs. 4 or 5. Lime is burnt also from the oozo 
formed of lacustrine shells \sipi), and could formerly be dug in excellent 
quality from the basin of the Ramganga, at Karpia and Ithanpura, in Faridpur. 
But the supply from the latter source is almost exhausted. 


PART III. 

Inhabitants, institutions, and history of the district. 

The first attempt to number the people of Bareilly was made between 

Mr Boulderson’g 1830, when Mr, Bouldorson, in revising the assess-i* 

of ment under Regulation VII. of 1822, took also a census of 

412 villages from almost every pargana of the distrioft; 

On a total area of 205,170 acres ho found a population of 104,166 souls, or 325 

to the square mile ; but his calculations were limited to the rural districts, and 

took no count of towns.^ The first regular census, that of 

1847^ gives for the parganas which now constitute thtf 

1 Supra pp. 36-^7, trhero the price of brick aad other buildlDg materials is also shown. 
A. S. JBeo.) Ill*, 475. ,4' ' ' . 


partial census 
IS 38-30. 


Census of 1847. 
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district a total population of 1,108,940 persons, or about 452 to tbe (statute)* 
square mile. There were 867,172 Hindus, of whom 211,609 followed occupa- 
lions unconnected with a^icuUova. The Musalmdns numbered 248,606 souls, 
of whom 110,318 were engaged in cnlti ration. There were 3,494 villages or 
townships, of which 4 had over 5,000 inhabitants, The latter were Bareilly 
*(92,208), Pilibhit (25,152), Bisalpur (7,245), and Aonla (7,649)i The town 
population therefore amounted to 132,254, or 11‘9 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation. This enumeration was effected on somewhat crude principles, and the 
numbers of male and female inhabitants were not recorded separately. 

The next general census took place in 1853, and showed a total population 
of 1,316,830, with a density of 527‘4 to the square mile. The 
Crasua of 1853. total area of the district, estimated at 1,570,311 acres in 
1847, has in 1853 risen to 1,596,496 acres, but the difference may be due to 
more accurate measurement in the latter year. The population was thus dis- 
tributed 



Agbicultorists. 

NoN-iaElCULTUBIBTS. 

Total, 
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V 

Ph 
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M 
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Male. 

1 

0) 

a 

Q) 

Pm 

1 

tao 

< 

* *» 

!•= 

1 ' 
o 

Hindus 

446.807> 

364,963 

101,765 

91,738 

830.760 

193,487 

1,024,247 

Musalmfins ... 

68,795 

62,450 

81,902 

79,436 

131,245 

161,888 

292,688 

Total ... 

614>e0d 

447,403 

183,657 

171,168 

962,006 

854,828 

1,816,830 


, ](n these calculations the parganabs since transferred to the Tardi have 
again been excluded. It will be seen that in six years the population had 
increased by, 207,890. Of the 3,184 villages and townships, 3,152 had less 
4han 1,000, 165 between 1,000 and 5,000, and 5 over 5,000 inhabitants. THa 
- population of the city of Bareilly amounted to 111,332, of Pilibhit to 26,760, 
^ Bisalpur to 8,902, and of Aonla to 8,981. And a fresh town, Shiupuri, 

* Uiilikc Stfcceeding numerstioni, tbia censna adopted for ita calcn1attons'‘SI)a£eo^raphical 
mile of 847*3 acres. Itineludod letorngfor flreparganas since troi^jteiced to the 
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with 8,98i inhabitantd, appears on the list of those containing oper 5,(}0Q 
souls. 

The penultimate census, that of 1865, showed a distinct improvement in 
CeniM of 1865 method over both its predecessors. Details ns to CAstea 
and occupations, the proportion of children to adults, and 
other matters, were taken foif the first time. The returns showed, however, 
an increase of 3,066 in the total population, which was now distributed as 
follows: — 




Agrioultubal. 
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NoK-AG ItICU LTUa A L. 
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i 
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-t-* 

g 

O 

Males, 

Females, 

■ 

Males, 

Females^ 

■ 

Religion. 

Adults. 

Boys. 

Adults. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Adults. 

CQ 

t>a 

O 

PQ 

Adults. 

Girls. 

. 2 

Hin. 

374,669 

162,224 

280,453 

140,460 

807,736 

94,629 

60,638 

63,742 

45,864 

274.663 

1,032,459 

dus. 












Mnsal- 

39,600 

23,849 

34,623 

20,616 

118,689 

5S,I97 

34,764 

66,465 

18*870 

160,286 

298,873 

milns 1 


1 


• 






- 


Total 

3U,169 

186,073 

266,078 

161,065 

926,885j 

152,726 

86,301 

139,197 

77,724 

454,949 

1,381,834 


military, 1,557 Europeans, and 14 Eurasians. ^ The population to tbo square 
mile was returned as 582. Bareilly city is returned as containing 105,649,*' 
Pilibhit 27,907, Aonla 9,947, and Bisalpur 9,005 inhabitants. But Sbiuputi has 
been displaced by Neoria Huaainpur, with a population of 5,339 inhabitants. ’ 
It remains to notice the statistics collected at the census of '’1872. As 

CensMof 1872 . perfect yet obtained, these statistics 

deserve greater detail than those of former, ennineratiolu,^,^^ 
and the following table therefore shows the population for each,' pargana ' 

‘ Thi» la8t^^d^e is altogether inadequate, and ahoira that many iSurasiani must haVs^ ' 
entered themseiyes as Europeans. • . - ' 
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separately. The total munber of fiindds was 1,197,583, and of MtisHmtf' 
308,682. 


Pargana. 

Hindus. 

Muhambtadans and otuerg 
NOT Hindus. 

* Total, 

1 ^ 

P« 

■1 

c3 • 

o 3 

a| 
§ ^ 

Up to \ 6 If ears. 

Adults, 

Up to 15 years 

.| Adults, 

*3 

i 

§ 

1 


,2 

*3 

i 

i4 

*3 



*3 

9a 

Rarer 


41,010 

34,496 

63,721 

64,655 

17,411 

16,316 

27,181 

25,641 

149,328 

130108 

893 

/ North Sarauli, 

8,066 

6,731 

10,221 

9,^^02 

4,447 

],*I3 

1,886 

1,740 

21,570 

l9,o76 

•581 

* 1 Ajaon 

... 

8,077 

2,369 

3,469 

3,410 

692 

681 

831 

723 

7,629 

7,083 

705 

i Mirganj 

or 

8,052 

6,692 

10,118 

9,4(3 

1,822 

1,554 

2,280 

2, *62 

22,272 

19,821 

679 

i Shahi. 













Ghaumahia 

• • > 

7,586] 

6,099 

9,696 

8,742 

2,891 

2,490 

3,840 

3 586 

23,628 

*0,857 

483 

Naw&bganj 

•j • 

23,49:1 

' 19,639 

30,683 

1 27,295 

8,4* 1 

4,473 

7,026 

6,246 

66,623 

57,668 

660 

Hichha 

••• 

15,861 

12,985 

21,040 

16,598 

6,164 

6,275 

8,070 

7,603 

61,155 

44,3«1 

665 

Pilibhft 

• •• 

20,066 

17,225 

*7,108, 

24,240 

6,31* 

4,677 

6.852 

7.055 

69.338 

63,197 

601 

dahanabad 


14,623 

12,045 

19.079 

16,331 

6,987 

6,127 

7,684 

7,190 

47,278 

40,693 

473 

Paridpur 

t*« 

23.826 

19,237 

83,171 

27,537 

3,624 

3,067 

6,032 

4,317 

65,653 

64,168 

479 

Aoula 


15,635 

12,744’ 

20.600 

18,670 

2,722 

2,408 

3,934 

3,700 

42,891 

37,522 

628 

S^outh Sarauli, 

6,938 

5.076 

8,294 

7,521 

1,562 

1,353 

2,14) 

2,166 

17,937 

16,116 

668 

.t^aneha 


11,043 

9,810 

14.008 

12 991 

2,292 

1,978 

2,879 

2,719 

30,828 

26,998 

696 

Balia 

• « « 

4,986 

4,144 

50,01 

6,989 

601 

437 

749 

648 

12 787 

11,2)3 

647 

Puranpur 

«•< 

17,809 

14,828 

23,964 

2t>,736 

1,941 

1,643 

2,830 

2,808 

46,544 

39.515 

183 

NirsAwan 

« • « 

3,536 

2,927 

4,368 

4,146 

1,609 

1,340 

1,934 

1,94) 

11,632 

10,354 

647 

Bisalpur 


42,239 

35,536 

58,114 

49.631 

4,660 

8,847 

6.377 

5,234 

m,390 

94,148 

655 

Sabar 


6,827 

4,908 

7,678 

7,169 

2.228 

1,998 

8,763 

2,945 

13,496 

16,916 

656 

Total 


271908 ! 

226,891 

372,518 

3*6,266 

68,2^6 

58,772 

94,441 

87,656 j 

1 

806,913 ' 

710488 

636 


rhe table just given shows that Hindu males in 1872 nuraborod 64*4,426, or 
>8‘8 per cent, of the entire Hindu population ; while the number of Hindu 
females was 553,157, or 46*2 per cent, of that population. In the same manner 
he Musalmfia males amounted to 162,278, or 52’5 per cent., and the Mu^ul- 
ndmfemales to 146,404, or 47*5 per cent., of the total Musalman population. 
}r, taking the entire population, we find that there is a percentage of 53‘84 
nales to 46*16 females, and of 7879 Hindus to 21*21 Musalindns. 

Statistics relating to bodily infirmities were collected for the first time in 

1872. They showed the existence in the district of 154 

iDflrmities. insane persons and idiots (48 females), or 702 per 10,000 

)f the population;* 410 deaf and dumb (81 females), or 2*7 per 10,000^ 4,546 

Dlind (2,261 females), or 29*9 per 10,000; and 421 lepers (47 females), or 2*7 

peir 10,000. Age statistics were collected at the same time, and for what they 

may be worth are given in the following table. As Indian country-folk rarely 

' Now amalgamated into one talisfl and pargana, Mfrgnnj. * Insaaes and idiots are 

separately shown by the census, but have here been lumped together. It is impoBiibie that 
the enuoa^f atom could have distiuguished between the two classes. 
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know their own ages, approximate correctness was all that the enumerator could 
hope for : — 



Hindus, 

Musalmdns, 

Total population* 


m 

Percentage in totar 
Hindu males. 

Females. 

Percentage in total 
Hindu females. 

fB 

'c3 

Percentage in total 
Musalman males. 

Females. 

Percentage in total 
Mus^alman females. 

m 

la 

Percentage in total 
population. 

Females. 

3 - 

.9 • 
Si>-§ 

I"! 

I 8. 

Jp to 1 year ... 

30,432 

6-6 

35,423 

6*4 

9,226 

6*6 

9,304 

6 8 

^64,673 

6*6 

41, *49 

6*8 

Jetween 1 and 6 

94,056 

14 4 

87,292 

!57 

28,350 

14 

22,380 

16*2 

117,439 

14*5 

109,709 

16 6 

» ® 

100,177 

16*6 

76,9:3 

13*9 

26,095 

15 4 

19,455 

13*2 

126,292 

15*6 

96,466 

13*1 

„ 12 „20 

114,224 

17*7 

89,632 

16 2 

29,077 

17 9 

24,582 

16*7 

143,34) 

17*7 

114,324 

16 0 

„ 20 „ SU 

118,276 

183 

99,959 

180 

30,666 

18*8 

26,981 

18*4 

249,032 

18'4 

126,977 

ISHJ, 

„ 30 „ 40 

82,221 

12*7 

69,896 

12 5. 

20,490 

12*6 

17,922 

1*2*2 

103,7 J3 

12*7 

87,332 

18*8 

„ 40 „ 50 

64,510 

8*4 

47 912 

86 

13,277 

8*1 

i2,gos 

St 

1 67,796 

j 

8 4 

60,829 

8*6 

„ 60 „ 60 

29,396 

4 5 

28,146 

5*0 

7,841 

4*5 

7,003 

6*3 

36,741 

4*6 

36,053 

6*0 

ibove CO years... 

16,13 

2 3 

18,486 

3*3 

3,758 

2*3 

4,969 

3*3 

18,895 

2*3 

23,459, 
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Qitidu castes* 


It is a relief to turn from these dry statistics to the more fascioating 
subject of Hindu castes. Distributing the population into 
four classes, the census shows 74,442 Brahmans (33,874 
emales) ; 44,669 Rajputs (17,951 females) ; 30,726 Baniyas (14,545 females), 
ind 1,04-5,746 persons as belonging to the other castes” (486,787 females). 
Manu’s fourfold division of Hindu society into Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, 
md Sudras, was once universally recognized as an historical truth. But the 
iwo latter classes do not exist in the present day, and it has gradually come to 
56 denied that they ever existed at all. The census classification may, therefore,. 
D 0 regarded as the best possible under the circumstances. The two imaginary 
pastes of Vaisya and Sudra,” writes Mr. Growse, have been expunged altoge- 
ther ; and after the three well-defined groups of Brfihman, Th4kur, and Baniya^, 
all the remainder have been thrown together as miscellaneous.” 

The Puranic legend which at creation conjures Brahmans from the h^ad ‘ 
of Brahma is sufficiently familiar. Such members of the 
caste as are too shrewd to assert the truth of tffis fablo 
trace their descent from seven great saints, Bhrigu, Angirah, Atrl, Viswamitra) 


Brahmani. 


Kasyap, Vashisht, and Agastih. But a yet more sensible tradition is that 
which divides the original Brahman settlers of India into Gaurs or colonists 
of Hindustan, and DrAviras or colonists of the Dakkhan* Each of these great 
races has five subdivisions. 

By the census, the Brahmans of Bareilly are classed as without distinction 
; (53,665), Kananjiyas (13,479), Gaurs (7,766), SArasvat (1,318), and miscella- 
neous. The Kanaujiyas, Gaurs, and Sarasvats supply three out of the five 
Gaur tribes. More searching analysis might have sifted minor subdivisions 
from the long roll of the undistinguished. The preceding census (1865) found 
ill the district 824 MahabrAhmans and a few Kashmiris and Tagas. It is hardly 
likely that the two former classes can have dwindled altogether away. Other 
inferior Brahman races, such as Bhats and Bohras, have perhaps rightly been 
included amongst the other castes.” Some account of the Kanaujiyas will, 
as already promised, be given in the Farukhabad notice. It must here suffice 
to remark that Sir H. Elliot makes a line drawn southwards through parga- 
nahs Riciiha, NawAbgauj, Karor, aud Faridpur, the boundary between the 
Kanaujiya and Sanddh subdivisions of this tribe* Of Sanddhs the census 
gives no separate estimate ; but it is explained that the small ^^miscellaneous 
class is composed of Sanddhs and Pandes. The former have been described 
m the Budaun notice the latter is a mere honorary title borne by many 
Brahman clans. For an account of the Gaurs and Sarasvats the reader is 
referred to preceding notices.^ 

Of a piece with the fable which extracted Brahmans from Brahma’s head 
was that which extracted Kshatriyas or Chhatris from his 
Rijputs. arm. The legends of the Rdjputs or modern Chhatris assert 

that their race was anciently divided into two co-ordinate branches, tho Solar 
(Siirajbansi) and Lunar (Chandrabansi, Sombansi). To these were added at a 
later epoch the four fire-tribes (Agnikul), the Pramdrs, Chauhdns, Solankbis, and 
Parihdrs, who, whoa their origin has boon cleared of the marvellous, soem to 
have been mercenary troops called in by the Brahmans to assist them in the 
extirpation of Buddhists, From these three stocks, solar, lunar, and fiery, 
were at lait compounded the 36 royal races. To some branch of one or other 
of these races most Rdjputs claim to belong. The following paragraph itali- 
cizes those clan^ which occur by name in Tod’s list of the royal tribes: — 

The Rdjputs are divided into Chauhdns (9,950), Katehriyas (8,652)^ 
Jangharas (6>611), Rdthors (3,163), Gaurs (2,730), Shidbansis (2,292), Bais 
(1,358>, Gautams (824), without distinction (3,542), and miacellauepus. In the 
' Supra f p. .4®.* . •For Gaurs see Gazetteer, IL, 892-3 (Aligarh) j and IIL, 2SS st 

r ^7. (Meerut). For Sdraavats, 1II.| 494 (Muzaffarnagar). 
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Chauh&na. 


latter class are included tlie following small tribes Bhadauriya, Thfipa, Bar-- 
g'&jary Bdohhal, Kachhwdka, Kathiya, Sakarwdr^ Ponwdr or Pram&r, Chandel, 
Kisyap^ Jddon or Yadubansi, Nikumbh, Sengarh, Tomar^ Sawant, Raikawar, 
Kinwar, Rawat, Gohil^ Solankhi^ Bundel, and Qahlot, 

A long account of the genuine Chauhdns, and a shorter sketch of their 
spurious namesakes in Rohilkhand, have been given else-^ 
where.^ Many of the Chauhans in this district, aild especially 
in its southern parganahs, may well belong to the former class. There is a 
group of 84 Chauhan villages (fihavjrdsi) on the common border of Bareilly and 
Budaun^ and the colonists were very probably true Chauhdns from Etah, which 
adjpins Budaun. The inhabitants of these villages trace their descent from 500 
ancestors who entered Rohilkhand under Nandhar Deo and Qandhar Deo about 
1500 or 1550 A.D. Settling first in Kot Salbdhan, they expelled the Bhllsfrom 
Bisaul), and spread thence over Aonla. 

The Katehriyas derive their name from Katehr, a tract which includes 
the greater part of Rohilkhand ; and Katohr in all probabi- 
lity owed its title to the Katehr or kather soil described 
above.^ Who the Katehriyas were before they entered Rohilkhand is hardly 
clear. But Mr. Sherring allies them to the Gaurs, and says that in this part 
of India the two tribes seem to dwell side by side. General Cunningham 
believes that the Katehriyas ejected the Bdchhals from Katehr not earlier than 
1174 A. D, From the south-eastern corner of Katehr they perhaps did eject 
the Bdchhals^ ; bub Mr. Moens denies that the Bachbals over held sway in this 
district. The Katehriyas, he asserts, expelled not the Bachbals, but the Bhuin- 
hars^ and Ahfrs. His theory is based on the following traditions of the Kuteh- 
rfyas themselves : — ; 

It is said that when Prithvirdj Chauhdn was reigning at Delhi, and Jai- 
chand Rdthor at Kanauj, his foes forced Bhimsen, a Rdjput of the royal Suraj- 
banal race, to fly from Benares. The exile settled in Katehr, ejected the Ahirs 
from Lakhnor,® and extended his rule into Aonla . From him are descended 


the Katehriyas. As Prithviraj and Jaichand are both historical characters, over- 
thrown by Shahab-ud-din in 1193 und 1194 respectively, the legend so far * 

^ Gazetteer, III , 545 to 557 ; supra pp. 286 and 287. * Pajje 148, article on pargana 

BisaoH. “The country around noliilkhand/’ writes Mr, White way in the Calcutta in' 

divided by the people into ditfereat mulks or countries. The highland on the fight bank of tlia* 
Gauges is mulk ruTtefra ; the valley of the Ganges itself is mulk Khddir i to this succeeds the 
sandy soil on the left bank of the river, mulk BMr. This mulk Bhur stretches for some distance 
away from the river, and is succeeded by the mulk Katehr , while beyond the Rfimganga lies 
mulk Taffli.” * The Shahjah^npur traditions justify that idea. See Censas Report of 

1865, Vol, I , Appendix B, < By these Bhuinhirs is probably intended neither the KCijpQt f 
nbr theguast-Br&hnian tribe so called. Bhuiuhar is the name of an aboriginal race still exist- 
ing in Chutia Nigpnr, and perhaps in the adjoining South Mirzapur. the race may have ^ 
Bhihars, Bhils, and Bhars, whose name its own resembles, » Now Shihftbadi 
m the R&mpur territory. 






ntya immigra> 

^ / . . . *M Kean, iho grandson who sncceeded Bhfm- 

Oiti T>X!» rpL* 


^-JS- .k *k *“? •“j**”®® This measure was one of 

v|^ ra h«r than loyal regard, for it seems that Fesri was either before or 
iltenranls conoemod in the theft of some olei)hatits from Lis new lord para- 
monnt.' After the conquest of Mahoba (1184) Prithvhdj sent against him a 
force whicli ho defeated. Struggles with the Muslim conquerors prevented his 
descendants from extending their dominions until tlie beginning of the fifteenth 
century, when they crossed the Ramganga, extenninatod the Ahirs and Bhiim- 
Mrs, and annexed the country between that river and the Deoha. Another 
tale recounts the iiumigratiou of two Benares brothers, Bijainij and Ajainy, 
who settling at Pipli conquered the Bhuinhars and slew their Riija in 1339. 
The fondness of the Kateliriyas for connecting their namo with Kathiawar 
^ Las been already noticed and it is not surprising, therefore, to hear that 
Ajainij wont on a pilgrimage to Dwarkansith and established his rule in that 
country. A third tradition, not mentioned by 3Ir. Moons, is that the Katoh- 
riyas were led into Katolir by two Ihijputs from Tirhiit, — Ruja Kharak and 
Edo Havi, who were deputed by Timiir (1398) to destroy tlie Alurs.^ It is 
contrary to all w'O know of Timur to suppose that ho would liavo employed 
Hindus on such an errand ; but the now ruined Sliisligarli family trace their 
descent from Kharak. The net result of all these traditions is that the Kateh- 
riyas were originally settled down-country, in Benares and Bihar ; that they 
travelled up the Diiaband invaded Rohilkhand from the west, ejecting the abori- 
ginal tribes; and that their first wave of invasion, towards the close of the 
twelfth century, was followed by others until the close of the fourteenth. 

The Jangharas are a branch of the Totnars or Tuars, and according to 
Sir H. Elliot seem to have expelled the Kateliriyas from 

Jangli raa. south-eastern Rohilkhand. Their manner of deriving their 
name, and the legend of their entering the country under one Dhapu Dham, 
have been mentioned in the article on parganah Salimpiir.^ The Jangharas of 
this district assert that, led by one Hansrdj, their ancestors ejected the Gwdlas 
from Khera Bajherain 1388. Pressing northwards into Bisalpur, under a chief 
named Mahrup Sah, they in 1403 captured the forts of Madra and Chiti (Intgfion) 
from the Abirs, and Karcli and Marauri from the Bliils. In 1570 their chief, 
Eao Basant Sdh, founded Deoria on lands wrested from the Banjdras, and 

' Bareilly settlement report, p 22. ^Svpra,pp. 44,45. * Census Report of 

1865, Kharak and Ilnri, the Kharfju and Har of tho Musalmin chroniclers, wero^ as wo slioll' 
afictwaids sec, historical characters. * ^upra, pp, 212*13. 
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expelled tbe Bhils from Garha Khera. They now occupied and populated the 
whole of Bfsalpur ; for at the time of their occupation that tract is said to have 
been a forest, interspersed only with a few Bhll and Ahfr strongholds. The 
tribe is divided into Bhur and Tardin Jangharas, or Janghdras of the sandy 
and marshy countries. The Bhdrs rank first, as the Tarfifns have adopted 
the practice of karao^ or morganatic marriage with their deceased brother’a 
wives. 

The Eathors have received their measure of notice elsewhere.^ They are 
^ in this district confined chiefly to the northern parganahs, 

which, according to their own traditions, their chief, Sardp 
Singh, colonized and cleared of forest some ten generations ago. As to the 
Gaurs, they probably, like the Gaur Brahmans, originated from the ancient king-* 
dom of which Sravasti was the capital. Colonel Tod has woven a wild romance 
of speculations on this subject, suggesting that the clan is descended from the 
same stock as the Afghdn kings of Ghor, and so on. In the North-West Pro- 
vinces Gaurs are divided into three classes — Bhat Gaur, B&man Gaur, and 
Chamar Gaur, names probabl}*' derived from some intercourse with Bhdts, 
Brahmans, and Chamdrs, A fourth class of Katohriya Gaurs, whoso name is 
fantastically assigned to their descent from a Katheri or carpenter, is some- 
times added. But it may bo doubted whether these Katehriyas are Gaurs at all.^ 
About the Shiubansi genealogies Mr. Stack kindly undertook somo 
enquiries, but was unable to discover anything of value. 

A strip of land between Ganges and Mahiiwa rivers, in the adjoining 
district of Budaun, is called Baiswara, or the Bais country. 
But the best known tract of that name is the Oudh Bais- 
W'dra, said to have been acquired by the Bais in dowry from the Gautams. 
From Dundiakhera^ in the latter most Bais profess at one time or another to 
have come. The most aristocratic subdivision of their clan is the Tilokchandi 
of Dundiakhera, of which a branch is located in Budaun, and perhaps in 
this district also. But there are, besides the Tilokchandi, three hundred 
and sixty other subdivisions, the descendants of Sdlivdhana by as many 
wives. ' 

The Gautams, to whom the Bais owe, as just mentioned, their richset 

^ ^ domain, claim descent from the royal race of Chandrabansi. 

Gantains. 

Though almost universally allowed, this claim is doubtful. 
And the Gautams themselves do not much strengthen its credibility by a 
story which derives them from the marriage of a Gautam Brdhraan named * 

^ Gazetteer, III., 66 ^ 6ec Cawnporc District and 

IVMtern ProwirtCM, art. “Gaur R&jpat.’' *On the Ganges; in the Unao district, and jUBt 

opposite lShiar6jpur q£ Cawnpore. 
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Ingi Rikh with a Gahrwdr princess of Kanaiij. The capital of the wide terri- 
tory which tradition assigns thorn was Argal in pargana Kora of Fatehpur. A 
EAja of Argal had the misfortune to offend, in ante-Muslim times, a Rdja of 
Dehli. The latter attempted revenge by seizing the wife of the former on 
a pilgrimage to Praydg (Allahabad). But a rescue was effected by Bais pil- 
grims^ under one Bhao Singh, who w^as thereon invited to Argal and married a 
kinswoman of the Raja. In a moment of weakness and generosity the Raja 
offered as dowry all the villages whoso names the bride could pronounce without 
drawing breath. She had already named 1,440, when the Raja’s son, seeing his 
heritage slipping from him, seized her by the throat and prevented further 
utterance. These 1,440 villages, all on the left bank of the Ganges, constituted 
what was afterwards known as Baiswara. The story is concurred in by 
both Bais and Gautanis. The antiquity which it confers on the Gautams, 
and a passage from Burnouf,* suggested to Sir II. Elliot ’that the clan 
are perhaps descendants of the celebrated Shakyas, a warrior family, who 
may all, like their most distinguished member,^ have borne the name of 
Gautam. 

Some of the Miscellaneous” Rajput races mentioned by tlio census have 
been described elsewhere. The remainder must await description in the 
notices on districts where they are something more than minor tribes. But 
it may bo remarked that the local legends of the Bundelas, if correctly given 
in the census report of 1865, are altogether apocryphal. The weight of 
tradition is, as already pointed out/ in favour of the theory that Bundelas 
are illegitimately descended from the royal race of Qahrwdr, and that their 
ancestor came from the low hills of Kantit or Khairigarh.® Here, however, 
they are derived from Jaswant, an illegitimate son of Dalfp, Raja of N&na- 
mau, in Oawnpore. Jaswant, it is said, had two sons, Binda and Batidi. 
Both were adventurous spirits, and sought their fortunes in what is now 
Bundelkhand ; the former founding Banda, and tho latter becoming the 
ancestor of the Bundelas. The name Binda or Vindhya is the only true 
note in tho story. It recalls tho spot (Bindachal) where hallowed hill 
almost needs hallowed river, and around which have been grouped, for 
seven centuries, all that Gahrw&rs hold most dear. A legend which places 
at Bind&chal the miraculous creation of tho first Bundela has been already 
given. 

^ The Bais were not perhaps pilgrims at all. For Salivdhana the Bais was king of Prathis- 
thana or Jhiisi, which stands on the north bank of the sacred confluence. ^ ® Poe koue ki, 
p. 809. 8 The founder of the Buddhist faith. ^ Gazetteer, I., 19-28. where the 

history of this tribe is very fully givea, ® Contiguous parganahs in Mirzapur and 

Allahtibad respectively. 
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The census returns Baniy^s as Agarw&las (9,728), Mahars (2,845), and 
miscellaneous. The last term includes many small castes — the Ghoai, Gindau- 
rill, Bdrasaini, Khandelw&l, Baranwdr, Silhatwar, Ummar, Satw&la, TinwAla, 
Gurer, Dirhamm&z, Kdartani, Manai, Kashmir, Chausaini, Kasaundhan, 
Audhiya, Mahesari, Dasa, Ptirbiya, Kasarwani, Gurwala, Oawal, Bishnoi, and 
Simali, The Agarwalas, who are probably the most wealthy trading class of 
those provinces, have received their notice elsewhere; and the local report on 
castes, furnished at the preceding census, is unable to trace the origin of tha 
Mahdrs.^ This, however,* matters less, because the commercial races with 
whom W'o are now dealing have never exercised any important influence on the 
history of the district or province. The same report makes Baniyds the irregu- 
lar progeny of one Bhu Dat, a Vaisya of TJrisa, who settled somewhere . ia 
Oudh, and is alleged to have opened the first banking-house in India.’' This 
tradition is, even if widely accepted, worthless. But it illustrates the tendency, 
nowhere more common than in India, to trace large heterogeneous masses of 
• men to a common ancestor. • 


The following list shows the names and numbers of tbo classes included 
in the other castes of the census return. It should bo noted, however, that 
many of the tribes here raentioiiod, as for instance the Juldhds, are for the most 


part Musalmans and not Hindus ; — 


Ahftr ... ... ... 17,895 

Ahir (cowherd) ... ... 47,238 

Arakh (hunter and fowler) ... 226 

Baheliya (ditto) ... 1,259 

Bairagi ... ... ... 1,472 

Banj6ra(traTelling merchant) ... 6,433 

Bansphor (bambu- worker) ... 397 

Barhai (carpenter) ... ... 21>,653 

Bari (maker of leaf- platters) ... 747 

Beldar (mattock- man) ... ... 10,488 

Bbaddri (aatroloKcr, soothsnycr) ... 1,724 

Bharbhuuja (grain-parcher) ... 13,513 

Bhit (minstrel) ... ... 2,143 

Bohra (usurer) ... ... 4 

Chak or Chik ... ... 66 

Cbam&r (carrier) ... 132,798 

Chipi (chintz-maker) ... ... 1,057 


Chunapaz (lime-burner).,. 2 

Darzi (tailor) ,,, 6,746 

Dhanuk ... ... 6,900 

Dhobi (washerman) ... 26,104 

Dhuna (cotton-cleancr) ... 65 

Dorn ... ... 17 

Dusadh ... ... loo 

Fakir ... ... 649^ 

Gadariya (shepherd) ... 23,464 

Qhosi (Muslim cowherd) 693 

Gosiin ... ... 6,169 

Gdjar ... ... 11,636 

Hajjam (barber) ... 22,301 

Halwdi (confectioner) • •• 97 

Jaiswdr ••t 241 

J4t ... M. 10,128 ' 

Jogi ... ... 667 


1 Considering the manner in which this report described other castes, the omission is not 
perhaps to be regretted. It informs us that the Mdhajans (whose Sanskrit name simply 
means great folk) are the illegitimate children of a man called Jin : hence called Mahajin.” 
The E4chhis (men of Kachh) are so named because one of their number “used to interlard his 
conversation with the word ke-achU,^* What ke-achU means is hardly clear ; but as gddSxr in 
Eindf means a sheep, it was unnecessary to trace the Gadariya or shepherd caste to an ancestor 
who fed his flocks on gadar or half-ripo fruit. When Siinskrit could have supplied him 
with such words as lubdhahat a huntsman, and dhdnushha^ a bowman, why should the 
writer inform ns that Lodhas were so called because they sold the wood of the Lodh tree, or 
Dhfinuks because descended from a sharp lad “ who got- the name of Dhaiiuk, which means 
iDtelllgence." He is mistaken, again, in thinking the name of the Pdsis (Sankrit pdMa, a uet> 
“ territorial, nor could he succeed in proving that “ the Kashmir pandits arc in reality 
K&yaths.’' The most surprising point of these errors is that they were made not by a 
foreigner, but by an educated native of the country. 
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Julaha (Muslim wearer) 


35 

M41i (gardener) ... ... 

61,976 

Kachi (market gardener) 


41.146 

Aleo ..f ... t.« 

7 

Kahlir (littcr-carrier) . . . 


63.495 

Mochi (cobbler) ... 

626 

Kalttl or Kalwar (distiller) 

. . . 

12,265 

Nat (acrobat) ... ... 

2.292 

Kamangar ... 

. . . 

80 

Nunia (saUpetre -worker) 

ift 

Kanjar (string-seller) ... 

... 

446 

Pasi (fowler and watchman) 

13,695 

Kasgar (plasterer) 

.. . 

32 

Patwa (neeklace-makcr) „• 

1,616 

Kayath (scribe) 


22,010 

Bamaia ... 

116 

Khagi 

'j • 

400 

Tlangrez (dyer) ... 

12 

Khakrob (sweeper) ... 

1.. 

18,875 

Rawa (cultivator) ... 

638 

Kbatik (pig and poultry breeder) 


Sadh or Sadhu 

398 

or Khali k ... 


4 563 

Saikalgar (metal-polisher) 

173 

Kliattri ... >.* 

... 

2,326 

Sauiasi 

30 

Khishtpaz (brickmaker) 


162 

Sikh (followers of Nanak Shah's religion) 203 

Kisan (cultivator) 

. . . 

122,667 

Sunar (metal Lnrgist) ,,, 

9,462 

Koli or Kori (Hindu weaver)] 


22, -^71 

Tamoli (botelnut-seller) 

1,236 

Kumhdr (potter) 

... 

7,7oO 

Tawaif (prostitute) 

92 

Kurmi (cultivator) 

... 

166,280 

Teli (oilman) 

28.271 

Xiodha ... ... 


43,374 

Tharu 

464 

Lohdr (blacksmith) 

, . . 

13.247 

Thathcra (brazier) 

186 

Miamar (builder) ... 

... 

1,368 




Many of the castes here named — the Aliars, Ahirs, Banjaras, Bhats, 
Gujars, Jilts, Khattris, and Rawiis — have boon already described in this volume. 
Many arc trades-guilJs which have been united into castes first by common 
occupation and afterwards by common ancestry others have by reason of* 
their occupation been severed from the ancient brotherhood. Tims, as usury, 
for instance, is deemed irreconcilcablc with priestly pretensions, the Brah- 
mans who practise it are becoming recognized as Bohras.^ There seems, 
indeed, little reason to imagine caste an institution of prehistoric crystalliza- 
tion. The rearrangement of old castes and formation of new ones is in 
progress to the present day. Classes thus formed in modern times cannot 
imfrequently be distinguished by the Persian names which they have thought 
proper to assume. The tailors have discarded their old Hindi title of eiiji for 
the new Persian title of darzi ; and this exchange may bo assigned to the fact 
that their gjuild has been largely recruited by Kayatlis, who were ashamed of 
the homely old name. In coarse of time the trade beoomes a caste, and the 
new trade title is entered in some census reports as that of a distinct tribe ; 
and this is especially the case where the old caste name is a mean one. The 
Miamdr, or Chunapaz, or even Moclii, seeks to forgot, under his now desigua-^ 
tion, that his grandparents were Charadrs.® 

In like manner the Bansphors seem really a branch of the sweeper (Kbfik- 
rob), and the Cbaks of the shepherd (Gadaria) oastc. The Khdgis are a branch 
of the spurious Chaubdns found in Bohilkbaud, and the Jaiswdrs may belong 
to several different tribes. The name was originally that of some inferior 

1 This was probably the origin of all castes, but the subject is too large for discussion 
here. ^ Ic should be remembered, however, that though Bome persons of Brshman 

flcHcent are Buhras, all liohras are not persons of Brahman descent. Had the latter been the 
caBc, the fiic^ could hardly have escaped the notice of the gloasarists, H, H. Wilspn nnd 
bir U. EUbt, 3 Sea Mr. Oro>Ysc’3 note on castes iu the census report of 1872. 
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J^don B^jputs, but has been adopted by subdivisions of the Baniyas, Obam&rs, 
DhAnuka, Kabdrs, Kaldls, Knrmis, Teh's, and other castes. It is usual amongst 
tlieso minor tribes to assert that they bare each seven subdivisions ; but inquiry 

„ just as usually increases that magic number. Thus the 

Chamara. j •' *=> 

Chamars of these provinces, while dividing their race 

into seven branches, appear to have ten ; — Aharwar, Azamgarhia or Birheria, 
Jaisw&r or Jaiswfira, Jatlot, Jutua, Jhusia, Kaiyan, Kori or Korchamra, Kuril 
or Dollar, and Sakarw&r. The Jatuaa and Jatlots are the chief subdivi- 
sions found in llohilkhand. The darkness of the Chamar s skin is proverbial : 

Kariijd Brahman^ ffor Ckamdr, 
in he sdth na uiariye pdr,^* 

That is do not cross a river in the same boat as a black Brahman or a fair 
Chamdr, for both are prodigies of evil omen.^ 

■ To the Bhaddri, Bhaddali, Bhadariya, Bhanreriya, Dakaut, Padia, Paria, 
Jotlshi or Joshi, some passing notice has been above allotted/^ He calls him- 
self a Brahman, and his trade is for tune- telling or astrology. Professor Wilson 
suggests that the name is derived from Sanskrit hhadraj auspiciousness ; but Mr. 
Sherring says the tribe is called Bhaddali because it follows the tenets of Bhad- 
dal. The planet Sanicluir or Saturn is the favourite deity of the Bbaddris; and 
hence Saturday is the f(5to day on which presents are expected from their’ 
clients. The name of Dakaut has probably no connection with the idea of 
cheating. It is more likely, as pointed out by Wilson,^ to be identical with 
Dakota or Dakocha, the title of a fortune-telling Southern Indian tribe which 
traces its origin to a Brahman father and Ahir mother. 

The names of the Dhanuks and Kamangars show them to have been res- 
pectively bowmen and makers of bows. The decline of archery has forced 
them into other pursuits. The Dii&nuk is often a village watchman, and the 
Kani&ngar as often a bone-setter. From the fact, perhaps, that the Indian 
centre bit is worked with a bow, Forbes translates Kamdngarvi^ ^^ono who makes 
holes.”^ The Lodhas are another tribe whose original occupation, as shown by 
their name, has passed from them. They were once hunters, and are now 
agricultural labourers. But it seems that they were till quite lately connected, 
as woodcutters, rather with the forest than the field.^ Mr. Sherring classes . 
them as a subdivision of the Nunids* The Meos, Musalmdns of Rajput origin., 
were once a dominant race in the DuAb, though here too few to justify desorip- 

tion. The Ram&ias are almost equally insignificant. 

1 BUiot’fi Races oftke AVTF. art. “ Chamar.” Here wc have the old idea of avoiding a 
. water voyage with an ill-starred or impious companion* Vetabo, qui Cereris sacrum Vulgarit 
arcanv, sub isdem Sittrabibus, flaailemve mecum Solvat phasclon, ^ Supra, p« 

9 Ki lossary art. ** Uakocha. ” ^ Dictionary, art. * Kamdn,'^ It seems that in Bijputina 

the lOim .ngar is sometimes a painter. See Major fowiett's Alwar Gazetteer, t 

Grgwso’s note on castca, above quoted, “ " 
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Tbo Tlidrus will bo described in the notices on the Tar&i and Gorakh- 
pur notices ; the Dorns and Diisddhs in the latter. Such of the religious 
sects as have not been mentioned elsewhere will be mentioned in the section 
on religion. 

Several more or less important castes the census has altogether omitted 

to mention. Such are the Kambohs, Murdos, and Daleras. The Kambohs 

have been already noticed.^ The Murdos are here divided into two clans, Sak- 

senas and Haldias— the former deriving their name from a place in Fariikh- 

abad, and the latter from their fondness for cultivating turmeric {haldi). The 

_ , Daleras are a thieving caste, elsewhere called Malldhs or 

Daleras. 

boatmen, and known as Daleras or basket-makers in this 
district only. In Moradabad they are styled Khdgi, a name which, Mr. Moens 
suggests, has some connection with the thagi word khdffa^ a village. The 
Jumna and the Sarda scorn their most western and most eastern limits. Some 
Daleras who in former times migrated to Lucknow wese detected in numerous 
thefts, and being branded on the cheeks by the Nawdb, returned to this dis- 
trict. Their headquarters are Gurgaon and Hdjipur in Aonla, Sudhanpur, 
Maheshpur, and Fatehpur in Karor, and Turkunian, Tdtarpur, Simaria, and 
Sikha in Mirganj. At Gurgaon they muster strongly in a separate quarter, 
known as Pasiipura. Between the Gaur Daleras of this village and the Gaur 
Malldhs of Bulandshahr there is an ancient connection, and a Bulandshahr 
man is priest of ilie former. In similarity of habits the Daleras 

resemble the Biattias or Brahin Bhfits of lldmnagar, whose superiority in 
running theft {nthdigiri) they regretfully acknowledge. Any native charged 
with this ofibnet?, and describing himself as a Thdknr, MallAh, or Dbimar of 
iPasdpuira, may, according to Mr. Moens, be considered a professional Dalora 
thief. 

Tbo ffotras or clans cf the Daleras are all descended from a Dhimarin or 
fishwife on the fomalo side, and a Rdjput or Gujar on the male. Tbo clan name 
is derived from the male ancestor, the Gaiirs, Tomars, Sikarwdls, Mornitias, 
Sirsius, and Thokas claiming descent from Rajput, and the Kassdnia from 
Giijar progenitors. Tho Tluikur clans smoko, eat, and drink, but do not inter- 
marry with the Gujar. With honest bargees (Mallah) and fishermen 
{Dh{mar)f whom they regard as their inferiors, tho Daleras refuse all connec- 
tion They are also abovo performing menial offices or carrying litters* 
Their widows remarry, as often as not with tho deceased husband’s younger 
brother. They eat partridges and goat’s flesh, but reject wild pork, and of 
late have discarded fish. In tho matter of spirits and drugs they are extremely 

* Supra p. 292, 
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intemperate ; but at a marriage or caste-council (panehdmt) drink is strictly 
forbidden. At marriages the ordinary kettledrum (dhol) is beaten, but the 
big drum (mirdanff) is prohibited. Tho destroying goddess Bhawuni and 
the Ainroha Sayyid are the objects of their special worsliip. And each clan 
lias its Bhat or minstrel, Hiinln or Mussalmdn. 

Their plan of operations is not unlike that of the now extinct 
Thags: — 

They usually,” writes Mr. Moens, start on their excursions towanls the cod of Sep- 
tember, They arraufco parties of five or six*, eonsiatiiig’ of three men and two or three boys. 
The parties moyo out of the village and camp in a neighbouring bd<;h (orchard), sacrifice A 
goat to Bhawani, and observe the omens. The call of a partridge, single fox, or jackal on 
the left hand is propitious ; if from tho right, very unfavorable, A dog casing itself on the 
left hand of the observer betokens great siiccesa. If tlie omens are unfavorable, the party 
return to their village and pass a night in their homes before again attempting to take the 
auguries. If the signs arc good, they start at once on their way. While tho party is ubseot 
their women and children are fed by their banhja^ who usaally receives interest on his advan- 
ces, at the rate of one anna In tho rupee per mensem, besides a present out of tho spoils . 
brought back by the party. If tlie tuhbat or gang meet with good success at the outset they 
rotarnat once ; otherwise they travel onwards, usually returning to their villugo in May | but 
iljs a point of honour never to return erapty-lmndcd. They steal by day only j however 
favourable the opportunity, a Dulera will never take anything at night. They go unarmed 
and never uso violence. A breach of either of these rulc.$ would entail an immediate pan- 
cfidyat, and the offender’s expulsion from caste, restoration to which can only be purchased by 
a pilgrimage, or the gift of a cow to a Br4hman and a caste dinner. Their mode of stealing 
closely resembles that of the Oudh Barujars, with whom, however, they are in no ways con- 
nected.” 

Like tho Barwars they conduct their thefts chiefly through tho boys of 
the party ; but, unlike the Barwars, they rarely assume a disguise. They 
attend large fairs and follow forces on the march, but proudly deny that they 
ever robbed the dead on tho field of battle. They aro not, they explain^ 
thieves, but merely searchers for property neglected or forgotten by ita 
owner. When such trover has been mistaken for theft, and the Dulera ia 
brought to justice, he seldom gives his real name or caste. 

Though honour amongst thieves’^ forbids him to pilfer in tho neigh- 
bonrhood of Dalora villages, the Dalera has a wide campaigning groundl 
It includes the whole of the North-Western India and the Central Provinces, 
some gangs even finding their way as far as Ptina or Calcutta. The rail is, 
avoided as unadapted to tho tribe^s peculiar form of theft. But, like the Ita- 
lian brigands described by the brother of the writer last quoted, the Daleras 
find themselves able to retain little of their gains. There are too many vil- 
lage magnates whose connivance mnst be purchased ; and what little escapes 
these worthies is squandered in dissipation. 
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Tlie Musaltndns are divided by the census into Shaikhs (248,757), Pathfins 
(51,680), Sayyids (8,616), Mughala (4,159), and without 
distinction (470). 

What little can bo said of the four classes just named has been mostly 
said above.^ Amongst Shaikhs have been included Rains, 
a tribe who will be mentioned in the sections on land- 
lord and tenant. The Pathdns, as might be expected, muster strongly 
in a district where Hafiz Rahmat held his court. It is perhaps needless 
to mention that they almost all claim Afghan descent. For half a 
century and more after the downfall of their power (1774), pride forbade 
them to engage in any useful work. They scorn to have spent their time 
in sauntering about with arms which were now useless. The country,’’ 
writes Hebor in 1824, ‘^is burdened with a crowd of lazy, profligate, self-called 
BUtodrs (cavaliers), wdio, thougli many of them aro not worth a rupee, con- 
ceive it derogatory to their gentility and Pathfin blood to apply themselves to 
any honest industry, and obtain for the most part a precarious livelihood by 
sponging on the industrious traJosmon and farmers, on whom they levy a sort 
of black-mail, or as hangers-on to the few noble and \vcalthy families yet 
remaining in the province. Of those men, who have no visible means of main- 
tenance at all, and no visible occupation, except that of lounging up and down 
with their swords and shields like tho ancient Highlanders, whom in many 
respects they much resemble, tho number is rated at, taking all Rolulkhand 
together, not fewer than one hundred thousand.” Tho Bishop justly foresaw in 
tliese idle Pathdns an element of political danger, and suggested an ingenious 
safeguard against their disafibetion. They wore to bo formed into yeomanry 
regiment?, commanded by tbe Judges and Magistrates with tho aid of Majors 
and Adjutants from the regular army, ‘‘and should be officered, so far as Cap- 
tains and Lieutenants, by tho most respectable of tho native gentry,” They 
were really faithful, ho remarked, to those whose salt they ate, and would 
materially relieve the regular troops in some of their most unpleasant duties. 
In crushing the political aspirations of the Pathans, and forcing them to earn 
their bread, the great rebellion also, perhaps, shattered this little proposal. 
But it is not tho less likely to bo revived when a distant future has healed 
existing wounds. 

The census divides the population according to its occupations into two 
great classes— those who get their living from tho land or its 
tillage, and those who do not. Tho first class again sub- 

* pp. S94-95. 
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^i/pes itself into landowners and cultivators. In the following table are 
briefly shown the results of this classiheation 



Agrartan. 

1 


1 


w - 

Landowners 

Cultivators. 

1 Non-aobarian. 

Total* 


aJ 

Female. . 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hindfia 

10 196 

8812 

442.210 

386,17.1 

192,047 

! 16S.172 

644 426 

559, 167 

M-asalrnans 

2,083 

3.0 >8 

60,H80 

47,266 

108,416 

90,1 .to 

162,278 

146,404 

ChnstiaiiB and 

7 

6 



202 

32 i 

209 

327 

others. 





1 




Total 

13, 169 

11,826 

493,090 

433.439 

303, (164 

2'j4,623 

1 

606,913 

699 848 


Classification o f 
non ‘ttgr ic ultural 
callings. 


There are then !2 1,1)85 landholders, 92<),4‘29 agriculturists, and 555,287 
non-agriculturists, or in other words wo tind J18*50 per cent, of the popula- 
tion gaining tlieir livcliiiood from the possession and cultivation of the soil,. 
But as before pointed out,^ cross divisions of tho agrarian and non-agrarian 
population may luivo reduced tho proportion of th(3 former. Taking the popu- 
lation per square mile, the return shows 479 souls in the Faridpur, 
893 in the Karor, (137 in the Aonla, 079 in tho Mirganj, 50(5 in the 
Baheri, 650 in tho Naw4bganj, 555 iu tho Bisalpur, and 340 in the Pilibhft 
tabsils. 

The returns just quoted divide tho adult male population into 
six classes, whereof tho fourth is tho agricultural ; and 
distributes as follows the cid lings of the non-agricul- 
tural classes. The first or professional class embijices all 
. Government servants and ])erson.s following the learned professions or liccra«» 
ture, artistic or scientific occupations. It numbered 5,230 male adults, amongst 
' whom ore included 227 purohits or family-priests, 545 pandits or learned Hindus, . 
210 musicians, and so on. The second or domestic class numbered 21,913 mem- 
bers, and comprised all males employed as private servants, washermen, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, innkeepers, and the like. The third represents 
commerce and numbered 11,230 males. Amongst these are all [jcrHons who buy 
w sell, keep or lend money and goods of various kinds, sucli as shopkeepers 
(5,8 14), money-lenders (758), and brokers (428), and all persons ongagf 3 d in the 
conveyance of men, animals or goods, such as ckka or cart-drivers (253), Tiia 
^tli or industrial class, containing 34,988 members, inelu les all persons engagetl 

^ Uuddun, p. 49 ; Uijnor, i>. 296. 
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in the industrial arts and meohauics, suoh as patwas or nockIace<rmak6r9 (128), 
masons (57), carpenters (3,013), and perfumers (2); those engaged in the 
manufacture of textile fabrics, such as weavers (5,622), tailors (1,553), and 
cotton-cleaners (2,101); those .engaged in preparing articles of food, or drink, 
such as grain-parchers (l,d56) and confectioners (1,204); and lastly, dealers in all 
animal, vegetable or mineral substances. The sixth class contains 37,296 
members, including labourers (32, *‘171), persons of independent means (4), and 
4,712 persons supported by the community or of no specified occupation, 
Beturns showing the number of labourers registered for emigration beyond 
seas are available for 6 years and 8 months only, 
JJmigration, During that period 1,710 persons (395 females) have 

departed chiefly for Domerara, but also for Trinidad, Natal, St. Lucia, and 
Jamaica. 

The number of villages or townships inhabited by the population, agri-^ 
cultural and otherwise, is returned by the census as 3,548. 
Towns and villages, these 2,696 had loss than 1,000; 848 between 

1,000 and 5,000 ; ono (Bisalpur), between 5,000 and 10,000 ; and three 
(Bareilly, Pilibhlt, and Aonla) over 10,000 inhabitants. Of maxizas^ a term 
which, as before remarked, might b(3St be translated parishes,’* the settlement 
reports showed in 1872 and 1873 as many as 3,395. Amongst these were dia-^ 
tributed 4,264 mahdh or estates ; but partition and other causes has increased 
the number until it amounts in the present year to 5,159. 

Walled towns and castles are in Bareillj’’ a tradition rather than a fact, 
Dwelllogs, furni- scanty remains of fortifications exist at Ram-^ 

tore, &c. nagar (Ahichhatra) and the neighbouring Lilaur; in the 

remains of Gwfila Prasiddh, a city which stretched for seven miles along the old 
northerir bank of the RAmganga ; at an adjacent village named Pachomi ; at 
Pllibhit, Jahdnabad, and Balaikhera ; in tHe Kila and Paka Katra of 
Aonla ; at Kdbar and Chitonian Malhjmr of Hichha ; at Mustafabad, Mainakot, 
ShAligarh, Bakania, and many other villages of Puranpur ; at Marauri and else-- 
where. The people now live chiefly in mud huts, the census showing 286,286 
such habitations, against only 10,155 masonry structures. The general 
arrangement and construction of the houses, their furniture, and the dress of their 
inhabitants have been described in the Budaun notice.^ 

In the same place has been given a description of {hapanctidyat^ the court of 
honour or trades-union committee wdiich plays so important 
a part in the social Hfo of the people. The panchdyat is also, 
amongst the low castes who adopt it, a court for the trial of matrimonial causes, 

I Supra pp, 51-52, 
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It is the tribunal which excommunrcates the guilty wife, fines her paramour,^ and 
exacts from her injured husband a sum which regains him his caste and his honour. 
It is also concerned in cases of mgai or katdo^ that is in the irregular ro-raarriago 
of widows and discarded wives* The teriii kaMo is applied, par excellence^ to 
the re-marriago of a widow with her hu3l>aud’s younger brother. The elder 
brother is never, at least in these provinces, required thus to increase hisostab*- 
lishment. The custom, which at once finJs its parallel in the history of the 
Jews, is one of which oven the low castes who practice it are rather ashamed. 

All the modern schools of Hindu law,” writes Sir Henry Elliot^ prohibit the 
practice entirely, and the later commentators and abridgers of the Mabdbhdrata 
show the utmost anxiety to slur over or explain away a most conspicuous case 
of karao, or worse than karao, recorded in that sacred poem. Prom the fact of 
Dranpadi marrying the five Pandav brothers, we learn that polyandry must 
have prevailed amongst the heroes of that period ; and if polyandry, tho more 
venial offence of kardo was no doubt not uncommon.” Tho practice existed in 
the days of Manu, who ascribes its origin to tho impious Raja Vena. But in 
spite of assertions to the contrary made by his commentators, Manu does Uot 
seem to limit that practice to the servile class. The result of his rather contra- 
dictory behests appears to bo that kardo is lawful in any case where the older . 
brother has died without (male) if*sue, and thi.s, to judge from tho Biblical pbraso 
of raising up seed to one’s brother, seems to have been the origin of the prac-* 
tice amongst the Jews. 

Prom inquiries made daring tho progress of settlement, it appears that foV 

Food and cloth- seven months in the year rice is tlie staple food in tho north* 
ern parganahs, and hdjm in the southern. For the remaining 
five the comfortable classes oat Wiicat and flour, and their poorer neighbours 
barley. Two meals are as a rule eaten daily— one at midday and the other 
after sunset. The grain is ground and baked into thin unleavened cakes or 
bannocks, called chapdtL With these are eaten tho pulse of or 

Kirhar; and sometimes a few potherbs, peas, and chilis, or a little clarified butter 
or oil. “The young shoots of gram,” writes Mr. Moens, “ and a wild Weed 
called bathiiUy are largely consumed. In tho hot weather, and when tho appetite 
is not good, the food isdali?/a or khichri, with sugar, mostly in the form of gur^ 
tefuso kkand, red unrefined sugar, girdwat, and sHra (moias8e.s). The average ' 
expenditure by family of five is rated by tho hhandsdrCi at ihreo mane of 

- is believed thnt diltcreot castes and different locnltlios have each their fixed tariff 
for fines of this sort, Amonfjst the Ahirs in some parts of Uenares the mulct amounts to 
Ms. 23 , and is called bdCsi. Hindu marriage castom Is a subject little understood and less 
gtudied. The Hindu law, i.s., the customs of the upper castes, as explained by themselves, 
does not recognize divorce. Uot there is no doubt that divorce, under whatever name may 
he preferred, is largely practised by the panchdyats of the lower castes. 
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ffiitlidx por fninuTTij includlTij^ festivals. Taking Idl sJicikdVy the expenditure at 
the average price of the last five years would be Rs. 17-5-9. If second edasa 
giir is expended, the cost would be Rs. 15-10-6. If sMra is used, the cost 
would be Rs. 5. The average of the three kinds of mithdih Rs, 12-10-9, or 
Bs. 2-8-6 per head. The middling and poorer urban population usually eat 
gdr and Idl shakar, and occasionally chini The very poorest eat sMra. All 
classes will expend as much money as they can spare in the purchase of sweets, 
and the amount of money so spent depends on the rise and lall in prices of grain, 
so that it is impossible to make a perfectly correct estimate.” As to the daily 
average quantity of food consumed Mr. Moens gives the following data : — Grain, 
chieflv rice and bajmj consumed daily in the cold season by men, amounted to *976 
Bcr or 2*44tt). avoirdupois ; by women to *793 sers or l*98ib ; and by children to 
•444 se»'s, or 1*1 11b. The daily average per head was, grain 743 8ers,or l-85lb.; 
pulse 109 sers, or *272^.; and salt 140 grains. In the summer men consumed 
daily 1 *05 sers, or 2*62lb., chiefly of wheat and barley; women *79 sera, or r971b. ; 
and children *47 sers, or 1 *17tt). The average individual consumption per diem was 
grain ‘784 sers, or rflfllb. ; pulse *143 sers or ■32lb. ; and salt 154 grains. KSalt 
sells at about six sers to the rupee, and 142 grains per d;iy will cost about nine 
annas eight pie per annum. Tobacco for each adult costs about Rs. 2-13-0 })er 
annum, or an adhda a day. Clarified butter (ghi) is supplied by the peasant’s 
own kine and buflalocs, and firing is derived cliiefly from the same source. 

The expenditure on clothes was for men Rs. 2-9-3, for women Rs. 2-11-1, 
and for cliildren Re. 0-9-0 per annum, giving an average expenditure per head 
of Rs. 2-1 -3 About one-sixth of this among the rural population is consumed 
in the purcha.se of foreign cloths for tho women and children ; the men seldom 
wearing anything but homespun, except at festivals. Tho consumption of 
foreign cloths is naturally much greater among the residents of the towns and 
larger villages. 

The religion of the people is too large a subject to be discussed with any 

pretence to completeness in a work of this sort. Except in 

Kcligfon. relative numbers of the various religionists, there is, 

moreover, nothing peculiar in the faiths of this district as compared with others. 

The Christian churches of Bareilly, which are more than sufficient for the needs 

of the small Christian community,^ will be noticed in the Gazetteer article on 

its capital. The cantonments and tho English station generally are the cure of 

an Anglican chaplain, wliile Rome and tho American methodists have each their 

places of worship. Of the reforming Hindu and Muslim sects — the Brahma 

^ Lci)8 than 536 soul?, according to tbe census. But iti estimate probably excludes British 
troops. 
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Samdj and the WahhAbis— neither can boast many followers. There are feW 
Jains in the district, although the Jain temple at Rfimnagar is yearly visited 
by many pilgrims from the west. Of proselytizing faiths Islam in its least intel- 
lectual form is the principal gainer. The disensted Hindu, especially if his 
nature be stubborn, readily ombraccs a religion which teaches him to despise a 
congregation and a hierarchy against wdiom ho has conceived dislike. The 
great bulk of the population adheres to the vague and iinrefining Hinduism 
described in the Bijnor notice. Yet some Hindu devotees there are who pro- 
ftls peculiar tenets of their own. 

Such are the Sikhs, Sadiis, Bairagis, Saniasts, Jogis, Gosiiins, and Fakirs. 
The first two sects have been described in other voliinies;’ the last five are classes 
Bairfigis and Sani- religions mendicants. J3ainigi and Saniiisi are both generic 
terms applied to Hindus who for their sonl’s sake have 
renounced the world, wealth, society, and marriage. A Bairagi or a Saniasi 
may therefore bo a sectary of cither Shiva. or Vishnu. But these titles have 
Bometimos a specific meaning ; and in this ease the Bainigi is a follower 
of Vishnu, and the Saniasi a hdlower of Shiva. The Bail figi or passion- 
less”^ is most often, when a Vaisimava, a mendicant of the Ramfinandi 
class. He is a Kahirpanthi, or Dadupanthi,’ or still more frequently a- 
follower of Hamanand’s twelfth disciple, Srianand. It is almost impossible, 
as pointed out by 11. II. Wilson,^ to define accurately the faith of a sect in 
which fresh schisms arc constantly arising. But trust in Vishnu, perpetual 
continence, poverty, and subsistence upon alms, are the general watchwords 
of the Sridnandis. The majority of the Vaislinava Bairfigis are vagrants ; but 
they are sometimes found dwelling together in monastories (math). No matter 
what his sect, the Bairagi is buried after death. 11(3 is the deacon, the lowest 
official in the hicrarcliy which has to some extent superseded the Brjihmans as 
ghostly advisers of the people ; and may hope to become a puru or a mahant^ 
a priest or a bishop. 

A Sanidsi is, according to Manu, a Brahman who, surviving the student 
and householder ages, has reached the ascetic period of life. A Southern Indian 
sect of Ramaiidja Vaishnavas, the Tridandi Saniasis, still observes some of the 
ordinances peculiar to this stage of existence. But they are rarely encountered 
in Upper India. 

Tlie Jogi is, strictly speaking, a Shaiva, and a follower of the Yoga, or 
philosophical school of Patanjali. This maintained amongst 
other tenets the possibility of acquiring by ascetic practieea 

* See Mainpari and Cawnpore notices. * Fi, privative prefix, snd paiaion. 

’ See notices mentioued by the second cote. ^ Essays on ike Religion of the /fiadda. 
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{Yoga) complete commaild over matter. 'A continued course of Iioldirig his 
breath, squatting in acrobatic attitudes, or squinting at the tip of his nosoj 
gave the devotee power over all earthly substance. He could make himself as 
small or as large, as light or as heavy, as he pleased. He became omniscient j 
and being absolved from metempsychosis, was finally absorbed in the divine 
essence of Slilva. The perfect fulfilment of the needful rites is declared im-i 
possible In this iron age, and their practice proscribed by the orthodox. Yet 
many Jogfs profess to acquire by such austerities miraculous powers. They can 
avert the evil eye, cure diseases with charms, interpret dreams and tell fortuilbs. 
Many are fair jugglers j and indeed the Jogi has more of the mountebank about 
him than any other mendicant.^ He is often a strolling fiddler {sdrangihdi*) 
or singer of sacred ballads; often an exhibitor of performing animals, such 
as goats or monkeys. No wonder if amongst these avocations doctrine is 
somewhat forgotten, or that the name of Jogi is bestowed on any beggar of 
assumed sanctity; It is even applied to Musalmdns, but the sect of Jogis 
most familiar in Upper India, the ear-bored {kanphata) followers of 8t. Go- 
rakhnatli, are true Sbaivas. These are recruited from any caste> and live as 
ascetics, either singly or in monasteries. They wear rings in their ears. Whe- 
ther belonging to this or other sects, the Jogi streaks his forehead and smears 
his person with ashes. In travelling he wears a patchwork cap and garments 
dyed with red ochre; but those garments are sometimes confined to a loin 
cloth. Unkempt hair and a shaggy beard should, if possible, complete his 
costume. 

Tho Qosilin, or lord of cows,” is most often a mendicant, but sometimes 
^ ^ a ficli man. In tho latter case his celibacy is likely to bo 
merely nominal, his property descending to the illegitimate 
child whom he has adopted as his disciple {chela) and heir. Vaishnava are % 
this part of India more common than Shaiva Gosains. But a detailed descrip- 
tion of this sect will be given in some future district notice. Though of Mus- 
lim origin, the name fakir simply means poor,” and is applied to mendicants 
of all faiths. The fakirs of this district, as returned by the census, are all 
Hind6s. 

Traces of the demon-worship so rampant in the Himdlaya are to be dis- 
covered also in this district. The malevolent spirits {})hdt) of the dead are 
dreaded and appeased. An amusing proof of the belief in their existence was 
furnished to Mr.Moens by the Ahlrsof Dhakia in Naw^bganj, The residents told 
me with some pride that it was utterly impossible for a Kurmi to live in Dhakia, 
or an Ahir in tho neighbouring village of Basenga, as in each place a bhiii 
^ See Wilioa's £lssaifs on the Religion of the Hindtit, /., 217 * 
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promptly disposed of intruders of the obnoxious castes. ^ He rushes at them 
and kills them at once.’ On my receiving this story with perfect gravity, and 
asking the Aldrs how they managed to keep on good to^'ms with the very un- 
pleasant and summary demon of their village, they replied in all good faith — * Oh, 
we are all right. Wo keep another private devil of our own (ham to apne nijkd 
shaitdn pal rakhte hain)^ who is stronger still than the other and keeps him in 
order.’ ” 

“The language of the district,” writes Mr. Stack, “ presents few local 
Language and liter- peculiarities of interest. It contains a larger proportion of 
words of Persian or Arabic origin than tho Hindi speech of 
districts less thoroughly Muslimized. The village dialect differs from that of tho 
towns rather in vocabulary than in grammar ; indeed, the grammatical varia- 
tions scarcely exceed two or three in niiinber. Of those tho most important is 
the preference shewn for oas a final vowel ; for oxam[>Ie, a villager will usually 
say baro gahro for ‘ very deep,’ wah utho for ‘ he arose,’ or main ne dekho^ for 
^ I saw.’ Another peculiarity is tho use of he for the in the first and third per- 
sons plural of the past tense of tho substantive verb. No such omission of a 
consonant occurs in the singular, Tho pronouns present nothing remarkable, 
except the use of ko for kya and of kane for kisne. It is in the use or misuse 
of individual words that tho picturesquoness of the rustic dialect appears most 
striking. The language of their Muhammadan conquerors has left abundant 
traces among the Hindu villagers. Sometimes one meets a man who cannot 
uud(^8tand the ordinary language of the law courts, and who is unable to 
answer the simple question kya wakt tha ? (what o’clock wa>s it?) unless it be 
translated for him into the more familiar sounds ko kan hho. But such cases 
are rare. As a rule, the villager is proud of showing off the few fine words he 
knows. Thus he will say that a sick friend is mkim ; or that an outraged 
woman has suffered ajiliyat {arziliyat), or that a famine victim has died of gairan^ 
no, meaning privation of food,^ or that the vaurien of the village is a tammaegir^ 
that is a tamdshagir or idle sightseer. The word failsuf or philosopher has 
come to mean a ^ smart’ woman ; hence an unfaithful wife. Some English words 
have also taken a hold in village speech, as ‘ registry ’ and * counsel so that 
registry karna moans ^to borrow’ (the deed of loan being usually registered), and 
counsel karna means ^ to plot. ’ 

There is no native literature worth mentioning. Somo ten years ago a 
large collection of oriental books, printed at Munshi Nawal Kishor’s Press in 
Lucknow, was presented to tho Literary Institute at Bareilly by Mr. Oommis- 
aiouer Inglis. These volumes were carefully bestowed in a number of book* 
I Ghair, Arabic priratire, and anna, Sanskrit for food. 
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cases, which were locked op and perhaps never opened since. A few book- 
seller's shops exist in the city. They contain the usual assortment of fairy 
tales, more or less improper, controversial works on religious doctrine, 
and badly-printed and imperfectly annotated editions of a few standard 
authors, Persian, Urdu, or Hindi. A Sanskrit school is maintained by one 
or two of the leading Hindu gentlemen of Bareilly, but it does not pro- 
fess to teach more than the rudiments of the language. The same may 
be said of the indigenous Arabic and Persian schools supported by a 
few wealthy or literary Muhammadans. A higher class of school is that 
attached to the temple in the Brahman village of Rampura, in Faridpur, some 
fifteen miles from Bareilly. But the district does not afford either a really 
well-read Pandit or a learned Manlvi. Of more significance than these 
attempts to revive dead languages is an endeavour to improve the living 
Urdu by means of a vernaoular newspaper started in Bareilly about the 
middle of 1877, and called the Vabdaba-i-Kaisari, or Pomp of theCcBsars} 
It is published every Saturday, and is a creditable specimen of native 
journalism.” 

It may be added that the district has during the last hundred years 

produced several noticeable histories. The first was the 
Histories- * 

Jdm-i^Jahdn^numd, or World-refieotxng Mirror^ of Shaikh 
Kudrat-ullSh Sadiki, who lived at Mavi, near Kabar. His work begins with 
creation and ends wdth the year 1779, when it seems to have been published. 
Wars and rumours of wars had given the author a somewhat desponding view 
of things in general, and he tells us that, in common with all the world, he 
was anxiously expecting the millenium.^ The Gulistdn and Gul-i-Rahmat, 
or Rose Garden and Rose of Rahmat^ were written respectively by his sou and 
grandson, both apparently former residents of the district. To both some 
allusion will bo made in the historical portion of the notice. 


Education has of lato years made rapid and highly encouraging progress. 

Since 1847 the number of schools has decreased by some- 
Education. ^ 

trebled. 


what less than half, but the number of pupils has more than 
In that year there were 452 private schools fostered only indirectly 
by Government. Of these 331 devoted themselves specially 
to Persian, 74 to Hindi, 45 to Sanskrit, and tw'o to Arabic j 
but a smattering of Arabic was taught also in the Persian schools. The num- 
ber of pupils in these Persian schools was 1,924, in the Hindi 478, and in the 


Statistics of 1847. 


' The name has an obvious reference to the imperial title ( KaiaarJ^Hind) assumed by Her 
Majesty at the beprinninR of the same year. * /.E., the coming of the Imdm Mahdf. 

An analysis of the JdmA-JaMn-numd is given in the VII Ilh volume of Dowson’s Elliot. 
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others 33»3. The average yearly cost of educating each boy amdunted to 
Rs. 27-4-1 in the Persian, Us. 62-4-4 in the Arabic, Rs. 27-9-0 in the Hindi, 
and Us. 3-0*8 in the Sanskrit seiiiinaries. The cheapness of education in the 
Sanskrit Schools was due to the fact that the masters almost without exoeptiou 
taught gratuitously. One Sanskrit pdtshala had been founded before the 
cession (1801), and several other schools had existed for thirty or forty 
years. 

But bc.sidos these private establishments there was a Government school ^ 
at Bareilly instructing 296 pupils. The total number of boys taught in all 
schools amounted, therefore, to 3,031.^ 


In 1848 the district was divided into four circles of inspection and ah 
assistant visitor’^ appointed to each, while one head visitor” supervised 
the labours of all. The first result of their inspections was to show that 
nothing i}ra<!itically useful Was taught in aiiy of the schools. Urdu, writes 
Mr. Fleetwood Williams, was nowhere taught, the English system of arithme^ 
tic was unknown, and good primers'^ were not in use. The teachers declined 
to adopt recommendations. But the people in general soon acknowledged the 
advantage of adding a little aritlimetic, a little knowledge of mensuration and 
patwari’s papers to their old studies.” The visitors soon became popular, and 
before 1850-51 wo find education still further promoted by seven Government 
lahsili schools. 

The system of halkabahcU or village schools was started in 1849, 
but made little progress before the mutiny. Here its serious introdiictioil 
dates from 1809, and two years later (1871-72) we find 108 such schools 
existing. 


Bareilly College. 


The Government School at Bareilly, mentioned above, was formed in 
1836. It is first mentioned as a collogc” in Mr. H. S. 
Reid’s report for 1850. In 1862 it became ah affiliated 
college of Calcutta University, which had been created some five years before.^ 
A districl (zilti) liigh school was afterwards located in the college precincts, 
as a preparatory or training institution for the college itself; and in 1871-72 
wo already find this school attended by 79 boys. The college was abolished 
at the close of 1876, as each of its few students was then costing over 
Rs. 1,000 yearly, and as railway communication had placed other collecres 
within easy access of Rohilkhand. The district school remains, and has occu* 
piod the buildings of the defunct college, 

> Memoir on the Stdtieiics of Indigenous Education in the Eo¥th- Wesiern Provinces compiled 
upder orders of Government by K. Thornton, Ksq., C, S. : Calcutta, I860. ' * The 

elementary wbrks recommended by the Government of the day were written bv one Ral 
Saran Das. “ a-* ^ 


^ By Act II. of 1857; 
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The follow iug table shows the statist! oo of education during the past year 
( 1877 . 78 ):- 
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1 Do. (luiildlc A) ... 
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16 
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2*7 
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132 

1 Mwuicipal boya ... ) 
Ditto girls ... j 

3 

56 

1 

105 

... 

19lj 

! 

3-23 

3? 

617 

Aided by Go- > Boys 

4 

130 1 

59 

16 

153| 

32*24 

1.848 

5,034 

vcrnmeiit. ) Girls 

16 

1 15 

86 

IC2 

509 

16 56 

2,064 

7,924 

I Miscellaneous ... 1 
Unaided ...J Indigenous 

19 

693 

948 

22 

1,3 laj 

5-9 

345 

7,803 

Total 

•242 

5,736 

.3,285 

207 _ 

7650-16 

8 98 

.51.881 

68,701 


Education is supervised by the School Inspector of Kohilkhaiid ; and, 
except in the case of th (3 district school, by a coniniitteo, whereof the magis- 


trate-collector is president undone of his assistants secre- 
tary. The district or zila school includes two depart- 
ments separately shown in the above table. The upper or high A toaches 
English snbjeets up to the standard of inatriculation at Calcutta University ; 
the lower or middle A up to the standard of the midille-class anglo-vorna- 
cular examination. The results of examinations at which its scholars com- 
pete show tin's school to b ) in every rospoefc a good one. But a succession of 
scanty harvests arid tire successful rivalry of the American Mission School 
have reduced its numbers. It now educates 101 boys, including 5^3 who are 
lodged in the attached boarding-house. 

The six tahsili schools are at Aonla, Bahcri, Bareilly, Risalpur, Faridpur, 
Tahsili and par^a- NawAbgiiuj ; the two pargaiiali schools at Sh5.hi and 

Jahanabad. These are all of the middle vernacular rank, 
which teaches up to the standard of the middle-class vernacular examination; 
but tlieir seliolars have lately met with little success in that ordoal. 

The village schools, the backbone of our educational system, oonfino them- 
Haikabandi or ^-clves US a rulc to teaching elementary subjects, chiefly read- 
primiry. writing, and arithmetic. The boy who seeks for more 

must a?oond a rung of the schol astic ladder, and visit the tahsili or pargauah 
academies. But in eight schools, where the musters possess e.xoeptioiial ability, 
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pupils arc instructed beyond the primary standard. Whatever the faults of 
the Aa/Aa/>a;idfi school system, it is one against whose general oxeollence no 
doubt is ever breathed. Elementary education is one of those few branches 
of Indian departmental activity which all men are agreed to recognize asi bene- 
ficial. The obstinate questionings and blank misgivings which surround the 
university and the high scliool, till oven the friendly critic begins to doubt 
whether the higher education is not a groat mistake, have no place in the 
humbler precincts of the village schoolhouso. Nobody asks himself whether 
it is a good or a bad tiling that the peasants' sons should learn to rc^’^atid 
write and cipher. There arc no lamentations over the costliness of tlie liierato 
plonghboy as over the price paid for the brand-new baclielor of arts. All 
the money sj)cnt on elomontary education is accepted as moaning so much 
useful and necessary work done ; and, generally^ speaking, this really is the 
casc.”^ 


The Government girls’ school at Pilibhit is the largest in all Rohilkhand. 
Government miinicipai schools —two at Bareilly and one at 

and municipal. Pilibhit — give gratuitous instruction in the the three U’s.” 

to gutter children. The aided schools belong to the same primary class, and of 
Aided and unaided unaided establishments tlie chief is the middle A.* 

school of the American Methodist Mission at Bareilly. The 
remaining schools are not such as to call for special comment. 

# The annexed statement, from the census of 1872, shows approximately 
how few inhabitants of the 'district were able to road and write in that year : — 
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Hindus. 

MuSAr.HAN.S. 
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1* 
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12 „ SO ,1 ,,, 

3,129 

27 
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2-9 
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10 

S27 

4 

3*6 

Above 20 „ ... ] 

1 ll,834l 

3 6 ' 

' >» 

1 2, 6931 

3’2 

1 

45 

40 9 

1 

1 4 


It is to bo hoped that the next census will give a bettor account of oduea- 
tion, and especially of female education. Not that those census figures can be 
accepted as absolutely accurate. The district must cortainly contain, Europeans 
and Natives together, a groat many more than 9 literate women. 

The gradual spread of education is perhaps proved by the incroaso of post- 
^ ^ ^ office transactions. The^ latter, again, may be evidenced by 

the gradual rise, during the past fifteen years, of post-office 

^ See the Inapcct'^r-Gcncrars auotatiou from a thouishtCul article in tUo I'ricml of India 
Educutioral Koport for 1877*78. 
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receipU. In the following table is given a resume of* the postal balanee-sheeta 
for four years : — 


1 
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Rtceipts. 

1 Charges. 

Miscellaneous sav- 
ings, fines. 
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08 

01 
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Deposits, guaran- 
teed fundc, fa- 
mily funds. 

Remittances. 

Postage. 

Total receipts. 

Charges, ft.\ed and 
contingent, sala- 
ries, &c. 

Mail service. 
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Remittances. 

Other charges, re- 
funds, advances, 
printing. 

Ca^h balance. 
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1 -a 

** 

1 ^ 

1^61-62 

417 

464 

304 

23,608 

13,969 

38,762 

22,0 «G 

454 

15,520 

••• 

1 to 

1 38,124 


232 

... 

... 

17|6a6 

13,502 

31,370 

9,306 

8>330 

13,571 

3 

160 

31,370 

Ib70-7I 

S83 

729 

8S9 

29,114 

13,154 

44,S69 

I6,49*i 

t3,574 

13,912 

78 

213 

4t,269 

1877-78 

IC7 

540 

^ v* 


1 ll,75ll 

'51,J61 

19,416 


12,40.0 

39 

928 

151,76.1 


The receipts for the first of th(5 years above shown were furtlisr angiiienfc- 
eJ by the income of staging bungalows (Ks. 714); but tho rnanagomeub of such 
resting-places has been since transferred from tho Postal to tho Public Works 
Department. The district contains 12 imperial and 17 district post-ofRcos. The 
imperial offices arc at Bareilly (sadr or principal) ; Aonla, Baheri, Bareilly City, 
Bisalpur, Dimka, Farklpur, Mirganj, Nawabganj (branches t(x sadr); Pilibhvt 
^subordinate) ; Jahanabad and Puranpur (branches to subordinate). Tho dis- 
trict offices are at Barkhern, Bhamora, Bhojupura, Bhdta, Bilsanda, Deoraniya, 
Fatohgcinj East, Fatehganj West, (iaini, Hafizganj, Uichha, Uatliaiira, Sarauli, 
Shishgarh, Jamania, Neoria Ilusainpur, and Amariya. Tho number of letters^ 
parcels, and other missives received and dospatchod* during 1861-62, 1865-66., 
and 1870-71, and received during 1875-76, may bo thus displayed : — 
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7.718^ 1,478 

250, 6iT 

G,7S7 
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6,3()2 
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... j ... 

... 


Bareilly now contains six telegraph offices, viz., fivo railway offices at 

Fatehganj East, Paridpur, Bareilly, Basharatganj, and 

cogrf^p. Aonla, and one Government office at Bareilly. The 

telegraph to Naini Tal bifurcates from the place last named. 

A discipliued police was, like education and tho post-office, tho introduc- 

tion of British rule. The principal police force is that known 

as the regular, ^and enrolled under Act V. of 1861. But 

there are besides two subsidiary bodies, tho municipal and town police, who 

^ This toial i lid mk*s amongst othors the largo item of advances from treasurjf” 
(Rs. 38,419) not shown in ^hc returns for freviouB years. 
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owe their origin to Acts XV. of 1873 and XX. of 1856 respectively. The 
three forces together mustered in the past year (1877) 1,381 men of all grades, 
including 21 mounted constables. There was thus one polieeraan to every 
1'71 square miles of area and 1,091 souls of population. The cost of the united 
force was Rs. 1,45,157, of which Rs. 1,04^521 were debited to provincial funds, 
and the remainder defrayed by municipalities and house-tax towns. The fol- 
lowing statement shows for several years the results of police action in the 
detection of crime and prosecution of offenders 



The increase of crime in the last yoar was due chiefly to the great scarcity 
which then prevailed. 

The police is quartered in 44 stations, whereof 14 are of the first, 3 of 
the second, 11 of the third, and 16 of the fourth class. The 
first-class stations, manned as a rule by one sub-inspector, 
two head-constables, and a dozen constables, are at Bareilly City, Bareilly Can- 
tonments, Aoiila, Baheri, Bhamaura, Bisalpur, Paridpur, Jahanabad, Mirganj, 
Nawabganj, Pilibhit, Puranpur, Sarauli, and Shahi. The second-class stations, 
which contain usually a sub-inspector, a head-constable, and from 6 to 10 con- 
stables, at Barkhera, Bilsanda, and Patehganj West. Two head-constables and 
six constables are the ordinary complement of the third-class stations at Araaria, 
Bhojupura,Bhflta, Deoraniya, Patehganj Bast, Gaini, Hafizganj, Neoria Husain- 
pur, Rathaura, Richha, and Slusligarh. The fourth-class stations or outposts 
(chauki), which have but one head-constable and three constables, are located, 
seven in Bareilly City, and one each at Bareilly Cantonments, Baraur, Bharaulia, 
Ohaubari, Haldi Kalan, Hardaspur, Khamaria, Madhu T^.nda, and Tisua. 

Besides the police already mentioned there are 2,955 village (ffurait) and' 
Village and road {marhaladav) watchmen appointed under Act 

^atchn^en. XVI. of 1873.^ These were in 1877 distributed amopgst 

^ Modided by Act XU, of 1876. 
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Infanticide. 


tho 3,4S0 iiihabilod villages of the district at the rate oflto every 431 inhabit- 
auls^ and at a sanctioned cost of Rs, 1,08,900^ met out of the ten per cent ccss. 
Police operations iTor the repression of female infanticide extended at the 
end of 1876-77 to 95 villages, of which SO have been sinco 
exempted. Tho proclaimed villages sheltered ten clans 
suspected of tlic murder of their female children. The oomparative rareness of 
reported female births certaiiilj" went far to confirm the suspicions entertained. 
According to English rates tho proportion of girl-births should havo amounted 
to 40'3 per cent. But it hero reached 44*6 only, the deficicnoy being most 
marked in tho case of the Katehriya and Ohanhan tribes. Of girls born 32*95 
per cent, died williin their first year. But male babies of the same ago died in 
almost equal proportion, and tho abnormally high mortality of both can be suffi- 
ciently explained by seasons of dearth. The death-rate of Janghara and Soin- 
bansi girls between 1 and 12 years of ago was great enough to call for close 
Burveillanco of tlieir tubes. But in siiitc, or perhaps because of that surveillance, 
no instances of child murder were detected. Inquests and post-mortem examina- 
tions failed to elicit proofs of guilt, and in the one really suspicious case no 
evidence was fortlicoming. 

Convicts imprisoned through tho agency of tho police just described arc 
'central prison and lotlged citlier in the central prison or the district jail, both 
district jaiJ. Bareilly. The central prison receives offenders from 

the whole of Rohilkhand ; the district jail admits few who were not sentenced 
in the district. Though long-term prisoners^ are as a rule sent to the central, 
and short-term prisoners to tho district establishment, thero is no fixed rule as 
to the term which shall qualify tho convict for either. Long-term prisoners 
who can bo useful as workmen or jail officials arc often retained in or removed 
to the district jail. The overflowings of the central prison are sometimes 
transferred to the district jail, and vice versd; and on such occasions the 
respective superintendents are naturally anxious to get rid of their most use-^ 
less and troublesome charges, without regard to length of term. 

The total number of convicts in the central prison daring 1877 was 
Statistics of the 2,866, of whom 1,498 had remained there sinco previous 
years. The number discharged amounted to 1,120, and 
tho daily average of inmates was 1,420 25. Of tho 1,368 persons admitted^ 
1,297 wore received from other districts. Death released 18 of the prisoners. 
The bulk of the convicts wore between 16 and 40 years old, but 9 being 
liclow the former, and 197 above tho letter ago. Tho principal items in the 
net yearly cost of each prisoner, Rs. 56 after deduction of the profits 
* Trisoners whose term of imprisonment exceeds two years. 


former 





on manufactures^ were rations (Rs, 18-15-6^), charges of establishment' 

(Rs. 17^11-3 j)f and building or repairs (jRs. 14^J4-8). 

The district jail contained in 1870 an average population of 564 inmates, 
1,921 being admitted, and 1,435 discharged during the 
year. How largely a septennato has increased these num- 
bers may be shown by the following statistics for 1877 : — 
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Of the total number of prisoners, 185, principally debtors, had been 
imprisoned by order of the civil courts. The total population of the district 
being 1,507,139 persons, and the average daily number of prisoners as above, 
it will bo seen that about ’4337 per cent, of the inhabitants are as a rule in jail.^ 

A comparison of the number of admissions with the total number of prisoners 
during the year will show that 680 of the latter had remained in jail since 
former years. Of tlie jail population generally, 40 are returned as juvenile* v 
offenders or persons under 16 yearsof age; 2,542 as botw(?cn 16 and 40; 676 
as between 40 and CO ; and 78 as above the latter ago ; but the ago of the 
few remaining persons is not stated. The greater part of the average yearly 
expenditure on each prisoner consisted in the cost of his rations (Ks. 18-1 2-7), 
The remainder was made up of his sliares in the expenditure ’on establish- 
ment (Hs. 10-3-1), clothing (Rs. 2-12-7), police guards (Rs. 2-6-3), building - 
and repairs (Rs. 3-11-0), hospital charges ( Rs. 0-6-10^), and contingencies 
(Re. 1-11-7^), The average iiunibor of effective workers throughout the 
year was 393*50; and of those most wore employed on building or repairs 
connected with the jail (255*50), as prison servants (45*75), or on manufac- 
tures (68*50), The former occupatiou of the prisoners was in three out of 
four cases not such as to fit them for profitable work in prison, the majority 
having been agriculturists (1,925), men of independent property or no occu- 
pation, and Gtovornment or domestic servants. Of non-agriculturists, a term 

1 Sic in Inspcctor-GcnerapR report. But if the gross cost find the net cost coincided,' 
wUat became of the profits of manufactures ? * A« the jail contaiued also a lew 

persons not belonging to this diatiict, the figure can bo only appi^ximatc. 


'W^idi is presunled to iadnde shopkeepers and handicraftsmen, there were 


onl^ 1,042. 

Under-trial prisoners are confined irt a diVisibn of the district jail and 
the lOok-upa (haval&t) at Bareilly aild Pilibhit. The total 
number of such prisoners admitted to the ftareilly lock-iip 
daring the same year (1877) was 4,553; to the Pilibhit look-up, 089 ; and to 
the Bareilly jail, 309. From the first 3,145 prisoners were afterwards con- 
victed, front the second 458, and from the third 209. Tile average dail^ popu- 
lation was in the lock-up proper 65*50 ; in the lock-up division of the jail, 
57*01 ; and in the Pilibhit lock-iip, 9*25. 

The fiscal history of the district begins as usual with the A{n-i-Ai6a^^ 
or Institutes of Xkbar. The land-revenue of the various 
fiscal history. parganahs, as obtained from that authority and converted 

from dams to rupees, was in 1596 as follows : — 

Rs. 


Ittareilly, 
Aonla 
Saneha 
barstr 
Shahi ) 
Ajaon ) 
Sirt^awan 
K&bar 
H&tmaua 
^Balai 
Funar 7 
Oola i 


iacluding tho modern tahsils Farldpnr, Karor, Bisalpur^ and Nawabganj, .m 
II ii II tatisil Aonla ••• 

,1 II II parganahs Balia and Saneba ... 

n 11 ,1 „ Saraiili and part of Mirganj 


reniainder of the modefn Mirganj J 


dl3,CS5| 

17|265| 

82|893 

63,88^ 

32|518 

34,0n| 


II 

II 

II 

it 
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t» 

i> 

*1 

II 

If 


modern parganah Sirstwan ... J Chaumahla ( * 

remainder of modern Chiuiiiahla and part of modern Bichha, 
modern parganahs Pilibhit, JahAnabad, and remainder of Hichha 
parganah FOranpur .m 


7,702 
I4J65) 
'6,250 
20,945 
6,60$ • 


Total 634,083} 


A few unknown deductions niust (lerhaps be nlado for parts of marginal 

Borenue system of parganahs now transferred to adjoining districts ; but that 
the Dehli emperors, tl,jj approximate revenue of the' district as it now 

sthnds. A revenue in the modern Sense it was Uot. It was a State rental 
collected by a person who as yet received but 8 per Cent. Commission for his 
trouble. It resenlbled, in fact, the income of a directly managed estatei 
rather than the land-tax of one held by a modern proprietor. Under Akbar*s 
system, the demand was collected directly frCm individnUt cultivators, and 
the collector was enjoined not to depend too implicitly on the headman and 
accountant of the village. The revenues were never farmed.^ The saminddr 
existed, but was not as at present the proprietor” of the village lands. 
Whether, as in Oudh, he became so before tbe introduction of British 
. ' ®}pW’'»n>ne, Bk. IX., Chap. HI., which conUiias a very aocurate resumi of tbe Direetlou 

to CoUectOI^ ia Qladwin*a Aln.i.Akhnrl 
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rnle cannot now bo di80overb(]. But in al! probability some advance in tliia 
direction IumI been made before the cataclyom of Hohilla invasion destroyed 
all existing rights in the land. ^^The process by which the landlords’ rights 
have attained a maximum, while the tenants’ have reached a minimum, was 
the natural result of the farming system of Farrukhsiyar (1713-18).”^ But, ^ 
as pointed out by the same writer (Mr. Elliot Colvin), the farm of the State 
rental in pargariahs Jah4tiabad and Pilibhit seems to have been granted to a 
lessee so early as the reign of Alamglr (1658-1707). 

The Rohillas (1748) continued the systems both of direct management 

and farming ; but they ejected Hindu in favour of Muslim 
Of the Rohillas?. . r. 

farmers, and showed in other ways tiieir contempt for 

prescriptive interests. Tlie state of Rampur is still ruled by Rohillas i and, 

except in such parts of it as wore granted to the Nawdb during the present 

reign, there are no proprietors and no tenant-right. The Nii#4b leases out 

his villages, for a term of usually ten years, to the highest bond jide bidder 

who can give satisfactory security, and the tenantry are protected only by a 

clause fixing their rents for the term of the lease. In the Bareilly of the 

Rohillas as in the Rdmpiir of to-day, zamlnddrs were allowed to hold their 

personal cultivation at a slightly lower rate than the ordinary tenant. But 

this was the only way in which a special status was assigned them. The 

revenue of the various parganahs, on their distribution amongst the Rohilla 

chiefs (1754), was as follows : — 
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1.35,000 
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70,000 

Sarauli (nortU and south) 
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45,OoO 

AjAou 
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1, 62,000 

Shfihl 




05,000 

lUbar ... 

... 


>• 

6J),000 

Sirsdwan ... 

... 


» 

6 1,0'>0 

Chaumahla ... 

... 

•ft 

It 

1,1.5.000 

Bichha ... 



>1 

1,81,000 

Bisalpiir and Marauri, 

... 

I. . 

II 

2,90,001)^ 

Pilibhit and Juhduabad 



II 

3,02,000 

Furaupur 

... 

... 

II 

1,14,000 




Total „ 

19,41,000 


i Pilibhit settlement report, para. tS, * Affer excluding probable revenue ot 

ptrganah Salimpur, now transferred to Budanu ; ace Bareilly Settlement Report, p. 157. 
» After deducting the probable EtdwHh collections maue at Bareilly. * Kxcludiag pro- 

bable revenue of Pawiyan, ugw transferred to Shahjahinpur. 
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It must again be remembered that the figures represent rent, winch can^ 
not therefore be contrasted with the revenue of to-day. 

The Nawab Vazfr of Oudh (1774) ejected Rohilla rent-farmers and zamin- 
Andof the Nawab us brusquely as they had ejected their predecessors. 

He however maintained with certain doubtful improve- 
ments the Rohilla system of administration. A large number of Villages were 
still retained under direct inauagornenfc as Sir-i-sarkar, Cut a larger number 
than before were leased for inadequate sums to rent- farmers, and extensive 
tracts were squandered away in tax-free grants to favourites. Wo have 
no records to show wluit the demand after these mistakes amounted to. But 
we know that in the first year of our rule (1801-02) it was considerably greater 
than in the last year of the Nawab Vazir’s, and that in tlic first year of our 
rule it amounted for the whole district to less than Us. 11,70,560.^ So great 
a decrease in 2^ years is an additional proof, if any bo needed, of the Nawab 
Vazir’s incompetence to govern a country. 

The cession took place in November, 1801, and the first British 

Arransemcius of assessment came into force with the autumn of the 

the early Engiiah following yeur/^ It was followed for more than twenty 

Government. . i - i i i* 

years by a aeries of kindred settlements, which, lasting 

for short terms and unbased on accurate measurements or statistics, may 
be termed summary. The principles of these earlier assessments have been 
sketched in other notices. They were a crude rechauffd of former systems, 
The Governments wliicli succeeded Akbar’s had inoro and more largely deve- 
loped the practice of rovemie-farming. It now reached its highest develop- 
ment, TIic right to collect the rental of a village, or in other words its farm, 
was auctioned and knocked down to the highest bidder. And the vefy 
tahslldars, who collected from the farmers the revenue settled at auction, 
were contractors rather than officials, receiving instead of salary a percentage 
on the collections. Where this procedure faihnl, the altornativo of direct 
Government management, again copied from degenerate native systems, was 
adopted ; and at one time during the fourth settlement the whole of parganahs 
Chaura hla and Ajaon were thus returned as Slr-i-sarkdi\ But how, it may 
be asked, did Government protect itself against insufficient bids at auction, 
against conspiracies to buy farms of revenue below their real value ? The 
answer is that Government attempted to do so, and that its attempts, 
though inadequate, bore no faint resemblance to the settlement procedure 
of to-day. The recognized i»nt-rates, in some cases those established by 

* TIuh 11,7U,5U0 waa the demawl of our sccoml year, which we know exceeded that 
of our first. It exceeded the first year's demand, in Bareilly proper, by Us. 67|lfifi» 
* o, p a 1 0. 



EARLY LAlID-BBVSfiStE QUESTIONS* 6dS 

Akbar, were roughly ascertained ; and estimates -of produce^ as necessary 
whore rent is paid by division of tho produce, were prepared for various sobs, 
Tfie probable rental of tho village, thus computed, was fixed as the upset price 
below which Goveruincut would not soli its farm. But why, it may again be 
inquired, did bidders compete to raise the price above an upset figure which 
was presumably quite high enough ? Tho reason was that no allowance 
(mdlikdna) was as yet conceded to ousted landholders. If the former incum- 
bent failed to outbid all comers, his occupation, and too often his livelihood, were 
gone, But even after all these safeguards against insufficient otters, tho cau- 
tion of Government was soinehimos frustrated by the carelessness, or worse, of 
its native subordinates. We find that, again under the fourth settlement, the 
whole of parganali Shahi was fanned for a very inadequate sum to one Patni 
Mai. 

The British rcventio administration had no sooner been established than 

ProjeoN f .r ii per- the introdiictiou of proprietary rights was proposed. It is 
miuieat settlement. hands agreed that no such rights at that time existed 

or survived. But the idea of creating a class resembling tho squires of Eng- 
land had about ten years earlier produced the permanent settlement of Bengal 
and Benares ; and somewhat rash pledges of a similar assessment were given 
in Bareilly. Tho leases granted to fiirmers at the first settlement (1802-03), 
while declaring tlio customary rents, and otherwise sliowing an anxiety to 
protect tho tenant from exactions, distinctly promise a permanent settlement 
with the person then engaging for the revenue. But these promises were for- 
gotten, to be revived only with the opening of tho third settlement some six 
years later (1808-09). The Board of Commissioners themselves tell us^ that 
this settlement was originally intended to be permanent that on the 
strength of a promise that it should be so tho landholders acceded to the 
great increase then assessed upon them and that the assessing officer had 

been frequently rejn’uaehed with the breaoh of the promise.” They, however, 
deprecate permanent settlement on the grounds that the population is scanty, 
information as to the true resources of tho country deficient, and “ the right 
of property in tho land uniftter mined.” Tho Board of Directors concurred, 
and the result was great dissatisfaction. A combination was formed amongst 
the landholders to diminish the cultivation of their estates and throw up the 
management of them, with a view of compelling Government to the necessity 
of forming arrangements with them on reduced terms.”^ But wo hear until 
our own day^ no further {>roposals fur a pormanont settlement. 

^ Report, dated 20lh October, 1818. With regard lo tliin Board, vide supra pp. 62, 310, 

* Letter dated -.iOlh September, 1811. ^ See the correspondence ou the permanent scitkment 

ioitiated by Lord Halifax. 





The &oi wa/T that such proposals had been superseded by more successful 
jwals. At the opening or the i^urth settlement (1812-13), and perhaps in 
consequence ^f the general resignatiofi of farmers just mentioned, zatninddrs or 
headmen had been more widely admitted to engage for the revenue of their 
tillages. In a Board’s report of 1815^ we find them styled proptneto^Sj and a 
minute of the Governor-General, written later in the same year,® went far to 
confirm that title. After declaring the immemorial right of the ruling power 


Introduction of 
proprietary right. 


to a certain share in tlie produce of every cultivated higha^ 
Lord Moira reduces the modes of realizing that share to two. 


The relative merits of settlement with cultivators and settlement with middle- 


jnen were discussed, and the introduction of the latter finally adopted (para, 
36). The principal gainer by this policy was the village lieadman, who, as just 
goeii, had already been in many eases appointed middleman. The latter title 
drops almost immediately out of sight, giving place to the new-fangled 
“ |)ro|)rictor.” We are told that in their search for proprietary rights the district 
officers were largely assisted by a. document which in 1802 divided the head- 
men of Bareilly into ohl ” and new ” landlords (mdlik)!^ Where no claimant 
to the former title was forthcoming, or tlie new landlord could show a prefer- 
able title, the latter was invariably recognized. But in a large majority of 
cases no representative of the old landlord was forthcoming. Where no trace 
whatever of proprietary right w’as apparent, it was conferred freely on the 
headman (mrthuldam ox zarninddr). The Rain proprietors of Pilibhft were a few 
years back still content to bo styled headmen (padhdn) or fanners (thikdddr)^ 
terms w^hich clearly showed their origin. The parganah officials of course pro- 
fited by tho oj>portunity of returning their kinsmen as persons with a claim to 
proprietary right, and many properties in the same tahsil and elsewhere are 
still held by kdnurigo families. ‘"It is difficult,'’ writes Mr, Elliot Colvin, to 
appreciate the principle on wffiich it was considered just or equitable- to hand 
over a portion of th(3 State rights aiid the cultivators of a village to their repre- 
sentative man, who already received emolumonts in tho form of a low rent, free 
land, &c. It is hard to imagine a more startling ^^ment on the value placed 

by Government in those days in its own property in the land.” 

The well-known llcgulation VII. of 1822 completed the work thus begun, 
Keguiation VJI, of recognized the proprietary right of tho zarnuidars, and 
w^as perhaps justly censured by the Board of Directors for 


exalting the recorded proprietor ” at the expense of his co-sharers and the 
bmautry. Tlie injustice liorc ilone to tlie latter may have been less than in 

^ pjttta 2lst March. * Minuie on ^ho revenue HdiiiiiiiHtrtttioii of the W.-W. T., 31 st 

September, 1816. * BoiiKl’s irpoi 1 luf^t quoted. 
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^ ^ ' * 

the Duab aud other tracts where village commnaities were But 

the revolution affected was enormous. The old state rental becaiiie the 
of the landlord, and the land-tax took the .new form of a revenue eafacted froOL 
ibo latter. The rule which had prevailed under native dynasties, the ruf^ 
which had governed the Bengal settlement, was that the collector of the vUlage 
rents should retain 10 per cent, of the collections, rendering the remainder to 
Government, His share now became 20 per cent., while the Government 
demand fell from 90 to 80.^ Later as.sessments have, as wo shall see, still farther 
increasod that share ; while the power to enhance, at first less limited than 
now, enabled the proprietor to incroaso his gains during the term of settle^ 
niont, Miicli has of late years been done to revive and consolidate the rights 
of the tenantry ; but the creation of a powerful landholding class has rendered 
legislative progress in this direction somewhat difficult. 

We may now note briefly the chief points connected with the earlier 
settlements. Tlioir terms and deinand.s are shown in the following table : — 





Average yearly demand of 



Parganah. 

1st settle- ! 

ment, 180 '2 
-03 to 1 80 1 
-05 inclu- 
sive. 

2nd settlo- 
ment, 1806 
-06 to 1807 
-08 inclu- 
sive. 

3rd settle- 
ment, 1808 
-09 to IS It 
-12 inclu- 
sive. 

♦til settle- 
ment, 
1812-1.3 
to 1816 
• 17 inclu- 
sive. 

5th settle-, 
mciit, 
181718 
to 1821 
•22 inclu- 
sive. 

Btbsettlemcnt 
(under hegu- 
lation VII. of 
1822), 1822- 
23 to 1836-36 
inclusive- 


Bs. 

its. 

ns. 

Us. 

Us. 

"Us. 

^aridpur 

72,072 

81,488 

88,352 

1,39,846 

1,38,516 

1,42.259 

Karor 

1,33,343 

1,10,173 

1.80,579 

1.80,892 

1,92 608 

1,89,239 

Balia 

18,289 

14,259 

16,738 ' 

17,712 

19,342 

21.157 

Sanelm 

•12,440 

43,117 

47,716 

64,213 

55,098 

56,531 

i\onla 

48,705 

51,480 

69,501 

71,722 

7l,a64 

68,072 

Sarauli ^ south)... 

36,619 

40,854 

47,42.1 

63 002 

6-»,828 

51,964 

Mirganj (includ- 

1,21,474 

1,38,200 

17,631 

2^23,190 

2,23,901 

2,21,402 

ing Surauli north, 
Ajiion,and Shahi) 




Birs&vvaiiy 

10,173 

18.641 

51,654 

61,925 

65,6B3 

64,114 

Kabar 

9,825 

14,124 

49,367 

56.196 

54,092 

64,219 

Chautnahla 

22,548 

28,348 

52,158 

59 784 

67,572 

55,646 

Bichlia 

52.228 

51,919 

1.08,624 

1,73,561 

1,71 720 

1,68,631 

Nawahganj 

1,01,535 

1,11,544 

1,60,367 

2,46.300 

2.25,764 

2,27,007 

Bisalpur (includ- 

2,36,975 

2.22,941 

2.90,613 

2,68,617 

2,97,596 

3,02,309 

ing Marauri.) 



Pilibint 

1,30,203 

1,62.775 

1,63,554 

1,47,313 

1,47,313 

1,47,313 

Jahanabad „• 

1,03,796 

1,33,699 

1,40.064 

1.33,923 

1.33.923 

1,33,923 

puranpur 

29,665 

11,663 

28,252 

1,41,424 

4,41,424 

1,41,424 

Total 

11,70,561 

12, .35, 055 

14,81,343 

20,49,118 

S0,48,6S3 

90,45,260 


’ The fisfurc liero given is that laid down by the regulation (section TJ. But in practice the 
percentage domaiidcd by aovcrmuciit varied from place to place, and iu thiss district £«U to 
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The sUbility of the first settlement, by Mr. Collector Deane, was endan- 

isfc, snd, srd, and gcred by the famine of 1803-04? and 25 per cent, of the 
4th 8etileinea|.3. progressive demand was perforce remitted in that year. The 
author of the second assessment was Mr. Collector RoutleJge. The third, hy 
.Messrs. Trant and Batson, lasted for one year longer than its predecessors, 
and is remarkable as having given birth to the word quartennial.’’ Owing 
to heaviness of demand, resignation of farmers, and trickery of tahsildars, it 
worked by no means well. In its last year a balance of over throe lakhs was 
outstanding. The fourth settlement, by Messrs. Christian, Chamberlain, and 
Culvert, resulted in a groat increase of demand. Heavy balances and numerous 
resignations of farincr.s were the consequence. The cause of tho failure seems 
to have been misunderstood by the Junior Member of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, Mr. Trant. He ascribes it to a general agreement between native 
officers of all descriptions and the landholders to defraud tho Government to. 
the severe drought of 1815-16 ; and to the system of temporary settlements, 
which lessened the farmer \s power of borrowing money. This, the first quinqnea 
nial settlement, was succeeded by another of equal length and equal ill-success. 

Tho fifth setth3ment was indeed merely an extension of tho 

Fifth and . 

fourth, and inherited all its vices. A report on its working 

by the Senior Member of the Board, Mr. Tllliott, showed him no better able to 
discriminate the causes of fiscal failure than his junior. The truth was that a 
crushing demand, assessed when prices wore high, could no longer be paid 
when they had fallen.^ When wo consider the evils of the system then existing, 
wo wonder less that the administration should have flown for refuge to a zamin- 
dari policy. E.xcessive assessment was the natural result of auctioning tho 
farm of villages. Mr. Boulderson informs us that from the prevalence of hold- 
ings which paid rent by a division of the crop ^'all was darkness ; none of the 
competitors knew the value of estates they were bidding for. It was not merely 
open fair competition that was resorted to. Every underhand petty intrigue 
was put in action, every fair account was rejected, and the merits of a native 
officer rose in proportion to the height of the daul or estimate of tlie resources 
that he submitted. A tahsildar or kSnflngo was subjoetDd to the greatest 
suspicion, if not disgrace, if the daul of any other person was higher than his. 
The European officers, from an utter want of any information on the subject, 
naturally supposed that the highest estimates must be the most correct. - And 
the fact is that, so far as it is now possible to trace tbesd estimates, we find that 
the highest was generally the one acted on.” 

> Suprii p. 567. ^ This is ciirecuU^ shovtrn by Mr. Moens at p. U3 oi his Bcltleoneul 

report. 
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The sixth settlement was practically an extension of the fourth and 

Sixth aettlement ** included the assessment by Mr. Boulderson 

or extensioQs of the himself of 412 villages, which had been resigned or 
fourth . ^ * “ 

insolvent under those settlements. The result jvas a 

decrease of over one lakh in the demand \ but it must be remembered that tha 

auction system was now extinct, and that the new p roprietor retained a larger 

percentage of the assets than the old farmer. This ‘‘ llogulation VIL of 1822’’ 

settlement was based on the novelty of a careful though unskilled survey. Mr. 

Boulderson s method was to fix a money rent for each field, and to take 78*74* 

per cent, of the gross rental as Government revenue. To this day, writes Mr. 

Moens, the people speak with respect of his care, his knowledge of themselves, 

and his agricultural acquirements.^ 

His opinion of the proprietary system may be given in his own words: — 
“ In point of fact there is no proprietor’s rent throughout the country, 
where an estate is settled up to the regulation mark, and the rent-roll is well 
ascertained. Government is indubitably the proprietor in the English sense of 
the word, and it is a mere farce to talk, up here at least, of proprietors in any 
other sense than that of Government officers for the collection of revenpo with 
a small remuneration for the trouble of collection.” 


Almost immediately after the submission of Mr. Boulderson’s report on 

« .... X,. bis assessments, a fresh settlement, the first on modern and 

Seventli (or fifth) ’ ^ ^ 

setUeinent under Re- scientific methods, was begun. The ‘‘Regulation IX.” 

guiation IX of 1833. was tho seventh or fifth, according as the two 

extensions of the fourth are or are not regarded as separate settlements. It 
was preceded by an accurate professional survey and classification of area. 
The assessing officers were in parganahs Aonla, Saneha, and Faridpiir, Mr. 
Conolly ; in Richha, Pilibhit, Jahanabad, and Puranpur, Mr. Head ; in south 
Sarauli, Mr. R. Money ; and in tho remainder of the district Mr. J. W. Muir. 
In their manner of working these gentlemen showed some difference. Messrs. 
Conolly and Head divided their villages into compact circles according to peculi- 
arities of soil and situation ; Messrs. Money and Muir classified theirs into 
first, second, and third class, or rich, middling, and poor villages, without 
much regard to locality, Messrs. Conolly, Head, and Money assumed rent^ 
rates for the various soils ; Mr. Muir, who disbelieved in soil-returns, worked 

* To the other good qualities of Mr. Boulderson Heberts Journal shall bear witness 
** November S4 (1824), Mr. Boulderson left me this morning, and I believe we parted with 
miitnal regret. His pursuits and amusements were certainly very different from mine. But I 
found in him a fine temper and an active mind, full of information respecting the couutr} , anir 
mals, and people amongst whom he had passed seroral years; and on the whole 1 do not think 
I have acquired so much ol this kind of knowledge from any person whom I have met with in 
India,*’ 
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on general revenne-rates, de(]4ioe(l from those snoeessfully imposed at ferpjhT* 
settlements. In their assessments Messrs. Head and Money seem to have 
taken waste land into account; Messrs. Oonolly and Muir excluded it from 
consideration. From the various rent-rates was deduced a gross rental, of wliioh 
two-thirds were demanded as the Government rovcnno. How Mr. Muir 
managed to ensure that his revenue-rates should attain that proportion of the 
rental is not so clear ; but Mr. Moons assures us that the assessments of that 
officer were very light. The demand amounted, at the beginning of its 
currency, to Rs. 17,99,378 ; and its expiring figures will be compared in detail 
with those of the current assessment. The preparation of a record-of-rights was 
the finishing touch of the settlement, which came into force with 1835-3(>. Its 
original term of twenty years was extended until 1860*70, when the first assess- 
ments of the existing settlement were collected. Notwithstanding three faniinos 
and a rebelliouj the Regulation IX. settlement worked very fairly throughout 
its currency. 

October 1865 saw the operations jf the current settlement opened in 
The current set- Pilibhit, to bo taken up next month in Faridpur and 
tlement. Karor. For the first-named talisil no special settlement 

officer was appointed. Mr. Elliot Colvin carried on the work in addition to his 
regular duties, first as Superintendent of the Tarai, and afterwards as Officiat- 
ing Collector of this district. In the remainder of Bareilly a special settlement 
officer, Mr. S. M. Moons, was employed. Each officer was aided by one cove- 
nanted assistant^ and one deputy collector, but at certain times the niimbor 
of deputy collectors under Mr. Moens was increased to two. 


Operations began as elsewhere with an unprofessional survey. Village 

boundaries were first marked out and boundary disputes 
The sutve/. , . I 

decided, some of the latter being referred to councils 

(panchdyat) of rustic arbitrators. The next step was the plane-table measure-* 
ment, effected by village accountants {patwdri) under the eye of skilled super- 
visors (amin). As in Bijnor, the accountants had been pr^j^iously trained in sur- 
veying, and if incompetent, were required to furnish substitutes. When prac- 
tice had made perfect, one supervisor to every six chains was found sufficient ; 
and each accountant was expected to survey 15| acres^ daily, including waste 
lands. The last survey undertaken was that of Baheri, completed in June, 
1872, Tlje total cost of measurements was from first to last about Rs. 52,126,'^ 


^The assistants were in Pilibhit Messrs. Graves, Moule, and Latonche, Assistant Collectors, 
and in Bareilly proper Mr. F. W. Porter, Assistant Settlement OfUcer. ^ Ae. SA official 

bighas of 3,Oi5 squre yards each. “Ks. 38,126 in Bareilly proper, and about 14,00 * in 

Pilibhit. As the officials employed on the survey were also engaged in other work, an exact 
estimate is impossible. 




To these figures must be added the area of the city, cantonment, and 

.. civil lines at Bareilly, besides about 16,380 acres of waste 

Its accuracy, , ^ 

land grants in Furanpur. The accuracy of the settlement 
survey is attested by the very slight excess which its total shows over that 
(1,896,897 acres) of the professional revenue survey effected from two to three 
years later. The Lieutenant-Governor^ himself tested the measurements of two 

’ The figures for Bareilly proper are taken from the Bareilly Settlement Beport^ which 
xDcludes cultivated groves in its assessed area. The groves of the PilibhJt parganahs have 
been as usual included in the unasscssed area. ^ Sic William Muir. 
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villages taken at random in pai^ganah Nawabganj^ and ITound them abaoJutafy 
exact ; nor could an error bo discovered when the Senior Member of the Board 
of JSevenuo^ engaged in a similar examination. 

Every village was, either after or during its measurement, inspected by tho 
assessing officer. Ho look careful notes of the rents paid 
on different soils, and on tho nature and appearance of 
tbeir crops. Any local peculiarity^ such as style of cultivation, liability to injury 
by floods or vermin, and indebtedness of cultivators, was taken into duo account. 
The villages were then grouped into circles of similar fertility and position, and 
tho process of assuming rent-rates for each soil in the circle began. The manner 
of assuming these rates varied according as the rent was paid in cash or kind. 
Whore payment was in cash, tho rates actually paid were minutely recorded; 
and a comparison with those judicially decreed in recent cases of enhancement, 
or prevailing in surrounding tracts, enabled the settlement officer to work out a 
fair rate for each soil. Where kind-rents were the rule, the reputed average 
weight of the landlord’s share in the outturn was recorded as minutely. But 
the settlement officer discovered also* for himself, in many cases by actual 
experiment, the average produce of the different soils; and deducting a sixth for 
reductions before the division of the crop, ascertained the landlord’s weight in 
the remainder. After deciding on these data the average rate paid in grain, he 
proceeded to convert that rate to money at the average price of 20 years, exclud- 
ing seasons of dearth. His money-rates, again, ho compared with the money- 
rates decreed in recent suits for commutation of kind to cash rentals ; and tho 
rate ultimately assumed was a fair compromise between tho two. Whether, there- 
fore, the rent was paid in kind or paid in cash, tho assumed rent-rate was a 
money-rate. The rates assumed for the various soils and circles of each par- 
ganah will be detailed in tlio Gazetteer article thereon. Meanwhile, it may bo 
mentioned that the average rate assumed for the district at largo was nearly 
Rs. 2-10-8J per acre.^ The subject of rents, as distinct from settlement rent- 
rates, will receive separate notice. 

The application of these rent-rates to tho gross area of the district gave a 

total assumed rental of Rs. 41,51,510. Tho proportion 

of tho assets demanded as revenue by Government was 

at this settlement reduced to 50 per cent., and fixed at that percentage would 

have reached Rs. 20,75,755. But a few trivial deductions in tho process of 

assessment, estate by estate, reduced it by some hundred rupees. Its final 

' Mr, J. ’‘Or He. Ml-8 per acre in the Tilibliit subdiviMion, ami 

3-1 8 in Bareilly proper. The materials for the above average were obtained from Mr, 
Auckland Colvin’s mew wrfwwi ow tht t iviiion of land-nvinve mitlcmenia in t/m 

1972. • 
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amonnfc and inoidanc# may be thus compared witli those of the assesamont 
, which it superseded : — , ’ 



Demand, bxoludikg cassEs 

1 INCIDBNOB P£B AORB OF 

1 

Parganah. 





Former demantL^ 

JVew demand. 


Former. 

/ New'. 


On ass^essablJon cnllivatec 

Oa atiaosB&hh 

ijon cultivated 






I area. 


area. 

/ area. 

/ area. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

^ Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a, p. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Farfdpur, 

],45.C94 

1,61,604 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 


4 7 

I 

3 11 

1 9 9 

Knror 

1,78,969 

2,44,941 

8 

0 

1 

1 

4 


4 4 

I 

10 1 

1 14 7 

Balia 

24,402 

33.680 

0 

0 

I 

3 

0 

1 

5 8 

1 

12 10 

2 011 

Saneha ... 

60,678 

73,2.30 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

7 9 

1 

12 2 

2 1 11 

Aonia 

64,507 

93,286 

0 

0 

0 

14 

8 

1 

S 11 

1 

7 6 

1 14 3 

Saranti ... 

37,«58 

45,400 

0 

0 

1 

3 

9 

1 

6 2 

1 

8 11 

1 19 0, 

Mirganj ... 

1 17,066 

1,34,890 

0 

0 

1 

6 

8 

1 

12 1 

1 

12 9 

2 * 4^ 

Bfsalpur ... 

2,77,783 

3,07,9.30 

0 

0 

1 

7 

8 

1 

13 4 

1 

13 8 

2 3 9 

K'ibar 

48,118 

60,910 

0 

0 

1 

9 

2 

1 

12 4 

s 

3 0 

2 7 6 

8iri&wan... 

3^274 

36,910 

0 

0 

1 

14 

6 

2 

7 4 

2 

0 3 

» 9 9 

Chauniahla 

69,580 

75,620 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

1 

5 8 

1 

9 7 

1 14 4 

Richha ... 

1, SI. 419 

1,66,2.37 

0 

6 

1 

12 

2 

1 

14 10 

2 

2 1 

2 5 3 

Naw&bganj 

1,78,381 

2,‘8,032 

8 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

10 4 

9 

0 6 

2 6 2 

Pilibhit ... 

1,10 119 

1,56,639 

0 

0 

1 

0 

lOJ 

1 

10 9_L» 

1 

0 Oi 

1 14 4} 

Jahanabad, 

1,96,278 

1,67,039 

0 

0 

0 

16 

8 

1 

7 10| 

I 

9 0 

1 14 ]| 

Puraopur, 

66,745 

97,874 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

9 ij 

0 

6 7} 

0 15 9 

Total of 

16,90,462 

20,75,122 

0 

0 




i 




ete 

district. 














To the new demand hero shown must bo added the ten per cent, cess for 
roads, schools, post-offices, and police. This was assessed at settlement on all 
lands, revenue-paying and revenue-free, and amounted to Rs. 2,16,643-9-0. 

The new demand being found to press somewhat severely on parganahs 
Revision of the which adjoined the Tarffi, Mr. Robert Currie was in 1874-76 
current settlement, deputed to make revisions. He reduced the demand in 
Biohha by Es. 2,160, in OhaumMda by Rs. 2,150, and in Pilraupur by Rs. 
],243. Trifling alterations were also made elsewhere. It may be added 
that the current settlement, though not yet approved by Government, will pro- 
bably be sanctioned for 30 years, dating from the close of the last. 

The following statement, compiled from the reports of the Board of 

Revenue, gives the official account of the land-revenue demand, collections, 

>The incidence is in the Pilibhit parganahs taken at half the incidence of the assumed Rutal ; 
ao statement showing the actual incideuce of the former demand is forthcoming. J.; 
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aad balances for the past ten years. The revenue or agrfcaltnral year begtnS) 
as elsewhere in the North-Western Provinces, on the 1st July ; — 


Year. 

Demands. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Balsn- 

cea. 

Particudaiib of balangb. 

Pepsent- 
age of ba- 
lance on 
demand. 

In train 
of liqui- 
dation. 

Real, 

Doubtful 

Irreco- 

verable. 

Nominal. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

E.. 

Rs. 

Hs. 

Eg. 

1868-6S 

17,64,624 

17,65,368 

9,266 

8,220 

1,016 



•83 

1868-70 

17.65,045 

17,60,688 

4,416 

669 

1,043 


2,704 

■ a. 

1870*71 

17,88,648 

17,29,766 

1 8,“62 

2,785 

165 


6,812 

•6Q 

1871-72 

17,65,054 

17,62,928 1 

13,176 

6,157 

• ** 


8,018 

•29 

1872-73 

19,08,680 

18,68,449 

40,231 

6,788 

9,427 

‘86 

23 980 

•85 

1873 74 

20,72,443 

20,33,175 

39,268 

2,073 

25,021 


12.174 

.1*31 

1874-75 

20,69,940 

20,37,322 

82,618 

2,629 

992 

... 

28,997 

*17 

1875-76 

20,49,144 

20,31 550 

16,614 

4.676 

126 


11.913 

•23 

1876-77 

80,40661 

20,41,668 

7,993 

4,815 

303 

»«• 

2,875 

•25 

1877-78 

£0,48,007 

29,44,810 

10,3,397 

86,200 

15,231 

• 125 

1,641 

4 96 


The number and date of the revenue instalments for the autumn harvest 
Instalments of re- vary in different parts of the district. In tahsils Karor, 
Tenne for auiumu Mirganj, Naw4bganj, Aonla, and Faridpur they fall due in 
three fractions, payable on the 15th of November, 15th of December, and 15th 
of February respectively. In Baheri these dates are changed for the ISths of 
December, January, and February; and inparganah Puranpur for thelSths of 
November, January, and February. In parganahs Pilibhit and Jahfinabad 
there are four instalments, duo on the ISths of November, December, January, 
and February ; in Bisalpur two only, due on the 15ths of December and 
February. For the spring harvest the instalments are everywhere uniform 

in harre ts number, being paid on the 15ths of May 

and June. The instalments of both harvests were fixed 
with regard to the time when the landlord is best able to pay them, i. e., when he 
has gathered in his instalments of rent. The instalments of rent, again, depend 
on the season of harvest, and tbe season of harvest chiefly on physical causes. 

. The dates of the Government collections are therefore the best that could have* 
been adopted. 

The record-of-rights prepared at settlement consisted as usual of (1) the 

Becoid-of rights (^) jamabandif (3) todjiftwlaw, registers of pro- 

prietary right, tenant right, and village custom respec- 
^vely. Great care was taken to exclude from the last all snperflaous matterr 













PROPBiamT TBNtmES. 6f8 

sucli as speoulativ« ;^rovl8ioas or contingencies already foreseen by the lav. 
Of the first two it is needful to treat in some detail. 

The proprietary tenures may be declared on the best authority ^ simpler 
than in most districts of the North-Western Provinces. The following table^ 
compiled from the settlement reports, shows how, in 1873-4, these tenures were 
divided : — 





Number of 


plumber of pattiddri tenure 




estates ex* 

Number of 

estates. 




Number of 

empt from 
reveDue 

estates held 





Farganah. 


estates 

on zaminddn 






{mahdls). 

(mudfit lakhi* 
tdj). 

tenure. 

Perfect. 

. 


Imperfect* 

Farfdpur 

■ M 

476 


n 

45 



80 

Karor 

t • r 

664 

33 


41 



96 

Balia 


68 

1 

88 

12 



17 

idaueha 


180 

3 

142 

17 



18 

Aotila 


190 

2 

137 

SO 



81 

Sarauli 


82 

4 

58 

17 



3 

Mfrganj 


821 

4 

149 

42 



26 

Sirs 6 wan 


62 


62 

9 



1 

Kihar 

• «4 

84 


73 

9 



1 

Chaumahla 

III 

188 


181 

1 



1 

Klchha 


258 


218 

S3 



5 

Nawdbganj 


433 


3’ 6 

47 



1 

Bisalpur 

Pilibhit 


635 


452 

2e> 

40 



38 

1*1 

273 



ifi 


Jab&nabad 


256 


242 



8 



386 

23 

1 

386 

23 



6 


Total 


4,264 

82 

3,518 

664 


The technical meaning of the terms zamindari, perfect pattiddri, and 
Proprietary te- imperfect patti'dAri has been explained above.® The pattf- 
ddri tenures, whether perfect or imperfect, are in most 
cases of quite recent growth. Writing of Pilibhit at the last settlement, Mr. 
Head remarks that wherever proprietary tenure exists at all, it is* zamfnddri j 
and in 1849 Bareilly proper contained but 47 pattidfiri estates. The small 
number of such estates in Pilibhit is still remarkable. Here the division 
of a zaminddri into a pattidari tenure is adopted only where accidents 
of soil and situation prevent partition into compact and distinct zamind&ti 
estates. In other words imperfect partition is sought qnly where j^erfeot. 

* Baret% teUkmtnt rtport, p, 128 j PilibhU tetfkmeHt report, p. 16, . ^ gm Qazsiti 
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is impracticable.^ A few of the pattidari estates in Bareilly proper are 
true bhaydchdra — that is to say, the pattidar’s share in tho profits and 
burdens of the estate is proportioned, not by the law of inheritanoo, 
but by the extent of the land in his actual possession. The custom of the 
brotherhood (bhaydchdra) has in this case superseded ancestral right. A few 
imperfect pattlddri estates lie partly on the uplands (bdngar) and partly on the 
flats (khadir) of the Ramganga basin. In such cases, the flats, being subject 
to fluvial alteration, are held in common, while tho uplands are held in seve- 
ralty. The outturn of tho common lands is devoted as a rule to the payment 
of the Government demand. But should any surplus be left, or should those 
lands receive alluvial increase, the co-sharer entrusted with the collection of tho 
common revenue (lambarddr) almost always attempts to appropriate tho surplus 
or the increase for himself. If the village accountant connive, he is often 
successful ; for the accountant is in such matters justly called tho poor man’s 
master” (gharib-hUusidd). Some instances in which his false entries were 
brought to light and corrected are thus described by Mr. Moens:— 

There are numerous small proprietors who have no shares in the common 
land dr in the -zamfnddri dues, and haveno right ofpre-eraptfon, but have olhorwiso 
a full proprietary title over the landin their possession, with rights of hereditary 
succession and transfer by sale, gift, or mortgage, without reforenco to the 
zamlndars of the village in which their land is situated. These patches of land 
thus owned are usually either resumed revenue-free tenures, or grants made 
by former zamindars to Brahmans in * or to their relatives or depend- 

ants, and in which the title of the zaminddr to resume has been barred by 
limitation. Hitherto these bits of land have been entered in the village papers 
in ilnB jamobandi, and the jama payable on them, through the lainharddr^ has 
been erroneously entered as rent. This wrong method of record has given rise 
to much injustice, and many of these small holders and their heirs have been 
deprived of their lands by powerful zaminddra and fraudulent patwdm, lathe 
new settlement I have entered all these petty proprietors, with the area held and 
the jama payable by them, in the hliewat paper, and in tho hliatiauni and jawa- 
handi have carefully distinguished their lands from those of the tenants. No 
mistake can now, 1 hope, be made by the courts as to the nature of their 
tenures.” 

^ Mr. EUfot Colvin suma up. as follows, the reasons which cause a preference for perfect 
partition A distrast in the integrity of the lambarddr who, in batai villages, has great op- 
portunities of defrauding his co-»harera ; the natural desire to sever rights and responsibilities 
simultaneously ; the facilities afforded by the simple nature of the tenures ; the power of veto 
Against imperfect partition enjoyed by every co-sharer,’’ 

* The word sanhalp means, according to Benfey, " expectation of advantage from a holy 
work.” It is applied to the glebes granted to priests or temples in consideration of ceremonies 
or sacriflcss. 
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The area of revenue-free tenures was shown in discussing the settlement 
survey. The great majority of such grants have been 
freed of revenue for ever; but a few are liable, to^ 
resumption on the death of the present grantee. 

The revenue of a comparatively trifling area (6,644 acres in Bareilly proper) 
has been permanently settled (iatimrdr). Eleven villages in Mirganj, sis in Sir- 
s^wan, four in Aonla, two in Saraiili, and one in Richha are held on talukadari 
tenure. Groups of estates, that is, are hold by a superior proprietor (tcduka* 
deft*), who collects the Government revenue from the inferior proprietors {biswa^ 
ddr) of each separate estate, and retains for his trouble a commission of 10 per 
cent, on the collections. Except in the Richha village, Sakai.ia, these tenures 
show no peculiarity. But there each cultivator is proprietor of his holding, 
with liereditary and transferable rights. The collecting proprietor {lamharddr) 
has no right to sue for eiihancomont of tbeir payments. Those payments are 
in fact revenue and village expenses, not rent. 


Castes and tribes following statement shows the castes and tribes to 

of landholders. which in Bareilly proper the landholders dhiefly belong;— 


Parganah, 

00 

a 

Cl. 

NO? 

cm 

QI3 

43 

■M 

03 

&• 

w 

Brahmans. 

aJ 

S3 

ea 

no 

3 

w 

uJ 

pq 

Kurmis. 

Muhammadans. j 

Others (Hindus), 
50 castes. 

Total number of 
proprietors. 

Farfdpur 


3,705 

290 

.326 

87 

65 

181 

22.5 

4,932 

Karor 

• •• 

740 

044 

421 

|I6 

504 

HOI 

294 

3,779 

Balia 

«•« 

817 

201 

147 

15 

... 

16 

9 

1.204 

Saueha 


492 

349 

220 

168 

1 

283 

355 

1,867 

Aoula 


811 

233 

164 

83 

... 

431 

185 

1,897 

SarauU 


247 

29 

23 

45 j 

... 

116 

149 

609 

Mirganj 


808 

246 

332 

64 

61 

605 

116 

2,212 

Sirs&wan 


10 

8 

9* 

1 

51 

132 

125 

336 

Kdbar 


120 

43 

64 

16 

17 

611 

89 

805 

Chaumahla 


24 

147 

44 

49 

27 

243 

53 

587 

Nichha 


84 

90 

47 

68 

121 

623 

69 

Mor 

Nawabganj 


87 


124 

63 

253 


67 


Bisalpur 


618 

249 

497 


278 


233 

2,215 

Total 

... 

8,6S3 

2,773 

2,893 

871 

1,358 

5,180 

1,919 

33,122 


Trustworthy returns for the Pilibhit subdivision are not forthcoming. 
But from tho transfer registers we may gather that Banjdras, Kayaths and 
Brdhmans in Pilibhft, Rains and Brahmans in Jahdnabad, and Katehriya 
Rdjputs and Banjaras in Piiranpur, aro tho principal proprietors. Tho Muham- 
madan Rains are tho only class who manage thoir estates on real ly busmess-like 
principles. They aro hard landlords, but, though grinding down tjfck tehauto, 
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are careful to see that the latter do not starve. They exert themselves to 
ensure that their villages shall be well-tilled and well-peopled ; and by these 
means have of late years been able largely to increase their possessions. Other 
proprietors do little to improve their lands, unless raising the rents bo an im- 
provement. Their capital, unless they cultivate a home-farm, is useless ; and 
the real tillers of the soil have no capital to use. 

The district possesses some important, but few old, landholding families. 

The so-called barons of Bareilly are a mushroom growth, 
Leading fami 103 . descended in some cases from modern officials who must 

have made their fortunes by means not officially recognized. Tho roll of Rajas 
and Nawabs for the North- Western Provinces contains the name of but one 
Kanaujiya Misras Barcllly landholder ; and even his title is personal rather 
of Bareilly, territorial. Raja Kdlika Prashdd Miara is a Kanaujiya 

Brahman, the grandson of a worthy banker who received the title in return for 
his loyalty and good services during the great rebellion. With the title was 
conferred a tax-free demesne of 21 villages, yielding an annual income of 
Rs. 15,037, The title U hereditary, but liinitoJ to tho lineal male descendants 
of the original grantee, Baijnatli Misra ; the demesne, which was granted 
strictly for the support of the title, is inalienable. The Raja possesses, besides, 
estates paying a Government revenue of Rs. 3,575, in parganahs Karor, Bisal- 
pur, Nawdbganj, Aonla and Baheri. Tlie list of nobles just mentioned names 
also a descendant of the Peshvvas, Madu Rao of Bareilly. He was popularly 
known as Raja of Chitrakot, a holy place in Banda, but quitted Bareilly about 
a year and a half ago. 

Tho scarcity of old landholding families is due partly to the usurpation 
The old Sirsawan Rohillas and partly to the absence of proprietary 

rights at the earlier British settlements. The Rdjas of 
Shishgarh, chiefs of the Katehriya elan, managed to retain possession of par- 
ganah Sirsdwan throughout the Rohilla and Oudh dominations^ but lost it at 
one of tho Company's assessments. Tho various villages were farmed to their 
headmen (muk^ddam), who were in 1850 confirmed as proprietors. The heirs 
of the last recognized Raja, Sabkaran, now hold not a single village in the 
parganah ; and the title, being excluded from the official list, may bo con- 
sidered extinct.^ 

A few other ante-Rohilla families have been more fortunate, retaining 

their estates to tho present day. Such are tho Misras of Rdjao in Farfdpur^ 

a house founded by a chaplain of Ri'ija Makrand Rai, who was sdbad&r of 

interview which ho bad in 182 i with the then Rfija and his sons; and ia 
1871 Mr. ii, w, rortcr, writes of Shishgarh as the preseat capital of Rija M&a Jahin,*^ 
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Katebr in the reign of Aurangzib (1658-1707); the Shaikhs of Nawada m 
Karor, whose possession dates from 1743 ; and tho Kiirmis of Ahmadabad in 
Na\idbganj, who Have held since 1749. Similar length of possession might, 
perhaps, be claimed by the Banjaras, who, with tlirce other families, hold almost 
tho whole of Piiranpur. 

Tho term of the last settlement was marked by extensive transformations 
. of tho landholding brnly. Some slight changes were 

effected by confiscations for rebellion and other causes, 
but the bulk of the land transferred passed by sale. Tlio majority of the pro- 
prietors have enjoyed too short a possession to inherit much attaohment for 
ancestral domains : and many, especially MasliiiiH, are inclined to regard land 
as an investment rather than an heirloom. Some idea of the aliouations 


which took place may be gathered from tho following statement : — 


Parganah, 

Total orea 
in acres. 

Area ulu^n- 
ated by pri- 
vate arrange- 
ment. 

Area alicnat- 
cd by sales 
in rxcon- 
tion of do- 
er ee. 

JBy both 
methods. 

Proportion 
per cent, of 
alienations 
to total 
area. 

Farid pur 

159,721 

41.336 

20,308 

Cl 644 

38*6 

Karor 

20), 124 

55,741 

15,95)0 

71,097 

85'8 

Balia 

23,086 

2,7i7 

1,747 

4,404 

16‘6 

Sancha 

53.S83 

9,246 

7,4)1 

16,707 

31*3 

Aonta 

81,898 

14,565 

8,778 

23,344 

28M 

Sarauli (Svmlh) 

38,108 

2,610 

6,401 

7,711 

2ir2 

AHrganj 

98,353 

15,675 

I0,5u6 

20,181 

26'G 

Sirsawan^ 

30,758 





Kdbar^ 

35,056 



• •• 


Chauinahla 

69,407 

*61,878 

9,381 

61,269 

103- 1 

liichha 

108,63 2 

34 548 

6,005 

39,613 

36*5 

Nawabganj 

144,829 

3M4 8 

) 3,6 35 

61,983 

35 8 

Bfsalpur 

237, » 15 

47,141 

16,371 

(62,0 12 

26*3 • 

Pilibhit 

123,051 

48.744 

7,|J9 

65,863 

45 6 

Jnhdnabad 

1 I5,3ri| 

49,202 

17,631 

C6,S3j 

67-9 

Puranpur 

277,677 

70,324 

1 1,977 

85,301 

307 

Total, excluding Kabar 






and Sirs&waa 

J, 721, 424 

481,876 

153,238 

635,\14 

36*4 


Tho whole of parganah Ghaumahla, then, changed hands, and part of it 
more than once. This astonishing result may be partly, but still insuflSciently, 
explained by the K&shipur R&jds exchange of the Chaohait domain for another 
in Bijnor.^ It cannot be ascribed to over-assessment, for tho revenue of Chau- 
mabla has, as a rule, been collected with ease. 

^ The alienation figures for these parganilis aro not given in the Bareilly settlement report. 

^ Svpra^ p. 333. 
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ConneoteJ with the subject of land-sales is the price of land. From a 
. . , report submitted by the Collector in July, 1823, this seems 

Price of tend. . t 

in that year to have averaged lis. 2-12-11 per aore. in 

1832 it had by Mr. Boulderson*s account risen to Rs. 3-1-0 per acre all round; 

and in 1843 Mr. Clarke gives the average as Ri. 5-5 -G. The average prices 

paid per aore during the term of the last settlement were in Karor Rs. 14-10-8, 

Riohha Rs. 12-10-G, Balia Rs. 11-4-2, Mfrganf Rs. lO-lO-I, Chaumahia 

Bs. 10-6-5, Sarauli Rs. 10-0-8, and Saneha Rs. 7-10-0. When sold, land in 

Faridpur, Karor, and Mirganj realized between 1867 and 1872 Rs. 18 per 

acre; and when mortgaged, Rs. 12-2-0. Mr. Moens attributes this steady rise 

in value chiefly to (1), the large amount of money awaiting investment, 

especially in the hands of Musalman capitalists, who are forbidden by their 

religion to take interest, and prefer investing in land ; (2) the increased 

prices which of later years have raised the landlord’s profits, and rendered 

him less willing to throw his land into the market. 

Turning from the khewat to the jamabandiy from landlord to tenant, we 
Tciwints • their ciiltivatod area distributed as follows amongst 

the different classes of cultivators, some of whom are thom- 


«lves propri^OTS : — 


Parganab. 


Faridpvr 

Karor 

Balia 

fianeha 

Aonla 

Sarauli 

Mirgauj 

Kabar 

Sirsilwaa 

Chaumahia 

Rich ha 

Nawibgauj 

Bisalpur 

Pilibhit 

Jah&nabad 

Puraupur 


Home-farm of proprietor 
{sir or khudhdshi'). 

Cultivated by tenants with 
rights of occupancy. 

Number of cul- 
tiyatiug Pro- 
prietors. 

Area io acres of 
their caltira- 
tion. 

Average hold- 
ing. 

a 

«M 

0 

U 

IS 

z 

4M i 

0 ^ 

M .h 

Q, ^ 

.S ^ . 

C* *± 0 

< 

1 

2 

"o 

a> 

bO 

h bo 

S!.9 

1,669 

9,399 

6'0 

17,210 

71,892 

417 

2,072 

11,634 

6*6 

21,829 

105,657 

4 84 

796 

4,014 

6*0 

2,600 


2*96 

2,447 

4,143 

1-7 

7,207 


3*64 

1,072 

7,638 

7*1 

11,076 

37,099 

336 

S9l 

3,003 

7*« 

3,069 

17,637 

5 69 

964 

4,338 

4‘5 

11,084 

49,899 

4*60 

810 

1,966 

4*0 

1,309 

9.785 

7*47 

169 

1,656 

9*2 

2,986 

20,864 

6*98 

814 

1,315 

4*1 

4,054 

23,943 

59 

330 

3,432 

10*4 

89,53 

52.602 

6*33 

668 

3.426 

6*1 

12,083 

EDflEl 

6*71 

1,441 

10,464 

7*2 

26,713 

103,461 

3’87 

Notehown 

1,620 

MU. 

6 217 

28,066 

6*59 

in Settle* 

3,492 


4,420 


7*17 

port. 

1,947 

... 

4,248 

18,938 

4*45 

m 

08,573 

• •t 

145,988 

689,468 

4*7 


Cultivated hy tenants* 
ai-wilL 


Number of ten- 
aats. 

Area in acres of 
their cultiva- 
tion. 

Average bold- 
log. 

14,769 

88,744 

M 

12,108 

8,346 


2,304 

2,803 



6,690 

uu 

3,270 

8,232 

2 51 

8,187 

7,3l6 

2 29 

6,227 

12,909 

*•07 

091 

3,906 

3 94 

1,169 

4,649 

8*91 

4,417 

17,943 

4*06 

4,504 

21,340 

4*73 

9,818 

21,274 

2*16 

12,691 

31,436 

2*49 

5,666 

20,810 

8 59 

8,828 

18,463 

6*64 

9,377 

67,285 

6*10 

97,616 

286,489 

2*9 


Total 















CLASSES iOF TENANTS?#^ 

Besides the tenants here mentioned there are in the Fillbhit parganahs 
8,973 cultivators who hold partly with and partly without rights of occupancy^ 
Their tenant right extends over 54,526 acres, or 6 07 acres to each man ; and 
their tenanoies-at-will over 28,923, or 3*22 to each. Ex-proprietary tenantSi 
a class created by Act XYIIL of 1873, have as yet had little time to appear 
in any number. 


Amongst themselves cultivators are broadly divided into two classes— the 

Division into clihapparhand or resident and pdhikdsht or non-resident. 

parband and pdhu For several obvious reasons besides that of mere absence, 
kdsht tenants. . t , , , . , . , , , , 

the non-resident s land is worse cultivated and rented lower 

than the resident’s. The pdhikdsht^ for instance, is not, as a rule, allowed to remove 

manure from the village where ho lives to the village where he cultivates ; and, 

if his rent is raised, he at once resigns his holding for one nearer home. He has 

this advantage over the clihapparhand^ that he renders no services to the landlord, 

and, unless the cess has been imposed as a method of enhancing rent,^ pays no 

cess for village expenses. The proprietor was no sooner created than we find 

him asserting his power to eject at pleasure both resident and non-resident 

tenants,^ Prescriptive riglits of occupancy ceom to have afterwards become 

recognized in the case of chapparbands. But in conferring such rights on pahi- 

kfishts also, Act X, of 1859 took the landlords by surprise. Regarding tenant- 

right as landlord’s wrong, they are not in future likely to allow any now tenant 

to hold the same land for twelve years.^ 


The chhapparband cultivators are subdivided into four classes— maiaef- 
dams, holders by service, and ordinary tenants. The 

head cultivator, known as mukaddam, padhdn^ or mahtia^ 
is the grand depository of village custom and the landlord’s right-hand man. 
He is some respectable tenant whom the latter employs as a bailiff for collecting 
his rents and managing his agricultural affairs. In consideration of his services 
the mnkaddam pays a. rent falling from -J-th (-/ ^ths) to -j^th (^^ths) below the 
ordinary rate, or holds a small plot altogether free of rent. Ho is in either case 
allowed as a rule to plant a grove on a patch of rent-free land ; and is seldom 
called on to pay cesses or village expenses. Whatever may have been his status 
iu former times, his office is not now hereditary, but held durante bene placito 
of the proprietor. When proprietary rights were created or revived, he was^ 
often, as we have already seen, appointed proprietor himself. But both 


* Supra, p. 330. ^ Mr. Francis Low’s fetter, dated 1st February, 1816, quoted in 

Bareilly scttlemont report. Sic Kdward Colebrook\s letter, dated I5tli January, 1810, quoted iti 
Filibliit settlement report. ® As regards rights of occupaney the provisions of tbia^ 

Act have been re-enacted by the later XVllf. of 1873. 
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Service tenants. 


Mr, Seton iii 1805 and Mr. Head in 1848 satisfied themselves that he possessed 
no prescriptive proprietary rights. 

In the conditions of their tenure the service tenants differ little from the 
inukaddaiii. They aro village servants, temple priests, Ac., 
who hold land rent-free on condition of services performed. 
Notwithstanding legal decisions to the contrary, the usage of the district denies 
them the power of acquiring rights of occupancy. They are in fact servants 
whose w'ages is paid in usufruct of land instead of money. A service tenant 
who claims rights of ocoupanoy on tho ground of long i^ossession is^ observes 
Mr. Moens, like a liondon footman, who, after twelve years’ service, should claim 
a perpetual right to his wages, and deny his master’s right to dismiss him. 

Tho rahni^ is a tenant who, in deferenceto tribal feeling, religious respect^ 
Hakrai^ or privi- official position, is allowed to hold at a slightly lower 
le^ed tenants. ordinary cultivator. Rajputs are especially 

remarkable for tlieir esprit de coi'ps; and a Rajput landholder must allow his 
tribal brethren to hold at rakiui rates. The same custom binds more or less 
zamindars of other castes. How dangerous to disregard it is shown by a case 
Avhich occurred some ten years ago. One of the most powerful Rdjput pro- 
prietors of the district, Jahnal Singh of Kiyiira in Karor, was hacked to |>ieoesfor 
raising the rents of some illegitimate cousins; and since then, writes Mr. 
Moens, the Tliakur rakmis have had a very quiet time of it. ” Religious respect 
sometimes induces old-iasliioned or priest-ridden landlords to concede rakmi 
rates to Brahmans or religious mendicants. Deference to local power often 
grants the same privilege to the village accountant or grain-merchant ; and tho 
cA-pro])rfetary tenant >vas for the same reason a rakmi before his rights 
were legally recognii^ed. Rakmi rates are usually one-twelfth loss than those 
ordinarily paid, and are accompanied by freedom from cesses and viHaga 
c.xpenses. 

Akin to rakmi rates, but distinct from them, are tho reduced rates which 
an almost obsolete onstom allows to the higher castes. 
Everywhere .uncommon, such rates are rarest in villages 
whore rent is paid by division of produce. Bisalpur and Aonia are, writes Mr. 
Moens, tho only parganahs where a tenant has without prompting pleaded his 
caste in bar against enhancement. But in every case such rates can be explain- 
ed by some stronger argument than that of mere caste. The favoured person, 
for instance, is entitled to reduced rent on tho same grounds as an ordinary 
rakmi tenant. Or the lower-caste tenants are rack-rented, and the higli-caste 
cultivator, wdiolius to retain a |>lougliman, must bo cither allowed a lower rate 
^ Aho culled OhaldmiinHs or ra(^ dsdmi. 


C .ste rentB. 
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or ejected. And the former is often a less difficult and expensive process than 
the latter. 

In the case of the ordinary tenant there is no peculiarity ; and we 
. maycontinuo thesuhjeot of caste in' relation to cultivators. 

Chief agricultural . t n / n/r . 

caatea. Kurmis, Lodlias, Muraos and Kisdns arc the backbone of 

the ugricuUiiral population. The Kisans are not so called merely because they 
are cultivators (Sanskrit krishi^ cultivation). They are a distinct tribe or caste, 
intermarrying with no otlierp and having two subdivisions. To the objection 
which one of these subdivisions feels against cultivating hemp we owe the 
proverb that ^Uhe true Kisan will not grow sanJ* The Rains, who are said to be 
converted Hindus, are the be^t Musalmdn husbandmen. They, too, have 
two subdivisions, the Pawad'iri and Sirsawar. The last name indicates connec- 
tion with the Hindu Rains of Saharanpur, who derive their race from a 
Sirsdwal in Afghanistan. 

The manner in wliioh tenants pay their rents differs little from that des^ 
llenta.— • c^’ibod ill the Budaun and Bijnor notices. , Rents in kind 

are paid by bataiy or division of the garnered grain. 
The previous expenses, such asthoieof carrying, threshing, winniwlng, &c., are 
borne by the tenant. The share of the grain taken as rent by the^lanJlord varies. 
It may be nisfi^ or 20 sers in the maund; naiidna^ or 17Jsers; tikd?^a siwaiaf 
pachdu; 16, tihdra panseri^ H 1 1 > 13 f\;sdrhe chauJidra 12 J ; chauhdrapan-^ 

serij 11 chaiMraf 10; or piiohhdra^ 8. The tihdra si vvaia rate is, perhaps, the 
commonest. NUjl is also said to bo frequent, but it inay4)e doubted whether so 
high a rate can be accurately realized through a series of years. The adv^ances of 
food and seed which a landlord must make when he exacts a half of the crop are 
rarely reoovenible in their entirety, and must be counted as a set-off in reduotion 
of his share. The lower rates, chauhara and pachhdra, ano those paid in unin- 
habited villages which it is desired to colonize or in unhei^Uhy villages of the 
northern parganahs. Crops which pay a rent in kind arc called nijkdri. This hybrid 
name denotes that suoh crops are grown by the tenant for himself, and not merely 
cultivated on advances for the owner of the sugar-house or indigo-factory, ^ 
The landlord’s share of rents paid by division of the crop is either weighed 
out, measured In baskets, or selected by the landlord himself from a series 
of heaps in the granary. If his "sharo, for instance, be a tbird, the tenant 
arranges the crop into throe heaps, and he chooses the largest. When the. 
share is weighed out, a few additional handfuls, named khdkina^ are added te 
each heap that leaves the scale, as a compensation for the dust and dirt which 
avaricious fancy mixes with the grain. Somoti mes a false weight [bara panseri) 
is used, which gives the landlord eight or ten sers instead of the nominal five ; 
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and somotiihcs Goreriimoiit weight is substituted for the smaller local measures 
which the village papers enter as tbe standard of rent. In these ways the land- 
lord generally gets at least 10 per cent, more than his recognized share of grain. 

The arguments fCr and against payments in kind may be summarized 
as follows : — 

Fob. . Against. 

1. The landlord is more directly The tenant will not devote extra 
concerned in the well-being of his tenants labour to the cultivation of the crop 
and the good cultivation of his estates, when ho is to*share tbe proceeds of 
He acquires a tenant’s interest in iin- thatlabour with the landlord, who in too 
proving the crop by manure and irriga- manycaseslias contributed nothing. He 
tion j but his capital and influence give js moreover tempted to abstract portions 
him more than a tenant’s power of im- of the grain before itis quite ripe for di- 
provement. In years of drought kind- vision. This temptation not only re- 
paying villages alway get more water duces the ultimate value of the crop, but 
than those which pay in cash. Com- is open to the more sentimental objection 
petition has no doubt its advantage.s, ibat it nurtures fraud and the habit of 
but it has also its discomforts. From theft. The tenant is taught to depend 
the latter the division sy tom rescues the less on his own industry than on the 
tenant. The rate of division being cus- success of his schemes to cheattheland- 
tomary over large tracts, none but a lord, and the landlord is often compel- 
fool or a foe would agree to take land at to exact more than his proper share 
rents exceeding those usually paid. of reprisals. 

2. The system has this great eco- ‘ g. The second argument in the 

nomical advantage, that it makes rents pcrjillol column soems unanswerable, 
self-adjusting. Tho value of the land- jf the division is fairly made without 
lord’s and tenant’s shares rises and falls influence on the 

simnltaneously with prices, while if tho the proprietor. 

crop partially falls tho loss is shared by 
both parties. If it fail entirely, the 
tenant loses indeed liis seed, but is not 
cnished by paying rent on fields Avhich 
have yielded him nothing. 

3. A division system creates in 3. To prevent tho dishonest ab- 
fact a tie of self-interest between landlord straction of grain by the tenant, tho 
and tenant, and this tie is decidedly for landlord is, put to ^ho expense of env 
tho latter’s benefit. The laiullord of ploying watchmen (shahna) to guard 
kind-paying villages lends lus tenants the crop. Hence ill-feeling and some- 
money and seed at a lower rate of times fights. The time of reaping and 
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interest than that demanded by the vil- division in tho landlord’s discretion, 
lage banker. Ho sees that in times of and a vindictive landlord sometimes 
drought they do not starve. Experience ruins a tenant by postponing division of 
Las shown that the proprietor of cash- the spring crop until tho rain falls and 
paying villages gi Yes no such assistance, rots it. (It must bo confessed, how- 
He knows that the victims of famine ever, that he himself loses largely by so 
will be replaced by immigrants from expensive a revenge.) 
other districts, and that he will then 
have an easy opportunity of demanding 
and obtaining an increased money rent 
for the vacant fields. 

4. The division system, being an- 4 . Cash-rents afford a securer 
cient and familiar, is popular amongst basis for the assumption of those 
a people who sot high store by their rent-rates on whose correctuoss the 
immemorial customs. success of our modern settlements so 

largely depends. 

Under the present law cither landlord or tenant, if not a tenant-at-will, 
can at settlement claim the commutation of rents in kind to rents in cash,^ 

Midway between tho former and the latter stand those rents which are 

In money » by ap- appraised on the standing crop. Here the division of the 
praisement of the ^ . , , rr., , , t 

crop. produce is known as a7nl batdi or kmimL Tho probable 

outturn of the crop is estimated by tho landlord or his agent in concert with 

the tenant, or by a committee {panchdyat) composed of tho mukaddam, landlord’s 

agent, and three respectable tenants. In case of dispute one biswa from the 

worst and one from tho best portion of the field are reaped, and the average 

of the two taken as the rate of produce. Tho money-valfte of the landlord’s 

share is calculated at a rate falling from five to three sers below tho market- 

tariff, and this money-value is paid as rent after the harvest. In some rare 

cases the landlord's weight of the produce as tlius appraised is paid in kind, 

uncommuted to cash. 

There would seem ou first thoughts little to be said about cash-rents ; but 
such rents are paid in half a dozen different ways, viz , : — 

( 1 ) By a chakmta faisala, or lump adjustment on the holding, irres- 

^ pective of the crops grown. 

(2) By a rate of so much per bfgha all round, irrespective not only of 

tho crops, but of tho soils. 

(3; By rates per bigha on different soils, but irrespective crops. 

1 See the Revenue Act (XIX. of 1873), sections 7.3, 74. 2 The mukaddam and land- 

lord’s agent are sometimes of course the same person. 
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(4) B/ rates per bigha on different crops, but irrespective of soils. 

(o) By a combination of soil and crop rates. 

(6) By a compromise between katikit an 1 bigha rates. Hero tliore is 
a nominal rate per bigha of full produce. When ripe the crop is appraised, 
and this bigha rato applied only to such parts of the field as are fully produc- 
tive. Other parts of the field are not apparently charged for. 

The first five methods are all very common ; the last is almost extinct. 
The reduction known as ndbikl ^ is occasionally granted when the produce is 
deficient It is usually natvddasi, or 10 per cent ; but when varying with tlie 
produce and season is fixed by agreement of parties, or b}'' the mukaddam alone. 
Kind-rents prevail as a rule in the north and money-rents in the south of the 
district ; but, On the whole, money-rents aro commonest.^ The parganahs in 
which kind-payments predominate aro Kabar, Sirs 1 wan, Cliauraahla, liicliha, 
Pilibhit, Jah&nabad, and Nawabganj. 

The cash-rents are regulated more or less by competition, and the kiuJ- 
Rise in rents; and entirely by custom. But the same causes, increased 

enhaltcements. population and its attendant rise in prices, have during the 
past 30 years raised .both the money-figuro of the former and the ;aIao of the 
latter. The only difference is that the process is tardier in the case of cash than 
in that of kind rents. A minor cause of increased rental is the extension of 
canal irrigation, which has greatly auginontod the tillage of the more valuable 
crops. In 1832 Mr. Bouldcrson reckoned tliat the average rent of Bareilly 
proper equalled, in cash or kind, Rs. 3-5-3 per acre. On Mr. Boulderson’s own 
somewhat vague premises, Mr. Moens corrects the figure to Rs. 3-3-0. It had 
risen, at the opening of the current settlement to Rs. 3-9-4. To gauge the 
increase in Pilibhit, Ve may compare the Rs. 2-4-8|- per acre assumed as rental 
at the last settlement Q833-35) with the Rs. 3-1-7 assumed at this. It is true 
that the assumed rental is, as a rule, in advance of the actual ; but this condition 
never lasts for many years after settlement. The proprietor will enhance it up 
to the assumed figure, by suit if it bo a money rental, and by the addition of 
petty cesses if it bo a kind-rent whose rate is fixed by custom. The enhance- 
ment cases of the past few years may bo thus analyzed 


Year. 

Number of 
cases for 

Decided in court on their 
own merits. 

Decided without reference to their 
merits {hy compromise, wilhdrawdtf 
co^essionf default^ h'c.) 


disposal. 

HHI 

Total. 

In favour of 
plaintiff. 

Total. 

1874 75 

1,330 

2C0 

285 

18 

962 

1876-76 , 


760 

763 

113 

354 

1676-77 

‘ 1.578 

199 

357 

2)0 ' 

256 


Supra^ p, 329. 


la Bareilly proper, but 35 per cent, of the rental is paid in kind. 






CONDITION OF THE PKASANTRy. fifiST 

The tenant himself rarely uudcrslauds the justice of onhaiioemcnt during 
the term of sefctleraent. While the sottloniont is in process, while his landlord’s 
assessment is being raised before his eyes, he will agree to any fair enhaucoinent 
proposed by the sottlomont officer. But when once that sottloineiit is complete, 
when the landlord’s rev’onuo has boon fi.'cod, ho fails to see why his own rent 
should be enhanced. Mr. Moons thinks that this fooling is a relic of the days 
when the Govornniont alone had the right to enhance, anil the zamiadar was 
merely a collector of Govornniont rental. 

The peasant’s condition is one of perpetual debt, but not therefore of misery. 
Condition of tlio Gobt is considered, like labour, the natural lot of his class, 
cultivating classoSi unpleasant but inevitable accident of oxistouco. He 

therefore incurs it as recklessly, and boars it with as blitfio a patioiico, as his 
father did before him. His crc<litors are after all fellow-villagers, and often tribal 
brothers; and to be debited for a good round sum in their books is at least a 
sigti of superior credit. His laudlorJ, or mnkad latn, or village grain-merchant 
lends him sood-grain for the sowings, or cash to i)ay for c ittlo and wedding 
expenses. The loans of <^va\ii {btjkhal) are a lighter iiicunibrance and fVioro 
easily recovered than those of money {tiikdvi). Enquiries made during settle- 
ment in 1)3 villages, taken at random from various parts of the district, showed 
that but ()(V8 per cent, of the peasantry borrowed their seed-grain, and, that 
of those who did, the majority repaid the loan at harvest. The great burden 
on the cultivator is the mirriago of his daughters. Food must bo provided for 
the wedding-guests, ornaments and clothes for the bride, presents lor the bride- 
groom and his mother, and, above all, the dowry. On thirtoon marriages in the 
cultivator class the expenses averaged Us. 40-3-0 per wedding, the highest 
amount spent being Us. 79-11-3, and the largest dowry Us. 51. 

Hardly a lighter burden than marriage expenses are the manorial dues, 

MUccilancou:? im- The many miscellaneous calls which the landlord makes on 
posU on the culti- , , , , i -n i i i 

vator. the labour and resources of the villagers have been des- 

cribed above.* The cultivating villager must, however, satisfy not only those 
demands but those of the village servants, official or otlierwiso. Tho petty 
charges which reduce his profits to tho vanishing point are (1) gdo^* kh treh or 
chungi^ and (2) neg. Though treated as separate items, these are almost 
identical in nature* (faon hharch (village expenses) and chUgi (toll) are 
Gaon kkatch apparently equivalent terms, the former used whore a money, 

the latter where a kind-rent prevails. G lon hharch are 
levied by a cess of so many annas in the rupee of rent, usnally from 1 to 2 
annas, but in some villages of Bisalpur as much as ff and even 8, Where tho 
1 y., 62 (Dudnuu notice) ; pp. 297> 23'.> (liijuor uoUcc.) 
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rate exceeds 2 annas, it must always be inferred that the excess is really an 
enhancement of rent, ^ Chungi is the first deduction made from the garnered 
grain before the landlord takes his share as rent. Its 
Chungi, varies ; but where lowest, falls to 1^ ser for every 

100 maunds of produce. An analysis of this chungi cess, taken in the 
township of Baheri, will suffice to show its distribution. The kutwdr, a domestic 
servant of the landlord received 8 sers of grain per plough ; the landlord’s 
gardener (mdli), litter-bearer (Icahdr) sweeper, and astrologer (joshi ), 5 sers each 
in every 100 maunds of grain ; the tutelary god (kherapati)^ or rather some 
priest^, the same proportion ; the village currier and weighman each 12^ sers per 
iOO maunds ; and the landlord’s kitchen (hdwarcUkhdna) 10 sers. A cess 
for the rent-collector (thdnait)^ another for the porters who convey the land- 
lord’s share of the grain to his house or granary, and a third for tho village 
water-man are sometimes added. In some villages the ehimgl is paid 

in a lump sum of money, at tho rate of Rs. 2 for every 100 local maunds. Tho 
payment of gaon kharch or chungi is succeeded by the payment of tho landlord’s 
rent, and tho latter by that of tho inevitable Tho neg are fees to village 
servants as distinguished from those of tho zamindar. The 
carpenter {harhdi) and blackSmith each obtain from 7^ to 
12 sers per plough, besides 2 J sers known as nibrni^ and one sheaf called 
From the sugar-mill they receive each 2 sers oi gur syrup, 5 stalks of sugar- 
(sane, and a sliare in the thirteenth vessel of sugarjulco.^ In return they make 
and repair, out of materials supplied, the agricultural iraplcmonts of the vil- 
lagers. Tho barber and washerman are ‘paid from 8 to 12 sers per plough each, 
and in return shave and wash for the whole village. The watchman obtains 5, 
and tho accountant 1 J sers per plough ; but the latter has many other perqui- 
sites, whose average value is set down at Re. 1 per holding yearly. Tho dues 
paid to tho spiritual adviser {guru) and doctor of divinity {pandit) vary with 
the credulity and open-handedness of the giver. All these fees are payable at 
both harvests in the principal grains of tho season. 

It has been shown above that tho average holding of an ocoupancy tenant 
His non-agrlcul- acres, and of a tenant-at-will 2 "9. Neither would 

turai pursuits. sufficient to keep a man.an.d his fiyiiily above the reach of 

hunger; and to eke out tho profits of hie tillage the peasant has recourse to 
other pursuits. The fact is, writes Mr. Elliot iJolvin, “ that of all the vari- 
ous tribes constituting the agricultural class, there are very few who live 
solely by agriculture, or in which at ooctaiu seasons of the year numbers of tho 

‘ Supra, p. 830, ’ This tribute to religion is sometimes devoted to the support of a 

temple, iu which case it is called Brahmp6ja. . a Jnf,' Manufacturers. 
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family do not turn to other employments. The Beldars and Lodhas, after 
jBowing their spring crops, leave a few to watch and tend it, and obtain employ- 
ment in the various roads and canals which are being repaired and construct- 
ed ; they clear village watercourses, &c. The Kaliars add to their means by 
carrying the diUk (litters) in wedding processions, and by fishing. Members of 
all classes resort to the forest to cut grass for home use and sale, to collect 
spontaneous forest produce, to cart timber, firewood, &c. PilibhCt, with its 
large population, requires dried manure for fuel, straw for oattlo to feed on. 
This is bought by the store-keepers from the tenants, who thus find a ready 
market for their surplus stock, Banjaras and others do a good business in trans- 
porting grain at certain seasons. The women husk rice. Milk and ghi (clarified 
butter) add to the income of Qhosis, Ahirs, Ac, The weaver and cotton-cleaners 
work at their trades ; the Cliainsir has the hides of the dead cattle of the village^ 
Sugar-pressing gives employment to thousands.' Indeed, it may bo said those 
families only do not resort to other sources to eke out their livelihood who are 
well enough off to be able to dispense with the service of the money-lender, and 
thereby save the enormous interest charged. Such men, as a rule, make gur 
instead of selling the expressed juice. The price enables them to pay the whole 
of the rent, and to keep the whole of the grain crop for their own use and dis* 
posal. Cattle-breeding, poultry, turning, potter’s work, brick-burning, and 
many others, might be added to the ways already named by which agriculturists 
eke out their livelihood. Even tho profeTssional village thief or badmdsh has, as 
a rule, a patch of cultivation which is ever brought forwa|||l as a proof his 
earning jin honest livelihood.” • 

On the whole, then, tho cultivating classes are, according to their own 
Standard of living, not badly oft\ Their wants are few and are mostly satis-* 
fied. Security of life and property they enjoy to an extent unequalled else- 
where in Asia, and they have, as a rule, an ample allowance of good food.^ Nor, 
if they possess the necessities, do they laok the superfluities of existence. There 
are few families without some silver ornaments for tho wife to wear on high days 
and holidays. Since the last settlement, writes Mr. Moens, tho earthen ves- 
sels, which were almost universal, have been replaced by brass or other metal. 
The clothing of the peasantry is better, and they have more of it. According to a 
retired Deputy Collector, Ldla (JuIzAri Ldl, who has known the district since 
1828 , the improvement in this respect is extraordinarily marked. Then^ few 
husbandmen had more than a blanket and a minute waist-cloth. Now, every 
tenant dresses ^‘like a BrAhman or zammdar of old days.” Most of the head- 
men (mukaddam) have small carts (lekm) to ride in when they go abroad, or at 

I So at least writes Mr. Moeus. 
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least a pony. Some have since last settlomont saved money and bought villages 
for themselves. The cottages have but mud walls and thatched roofs^ but 
many are nearly plastered outside. Time may perhaps add a few cheap luxuries 
whose comfort would bo far beyond their price. The men are, as a rule, cleanly 
to behold ; but combs and soap might relieve the women and children of 
many small annoyances from which they now suiFcr. 

The chief marts of the district are the towns of Bareilly and Pilibhit. 

Trade. besides these there are in every parganah village 

markets, or pentli^, held usually twice a week. At those the 
cotton and gram of the surrounding country arc bought by the great distribu- 
tors of the district — the BanjYiras, who convey them for sale to Bareilly, Pili- 
bhit, Hiimpur, or Cliandausi. At tliese, too, the poa.sant buys the few cloths, 
metal vessels, and pedlar’s wares that his imperfect notioas of comfort require. 
The distribution of the smaller markets will be shown in the parganah articles; 
and Bilsanda, Jahdnabad, Neoria-Husainpur, Riohha, Ganhan-Hatn in the 
same parganah, Aonia, Sarauli, and Shiiipuri are the only ones which need be 
mentioned hero. In 1872 such small marts numbered 140 in Bareilly proper 
alone. They are often a source of great profit to the landlord of th? village, 
who takes c/i«n^t from all grain-sellers, whotlier resident or otherwise. The 
receipts thus realised by the zamindars of Bilsanda amount to Rs. 1,500 or 
1,600 yearly, and by those of Gunhan-Hatu to Rs. 800 or 900. Neoria- 
Husainpur is the headquarters of the Banjara rice-dealers. These traders 
advance money % the Thiirds of the British and Nepal Tarais, being repaid 
in unhftskod rice at rates much below the market-price. Their dcalipgs have 
acquired for Pilibhit its undeserved reputation .as the nurse of first-rato'i-ice. 

The markets at Pilibhit, Jah.4nabad, Aonia, S.aranli and Shiupuri afford 
•groat facilities for the clisposal of the surplus produce of the neighbouring par- 
ganahs. That of Faridpur, Nawdbganj, and Mfrganj either finds its way to 
Bareilly, or is bought up by travelling beopdria. The e.xports of Sirsdwau and 
K&bar find their way through Mirganj to Bareilly and Moradabad, and throogh 
Baheri to Bareilly; those of the Bisalpur tahsil to Bareilly, Pilibhit, and 
Khuddganj in bhahjahanpur. The grain trade of Baheri is nearly altogether 
in the hands of BanjarAs, whose ponies bring the grain for sale to i^hha, 
Bareilly, and Qaldwdni in Humaun. In Piiraiipur there are few markets. Its 
position, especially in rainy months, almost bars it from communication with 
other districts. Here little export trade exists, except in sugar, timber, and 
cattle. A cattle-fair is called nikhdsa ; and the principal nWidsda of the dis- 
trict are at Bandia and Lachininpur in Karor ; Basal in Mirganj ; Harharpur 
Matkali in Nawabg.mj ; Aonia, GurgAon, and Siugha in Aonia ; Biohaura, Gir- 
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dhlirpttr^ Ounhdn-Hatil, Pachpera, Chdchait, and Baranra in Baheri ; and Bisal* 
pur and Bilsanda in Bisalpur. At these fairs the name of buyer and seller, the 
description of the cattle sold, and the price fetched, are regularly registered. 
In return for these securities against the pitrchaso of stolen cattle, the landlord 
receives from the buyer a small percentage on the sale price. 

Though still imperfect, materials for an estimate of the district imports 
Statistics of im- exports have of late years greatly increased. A state- 
port and export. ment of the articles imported into the three municipalities 
of Bareilly, Piliblnt, and Bisalpur, will be found in the Gazetteer portion of 
this notice. Exports and imports are in the north registered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, and in the south by the Oudh and Uohil-* 
khand. Railway. The following statement shows tlie statistics of the trade pass- 
ing the Department’s outposts at Ncoria-Hiisainpur and Sauj^-dhi' : — 

Imported during 1877-78. 


CliASfl A. CtASH B.jcLAsa 0, 


i 

Kama of 
oatpoBts. 

RiCC3 husked 

1 and 

nnhusked. 

Cfram 

and 

pulses. 

Other 

grains. 

apices. 

^Providtons 

Total, 

Total, 

Total, 


Weight. 

oi 

d 

i 

1 

Value. * 

w 

-j 

§ 

Value. 

■tj 

o 

a 

k 

1 

o 

1 

1 ' 
d 

k 

ft 

■« 

1 

09 

> 

i 

s 

k 

s 

d 

k 

S 

'51 ! 

^ i 

1 

k 

Keoria Huaaln- 
pur 

3S,9o8 

.'>3,751 

1, 201 

3,180 

1,901 

3,902 

1/04 

8,513 


4,129, 

43,080 

92,505 

43 

645j 

• 

40 

Baigadhi 

3,577 

13,933 

29 

8S 

1,810 

5,373 

05 

655 


762 

7,767 


B 

69 

•• 

•t« 


Exported in the same year. 



Class A. 

Class B. 

Class 

a 


Salt. 

Sugar refined 
and unrefined 

Metals. 

Piece goods 

Total 

Total 

Total 


Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

6 

a 

-a 

Weight, 

ol 

ta 

1 

Weight. 

V 

TS 

> 

Weight. 

Value. 

[ Weight. 

Value. 

\ Weight. 

i 

NeoriaHu- 

1,017 

m 

242 

905 

1 

■ 

91 

1,675 

1,777 

7,660 

• ft* 

... 


160 

sainpur. 

■Hi 








6,76S 





SanJadhiM. 

170 

■ 

14 

1 

75 

■ 

fl 

206 

4,l7t 

430 

... 

... 

1 

Ml 


The general meaning of the terms classes A., B. and 0.’’ has been 

sho^vn above.® The figures here given represent chiefly the trade with Nep&l* 

> The latter is apparently some small place in the Madhu-Tanda neighbourhood ol 
Pfiranpur. It is not, however, the name of any separate village. * p. 332. 
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With the object of collecting statistics towards the solution of the light railway^ 
question, a third post in 1876-77^ registered the traffic passing along tha 
Bareilly and Pilibhit road. The results may be thus summarised : — Trafic 
towards Bareilly. Class A., 8,42,647 maunds, chiefly grain (5,26,791 maiinds)j 
sugar (1,87,669), and timber (34,518) ; Class B., 11 chattels* Trajjic froM 
Bareilly^ Class A., 1,34,236 maunds. (no specially large items) ; Class B., 
8,606 chattels. 

The statistics of the railway thus show, for two years, the weight of the- 
articles imported and exported at the five stations : — 




Mds. s 

Mds. s. 

Mds. S. 

' Mds. a, 

Fateh f?anj ... 

5,851 10 

13,135 20 

28,306 0 

17,780 20 

Fatfdpur 

-843 10 

2,510 10 

11,069 10 

18,809 0 

Bareilly 

3,44.829 30 

10,23,619 10 

5,32,687 10" 

«,8S.6Sa ,. 20 

Baahiratganj ... ’.1 

1,495 0 

5,448 20 

13,149 0 

’80 

Aonla ,,, 

9,935 0 

74,410 80 

1,04,336 80 

•t,to,aa9 ^ 

Total 

3,63,054 10 

11,19,124 0 

6,84,448 10 

7,28,767 so 


♦The nature of the traffic is not stated. But as in the neighbouring dis- 
trict of Budaun, that traffic must have consisted chiefly of grain, jagris suga^, 
fuel, rrA dust^ and cotton. 

The staple manufactures of the district are sugar, ixl^igo, coarse cloth 

^ and metal vessels. The sugar and indigo manufactures 

Manufactures. , , , , /» n » i i 

have been described above/ But the following loo|l 

peculiarities of the former may be added. The expressed juice is carried 

into the boiling-house by the cane-chopper (inuthia). The boiling cauldron is 

named kavuo. The scum or mailia is the perquisite of the stoker (jhokia)^ 

In making jfur, if the juice be inferior, it is tempered with cent, of 

reh or sajji (impure carbonates of soda).® The cooling-pan, a round flattish 

earthen vessel, is called ckakgilli. Dishonest Workmen sometimes adulterate 

the cakes of gur, which weigh about 2 sers each, with a quarter sir of earth Cr 

burnt juice {Ichilrchan). The best juice is reserved for gur rather than rdb, as 

poor juice, if well cleansed, suffices to make the' latter very fairly. A sugar- 

mill can press out some 600 maunds of juice monthly, and the name of the 

‘ .18,^ i pp. 82-84. e., 1 ser of the alkaline earth is added to every 

8 maunds of the juice. 
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.workman who presses the chopped cane into the mill is pirAlia. One hundred 
mannds of juioo will produce on the average 29 manuds of roi, 174 of g“''> 
oP 'f maunds oi kliand. Bareilly is celebrated for its lacquered blaok and gilt 
furniture, while Pilibbit produces a little hempen sacking. Before the transfer 
of the Oudh forests to Nep&l, the latter town could boast also of a largo boat- 
building industry; but this has almost ceased to exist. Some mention of 
abortive experiments in the manufacture of glass and improved tiles will bo 
found in the Gazetteer article on Bareilly city. The district produces no great 
quantity of saltpetre. 

Tho wages of labourers employed in manufactures and other industries 
have, on the whole, increased during tho past twenty years. 

Wages. proceeded without considerable 

fluctuations may be shown by tho following table : — 


. Class of artizaa 

or labourer. 

Average daily wagee in— 

1858. 1 1868, 1878. 

■/' 


A. 

P- 

A. 

P. 

A. 

P- 

Field-labourer ... 

»«• ... ••• 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

6 

Field- wateror ... 

• •• • • « 

1 

3 

2 

0 

1 

6 

Ilcrdsmaa 

•4. ... 

1 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Coolie or oon-agricuHural labourer 

1 

3 

2 

0 

1 

9 

Cora-cuCter 

«»• ••• 

1 

3 

s 

0 

1 

6 

tsarber'^ 


1 

6 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Blacksmith 


1 

6 

8 

0 

4 

0 

Carpenter ... 


1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

. Barvy (beldar) 

• «« «•« 

3 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

' Mason (mmmdr) 

t«ff tt« 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

Grass-cutter ... 

... 

|3 

6 

0 

\l 

0 

0 

1 » 

6 

Tailor 


4 

0 

4 

0 

a 

0 

Jjltter- bearer 

Its • f « • « ■ 

3 

0 

3 

0 

a 

0 

Bice-pounder 

■ • . ... • • • ' 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

Drummer ... 


(! 

6 

U 

n 

0 

6 

! » 

0 

Water-carrier 

• 1 . 1*. ••• 

U 

6 

U 

n 

G 

0 

1 * 

0 


Such have been, in recent years, the average wages of tho district. But 
it is surprising to find that they differ so little from those of Bareilly city 
52 years ago. A paper by Mr. Glyn in tho Asiatic Society's Journal for 
1826 gives some of the highest and lowest monthly earnings as follows:— 
Field-labourers (Lodh&s^ Muraos, Kisdns, and Kurmis), Rs. 2 to 6, • and even 
^ when tobacco, roses, or cotton wore the subject of culture ; herdsmen, 
Bs. 2 to 6 ; barbers, Rs. 4 to 8 ; blacksmiths, Rs. 5 to 20 ; carpentora, 
Rs, 5 to 10 ; navvies, Rs. 4 to 5 ; masons, Rs. 9 to 10 ; tailors, Rs. 4 to 7 ; 
litter-bearers, Rs. 3 to 4 ; water-carriers, Rs. 2 to 4. The slight variation 
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between these and modern wages is more remarkable because prices have 
PricGB. increased steadily. 

In 1826 wheat sold at 45 ’5, barley for 66*9, and bajra for 53*5tt). the rilpeo. 
Their price has now risen to 40*2, 57*2, and 4r4th. Some calculations on 
this subject by Mr. Moons show that since 1805 all grains have risen in price ; 
that the chief rise has boon since 1858 ; and that the relative increase has been 
greater in the case of barley and bajra than in that of wheat. The augmenta- 
tion may in all cases bo attributed to (1) the increased circulation of money 
caused by public works, railways, and larger bodies of European troops ; (2) 
increased export of grain, oausod by improved comrnunioations and urgent 
demand for food elsewhere ; aod (3) the decreased area devoted to food grains, 
caused by the increased cultivation of more valuable crops. The following 
table will, however, show at a glance the rise since 1858. The years selected 
are the same as in the last table : — ^ 


Average quantity purchascabh for a rupee in 


Articles. 

1868. 

1868. 

1878. 





M, 

s. 

0. 

M. 

s. 

0. 

M. 

s. 

C, 

Wheat 



1 

0 

37 

4 

0 

17 

4 

0 

15 

la 

Barley 

... 

• *« 


1 

So 

0 

Q 

24 

0 

0 

22 

7 

Mixed wlient and barley 


••• 

1 

5 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Gram, pulse, cleaned 


... 

1 

2 

8 

0 

17 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Ditto mixed 


... 

1 

22 

8 

0 

2.3 

0 

0 

21 

4 

MaMu/'f ditto 


... 


1 

15 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

18 

12 

Linseed 

••f 

T • ■ 


0 

22 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

11 

14 

M instard 


»«« 


0 

19 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

11 

4 

Arhary pulse 

... 



1 

10 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

18 

2 

Maize 




1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

22 

a 

Jodrs^ millet 

« « • 



0 

37 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Bdjras, do. 

»«« 

• • a 


0 

35 


0 

25 

0 

0 

16 

4 

AlotUf pulse 


• • • 

... 

1 

0 

0 ^ 

0 

26 

0 

0 

17 

a 

Mung^ do. 


• •• 


0 

35 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

16 

0 

Vrd, do. 




0 

SO 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

IS 

19 

6'rj/At 

s ■ 


f 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

8 

An j anna 

> Rices 



0 

so 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

10 

a 

Sanlihnrcha 

i 


1 

0 

22 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

8 

7 

Scsumuni {til) 

... 



0 

22 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

10 

0 


The rates of interest on commercial loans vary little or nothing from 
Money untl grain those already shown for Budaun and Bijnor.^ The system 
lending, interest, &c. agricnltural loans remains, however, to be described. 

^ Those who would pursue further the subject of prices and wages in this district should 
refer to Mr. Glyn'a paper J. A. S. B., I., 467; Mr, W. C. Plowden’s Wages an^ prices *n /Aa 
l^orih-Wcsterii Provinces during md lAv, Bareilly settlement report^ pp. 5^-60, 

® iSupra, pp. 80, 03. 
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Advances of money for cattle or marriago expenses are called ialdvi ; ad- 
vances of seed, bijkhad* Tlio rate of interest ou the former, 
Takdoi, villago usurer, is half an anna per rupee 

monthly, or 37 J per cent, yearly. The landlord seldom charges on such 
loans more than two annas in the rupee per harvest, or 2 1 per cent, yearly. But 
in Aonla his rate rises to throe annas the rupee, and in 13ahori, when the money 
is borrowed for non-agrieuUural purposes, to G annas, or 75 per cent. 

The bijkhad or grain loans are made on several systems common to tho 
, .. wliulo of tho district. The first is the ordinary dcorhot 

rictiee. process, whereby grain borrowed in Karttik (Octobor-No- 

(1) JJeorha. voiubcr) is repaid in Jeth (May-J une). Hero 50 per cent, of 

the quantity borrowed is added as interest, without rofereneo to tho price of grain 
in cither month. If 5 maunds,for instance, are lent, 7^ arc repaid. Tho next sys- 

(2) Dcorha nira/ih deorlia nirakh kdtke^ while retaining 50 per cent, as tho 

nominal I’ato of interest, and enforcing repayment in kind, 
takes advantage of tho fall in prices between Ivarttik and The terms 

of tho account are ingeniously shifted from kind to cash, and cash to kind, so 
as to secure tho lender an inordinate profit. Thus A borrows 5 maunds of 
grain in Karttik, when tlie price is Rs. 2 per raauud. Tho loan is converted 
to cash terms, or Rs. 10 ; and tlio addition of 50 per cent, interest raises this 
to Rs. 15. But before repayment takes place grain has fallen to Re. 1-8 per 
maund, and tho debt is converted back into kind. A is called on to refund 
Ils. 15 worth of grain at tho present reduced prices ; or in other words to pay 
10 maunds of grain whore by the simple deorlia system ho would have paid 7 
This system is almost identical with that known in Gorakhpur and Champaran 
as deorhiya.^ It is lioro found only in tracts such as Bisalpur, whoro tho 

, ^ landlords are greater extortioner.s than usual. A third sys- 

(3) DAdo «p stirata. ... 

tern, blido up slwaia, is exactly tho same as tho second in 

every respect except tho rate of interest, which is nominally 25 per cent. If 
5 maunds of grain, value Rs. 10, arc borrowed in Karttik, Rs. 12 J- worth are 

(4) System adopted repaid in Jeth. A fourth system is practised chiefly by 
by MubIiqi lenders. Muslim money-lenders, whoso religion forbids usury. No ♦ 

interest is nominally taken ; but tho fall in prices, aqd a stipulation that ho is 
to be repaid at 2^ sers tho rupee cheaper than tho market rate, supply the 
lender with his profits. If Rs. 2 worth of grain be borrowed in Karttik, Rs. 2 
worth is repaid in Jeth ; and according to tho prices of former examples the 
4*0 sers of tho first month would by tho natural fall of prices becoino 53 J sera 

^ Prices are highest in Karttik, before the garnering of the autumn, and lowest in Jeth, after 
that of the spring harvest, ^ See Mr. Ueaiucs’ interesting note to article Bisdr Lu his edltiou 
of Elliot's Glossary* 


(3) Bhdo up siitaia. 
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iii the lash But the prices are supposed to have fallen, for the lender’s benefit^ 
even lower; and to the 53^ sers just mentioned we must add 5, or 2^ for 
every rupee’s worth. Thus, where 40 sers were lent 58J will be recovered, 
tenf^a^p^ed™ Yhe ^ system the process of the fourth is reversed, and 

same class. the profits are swollen, not by artificially cheapening the 

price at date of repayment, but by artificially raising it at the date of borrow- 
ing. The rate in KArttik is assumed to be five sers the rupee dearer than the 
market rate. The loan is entered as Rs. 2 w^orth of grain, but for the 40 sers 
,of the last example the borrower receives but 30. He must nevertheless 
repay 53J sers, or Rs. 2 worth, in Jeth. This plan was the iniquitous inven- 
tion of certain Rain and Brahman landlords in Balieri. The last and fairest 
(6) Bhdo hhxkta System is that known as hkdo bhikla lena or dena. Hero 
Una or dena. borrower repays at harvest a weight of grain equiva- 

lent to tho real money-value of the grain lent at sowing, no interest boiug 
given. Tho lender’s profit depends, therefore, solely on the fall in prices. 
If ho lends 40 sers, or Rs. 2 worth of grain in KArttik, he i» repaid Rs. 2 
W’orth, or 53| sers, in Joth. 

Loans borrowed in Karttik are, as Just scon, repaid in Jeth; those 
made in Asirb (June- July) are repaid in KArttik. Tho lenders are chiefly 
landlords and grain-dealers. But sometimes cultivators, who by almost mira- 
culous management have saved a little hoard, lend money at 25 per cent, 
yearly, and grain at deorha. Some defence of the usurer has been attempted 
above and Mr. Moens’ evidence on* the same side may be added hero. One 
thing is certain : tho haniya is a very useful and important personage, and 
without him half our land could not be cultivated. If he could be replaced,— 
if the people could once for all be freed from their debts, and taught sufficient 
self-restraint and industry and agricultural knowledge to prevent them 
from running into debt again, and from over-populating till they sank to their 
old low standard, — then tho hanhja could bo abolished ; but not till then, and 
that time can never come.” 


I 


The Bareilly pakka maund or man equals 40 sers, each ser weighing 104 


Weights. 


Bareilly rupees. As the Bareilly rupee weighs 171’9 grains, 
the pakka ser is 2 *55tb, avoirdupois and the man 102fb. 


Thd kacha man is, like the kaoba bigha, used in all agricultural transac- 


tions, Ta Richha, Ohaumahla, Kabar, Sirsawan, SliAhi, AJAon, NawAbganj 
and Kar^r the kacha or crude weight is equal to two-fifths of the pakka or 
ripe. Im Sarauli, Aonla, Saneha, Balia, Bisalpur, Marauri and Farldpur, 
it is o<ie-half. For other articles besides grain the market weights of the 
( ' »P. 80 . 
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diff«irsat pari^anahs vary, The local value of kacba measures is theoretically' 
as follows : — In Hiohha the ser ^jonsists of 36 Bareilly rupeeS; or ‘884tb., and 
the maund of 35‘361tt). ; in Chaumahla and Naw^bgsChj the ser contains 80 
Bareilly rupees or ‘OSStb, and the mannd 37’3271h; in Kubar, Sirs&wan, 
Sbdhi and AjAon, the ser equals 42 rupees or 1031 lb., and the mannd 
41'256tb. ; in South Sarauli the ser is 48 rupees or l-1781b., and the maund 
471491b. ; in Faritlpur the ser reaches 50 rupees or l-228Ib., and the maund 
has 49H4tb., ; while in Aoula, Sancha, Balia, North Sarauli, Karor.and 
Bisalpur, the ser reaches 52 rupees or l’2771b., and the maund 51 '079^. 

„ . The following table gives the silver coins in use 

Coinage. .... 

since the cession : — 


Description of coia« 

Standard weight 
in grains. 

Standard weight 
of pure silver 
ill grains. 

Alloy. 

Chn,ndan.si rupee of Ziihifa Khin 

1711 

160 5 

10*6 

Niijibdb4di years 20 — 20 

1730 

167*2 

5*8 

80-31 

1710 

161*0 

10*0 

„ „ 41-43 „ 

169-3 

165-9 

13^4 

Luckuow rupee 

172-3 

166 5 

5 8 

,, f, Maclihlidar, 1845 

173 0 

166*2 

7'S 

Bareilly rupee 

171-9 

160-8 

11*1 

Farukhabad . 

109 2 

158*2 

11*0 

Sher Slidhi of Asafud-daula 

172*1 

166-6 

6 6 

Lucknow rupee, 1831-39 

• • • 

• •• 


Inipciial Victoria rupee 

180 0 

105*0 

1*6*0 


The first five aro now very rare, and the Lucknow MachhHddr rupce^ 
being used as inaforial for silver-lace and ornaments, is fast becoming scaroo. 
The following copper coins, besides thoso issued by Government, aro still in 
circulation : — (1) the Mansiiri pice, struck by Nawab Mansur Ali KhAn 
of Lucknow, and used chiefly in tabsils Rarer, Aonla, and Faridpnr ; (2) the 
katarddr pice, coined by Nawab Ali Muhammad, weighing seventeen mdshda 
each, and current in NawAbganj ; (3) the JhAr SAhi or Jaipiiri pice, used all 
over the district, and weighing eighteen hidahda each ; and (4) the Madbn 
Sahi pice weighing ten mdshds four ralis ‘ each. The value of thoso is con- 
stantly changing according to the demand. The damri is equal to one-eighth 
of a pice ; two damris make one c/t/taddnt, and two clihaddms make one adhela 
or half pice. 

The mode of measurement formerly practiced by the officers of Govern- * 
^ ^ ^ ment was by using a rope containing 20 ganthaa or knots, 

the space between each two knots being throe Ilahi yards 
{gaz) 33 inches (English) each. A pahka bigha was theoretically a square of 

' for the value the masha aod rati vide supra, p.86. 
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So knots each way, or 3,025 square yards (English) ; but the custoift had long 
prevailed to allow in practice only 18 knots to the side of a blgha, when the 
land was under what t»rero called ^ crops, and 19 where it was under 

nijkdri. The origin of the custom is not known. NaJcshi crops were those 
which always paid money rates, viz,, sugar-cane, cotton, maize, safflow^er, 
tobacco, hemp, vegetables of all kinds and melons, while all the other ordi- 
nary crops were included under nijkdvL 

Assignees of Government revenue always claimed a measurement with 
the full 20 knots, though they could never prove their right to exemption from 
the usual custom. The pahka bigha of 18 knots to the side contained 2,450^ 
square yards, and that of 19 knots 2,730 square yards. This eccentric system 
of measurement was continued till the year 1828, when Mr. S. M. Boulderson, 
the Collector, seeing the confusion that was introduced into the accounts, and 
that a field with defined boundaries would nominally vary in area every year 
according to the way in which it was cropi>ed, directed that in future all lands 
should be measured with 19 knots • to tlie side ; and this was the measurement 
used to obtain the pahka bigha at the VIL (1822) Settlement. In all agricul- 
tural concerns, however, the pakka bigha was never used. The bigha of 
record and rent was the kacha bigha. In parganahs Karor, Nawfib- 
ganj, Bisalpur, Faridpur, Balia, Shdbi, SirsSon, Kabar and Chaumahla, 
the bigha of 2,730 square yards was divided into SJ kacha bighas, each 
equal to 780 square yards. In Aonla, Saneha and Ajaon, it was divided 
into three kacha bighas, each equal to 910 square yards. At last settlement 
confusion was w'orso confounded. In Ajiion and South Sarauli the surveyors 
used a bigha of 3,025 square yards, in Aonla and Saneha of 2,450, 
and in all other parganahs of 2,730. The kacha bigha, on which the 
village rent-rolls w^ere prepared, was assumed in all cases at the same propor- 
tion of the new bigha that it had borne to the old one of 2,730 square yards. 
And all the while the actual kacha bigha in use from time immemorial among 
the people, on which rents and all calculations of seed and produce were based, 
was a totally distinct one. It w^as a squai^ of 20 kadams or paces to the side, 
each pace being reckoned at 1^ Ildhi gat. The resultant bigha was 82 J feet 
ill the side and 75 6 J square yards in area, or exactly one-fourth of the bigha 
of 3,025 square yards. This is what every cultivator (except in Aonla and 
Saneha) understands by a kacha bigha. The accuracy with which the 
headmen and cultivators pace out the area is astonishing. The landlord to 
restore thoi^ rents to the amounts actually taken previously, either added dobiswi 
or two huxvas in the bigha to the area in the village rontroll, or onc-touth to 
I The word is probably a corruption ot uakdi. 
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tke rent, or an extra cess to the village expenses, or, where they were strong 
enough, remeasured the land with their own rope jaribsy md reckoned iho 
rents accordingly; while in many cases the old surveyor’s measurements and 
rents were left unaltered in the village papers. Throughout this article a 
pakka bigha means the bigha of 3,025 square yards or five-eighths (625) of 
an acre; arid the ftac/ia bigha one of 756*25 yards or onc-fourth of a pakka 
bigha. The British acre contains C'4 kachha blghas. 

The subject of the land-revenue has now been sufficiently discussed in 
District receipts bearings. The following table shows for two 

and expenditure. years iu tho past decado the total income and expenditure 
of tho district : — 


Receipts. 

• 

18G3'C4 

1870 71. 

1877-73 

Expenditure. 

1863-64. 

1870-71. 

1877-78, 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Land revenue .m 

16,Q1,*224 

1 9,73,094 

19,01.759 

Revenue charges ... 

2,09,006 

8,19,800 

1,74,974 

Stamps ... 

l,13,61S 

1,93,408 

1,64,766 

Eorests 

61,644 

6,903 

• •• 

Medical receipts 

b,i)30 

63,700 

22,036 

iDxciso 

4,006 

17,782 

6,320 

(L and J), 




Assessed tax ... 

648 

688 

436 

Police 

30,708 

36,960 

9,89l> 

Stamps 

6,714 

8,31 S 

2,049 

Public works ... 

1,452 

45,386 

19,349 

Settlement 


84,640 


Income-tax 

68,232 

101,439 

21,494 

Judicial charges ... 

1,04,785 

1,63,848 

1,63,089 

Local f unds^ 

1,28,660 

4,02,485 

4,22,740 

Police, district and 

1,64,415 

1,29,480 

1,14,867 

Post-office 

2), 161 

29,812 

33,268 

rural 




Medical •«. 

• • • 


1,073 

Public works 

8,88.691 

4,41.861 

4,99,230 

Education 

100 

72 

2,491 

Provincial and local 

1,08,037 

4,26,292 

2,91,730 

Exciflo ... 

1,18,501 

95,633 

78,427 

funds. 




Canals 

... 

15,644 

25,916 

Post-office 

20,997 

29,802 

38,844 

Eorests ... 

1,02 610 

25,719 

6,684 

Medical ... 

10,401 

6, .326 

43,909 

Cash and transfer 

1,34,845 

5,01,036 

2,91,024 

Education 

1,34,460 

1,10,690 

47,688 

remittances. 




v/anals 


... 

3,091 

Transfer receipts 

G,83,86] 

6,60,067 

3,57,013 

Cash and transfer 

7,02,810 

7,13,681 

6,66,842 

and money or- 




remittances. 




ders. 




Transfer receipts 

3,03,802 

2,46,668 

1,91,796 

Municipal funds... 

. , . 

90,571 

1,26,989 

and money orders. 




Recoveries 

3,94,492 

6,713 

21,262 

Municipal funds ... 

».• 

96,226 

1,24,726 

Ledger and savings 

. i * 

10,373 

20,456 

Advances 

1,46.636 

36.311 

63,874 

bank deposits. 




Pensions 

16,190 

14,705 

2.8642 

Miscellaneous ... 

174 

1,950 

4,085 

Ledger and savings 


8,166 

9,733 

Jail 

2,601) 

3,400 

18.209 

bank deposits. 




Registration 

. , , 

2.3,868 

17,320 

Miscellaneous ... 

2,700 

2,380 

3,870 

Deposits 

18,65,604 

2,07,431 

2,77,120 

Jail 

45,44(‘ 

3,400 

1,11,675 





Kegistration 

• •• 

23,868 

8,441 





Deposits ... 

I3,8S 246 

2,33,764 

3,10,312 





Military ... 

14.64,327 

12,88,608 

11,61,488 





Interest and refunds 

7,496 

7.826 

11,806 





Famine relief works 


232 

25,876 





(F. ch.) 




Total ... 

53,56,771 

< 6,36,61 eji 

38,46.250 

Total ... 

52,67,344 . 

14,14,254 : 

19,74,944 


^ Includes ratci and taxes, 
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Several items in above list seem perhaps to call for 
Municipalities and municipal funds are collected and disbursed (chiefly qti 
house-tax towns. police, conservancyi, and public works) by the corpora- 
tions of Bareilly, Pilibhit, and Bisalpur. In 17 lesser towns — Aonla, 
Bamroli, Baraur, Bashfiratganj, Bilsanda, Faridpur, Fatehganj East, Jahfin- 
abaJ, Nawdbganj, Neoria Husainpiir, Piy^s, SarauH, Senthal, Shdhi, Shergarh, 
Shfsligarh, and Shiupuri — a hoiisetax-is levied under Act XX. of 1856 on 
well-to-do residents. This tax is assessed under the snperintendence of the 
magistrate by a committee {panchdyat) representing the townspeople. The 
income auJ outlay, both of such towns and the municipalities, will be detailed 
in the Gazetteer articles on each. 

The income-tax was imposed by an Act of 1870 -and abolished in 
Income and license 1872-73. The license-tax, imposed by Act VIII. of 1877, 
^“^*®** was in force for a part of 1877-78, attaining in that year a 

total return of Rs. 21,494. 

Excise is levied under Act X. of 1871. In several p.arganahs, including 
Bisalpur and Ptiranpur, the collections have under recent 
rules (1878) been farmed out ; but the Government distil- 
lery system prevails in the bulk of the district. The excise income and expen- 
diture may be shown for five years as follows : — 


Excise. 


Year ending SOtb 
September. 

Still-head duty. 

Distillery fees. 

License fees tor vend 
of native and Eng- 
lish liquor. 

to 

1 

1 

Tari. 

Opium. 

Fines aod miscella- 
neooB. 

Gross receipts. 

Gross charges. 

Not receipts. j 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

187S-73 


18,964 

8] 

13,163 

22,016 

1,200 

711 

10,167 

14 

65,587 

5,868 

30,918 

1673-74 


IS, 955 

95 

9,667 

18,176 

1,714 

669 

9,638 

93 

58,424 

5,335 

53,068 

1674-75 


17,697 

SI 

11,796 

16,167 

1,483 

593 

11,996 

68 

59 ,066 

6,385 

52,681 

1875-73 


19,409 

95 

11,209 

15,604 

9,081 

821 

13,048 

192 

60,714 

6,489 

55,995 

1876.77 


16,361 

99 

10,566 

18,960 

B 

MS 

10,838 

99 

56,990 

4,896 

61^394 


Stamp duties have hitherto been collected under the Stamp Aot (XYII.) 

of 1809 and the Court Fees Act (VII.) of 1870. He 
former will from the 1st April, 1879, be replaced by a «ew 


^ jSUttu^s. 
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ilAtnie (l of that year). The following table shows, tfor the same ported as the 
last, the revenue and charges under this head 



Hundi and 
adhesive 
stamps. 


1S72-78 

]873>74 

1874-75 

J87A-76 

1876-77 


Blue-and- 
bUck do- 
cutnent 
stamps. 

Court fees 
stamps. 

Duties 
and pe- 
nalties 
realised. 

Total 

receipts. 

Gross 

charges. 

Net 

receipts. 

Ka. 

Ks. 

Hs. 

Ka. 

Ra« 

Us. 

61,901 

1,51,656 

204 

2,08,409 

6,779 

2,02,637 

49,169 

1,72.286 

23.5 

2,26,910 

4.679 

2,22,238 

49, 0.^6 

1,54,945 

265 

2,08,987 

6,19.3 

2,03,794 

47,982 

1,. 36,321 

184 

1,91,686 

6,020 

I»d6,566 

44,990 

1,16,870 

396 

1,67,318 

7,143 

1,69,175 


Judicial atatisticB* 


In 1876-77 there were 12, 3 61 documents registered under the Eegistration 
Act (VIII. of 1871), and on these fees to the amount of 
Registration. 16,743 were collected. The expenses of establishment 

and other charges amounted during the same year to Rs. 7,788. The total 
value of all property affected by registered documents is returned as Rs. 36,06,585, 
of which 27,63,184 represents immoveable, and tlio remainder moveable pro- 
perty. • 

Connected with the subject of judicial receipts and expenditure is the 

number of cases tried. This amounted in 1878 to 16,009, 
Judicial BtatisticB. _ i.ii .m. . ... 

of which 8,131 were tried by civil, 4,066 by criminal, 

and 3,812 by revenue courts. 

The medical charges are incurred chiefly at one central and six branch 

, , dispensaries. The former is of course at Baseilly itself : the 

Medical charges ‘ i i 

and sanitary statia- latter are located in its Old City and Kila quarter, at Pili- 

blut, Aonla, Bisalpur, and Baheri. The establishment of * 

dispensaries in this district, writes Mr. Moens, is interesting, both from the 

early date at which they were founded, and from the fact of their being held 

Dispensaries examples for imitation by other districts. A grant 

was originally made by the Nawab Vazir’s Government of 
1,000 rukabi rupees per annum to a hakim native doctor in lieu of a cess of 
eight annas levied on each village in the district, for the purpose of affording 
medical aid to the indigent sick of Bareilly. This grant was renewed from time 
to time to his heirs by the former, as well as by the British Government, "ihtil 
the year 1815, when one of the two then incumbents having died, two-thirda 
of the allowance were placed at the disposal of the local agents, to be appropria- 
ted to the purposes of the original grant, the remaining third being continued 
to the other incumbent as a life-pension. The Government order wm allowed 
to remain in abeyance until 1822, when Mr. Glyn started a dispensary from 
the resources formed by the accumulation of the annuity, and a donation from 


Dispensaries. 
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Goveromeni; of Rs. 3,800 made in 1821, being the proceeds of the sale of it 
nae^l escheated honse. In 1838 the remaining one-third of the original pension 
was made over to the local agents, with arrears from 183 1. Ini 842, the present 
dispensary was bnilt by Mr. Clarke, from the accumulated funds. Since the 
mutiny, a fever and a lock-hospital have been added, and a female medical 
school has been established from funds supplied by B4bu Ganga Farshdd, 
supplemented by a grant-in-aid from Government. 

“ In connection with the main dispensary are two branches in the Kila^ 
and in the old city. Both were founded in 1855 by private individuals; the 
former by L&la Ddrga Parshad, and the latter by Pitam Rai. In 1843, Mr. 
Clark opened a branch dispensary at Pilibhit, and in 1846 another at Baheri; 
the latter is in a neat pakka masonry two-storied building with good out-offices. 
The next branch opened was in 1847, Bisalpur, where the residents had 
expressed their' readiness to subscribe to an endowment fund. In order to give 
the institution a fair start, Mr, S. Fraser, then Officiating Judge, maintained it at 
his own expense -for six months. The requisite funds were soon subscribed, and 
the institution is now on a permanent footing. The last branch dispensary was 
opened at Aonla in 1835. It was endowed by Hakim Saddat Ali Kh^n, who 
assigned for its support by deed of gift 10 biswas of Bhimlaur in Aonla, and 10 
biswas of Udaibh3,npur in Sarauli. 

“ There is still room for several more dispensaries ; at Balia, Sarauli, 
Faridpur, Naw&bganj, and Mirganj, they would bo valuable. Two small 
branches— one at Deoriya in parganah Bisalpur, and one to the north-east of 
parganah Richha — are urgently required, as they would assist materially in 
checking the ravages of the fever after the rains in the tracts which chiefly suf- 
fer from it, and which are at present too far removed from existing institutions 
to derive any benefit from them. The Deoriya branch might be established 
from the surplus funds of the Bisalpur dispensary.” 

« Indian returns of mortality have seldom any great claim to exactness. 

They suffice, however, to show that the health of this district 
Mortality rctniog. wholo much inferior to that of the North- 

Western Provinces at large. What swells the list of deaths is the malarious 
fev« of the river-basins and the northern pargsnahs. This becomes most 
virulent in the months just succeeding the rainy season, from September to 
December. At this time, moreover, heavy dew falls, and the necessity of 
watching their crops tells severely on the cultivating classes. It is only fair to 
add that, i* its drier localities, the district is healthy enough. The returns of 
the cantonment hospital at Bareilly show a far less than average insalubrity. 

> Sec Gazetteei article on Bareilly city. 
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In ^ sporadic form cholera is sufficiently familiar, but as an epidemic it is 
almost unknown. The mortality from different causes during the past fiYO 
years may be thus summarized : — 


Year. 

Fever. 

Small- pox 

Bowel com- 
plaint. 

Cholera. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

Proportion 
of deaths 
to l.ooo of 
population. 

1873 

20.975 

7.672 

2,626 

123 

1,945 

33,341 

29*ia 

1874 

20.780 

1,796 

2,502 

5^ 

... 

27,766 

17-78. 

1875 

24,124 

SfiG 

4.292 

730 

2,538 

32.540 

21'59 

1B76 

28,630 

3,033 

6,028 

3,111 

1,993 

42,001 

27-87 

1877 

22,010 

l,9t.l 

2,131 

22 

1,541 

28,265 

208S 


From the third column it will be aeon that small-pox at present shows 

_ small siffna of yielding under the lancet of the Govern- 

Vaccination. . . . • .. , 

ment vaccinator. Yet vaccine operations have of late years 

slowly but surely increased. lu 1873-74 as many as 1(1, 618 out of 22,233 such 
operations were successful; in 1874-75, 25,477 out of 32,081 ; 26,692 out of 
31,083 ill 1875-76 ; 26,953 out of 31,176 in 1876-77 ; and in 1877-78, 27,732 
out of 33,029. The subject of vaccination naturally leads to that of cat- 
tle disease ; but the latter has received sufficient notice on preceding 
pages.^ 

The early history of Bareilly must ever linger in the mist which obscures 
History. Circ. 250 everything Indian before the incursion of the chronicle- 
loving Musalmfin. Sermons in tlio stones of ancient cities, 
and legends of old-world heroes, are at best a foundation for theory rather 
than fact ; but to these, in the first instance, must we look for whatever faint 
truth they can supply. The first hints of district history are centred round th§ 
venerable fortress of Abichhatra,^ near Aoula. In the M^habliArata the graitt 
kingdom of Panchala extends from the Himalaya southwards to the Chambal ; 
and Aliichhatra is the capital of its northern division, now Rohilkhand.^ Just 
before tlie fierce war whicli is the subject of that epic, Drona, the tutor of the 
Pdndavas, ejected Drupada, king of Panchala, from this portion of his realm. 
Its mention shows that Aliichhatra was already an historic city in the second 
century B.C., when the author of the Mahabharata flourished; and indeed other 
proofs point to the same conclusion. Ilwen Thsang inform us that Asoka 
{eire 250 B. C.), whose coins are still ploughed up in the neighbourhood, 

^ 5u/wa pp. 183-4 and 341. Tbe same pages will, with the Ei&wa noticCf supply a fairly ex- 
haustive list of indigenous medicines. * Sue Gaacttcer article on Ramnagar. ^See 

Cunitingham’s Archotolagical Surrey Beport8t\o\, 1 ,p. 2i5, and plate II. A sraall north-eastera 
corner of. the district would seem to have been included in the I'liranic kingdom of vi ai))6kosals, 
which extended from a temple called Goksrnes, near Pilibhit, to the Gandak in Gorakhpur and 
Champlran. Buchanan’s AWern India (1838), II, 3:^5. 
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founded here a Buddln’st temple. The place is sometimes called i(dikot,a popular 
legend assigning its foundation to Adi the Ahir, a contemporary of Drona. 
How early was the currency of this tradition is shown by the geography of 
Ptolemy (circ, 150A.D.), which names the place Adisadra. To other villages in 
the same tahsil is ascribed an equal antiquity. Lilaur is said to be mentioned 
in the Mahabhfirata, and to fftirti Drona is attributed the building of Gur- 
gfion.' 

Between the beginning of the Christian era and the seventh century 
The Christian era intervenes a groat historic gap which even legend 

calTifenceofV/x^^^^ unequal to fill. Ahiehhatra, with its Buddhists and 

perhaps Jains, continues to flourish ; and other towns no 
doubt existed in the clearings amidst a primaeval d/idk jungle. But the 
age is still, probably, nomadic ; and the predominant races are tribes who 
pasture their cattle among the glades of the forest^ Adi is not indeed the only 
grazier who is credited with the foundation of durable remains in the district. 
Numerous excavated tanks, in tahsil Pilibhit and elsewhere^ are attributed to 
herdsmen ; and to judge from their position these reservoirs were intended for 
watering cattle.^ Tradition declares that the first inhabitants of the country wero 
Ahirs, Gobris, Qoelis, Gfijars, and other pastoral clans, andthatthecoiintry itself 
was called tappa Abiran,or Cowhordsbire. To the Abirsand Gobris are attributed 
Gwala Prasiddb, a city that once stretched for seven miles along the bank 
of the Kdmganga; and the neighbouring Paeliomi ( Panel) bbumi), where copper 
coins of Asoka are still discovered. The foundation of Balai and Parasuakot is 
assigned to the well-known Titan (Daitua) Bali. But as the latter was built for 
his Ahir servant Parasua, both perhaps belong to this ago. The herdsmen just 
mentioned are more likely to have been aborigines than Aryans, but for t-he 
prominence of undoubtedly aboriginal races we must wait a few centuries 
longer. 

About 635A.D., the district was visited by the Chinese Buddhist 
Visit of the Ciii- pilgrim Hwen Thsang. It was then divided between 
Thsaug, ft35 A.D. two kingdoms, its northern tracts being included in 
Govisana or Kashfpur, and its southern in Ahiehhatra. The former 
was about 330, and the latter about 405 miles* in circumference. Both coun- 
tries were strongholds of Buddhism ; but of both the Chinaman’s account is 
disappointingly meagre. His account of Ahiehhatra will be found in the 
Gazetteer article on Ramnagar. What races inhabited the district he does 

1 Moons’ BareiVy Settlement Report, * Cenana Report of 1866. Note on 

castes by B&bn Kijkishan Mu-khopadhy.iy. ® Colvin’s Cilibbit Setilement Report, p. 2. 

Adi is himself s^alcl to have dug the Adt ^'’agnr tank near Ahiulihatra* ^ Or 2,000 and 

8,000 n respectively. [See Julieu’a Uweii Thsang above quoted. 
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not tell us ; but traces of Hindu occupation are to be found in the nine Br4h- 
manical temples and 300 Jogis which ho saw in that city. 

In the following century the rulers of the district, or rather of its 
open country, were undoubtedly Hindus. Wc now hear the land mentioned 
for the first time as Katehr.’ The term was probably, as before pointe 1 out, 
derived from its katehr soil, and seems to have at first included the whole of 
what is now known as Boliilkbaud.^ By Chand, the Cliaulidii bard, wo are told 
that about 714 A. D. llain, tlio Pramsir, the Ohakwa 
tlon^aoa A D lord of Ujjain,^ made gifts of land to the 36 royal races. 
To Kehar lie gave Kntolir. Kohar must therefore 
have been a Riijput, but to which of the 36 races lie belonged must ever 
remain uncertain. A powerful Hindu dynast}’' was reigning at Dewal near 
Deoria about h^o centuries later. Here Mr. Bouldcrson discovered a now famous 
inscription translated by Mr. Prinsep, and given at length in the Gazetteer 
article on Deoria. The inscription is dated 1)32 A. D.® and represents the B4ja 
Sri Lalla as grandson of Vira Varmnia, who must therefore have reigned at 
about the beginning of the century. Sri Lalla is described as of the ^^Obiiidu 
race,”^ and descended from the groat Ilislii Chyavana. Chvtlvana, bo it noted, 
was the reputed ancestor of the Cherii clan, with whose name Ohindu may 
perhaps bo connected. Clierus are in other districts found side by side with 
lhdr6s, and to a great Tlidru monarch, Mordhaj, is attributed the foundation 
of Marauri in the same tahsil. There is therefore some basis for the conjecture, 
now for the first time propounded, that Sri Lalla was a Cheru. Cherus had 
at that time, no doubt^ some aboriginal faith of their own, and Lalla was a 
Hindu. But his family may have been converted to Hinduism just as readily as 
that of Mordhaj to Jainism. 

Who Sri Lalla really was is a question which has excited more than one 
discussion. Sir Henry Elliot suggests that the Chindu race may have been 
Ghandels.® On the strength, perhaps, of a somewhat exploded tradition that 
the B&chhals ejected the grazier castes who originally held the country. General 
Cunningham® assumes that they were Bdchhals. While pointing out the base- 
lessness of this assumption, Mr. Moens^ asserts that Chindu is a mistranslation 

1 Supra, p. ftn, note s>, and Bareli Settlement Report, p. 17. 2 Cliakwa is Iiere probably 

a corruption of Chahravarti^ just as in another senae it is of Ckakrav^ka, The Ujjain hero 
mentioned is perhaps Kashipnr, which was once so called. > Sambat I04S, *Mr. 

Moens considers Chindu to be a misiranslation of Chandrabansi; but such was not, apparently* 
fhe opinion of Prinsep. Elliot, and Cunningham. « Supplemental Gloteary, art. « Chandol/' 

The article quotes from Chind a boa.si of the Ban&phars : “ By us were the Ooiids expelled, and 
their strongh dUs, Deogarh and Clmubari, added to his sway,” The ChMiib&ri in this district was 
founded during the seventeenth century, and cannot be the place meant. « Arch. SuTutn 

Hcport, Vol 1. The date of the drat entry of the Bachitals into the south of ShAhjabdnpur is 
given by their own family records as 1* 0()A.D. All the irihes of Bisalpur concur in saying that 
these Uajputs never crossed the Khamtut or held laud west of that river. 7 iietUmcni 

Report, pp. ld. 20 . 
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for Chandrabansi. But we cannot/’ as he at last most justly confesses, 
“ identify this mysterious race. We only know that— 

^ The kulghts are dust. 

And thoirgood sv^ords are rusk, 

Their souls are with the saints, we trust.” 

But whoever king Lalla may have been, the inscription shows hia realm 
It rcreais a high attained a high state of civilization. The Mausarovar 

of state civiliaatioiu lake, the Tibetan home of the wild swans, is mentioned, 
and so is the distant ocean. The red sandstone on which the lines are 
inscribed must have come from Bohli, or Agra, or Mirzapur, The Raja is 
praised for his piety, education, intellectual gifts, truthfulness, liberality, and 
military skill. The groves, gardens, and flowers of tbe suburbs, the lofty 
white buildings of the city (Garh-khera or Deoria), the gold ornaments and^ 
pearl necklaces of its ladies, all obtain their share of comraendalion, Wells — 
some with flights of stops leading down into their cylinders — tanks, and 
irrigation canals are constructed. There are almshouses where the poor 
are clothed and fed, and there are- temples for the gods. Glebes are assigned 
free of revenue to tho priestly orders. The villages are fertile and 
well-peopled. Poetry is valued, and tho sculpture and engraving are such 
as Bareilly could not produce now, nearly 900 years later in the world’s 
history, 

A suspicion may perhaps suggest itself that the courtly scribe has 
laid on his colours with too thick a brush. The civilization must at best 
have been somewhat lobal, and confined to such cities as Deoria on tho 
south-east and Aliiclihatra on the south-wost ; for we know that the bulk 
of tho country was still held by half- wild races who have not even yet attained 
any marked stage of enlightenment. That Alifchhatra was still flourishing 
is shown by a bas-relief of two lions, dated 1004A.,D.,^ and discovered 
amongst its ruins by Mr. F. W. Porter. The numerous traces of Jainism 
which are found in tho samo spot will be dwelt on elsewhere ; and it is possible 
that this faith was now at its highest development in Northern Rohilkhand 
and Oudli. The founder of Marauri was, as already mentioned, prince of a 
Jain dynasty.^ The date of Mordhaj or Mayyuradhvaja is given by General 
Cunningham ^ as about 900 A.D. How widely his name and faith were 

* I060!5ani;af. * Oudh Gazetteer, I,, 111. ^ •S^npra pp. 466.466. The proper explo- 

ration of Jain renmina in thia part of India is as yet an untouched task. When General Cun- 
ningham accomplished his archBBological survey ho aeems to have known less about the Jains 
than at present, and, as elsewhere shoMrn, has on two occasions overlooked buildings hearing the 
eugaestive name of l^arasnaili. In some cases he seems (see note to hia article on Ahichhatra) 
to have mistaken Jain for Buddhist statuca. If H&ja Shivaparsh&d Oswal, himself a Jain« 
were todcvotcfto this aubjcct some of his learned leisure^ tho result might bo a great gain to 
Indian antuiuariauism, and oven history. 
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distributod is perhaps sho\rn by the neighbouring ruinii of Mordhaj and 
Pfinharst in Bijnor.^ 

We have now entered the beginning of the eleventh century, and 
Beginning of the position up to that time may bo thus summarized, 
eleventh century. ijjjq district was a wooded country interspersed with 

pastoral glades and cultivated patches. Among the former roved nomadio 
races who for their own protection established here and there a stronghold^ 
and for the comfort of their cattle dug here and there a tank. In the 
latter were towns occupied by tribes of a liigher civilization and more refined 
beliefs, some of them Aryans in race, some Buddhists and Jainas in religion. 
They may have flattered themselves that the surrounding wilds were under 
their subjection, but if so, must have been rudely undeceived. 

For there seems about this time to have been an invasion or uprising 
The aborigines aboriginal tribes. Expelling or oufcrooting the 

civilized races, they appear for at least two centuries to 
have ruled undisputed masters of tho country. The clans whoso turn of 
supremacy had now arrived could, if not altogether Jiboriginal, boast of but 
little Aryan blood. The Ahirs and kindred races already mentioned may be 
allowed the benefit of a doubt ; but the Bbihars, Bhidars, Bhuinh irs, and 
Bhils were undoubted Mlochchas. All, however, seem to hjive claimed some 
kinship with the great Raja Ben, the hero of the aborigines and opponent 
of Hinduism. All that can bo ascertained of Ben has been said above.^ His 
date is by some legends fixed later than the time of whicli we are now 
treating ; but if he bo identical, as already suggested, with the Vena 
of the Mahabhdrata and the Purdnas, he must have flourished many centuries 
before. The Ahirs of Shihjali&npur claim him as one of the most famous scions 
of their race.^ He is said to have founded Garha Khora and Sluihgarh (in 
Piiranpur), while his wife Sundari or Kotapi excavated the Queen’s tank (Rdni 
Till) at Kabar. Many other half-forgotten strongholds were his handiwork. 
And when,” writes Mr. Moons, the common people attribute any old fort to 
Bdja Ben, it is equivalent to saying that it is an old Bhar or Bh'il stronghold, 
such as we know existed in many other parts of the country.” 

It w'as not until the end of the twelfth century tliat tho lengthy process 

Bnt are gradually of expelling the aboriginal races began. It was about this 

time, as already shown, ^ that the first invading wave of 

1 After quoting Mr. Elliott's Chronicles of Uncto, Mr, Moens remarks :— ** This, too, I con- 
ceive to have been the course of events in bareilly. The Aliirs from the Nepal hills, the Bhfla 
from the jungles to the south, the Bhars from the forests of Oudh, must have poured into East 
Eatehr, after driving out the Aryans from Oudh, and either exterminated or driven out tha 
civilijod Kajput tribes, just as they had done from Ajudhya. » Supra pp. 34i,342 (Bijnor 

notice)! ^ Note on the castes of Bhahjahanpur, Census Keport of lSt>6. ^ Supra p. 90^105 
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Katehriya Rajjputs burst into Rpbilkhand and partially established its 
rule. In spite of Muslim conquest, the Rajputs continued for many cen- 
turies to extend their sway. So late as the end of the sixteenth century 
we find Tomars and Chauhdus expelling Bhils from Garha Khera of this 
district and Bisauli of Budaun. But all the chief clans of the district concur 
in affirming that on their arrival they found no civilized Brfihman, B&jput, 
or Baniya tribes. • The previous occupants, where any, are always described 
as Aliirs, Bhufnhars, Bhlhars, or Bhils, while the country is as often as not 
unoccupied jungle. But we now quit the period of legend and conjecture 
to enter that of history. In the beginning of the thirteenth century was estab- 
lished the Muhammadan empire of Dehli, and Katehr was almost immediately 
afterwards divided into the governments of Sambhal and Budaun, both fre- 
quently mentioned by the Muslim annalists. The name of Katehr seems now 
to have shrunk until confined to the country between the hills, the Rdmganga, 
and the Khanau. 

A general sketch of the district at the time of their arrival would have 

shown the invaders the following broad outlines, A 
Clone of the twelfth .*11 

century. Muslim in- few scattered settlements of nomad graziers in the south ; 

Yasionn. to north and cast tribes of Bhuinhfirs and BIrils wander- 

ing amid a forest dotted here with the sites of half-forgotten cities ; and west 
of the Ramganga a Katehriya colony. Neither then nor for three centuries 
afterwards could there have been much to tempt an invasion. Aonla is the only 
town raentioned by name in the chronicles of this period ; and the special history 
of the tract is to be sought chiefly in the general annals of the Budaun Govern- 
ment. These have been already given at some length,^ and it will here suffice 
to recapitulate briefly the events which seem to have specially affected this 
district 

According to Farishta, Kutb-ud-dln in 119R, or according to Baduyiini, 
K tb d-di * 1196 Shahab-ud*din in 1194, marched from Budaun to Bangarh 
' * and captured the latter fortress. But whether this Bangarh 

was Ahicchhatra as suggested by Mr. Moens, or the Bangarh in Budaun^^ 
afterwards defended by Ali Muhammad, is uncertain. 

In 1253 Nasir-ud-dln Mahmud crossed the Ganges at MAy&pur in Sah&- 
Nasir-ttd din’s, ranpur, and marching through Bijnors, along the foot of 
the hills, reached the Rahab or Rdmganga. In the course 
of the foray one of his favourite officers, Izz-ud-din Daramshi,^ was slain* 
The monarch resolved to inflict a stinging revenge on that part of tho 
pp. 90-105* >Pp, 106-7, »Pp. 92, note •* 
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submontane tract which he had not sufficiently punished already. He sent a 
force across the Rdmganga to pillage Katehr in a manner that the inhabi- 
tants might not forget for the rest of their lives,” and himself proceeded to 
Budaun.^ 

The next invasion was thirteen years later, in the reign of Gbiyas-nd-din 
Ghiy as-ud-dfn% Balban. Hearing in 126f> that the neighbourhood of Bu- 
daun and Amroha was disturbed by a rebellion in Katehr, 
he marched from Debit in such hasto that he left his tents behind, and reached 
the scene of revolt in three days. Sending forward a force of 5,000 archers, 
he gave them orders to burn Katehr and destroy it, to slay every man and to 
spare none but women and children — nay, not even boys who had reached 
the age of eight or nine years. The blood of the Hindus ran in streams, 
heaps of slain wore to be seen near every village and jungle, and the stench 
of the dead reached as far as the Ganges. This severity spread dismay 
among the rebels, and many submitted. Tho whole district was ravaged, 

and so much plunder was made, that the royal army was enriched, 

and even the people of Budaun were satisfied. Wood-cutters were sent out 
to cut roads through the jungles, and the army passing along these brought the 
Hindus to submission. From that time to the end of tho glorious reign no 
rebellion made head in Katehr, and the countries of Budaun, Sambhal, Am- 
roh, and Kan\vari, continued safe from the violence and the disturbance of the 
Katebriyas.”^ 

This extract shows that the Katehriyas had already crossed the RAmganga 

J«lal-ud-din’s, and settled in Katehr. That they were crushed, but not 

1289-90. extirpated, is proved by the fiict that less than a quarter 

of a century later they required another chastisement. It has been already 

mentioned that in the second year of his reign, ^289, Jal&Uud-din 

Khiiji halted at Budaun, while bis son Arkali Kh&n went forward to 

punish his rebellious nephew Chhaju.® The result is described not only 

in the pages of the Tdrikh-i-Firozshdhi, but in the heroic couplets of Amir 

Khusru.* Arkali, sings the latter, proceeded to the banks of the Rahab or 

R&mganga, and found the enemy encamped on the opposite bank. Chhaju had 

wisely seized all tho vessels on the river. But “ the royal army crossed the river 

like the wind,^on a few boats called zauraks^ and spread confusion through the 

^ Supra, p. 94 ; Tabakat-undsiri ; Dowson’s ElHot, 11., 353 ; and Tdrikhi-Baddydni, Theao 
authorities call Katehr Kaithar; and Processor Dowson therefore imagines that Raithal, far 
away in Nasir-ud-din’s rear, is intended. But Kaithar and Kather are alternative forms u£ 
Katehr often used by Badliyuni. ^ * l^drikh-i FUoishdhi, Elliot, 111, lo j, i40; Badayiini, 

^P, 96. Mr. Moena calls Jalal>ud*din Firos. Efrozshah was certainly one on his titles. But 
historians have agreed to reserve that name for a later monarch of the rughlak dynasty 
(1351-88.) ^In bis Gkurrai-uUkamdl^ Dowsou’s Elliot, 111, 535-9. For some account of 

this poet see p. 160, note 2. 
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camp df the enemy.’* After dyeing the earth everywhere with rebel blood, the 
victors returned to Budaun. Chhaju was forgiven; but his uncle, the emperor, 
seems to have remained in this part of the Ganges valley, and next year (1290) 
made a raid on Katehr, “ He went on ’* (continues the poet), “ hopeful as 
Darias, and his fiiithfiil soldiery accompanied him as far as Kabar.” Here a 
straggle ensued, and the Muslims made their swords rusty with the blood of the 
Hindiis. Every live Hindu who fell into the emperor’s hands was crushed flat by 
the feet of elephants. Country-born Musalmans who had joined in the insurrec- 
tion were spared, but distributed as slaves amongst the imperial officers. When 
the emperor had bestowed the country on his own friends, ho determined to 
proceed towards Hindustan, and to open a way through the forest. He cut 
down the woods of Taraya^ that intercepted his progress, cleared the road 
of the robbers that infested it, and hung them on bouglis, which thereon looked 
like trees in the island of Wakwak. After theso highhanded proceedings he 
departed. 

Though the Mughal inroad of Ali Beg (1308) is said to have extended to 
the neigbourhood of Budaun, and even Oudh, we liavo no warrant for saying 
that it harassed this district. This descendant of Changiz Khan, the accur- 
sed, ” met defeat and de.ath in Amroha of Moradabad.^ 

The Hindus would seem to have recovered Kabar after the departure of 

« Jalal-ud-din Kliilji ; for we are told that the Muslims 

Recovery of Kabjir i i 

by Katehriya Raj- re-captured it in the reign of his nephew Ala-ud-dm 
puts, circ. 1500. (1313), It again fell into the hands of the Katehriyas 

daring the reign of FirozTughlak (1351-88).^ How under the same emperor the 
Katehriyas murdered the governor of Budaun (1379), and how their country 
was yearly wasted in consequence, has already been told in the graphic lan- 
guage of Farishta. The inhabited country round Aonla was depopulated and 
converted into jungle.^ It was at this lime probably that Gwdla Prasiddh 
was destroyed.^^ According to Badaydni, Sayyid Khizr Khan, great-nephew 
of the murdered govern or, was deputed to punish the rebels. He signalised his 
appointment by slaying one Lakhuku, a Katehriya who seems to have been the 
actual murderer. But the prime cause of the mischief, Rfija Kharak or Khargu 
Singh, was the same chief who, according to Katehriya traditions, in 1420 
ejected the Ahii s and Bhnfnhdrs from the country between R^mgairga and Deoha. 
Ho must therefore have taken advantage of the disorder caused by Timur’s 
invasion (1399) to return from exile and recover his domain. The Katehriyas 

^ 7, the Tariii. * Tdzjijfai-uUdmiart Ellh>t, III., 47-48. Tdtihh-i-Firotshdhi^ ibid , 

IPS. V ^ Cunvivghnni*» Arvhaototjical SvTvey Peports, voi. /,p. 369. *Supm.pp, 

97-8, It is in the passage from the Tdrihh-i-FtrozHhM quoted in note that AouU 1i 

meotioned for iho first lime, * Bareilly Settlement Report, page 91, 
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now reoccupicd i'l.oz Tughlak’s New Forest of Aonla, and began to build a 
few villages. Such was Atarcliendi, a strong settlement in the difficult'and then 
tinoklv wooded country between the old Aril and now NawAb Nadi. The 
remains of the old Thfikurgarh or Rajput’s fortress are still visible on the banks 
of the former river; and the village is still held by Kateliriya RAjputs, 

But though extending their possessions, the Katehriyas seem to have 
been for a while humbled. In 4410, and again in 1412. 

They are asram / 

humbled by the they tamely allowed the emperor Mahmud Tiigblak tetoome 

Muslim emperors. hunting in Katelir.^ In 1413 his successor Daulat KhAn 
Lodi made a simil ar expedition, being met and humbly received by Rai Har or 
Hari Singh, the brother of KliArgu.*^ BadAyuni asserts that the ungrateful 
Daulat conveyed both this and other Katohriya chiefs as prisoners to FatiAlL 
But the statement is improbable, for the very next year (1414) we find Har 
Singh in full rebellion. By this time Sayyid Khizr Khan had succeeded to the 
throne, and his experience in raids on Katehr enabled him to make short work 
of this insurrection. General Tdjii-ul-Mulk was despatched with a large army 
into that country, and defeating Har Singh at Aonla, again laid all the neigh- 
bouring country waste. The vanquished Katehriya surrendered two years later, 
and on promising to pay tribute was reinstated in his possessions. But such’ 
clemency was misplaced, for in 1418 it was again found necessary to send 
Taju-ul-mulk against liim. The revolt was this time more serious, and while 
devastating the country, TAJu-ul-mulk was unable to wind up the war. The 
emperor took the field in person, and after driving Har Singh into the forests 
which extended for 36 miles round Aonla, completely defeated him with the 
loss of baggage, arms, and horses. The rebel chief fled across the Bamganga 
to the foot of the Kumaun hills, hotly pursued for five days by 20,000 cavalry. 
But he justified the old adage and lived to fight another day. In 1420 TAju- 
ul-mulk again visited Katehr, and levied tribute from ^^Rai Singh, the posses- . 
sor of that country.” This was evidently the irrepressible Hari,^ or his brother 
Kharak, of whom during late years wo have heard so little. 

On the submission in 1421 of MuliAbat, the rebellious governor of 

The Governor of Budaun, he was sent to punish the jfontumacious Tomars 

(Jangharas), whom ^‘he plundered and took prisbnors to a 

man.”^ To this expedition of Muhabat’s is apparently due the 

emigration of the JanghAras from Usahat and Salfmpur of Budaun to Khera 

Bajhera of ShAhjahanpur, Hence they gradually spread over the whole of 

' Tdrihh-i-Muhdrak Shdhif Dowaon’s Elliot, IV., 43, 44 . * Ibid.; and Dow’s Farishta 

quoted by Bareiby Settlement Ueport. In Iho last-named work Har is throughout called Nur. 

Farishta and Badayuni, quoted in Mr. Moens* Beport, See also above, p. 98. 

< Dow, ll, 37, 
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Farulpur and Bisalpur, Tlio date of the expulsion of the Ahirs from Khcra 
Bajhera by their chief Udai Singh is in their own family histories given as 1387 
A. D. If, as is possible, they were driven into Shuhjahanpur by the severities 
of Firoz Tiighlak, the date is perhaps correct. It was perhaps to the accession 
of a second wave of refugees flying from the wrath of Muhabat that they owed 
the rapid extension of their domains in this district. But in any case the period 
of their emigration eastwards across tho Ramganga is fixed between the definite 
^ limits of 1387 and 1422.' 

In 1424 the emperor Mnbdrak marched in a menacing manner towards 

The Katciiriyas again Katelir ; blit hc WHS met on tho banks of tho Ganges by 
give trouble. 1494. fighting and submitted. As 

the Katehriya’s tribute was three years in arrears, he was confined for a few 
clays until his accounts wore settled. The imperial army then crossed tho 
Ganges, and chastised the recusants dwelling between that river and Kumauu.* 
We bear no more of Har Singh, and for seventy years no more of his clan. 
But in 1PJ4 the emperor Sikandar Lodi visited Katchr and quelled a fresh 
robclliou. Tho landholders of that country had concentrated in large numbers 
and oflbred a well-contested battle. Tlioy were at last routed, and the army 
of Isldm ooptured a groat quantity of booty.”^ From this time forward, for many 
/ a long year, the Katohriyas remained quiet. All their gallant efforts at main- 
. tainihg their iiulepoudence luid failed, and tlicy seem to have tesigned them- 
selves to their fate, after carrying on a bravo and almost unremitting struggle 
against their Muhammadan conquerors for 300 years. Occasionally, hencefor- 
ward, Wo hear of isolated outbreaks, but these were mere attempts to avoid 
])ayincnt of tho revenue duo, not combined efforts to throw off the Muham- 
madan yoke. For years tho country enjoyed comparative rest; and except an 
earthquake in 1506, no events of importance occurred. Tho. jungle was gra- 
dually cleared, while population and tillage extended. 

During the reign of Sher Shah, however (1540-1545), tho Katehriyas 

, would again appear to have given some trouble. For wo 
She? Shah establishes . tt- 

a garrisoa ut Kdbar, find that usurper iiuircdiing to Kabar, capturiug tho town, 

tire, 1543. building there tho castle of Shergarh, to keep tho 

burghers in check.^ Other memorials of this visit exist at Ktibar. Tho Kha- 

wAs Tal, to the south of tho castle, was probably named after Sher Shah’s most 

trusted general, and tho Islduipur quarter after liis son and successor.® When 

* UateiUy Stttlenunit Ueport, pp. 20, 27. IbuK ^ Tdrihh-i fChdn Jahdn Lodi, 

T)otv.son*s Klliot, V., 93. From tin's note to tbo eml of the paragraph tho hinguago is that 
pri*aiiiUiitly .applied by .\Tr, Mociia to a period &evci:it.y years earlier. ^ Cuiinitigh^’s 

ArvhfTol'ifju rtl Stif f nj lifjiortH, vol. 1., V. 359. ^ iBlttiu bhdh, tlxo fSalim Shah of 
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Kbawds Kbaii was in rebellion against Islam Sliiih, he again visited thiji 
part of tho country, pillaging the parganahs which lie along tho foot of the 
hills.^ The Katehriyas sooin to have earned favour in tho eyes of Isluiil 
Shah. For about 1552 wo find him appointing Mitrasun, tho Ivatehriya Baja 
of Lakhuor or Sluihabad in Eampur, to tlio important government of 
Sambhal. 

We now quit history for tradition, and iratlition of a rather insecure kind. 
It is said that at tho beginning of tho sixteentli century Jagat Singh Katehriya 
founded Jagatpur near Careilly. ^ There is no roason to doubt that this was 
Foundation of Ba- caso ; but to the statement that in 1537 bis sons 

reiJly,<jirc.i537 J>as Deo and Barel -Deo founded Bareilly itself sceptical 
objections may bo raised. It is far too probable tliat their names woro 
invented, like those of so many mythical founders, to aeconnfc for the naino 
of tho foundation. Tho real derivation of the word Bareilly is of courso 
uncertain ; but an excellent authority'^ deduces the name of the Oudh 
Bareli from the Bliars, a tribe who once roamed this district also. Tho 
multitude of bambus around the city might at once have suggested tho 
prefix bans to distinguish this Bareilly from that. Only 35 years afjev its 
reputed foundation wo find the town called Bans Bareli.* But the Btrpngest 
argument against tho legend is tho great variety of form under which it occurs^ 
The version jtusfc given was that recounted to Mr. Moens. But Mr. Stack’s in* 
quirios resulted in another version, which makes Raja Jagat Singh a Barhela 
Rajput, with ., two sons, Basdeo and jNagdeo, Basdeo built in 1550 a castle, 
calling it Bas Bareli, after his special and his tribal names ; and N4gdeo built 
a part of the new city. A third story, supplied by a local banker and pamphlet- 
teer, Ldla Lakshmhiarayan Kayath, makes Basdeo a Barhal Rajput of Jagat 
village, and tho original name of tho town Betsdeo Barhali. There is ono 
point only upon which all threo versions are agreed, viz,^ that a Rajput named. 
Bdsdeo founded a masonry fort in the old city. Its remains aro still visiblo, 
and its name is traceable in that of tho Kot niuballa or quarter. Yet how 
popular legend may err as to tho true history of places built but three feentu- ‘ 
riesago may be seen by reading the article on Khwaja Bhtil in tho Oawnporo 
notice.® 

' Tdrtkh-i-Ddudif Dowson’s Elliot, IV,, 484; and Prof. Dowson'a note on the life of Kbawds 
Khan, appendix E. to same volume. =* Jagatpur is now a muhalta or ward of the old 

city. ® Mr. W. C. Bcneit, C.S. It may be mentioned that Bareilly is not the only 

place so called in this district. Sheet 5 of the Kevenue Survey map shows another spot so 
named, on the edge of the mdla swamp in Pilibhft. But it Is not pretended that tho 
authority of Bas Deo and Bareldeo ever reached into that Banjara parganah. * Tdrikh* 

Elliot, V., 605. ® That village is said to have been founded by an eunuch 

\Khwdj9' Sardi) in the service of a princess named, Vhiil. But in reality Phul was the name 
of the eunuch himscll, and not of a royal mistress Gusr., YL; 240, note I. 
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The Katehriyas onco more rose daring the second reign of Ilum^yfin, 
Last revolt of the 1555-56 ; and in this rebellion Basdco is said to have taken 
Katehriyas. ^ suppressed on the accession of Akbar, 

whose general, Almas Ali Khan, slew B^dco and captured his fort. The grow- 
Bareiily is m importance of Bareilly as a niilittiry post or otherwise 

tioncd for the first was almost immediately afterwards recognized. Though 
time in history, I5ca. a part of the Budaim government, it was created 

the charge of a separate or subdivisional governor. Badayiini tells us that 
"in 1568 its government was conferred, together with that of Sambtial, on one 
Husain Kuli Khan ; and this is the first mention of Bareilly in the histories. 
The revolt of Akbar’s cousins, tho Mfrzas, and their flight to Gujarat (1566), 
have been already mentioned.^ The disturbances which they afterwards 
created in that country forced tho emperor to march thither and eject them 
(1572). But some of the fugitive princes, and amongst them Ibrahim Husain 
Mirza, found their way to Northern India. Tlie governor of Kant and Gola, 
Husain Khan Tukriya, had just returned, wounded, from an expedition against 
some banditti in another part of his sovereign’s dominions, when ho heard that 
‘ Ibrahim was threatening this district and Sambhal. He advanced to Bareilly, 
and thence to Sambhal, while Ibrahim retreated.^ In pursuing the Mirzas 
through the Panjab he was afterwards joined by tho Bareilly governor, Husain 
Kuli Khan. 


; Later on in Akbar’s reign Mirza"* Aiii-ul-mulk was appointed governor ; 
jtfl earlier gorer- whether as the immediate successor of Husain Kuli 

Khan is uncertain. Memorials of his rule exist in the Mirzai 
mosque and the plot known as the Mirziii-bagh at Bareilly. He was succeeded 
by Bahrdmand Khan. The divisions and revenue of tho district, as fixed by 
Todar Mai and recorded in 1596 by Abul Fazl, have been already shown.^ 
In the last year of Jahfingir’s reign, or first of Shtihjahan’s (1627), Sultfin 
Ali Kh&n became governor; and in tho following year (1628) Ali Kuli Khdii 
was appointed. At some time before the death (1658) of Shfthjah&n, Bareilly 
obtained a fresh step of promotion. It was created the headquarters of the 
Budaun Government, vice Budaun degraded.® In the same reign the Kateh- 
riyas were again tho cause of disturbance. Though no longer daring to resist 
imperial governors, they had still sufficient vigour to annoy their neighbours. 

^ Supra j>. Si7. * Authority the same as in penultimate note. This Husain Khan 

Tukriya was not, as inferred by the settlement report, the same person as the Husain Kuli 
Khdn, governor of Bareilly and Sambhal But as they were both afterwards eng»ged in 
pursuing the Mirzas about tbe Panjab, the mistake may be easily made. ^ When a 

suffix, as in the case of Ibifthlm Husain Mirza Just mentioned, this title denoted imperial 
; when a prefix, asin the present case, it was. a title bestowed on officials. ^ Supra 

p. G02. » p. H14. 
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Making this disi-rict a base of operations, they between 1625 and 1638 steadily 
encroached on that of the Tardi, then hold chiefly by the Bajas of Kurnaun. 
They were pushed back within their former frontiers by Rustam Khdn, gover- 
nor of Moradabad.^ Two other rulers of Bareilly, appointed by Shdhjahan, 
are remembered by name. Abdullah Klidn, of Malliabad, was succeeded by 
Raja Mdnik Ohand Khattri, of Shahjahanabad. But the last of Shdhjahan'e 
appointments, Raj’a Makrand Rai, who succeeded his father Mauik in 1657, has 
left behind him more solid traces liis rule* 

He founded the Makrandpur quarter, the cathedral mosque (Jdmi Masjid)^ 

, of the Sunnis, and near it a lar^ new fort. In honour ol 

Rdja Makrand EiU ^ 

his new master Alamgir or Aurangzeb, he built or renamed 

Alamgiriganj*. He is also credited with the foundation of the now city^ on a site 
formerly occupied by sdl forest. All these works except the fort, whose site is 
now occupied by other buildings, remain. It was at the cud of Sliahjahan’s, and 
therefore probably at the beginning of Makrand^s rule, that one Badr Jabdii ol 
Pihdni, now in Oudh, refused to pay tribute. The governor's summons he 
answered by annexing all the eastern part of the district. But, imperial foceec 
being gent against him, be was soon suppressed aud captured. A satirical cou- 
plet still keeps his memory fresh among tho people 

Sadr Jahdn ke Badr Jahdn^ 

Chhore Pihdni jaekahdii 

Badr Jahdn would have been chief of tho world. But when ho lof 
Fihdni, where wont he ?” This Badr Jah«da was not the only chief whos< 
rebellion at about the same time disturbed tho district. The energy and vigoui 
of Makrand Rdi found a congenial task in suppressing a Katehriya revolt al 
Bareilly itself. Tho result was tho banishment from the city of all Katehriyas 
and the massacre of all such as claimed descent from Basdeo. The ej'ected 
Bdjputs founded Faridpur, Ohaubari, and other places in tho Ramganga basin, 
Makrand was still ruling when, in the reign of Auraugzib (1658-1707). 
Bareilly attained its present rank as the headquarters of a province. The 
governments of Sambhaland Budaun were united under the old name of Katehr 
and he was appointed prefect of tho wholc.^ But, despite his prosperity, he 
came to an untimely end. Kalian Rdi was an influential Janghdra chief ol 
Faridpur; and when he died, his nephew, a pervert to Islam, seized the heritage 
of his infant sons. On coming of ago, the eldest, Dhiyan Has, stabbed the 
usurper. The deed was committed in the Government court at Faridpur, anc 

» See Batten’s ow the Kumaun Tardi, *ThiB, aa already mentioned, is some* 

times assigned to Nagdeo, the son of Jagat. So is the market afterwards named Alamgfri- 
ganj. For some further account of all these buildings see Gazetteer article on Bareilly city, 
3 Supra p. 106, Less than eighty years afterwards we find Moradabad a separata though 
perhaps subordinate gorerument. 
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JiakranJ, in spite of an imporial orJer for his release, punialiotl. the contempt 
by blowing Dhiydn away from a gim. Turning Muslim to add force to hia 
complaint, a kinsman of the exocutecl lad reported Makrand’s disobedience at 
Dchli, The result was that the complainant Ldl Singh returned to Bareilly 
with a largo force, and arresting Makrand, cut off his fingers one by ono,^ 

This must have happened before 1679 ; for when Aiirangzib in that year 
Jangbfira revolt, liis expedition against Ajmer, wo find Bareilly govorn- 

ed by one Muliaminad Rafi. Elated perhaps by the con- 
cession made to them in the case of Makrand, and seeing that the emperor’s 
hands were full, the Jangliaras now seized the opportunity of revolting. Refus- 
ing to pay revenue, they burnt and sacked the villages of all who declined to 
join thorn. After a stubborn fight at Kliardiha near Deoria, Muhammad Rnfi 
defeated the insurgents and slow tlioir leaders. Deoria was captured and burnt, 
while the Banjaras of tlio north, who had joined in the insurrection, were 
defeated and severely punished.*^ 

During the anarchy which followed the death of Aiirangzib in 1707, 

the authority of the Bareilly governors was completely set at defiance. The 

Hindu chiefs again found themselves almost independent. Wliilo withholding 

the tribute duo to the imperial treasury, they quarrelled amongst themselves.- 

Every man’s hand was against his neighbour. It was a favourable time,” 

writes Mr. Moons, ^^for any determined adventurer with a few followers to 

rise rapidly to power, by taking advantage of the general confusion and the 

jealousies and dissensions of the Hindu chiefs.” Such a man soon rose to tlio 

surface in the person of All Muhammad, the founder of Rohilla rulo.^ 

The Rohillas or Ruhelas were Pathdiis — that is to say men of Afghdn or 

Rise of the Rohil- Baliich extraction. Their name is said to mean, in some trans- 

montane language, hillmen. Why it should have been 

applied to the Pathans of what is now called Rohilkhand, rather than to other 

adventurers of similar origin, it is impossible to say. Ever since the reigns of 

Sher Shah and his successors (1540-55), themselves Pathans, Pathdns had 

flocked into India. To these bravo and hardy highlanders the wars of Akbar 

and his descendants had given ample employment. They had preferred the 

^ Family history of Cliaudhari Naubat Rii of Bareilly, quoted in Mr. Moens’ report, 
Faridpur town was then called Pura ; and Farfdpur parganah was a nortlon of mahdl Bareli. 

2 ibid, * The tw»* great cont emporary authorities for the Rohilla period are Captain 

namilton’ft History of the Rokilh Afghans^ 1788 ; and the Galistdn4*Rahniaiy or life of the 
lord-protector iialiinat, by his son Nawab Mustajub Kb&a. The former representa the view 
of the Rohillas taken by their opponents ; the latter, that taken by themselves. Minor 
authorities are the Guld-Rahmatt written by Rahmat'a grandson ; Siyar-ul-Mutakhirin ; 
Captain Francklin’s Reign of Shdh Alam, 1798; Blphinstone’s and Mill’s Uisiories of India ; 

Mr. Moons* Heiilement Repoii ; and an article contributed to the Calcutta Review by Mr. Stephen 
Whiteway, C.S , 1875. The light thrown on the subject by contemporary EiigtiBh politiciaus, 
feuch as Burke, U discoloured by party patsion, and ihercforo worthless. 
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comparative wealth of India to the discomfort of their own cool mountains, 
and the beginning of the eighteenth century saw them numerously settled in the 
tract between Ganges, hills, and Oudh, 

The man who was to strengthen by uniting their disjointe l ranks was, 
Origin of Ali Mu- however, a Pathan only by adoption. And here we may 
hammad. somo sketcli of tlio relation which Ali Muhammad 

bore to other llohilla chiefs. Mahmud lilnin, surnamed Shaikh Moti, was an 
Afghan of Kandaliar. His family belonged to the Badalzai clan of the 
Bahraioh race, and had long been renowned for sanctity. We need not pursue 
his genealogy further than by saying that, like all Afghans, ho traced his descent 
to Afghdn, the grandson of Saul, and through Saul to Jacob. Mahmud left, 
amongst other sons, two named llasan^ and Slidh Alam. Both are said to have 
migrated into India ; but it seems that neither adopted that country as a perma- 
nent residence. Hasan loft three sons, Dundi, Niamat, and Silabat; Shdh Alam,* 
one only, named Uahmat. But besides his son, Shdli Alam had a slave named 
Diiud, who with his master’s permission wandered off to seek a fortune in India. 
DiUid first took service, about iho year 1707, under the potty cluof of Madka in 
South Sarauli.2 At the head of some 200 men, adventurers like himself, he 
assisted his master against the neighbouring landholders ; and in a raid on the 
village of Bakauli in KAbar, obtained amongst other prisoners a young boy of 
the Jat caste. Taking a fancy to the liul, Daud adopted him, made him a 
Muslim, and named him Ali Muharnmjfd. This account of All’s origin is no 
doubt extremely distasteful to the Path&ns themselves. That their hero should 
have been born of a by no means exalted Hindu caste, that ho should have been a 
captive taken in petty war, and tho adopted son of a slave, grates on their feel- 
ings. They prefer to consider him the s^n of ftiiud, and Daud tho son of Sb&h 
Alam.^ But that ho was what wo liavo hero described him is shown by the 
best contemporary authority, as well as by a common saying of the Hindda 
Iheinsclvcs : — 

Aise sc aisc dehho Parhhit he thdty 
Atmla kd rdja Ohayo Bakauli hd Jut.-' 

“ See from God’s will whut mighty chnngcs spring, 

Bakauli’s Jat hccunic great AonhCs king,’' 

As the fame of DaiiJ’s bravery and skill spread abroad, ho was joined by 
Death oi his fulop- ™oro numerous Afghan following, and employed by more 
live father Ddud. important masters. For services rendered against the 

^ Hamilton calls him Iliunass ; but the nomenclature of the GuHsidn-i-Rahmai lias been 
preferred, * Authorities agree that the village was South Sarauli ; but while Mr. 

Wlhteway calls it Madka, Mr. Moena writes Mudhkur. It was not, however, one of the villages 
cuded after the Mutiny to Kauii)ur, and its identification in the map of theparganah ifrdi^cuit. 
^ Hamiltou has hero for once consented to their views. 
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MarhsiUas, the emperor gave him grants of land in Rhihi of ibis district and 
Sat&si of Budaun, Hearing of his success, his former owner joined him. But 
ShAh Alam’s claims for a share in the fruits of that success were inconvenient, 
and Da lid caused him to bo murdered in his bed. The unprincipled slave after- 
wards changed sides, and served the Kumaun lldja against the emperor. But, 
dissatisfied with what seems to have been but half-hearted service, that moun- 
tain potentate treacherously invited him to a friendly meeting, cut off his feet, 
and killed him by extracting the sinews from the stumps. At the age of fourteen 
Ali Muhammad found liimsclf again an orphan. 

But Ali Muhainniad was a born rulor, and a ruler of precocious ability. 

Ali shows that he father’s careful lessons in intrigue and soldiery had found 
can walk alone. ^ ready pupil. He at once took possession of DAud’s estates 
in Budaun, and placed himself in command of Dadd’s forces.' In his search for 
powerful patrons, he fixed on Azmat-ullah, governor of Moradabad, and his son 
Muin-ud-din, governor of Bareilly. Having gained their confidence in the 
completion of the campaign against the Kumaun Baja, ho turned his attention 
to the increase of his domains. One Muhammad Saleh, a court eunuch, had 
obtained the farm of Manauna, a largo village near Aonla, and had seemed 
disposed to add thereto the patrimony of the young Kohilla. Obtaining the 
indirect permission of Azmat-ullah, Ali Muhammad surprised his rival, 
slew him, and took possession of his land. The next object of his ambition 
was Aonla, bis future capital. Fearing openly to attack its Katohriya chief, 
Duja, Ali caused his assassination, and in the confusion that ensued seized the town 
and pargana. Com[)Iaints of these transactions of course reached court, for 
the nominal owner of Manauna and Aonla was no less a person than tJmdat-ul- 
mulk, paymaster-general of the imperial forces. But Ali had bribed the prime 
minister, and was confirmed in possession of the lands he had seized. His 
success attracted hosts to liis standard. For ^his services against the Barha 
Sayyids at JAnsath^ the emperor created him aNawAb and reduced tlie assess- 
ment of his domains (1737), 

The last was a needless concession; for, like all half-independent eastern 
He is joined by chieftains, Ali Muhammad only paid revenue when ho felt 
Rahmat Khan. himself too weak to resist payment. He was now, as 

already mentioned,^ joined by Rahmat, the son of Shah Alam. This after- 
wards distinguished ruler was born about 1708, and had boon left an orphan 
at the age of four. Being of a cautious and somewhat avaricious disposition, 
ho began life as a small trader between Labor and Dehli, He readily forgave 

asgented to this inca«iure was a grandson of Shaikh Moti, Mfilik. 

» &Vpra p seems to have consisted of but 800 men. ^Gazetteer, HI., 604<600, 
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his father’s mui^ey, and received twelve villages from the adopted son of thei 
murderer. 

In weakening the royal authority, and driving refugees eastward to 
recruit the Rohilia forces, theinvasion of Niidir Shdh did Ali Muhammad a signal 
service. He took advantage of the occasion by annexing most of parganah 
Richha, and encroaching on the lands of all his weaker neighbours. Ooih- 
plaints of these usurpations having reached Dahli, the emperor ordered I^ja 
Harnand Khatri, governor of Moradabad, to eject the Rohillas from Katehr.^ 
Harnand was joined by Abdul Nabi, governor of Bareilly, who counselled pru- 
dence. But Harnand was not the man to take snob advice, and was complete-* 
ly defeated in Moeadabad by Ali Muhammad, who had marched swiftly from 
Aonia with 12,000 men. Both the imperial governors were slain, while the 
Rohilia seized moat of what now began to bo known as Rohilkhand.* The 
rebellion was too flagrant to pass unnoticed, and all that the friendly prime 
minister could do for Ali was to send his own son against him. But the peace- 
ful termination of that son’s expedition has been described in the Bijnor notice.® 

Officially recognized as governor of Katehr or Rohilkhand, Ali now entered 
He Ja recog-nisod the city of Bareilly. He despatched Pdinad Khdn to eject 
kliaal*i 740 ?* * Despat, the Banjara chief w'ho then held Pilibhit. The 
operation was successfully accomplished, and that parganah added to the fief 
of Rahmat Kh^n (1740). The victorious Rohilia ne.xt took an opportunity 
which presented itself of avenging his adopted father. A successful invasion 
of Kumaun in 1744 was followed by an unsuccessful one in 1745. But the 
history of these campaigns will find its place in the notices on districts of the 
Humaun division. It was not long after the failure of the second that Ali 
Muhammad found himself attacked. How his foresters fought with those of 
the NawAb Vazir SafJar Jajig, and how Safdar Jang set the emperor against , , 
him, has been already told,* Ali Muhammad had attempted to restore the old 
fort of Ahiohhatra, but after sinking much money was forced, for want of 
But afterwards morc, to abandon the enterprise. Ho now turned to 
peror,*?745. Bangarh, a fortress in Budaun, and about as far south of 

Aonia as AhlchHatra is north of it.® Here he was besieged by the emperor, 
and here ho was forced to surrender, after being for five years the almost 
undisputed master of Rohilkhand. 

J It will be remerabered that the term Katehr now included the whole of the modern 
Bohilkhand. * He had already hold the south of this district and north of Budaun. Ho 

now sent his oflScers to adminisler Kampur, Shahjahanpur, and Morada bad. “ Supra 

p. 348. * Supra p. 106. ® This detail is mentioned because the settlement report 

makes Bangarh and AhhCohatra Identical. But see Maulvi Muhammad Karim's memoir of 
Badauui Mr. Whiteway's essay, and the map of the Budaun district given above j see also 
p. 107. 


U 
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If SafiJar Jang had hopeci to obtain Eatobrfor himself, he was disappointed. 

His release and Badr-uHslfim and Farid-ud-din, son of All’s old patron, 
restoratioi), i745. Azmat-nllah, were appointed ■ governors. The Bohillas 
were expelled from the Tarai, while a proclamation forbade farther Afghan 
immigration into Rohilkhand. Path&ns were by the same edict warned not to 
approach Dohli, whither AH Mhnammad was conveyed as a state prisoner, 
lint only half a year later some five or six thousand^ Pathdns, headed by 
Kahmat Ehda, appeared suddenly before the royal palace at Dehli and 
demanded his release. The capital was then, as they had taken oaro to 
‘discover, somewhat bare of troops; and the emperor yielded to their 
clamour. Keeping two of Ali’a sons as hostages at D^li, he dismissed 
Ali himself to the governorship of Sirhind. But the invasion of Ahmad Kh^n 
Abdali, in 1748, proved as profitable to Ali Mohammad as had been that of 
Nadir Shah. Ahmad seems to have entertained friendly feelings towards AH, 
and had sent his sons, the hostages, to safety in Kandahar, the homo of their adop- 
tive grandfather. AH at once therefore took the opportunity which the 
embarassments of the imperial power afforded and marched into 'Rohilkhand.^ 
His old followers flocked to his standard, rejoicing that their chief should 
* enjoy his own again.” His sway was easily restored ; and when in the same 
year (1748) Ahmad Shah succeeded to the empire, AH seized the opportunity 
of getting his possessions confirmed to him. His old enemy Safdar Jang was 
candidate for the office of prime minister ; and AH joined heartily in that 
noble’s cause, sending Rahiuat Kh4u with 1,000 horse to support him at 
Dehli. Safdar obtained the desired post ; and in return procured for Ali an 
imperial grant conferring on him almost the whole of Rohilkhand. Having 
thus obtained the most complete authority, AH devoted all his efforts towards 
rendering that authority permanent. He removed all the old officials and 
landholders, supplanting thorn by creatures of his own. The forest country at 
the foot of the hills was a den of robbers, and he spent considerable trouble in 
destroying their fastnesses. 

But a hard life, and perhaps an hereditary disease, had left him small 

Deathbed arrange- mature his arrangements. A cancer in the back, and 

menu of Alt a general disintegration of the system, warned him that 
his end was approaching. His two oldest sons, Faiz-ull&h 
and Abdullah, were still captives in Afgbdnist^in ; and his four younger sons were 
as yet too young to take part In the administration. Summoning, therefore, 

’ Hamilton Rayg 4,000; Mnstajeb Khin, 7,000. * Hamilton. The OulUtan-i-Bahmat 

goes so far as to assert that he was sent hack to Katehr by the emperor, who feared he might 

adds, bad offered him the office of primo minister at Debll. 
AU entered Ituhilkhand through the Bijuor district. 7 Supra p. 348, 
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his chiefs aronnd him^ ho made before them a will which showed a large 
trust in their fidelity. His third son ISad-ulIAh was to be his successor until, if 
ever, his elder sons returned. Rahmat Khan was to be protector or regent 
(Hdfiz)^ and Dundi Khan commander-in-chief. With them in the general admin- 
istration wore to bo associated Niamat and Sihibat, the brothers of Dfindi. 
Fateh KhAn was to be steward (Jchdnsdmdn\ with the special care of his three 
younger sons; while SardAr Khdn was appointed paymaster of the troops/ 
Those chiefs were enjoined to consult together when any common danger 
required their conoortod action. Each was to bring his quota of troops to 
meet the common foe and to pay his allotted share of the common exponsef?, 
and all were s^jpru on tho Kuran to bo fiiithful to the interests of Ali*s 
children. 

The dying chiefs last measure was to pay off tho arrears due to his troops, 
Hia death makes advance them 25 lAkhs of rupees. In return was 

Rahmat regent, 1743. exacted from each soldier a written promise of loyalty to 
Ali’s sous. Having completed these arrangements All was carried to court, 
and held a last levee. He again explained the enactments of his will, and 
expired, entreating tho assembled officers to protect his children (1749). Thus* 
died at the early age of 50 one of tho greatest though least scrupulous of self- 
made men. He was buried at Aonla in a handsome tomb, wliich as yet shows 
no signs of decay. 

In All Muhammad's death Safdar Jang found what he thought a safo 
Saldar Jang’s ma- opportunity for renewed aggression. Ho had long sighed 
chmatioiiB, Rohilkhand to Oudli and make the Ganges the 

south-western frontier of his realm. But the new lord-protector of the 
Rohilla commonwealth was more than equal to tho occasion. How easily he 
defeated Safdar's first cat’s-paw, Kutb-nd-din, and his second Kaim KhAn, has 
been shown in the Bijnor and Budaun notices respectively (1750).^ Bahmafs 
next exploit was the reduction of the TarAi country east of Pilibhit. Marching 
in person to that town, ho despatched Shaikh KaWr to annex parganas Pdrau- 
pur and Sabna. This operation was easily accomplished, and, crossing tho 
SArda, Kabir carried the war into Safdars country, seizing Khairdgarh of 
Oudh. Rahmat returned to Aonla. 

Here he found fresh complications awaiting him. Hard pressed by both 
Rohilla and Bangash Pathans, Safdar had enlisted the 
hilkhand. Marhattas against tho latter. The Bangash chief applied 

to Aonla for assistance, which, though withheld by Rahmat and Dundi, was 
granted by Sad-uUuh and Fateh KhAn. The Marliattas thereon, as already 

*Pp, 349, m. 
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describod, crossed the Ganges and defeated the two latter chiefs in Badann,' 
The defeated Bohillas fled to Aonla, and left it in company with all their 
colleagues, including Rahmat himself. Safdar Jang occupied the evacuated 
city, and began to prepare boats for tho passage of the Ramganga ^1751). 

The Rohillas hurried northwards to the foot of tho hills ; but tho exact 
spot where they stood at bay is disputed by the two principal authorities. 
Hamilton says that it was LiUdhang, on the Garhwal hills just outside Bijnof; 
Mustajab Kh&n asserts that his grandfather, after defeating Safdar Jang 
near Aonla, retreated to Chilkia. 

The improbabilities of the latter^s story are however very great, and the 
version of the former is to be preferred. In either case the details of tho 
lingering siege by Safdar Jang and the Marhattas arc the same. They have 
been given in the Bijnor notice;* and it will suffice to repeat that when a 
second Abdali inroad occasioned his return to court, Safdar Jang was fain to 
patch up a peace (1752). Before he returned towards Luckuow, accompanied 
by his late adversary Rahmat, he had received from the latter bonds for an 
indemnity of Rs. 50,00,000 and for a yearly tribute of Rs. 5,00,000. Handed 
over to the Marhattas, these bonds formed the groundwork for their later 
claims on Rohilkhand. On taking leave of Safdar near Lucknow, Rahmat 
was presented with a charter confirming him and his descendants in the 
possession of Puranpur-Sabna. 

The Abdali left India without approaching Dehli, But his friendly 
Partition of Ro- interest in Ali Muhammad had not expired with that chiefs 
hlJkhan^u^am^ngst Abdullah and Faizullah back to 

Aonla, with a request that the provisions of their father's 

will should be observed. Rahmat and his colleagues consented ; but, unwilling 

to deprive themselves of all authority, they devised an execution of the will 

such as they knew would embroil Ali’s sons and restore the power to their 

own hands. The State was divided into three parts, each part being consigned 

to the joint government of two brothers. Aonla fell to Abdullah the eldest, 

and Murtaza the youngest son of Ali ; Bareilly to Faizullah tho second, and 

Muhammad Yar the fourth ; and Mord>dabad to the two remaining sons. Tho 

success, or rather ill-success, of this arrangement was proved more rapidly than 

even the guardians themselves could have hoped. The partisans of Abdull&h 

and Murtaza were artfully stirred up to fight in the streets of Aonla, and that 

city was plundered. Abdullah accused Rahmat of favouring his brother, while 

Rahmat retorted by accusing Abdiill&h of an intent to murder himself. On 

Au Isl&mnagar in Aonla, as stated bj the settlement report, but at Iflirtmnagar, 

the capital of the parganah so named in Budaiin. This was on the direct road from Ramghat, 
Where the Marhattas crossed the Ganges, to Bisauli and Aonla, 360, 
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this latter pretence Abdulidh was banished across the Ganges ; but the indigna- 
tion of his father’s old retainers was strong, and he was recalled. These disturb- 
ances were nevertheless pleaded as excuse for a fresh partition of the country. 
SadullAh, with a pension of eight lakhs, was made the nominal head of the State. 
Abdulldh obtained a fief in Budauu. ^ On Faizulluh was bestowed most of R&m- 
pur and the OhAchait domain in this district. Murtaza left the country in 
disgust. Muhammad YAr had quitted Rohilkhand with Abdullah, and was pro- 
bably absent at the time of distribution, for he is not mentioned as obtaining 
any share. All’s remaining son, AllAh Ydr, died almost immediately afterwards 
of consumption (1754). 

But the lion’s share of course fell to the guardians themselves. Bahmat 
^ ^ obtained almost the whole of Bareilly, besides portions of 

is perraTnenti/esta- other districts. Ddndi Khan’s large domain included no 
blished, 1764. portion of this district j but parganah Aonla fell to the 

share of SardAr KhAn. Bahmat at once proceeded to make himself at home 
in Bareilly. One wife and his eldest son, InAyat, were provided with apart- 
ments in the fort at Bareilly itself. The remaining ladies of his household 
were sent to Pilibhit, whore he built a seraglio {mahQlsaTdi)^ a hall of audience 
{divodn-i-'dni), and a council-chamber {diwdnri-klids). He changed the name of 
that town to HAfizAbAd. It was in the same year (1754) that the disgraced 
Safdar solicited RAhmat’s assistance against the emperor. Bahmat at once 
complied by leading 40,000 Rohillas across the Ganges. But at HApur he was 
turned back by an imperial order bidding him, if his promise forbade him to 
fight under his sovereign’s standard, to return to Rohilkhand. Safdar shortly 
afterwards died (1754), being succeeded by his son ShujA-ud-daula, the future 
master of Rohilkhand. In the following year Bahmat founded Hafizganj as a 
sort of half-way house between Bareilly and Pilibhit. 

A third AbdAli invasion of India, in 1757, was followed by a Marhatta in- 
vasion of Bijnor two years later. On this occasion the 
quarrel >vas with the chief Najib-ud-daula,^ who had 
always been more or less independent of the Aonla confederacy ; but the dan- 
ger being a common one, both Rahmat and Shuja-ud-daula lent their aid. 
The operations of the campaign have elsewhere been described once for all 
(1759).^ Just before it opened Bareilly was visited by the refugee prince^ 
Ali Gauhar, afterwards the emperor ShAh Alam. On Ahmad AbdAli’s 
fourth invasion he was joined by the Rohillas under InAyat and DAndi 
KhAn.^ At the battle of PAnfpat they formed the right wing of the Durani 

^ Parganahs TJjhani and Sahasw^n ; supra, p. no. ^ Supra pp, 8:c-SS}. » idid, 

4 Rahmat was ia mourning for his mother, and ill. 


Bis prosperity. 
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Events of 1764. 


army, but distinguished themselves little, being turned at the first oiiaet by 
Ibrahim Gardi Kh&n (1761),^ Before leaving India, the victorious Ahmad 
appointed Bahmat his plenipotentiary (vaklUi^mutlak) at Delhi, bestowed Et&wa 
as a recompense on him and Dundi, and other districts on their fellow chiefs. 
But these grants were rather permissions to conquer than solid rewards. 
In&yat was sent to subdue Et&wa, and, after great resistance from the Marhatta 
and other local barons, succeeded in doing so. About this time there fell a griev- 
ous famine on Hajput&na. Many refugees from that country emigrated into 
Rohilkhand, and some left descendants, who, under the name of M&rw&ris and 
Mew^tis, are still to be found there. Rahmat employed the newcomers for two 
years in raising a mud wall round Pilibhit (1762-63). 

The year 1764 was marked by several important events affecting the 
Rohillas. Sadull^h Kh^n died of consumption or of drink.^ 
His tomb may be seen on the same plinth as that of 
Ills father All at Aonla ; and the remains of a new fort which ho constructed at 
Atarchondi are still visible. A tremendous conflagration burnt half the town of 
Bareilly and killed 1,500 inhabitants. While new buildings were again rising, 
many of the largest houses were destroyed by an earthquake. Great fissures 
opened in the earth, reservoirs were left empty, and water was thrown up in 
places which before wore dry. The shock was felt with equal severity through- 
out the province of Oudh, and for violence and duration is said to have been 
exceeded by none on record since that of 1506. Indyat, who had just returned 
with his father from a fresh and victorious expedition against Etawa (1763), was 
despatched from Bareilly with 6,000 men to assist Shuja-ud-daula against the 
English. He was present at the battle of Patna in May, but returned to Bareilly 
without waiting to be defeated at Baksar in October. His father had meanwhile 
shown the vice not of retiring too early, but of arriving too late. The Sikh 
irruption of Bijnor,^ against which Bahmat had gone to assist Najib-ud-daula, 
was over before he came. 

After the victory at Baksar the English advanced on Allahabad, and Shu- 
ja-ud-daula once more sought Rohilla aid. Despatching his family and treasure 
to Bareilly, ho himself followed to urge his suit in person. At first reluctant, 
)}ahmat afterwards joined him with 3,000 men, and the two were defeated to- 
fgetherat Kora by General Carnac (May, 1765), * Peace was struck with the Eng- 
lish in August, and Shuja-ud-daula’s family returned from Bareilly to Lucknow 
under the care of Ikhtiyar Khdn, prefect i&mil) of Karor. For the next five 

^ Elphlostone’s History, Bk. XII., chap. 4. ’ The former is Haoiilton’s, the latter 

Mustajab Khan’s diagnosis of his disease. ’ Supra, p. 352. ^ Mustaj&h Kbani 

while admitting that his grandfather crossed over into the Duab with Shuja-ud-daula^ asserts 
that the former ultimately refused his aid. This atatemeot la simply made to conceal the fact 
of Kahmat’a defeat. Bee HamiUon, 155, and Mill. 
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vears the Bohillas were at peace, la 1769, notwitbstanding the strong opposition 
of his ofBeers, Bahmat abolished all duties on merchandize throughout his 
dominions. He now replaced the mud wall at Pilibhit with one of brick, two miles 
and a half in circumference, and built also a strong mud fort at Jal41abAd.^ 
At the end of the year he visited the emperor Shah Alam at Kora ; and on his 
return built a splendid mosque at Pilibhit, in imitation of the JUmi Maajid at 
Dehli. 

In the light of the disasters which followed, such acts of prosperity seem 
Decline of the Bohilla an irony. With 1770 began a series of misfortunes 

power, 1770. which in less than five years oxtinguislied the Bohilla 

power. A force of 15,000 men which Rahmat led to assist the Nawdb of 
I'arukhabad against the Marhattas was mutinous and discontented, and 
after several defeats the Rohillas found themselves forced to cede Eta- 
wa and other Duab territory to the victors. In the same year died two 
great pillars of the State, Najib-ud-daula and Ddndi Kh&n ; while in 
that following (1771) the Bijnor domains of the former’s son, Zdbita, 

, . were again invaded by the Marhattas. The causes of the 

Etfiwa IS surren- ° 

dered to the raid and its success have been detailed above,^ Faiz-ul- 

Khan Tnd Najib'ud- Idh and Shaikh Kabfr had marched into Bijnor to dissuade 
Zabita from provoking an invasion ; but when the Marhal- 
tas crossed the Ganges, both retreated hastily to Bareilly. 

Hero all was consternation. Western Rohilkhand was occupied by tho 
, . foe that had chastised tho Rohillas last year: and Rahmat 

Marhattas’ inva- i, ^ 

aion of RohilkhanJ, was absent on a visit or condolence at Farukhabad. On his 
return he found that Sardar Khan, the sons of Diindi, and 
other chiefs, had already fled to Pilibhit. Tho panic seems to have affected 
Rahmat also, who was now an old man. Leaving Indyat to defend Pilibhit, he 
retreated with most of his chiefs into the Tarai forests.^ Tho alarm was alto- 
gether unnecessary, as the Marhattas did not enter this district. Indyat and Zdbita 
were both sent to enlist Shuja-ud-daula’s assistance. The Oudh ruler declined, 
however, to interfere unless Rahmat came in person to beg his interference. 
In other words, he wanted time to consider the question whether he should 
buy oflP tho Marhattas, and himself seize the coveted plains of Rohilkhartd. Bu^ 
the commander of his English contingent, Sir Robert Barker, persuaded him 
to help the Rohillas; and Captain Harper was sent to fetch Rahmat. Th^ 

a fetiU^^debt* tcTtiio J^^Rotiations which followed will bo found in the pages of 
Naw&b Yazir, 1772. Mill.'* The result was a final treaty, which for greater 

» In Sbihjahdnpur. * Pp, 352-3. * Ulg piaco Of rofugo soems to bare been 

Gangapurnear Rdnakmata« j Rise, HI., i91. 
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validity was countersigned by Sir Robert Barker, June 15th, 1772. Shuja- 
ud-daula undertook, either by peace or war,” to drive the Marhattas 
out of Rohilkhaud; and to do so again, if they effected fresh invasion 
next winter. In return Rahmat promised to pay Shuja-ud-daula, within a 
little over tliree years, forty lakhs of rupees. The Marhattas shortly 
afterwards withdrew, and the Rohillas emerged from their forest fastness. 
Disease had thinned their ranks almost as effectually as war could have done. 
They are said to have lost 8,000 men of fever contracted in entrenchments. 

Amongst these was the venerable Sardar Khan, who diSd immediately 
Death of Sardar after his return to Aonla,at the age of near 100 years. He 
was a man of sanctity as well as valour, and had been 
one of the earliest ami strongest contributors towards the foundation of Rohilla 
power. His tomb still exists at Aonla. The breath' w^as no sooner out of his 
body than liis two sons began quarrelling as to the division of their patrimony. 
The insurrection and defeat of the younger have been described above.' The 
next of the revolts wdiich preluded the disruption of tho State was more seri- 
Rebeliion of tho being that of Rahmat’s own son, Indyat. Ever since 

heirapparenfcjnayat, cession of Etawa to tho Marhattas without his consent, 
Indyat had been discontented and sullen. Under the pretence that his forces 
had been weakened by tho recent mortality, he raised 3,000 men, and with them 
took possession of Bareilly. His father ordered him to desist from farther 
levies, and the order was obeyed. Rahmat visited Bareilly, and was reassured 
by what bo saw there. But he had no sooner departed to Pilibhit than Indyat’s 
levies continued as before. Rdhinat re-advanced on Bareilly, and encamped for 
four days on the banks of the Nakatia. But here died ono who was at onco 
Eahmat's ablest officer and tlio only man who could have patched up the quarrel. 
With the death of Shaikh Kabir Indyat lost all hope of reconciliation. Ho 
barricaded tho streets of Bareilly and shut himself up in tho fort. Rahmat sent 
bis guns to the west of that stronghold, and ordered it to bo battered to tho 
ground. But Inayat had seized the families of his father’s officers resid- 
ing in the town, and placed those families along the wall, opposite the 
guns. Rahmat countermanded the order for bombardment, and had recourse 
to stratagem. 

He wrote an order assuring his son of his forgiveness, and conferring on him 
Us suppression parganahs of Faridpur and Saliinpur.* Inayat seems 

at first to have suspected treachery, but he afterwards 
arrived at tho conclusion that he had really gained a victory &ver his father, 
and marched out to take possession of his new domains. He advanced towards 

* r. Ill, « Salimpur is in Budaun. Supra pp. 203 - 11 . 
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SaUmpnr, crossing the Rdmganga at Kiara, in Karor, while his father followed 
by another route, crossing at Sard&rnagar in Balia. His forces were on the 
fifth day of March overtaken at Kukri, a village beside the Andharia, on the 
extreme southern frontier of Balia. In ay at repulsed the first attack, under 
the paymaster Ahmad, with considerable slaughter. But when Bahmat arrived 
with the artillery, affairs took a different turn. The rebels were soon forced 
to beg for quarter, and next morning Inayat surrendered to his father. Rahmat 
seems at first to have taunted him, saying that he might still fight the quarrel 
out if he pleased ; and afterwards ordered him into confinement. A few days 
later he was banished without provision. After remaining a year at Faiza- 
had in great want, he returned to Bareilly. Rahmat still refused to support 
him, and he died shortly afterwards in an obscure village near the 
city, at the early age of 31. Thus was fulfilled the prayer which hia 
vindictive father was more than once daring his rebellion heard to utter 
Cause the cup of his life, 0 God 1 to overflow whilst ho be yet in his 
youth.” 

The next danger was a Marhatta invasion of Budaun and Moradabad 
A fresh Marhatta in- (November, 1772). This was repulsed according to 

vasion of Rohilkhandis treaty by Shuja-ud-daula and his British allies. The 
repulsed hy the Nawab j j o ^ 

Vnzir aud hia English campaign forms no part of the history of this district^ 
allies, 1773 . and has been described elsewhere.^ The death, shortly 

after its completion, of the ste^vard Fateh Khttn left Rahmat the solo 
survivor of those to whom Ali Muhammad had entrusted his children. Tho 
defunct chief was buried in a graceful tomb, which may still be seen afc 
Aonla. The quarrel between his sons Azim and Irshidfid Ahmad has 
found its place in the Budaun notice.^ The discomfited Azira took refugo at 
Pilibhit (1773). 

These repeated dissensions between the Rohilla chiefs loft them little 
prepared to resist external attack. Even the central authority of Rahmat him- 
self was disregarded, and ho was unable to collect tho treaty indemnity for 
which Shuja-ud-daula^s demand had been lately becoming so loud. Ho would ‘ 
have perhaps found less difficulty had he been trusted more; but it was justly 
feared that his avarice and treachery might turn to his^own uses any mone^r so 
collected. On the death of Fateh he had seized some of his lands and repudi- 
ated a debt of two lakhs long owing to that chief. He had taken two laklia 
more from the paymaster Ahmad, ostensibly for the formerly defrauded Mu- 
hammad Y&r, but really for himself. Similar requisitions had been made on 
BODS of Dfindi Kh^n. The pension which since Sadullah’a death had beea 

1 iScfpra pp, in-I3. » P.113. 
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irregularly paid to his widow was now completely stopped^ and her outcries 
were at length silenced by *a bond which was of course waste-paper. 

His repeated demands fof payment of the indemnity being disregarded, 
Shaja-od-dattla in- Shuja-ud-daiila resolved on the invasion and annexation 
vadea Bohilkhand. Rohilkhand ( December, 1773). It has been already shown 

how he enlisted the assistance of the English, and of important chiefs amongst 
the Rohillas themselves^ The interference of Warren Hastings in this quarrel 
was fiercely criticised some twelve years later. Ho was taxed by Burke with 
the extirpation of the bravest, most honourable, and generous nation upon 
earth.” But his conduct is justified by the fact that a House of Cominoos, too 
willing to impeach him on other charges, refused to impeach him on this. 

The invasion had been prefaced by several warnings, but found the 
Robillas as unprepared as had been that of the Marhattas a year before. 
Early in 1774, Shwja-ud-daula and Colonel Champion advanced to the 
Oudh frontier of Rohilkhand, and thenco sent, as a formal ultimatum, a 
final demand for the unpaid indemnity. Rahrnat at once proceeded from 
Pilibhit ^ to Aonla, where he set up his standard. That standard was joined by 
RAjput yeomen and Bangash Pathans from the Duab; bub several notable 
chiefs of the Rohillas themselves were conspicuously absent. Paizull&h and 
the prime minister, Pahar Singh, counselled conciliation in vain. Finding that 
the invasion would be made through Shahjahanpur, and not, as at first threatened, 
through Budaun, Rahrnat marched from Aonla to Tauda,'^ and from Tanda 
to Faridpur, crossing the Ramgauga at Kiyura. Meanwhile Shuja-ud-daiila 
and the British force had advanced to Tilhar in Shahjahdjipur. Marching 
from Faridpur and Tilhar respectively, the two armies mot at Mir&npur Katra 
in ShfihjahAnpur, just outside this district (23rd April, 1774). Rahrnat, who 
had for two days been in apprehension of measures which should cut off bis 
communications with Aonla and Bareilly, had made a change in his position, 
intending to retire to the latter. But he was drawn out into action by Colonel 
Champion’s feint of advancing on Pilibhit, where his family had been left. 
The battle that followed will be described in the Sh&hjahanpur notice. It will 
suffice here to say that Rahmat’s army was utterly routed, 
Qeath ana ^ himself was slain. 

Thus fell the great lord-protector of what may be called the Rohilla com-^ 

^ men wealth. ^^Of his personal bravery” writes Mr. Whiteway* 

ClaaracteroiBahmat. u i t • j j i- * 

^Hhere can be no question ; but his prudence and caution 
often neutralized his more generous qualities, and at some crises of his life, as 

^ Supra p. 113. ^Hamilton. The Gul-i-Hahmat Bays he BtarteS from Bareilly, 

ia a villas somewhat over five miles south-south-west of Aonla, in the same pargana. 
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in 1751, almost paralyzed Ws action. The loading characteristic of his mind 
was perhaps avarice; and with ii he combined an insincerity that gave him 
a fiicility in making promises which relievod him from a temporary difficulty, 
but which he never intended to fulfil. It was in the end a combination of 
these qualities which brought him to his ruin. He was a stickler for religious 
observances, and many of his tenets were those which at this day are hold to 
be distinctive of the Wahabi sect. His biographer relates with a laborious 
minuteness the rigour of his fasts and the strictness of his ritual. But what- 
ever may have been the outward munificence to the widow, the blind, and 
the orphan, ho had very little of the real charity of religion ; and his hard 
unforgiving treatment of his son Inayat Khan will for ever remain a blot on 
his memory. With all this he was a fairly suecosaful governor ; and that 
avarico which afterwards helped to ruin him made him for. a time a good ruler 
of men. The abolition of transit duties by Hafiz Rahmat in 1766 shows that 
he had the rudiments of higher statesmanship.” 

His remains were conveyed to Bareilly, whore they repose in a hand- 
Events imme- some tomb. His defeat was the signal for a general dis- 
th'o persal of bis followers. Five of his sons escaped to Pilibhit; 

Rohiiia power, while Muhammad YAr, Faizullah, the paymaster Ahmad, 

and the steward Irshidad, retreated to Aonla. The throe latter continued their 
flight to LAldhang on lift hills just outside Bijnor ; but Muhammad YAr, who 
bad accompanied them as far as Bisauli,^ was turned back to Aonla by reports 
of the troubled state of the country, Aftor the first panic, however, the dispo- 
sition to await events and conciliate the conqueror gained ground. At a meeting 
of citizens, convened at Bareilly by Rahinat’s son Muhammad Zulfikar, who 
had been left in charge of that place, it was resolved to send a deputation to 
Shuja-ud-daula.^ On the night after the battle, a body of Shuja’s horse took 
possession of the city, and Muliammad Zulfikar seems to have fled to Aonla.^ 
SadullAh’s unfortunate widow at oaco wrote from the latter place to the victor, 
inquiring his intentions with respect to her. He replied assuring her that her 
allowance, nominal under the late govenimont, should be really increased ; 
and bade her keep Aonla quiet by allaying popular apprehensions. She seems to 
have obeyed this order most effectually. On the day succeeding that of the aetioh 
Muhammad Zulfikar and his brother Muhabat, who had fled to Pilibhit, 
made their appearance in Shuja-ud-daula^s camp. They were hospitably received, 
and MuhAhat was next day sent back to Pilibhit with orders to quiet 
the miiids of the people. He overtook the African captain who had been sent 

^ In Budaun. ^ Gulistan4 •RahmaU Muhammad Zulfikar was Bahmat’s seventh son, 

But Hamilton makes him the eldest, and represents him as flying to Bareilly after the battle* 

^ Hamilton. 
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to captufe Pilibhit the day after the battle^ but was not permitted to enter the 
town before him. A few days later the British force and Shuja-ud-daula himself 
arrived, encamping on the banks of the Deoha. The fort, which contained 
the family of Eabmat, surrendered without resistance, and that family was 
next day removed to Aonla. The Rohilla troops were disarmed and expelled 
from the town. Muh£bat was next required to show where his father’s treasure 
was concealed^ but made the grand reply that his father had no treasure 
ei^cept the affection of his subjects. The allied forces then fell back on Bareil-^ 
ly, which they occupied for some time before removing to Aonla. 

On their return march they were met, at Hafizganj, by Fateli-ullah, 
the son of D6ndi, But instead of being rewarded for their cold support of 
Jlabmat, both he and his brotlior were afterwards put under arrest.^ From 
Aonla Shuja-ud-daula addressed circular letters to all the Rohillas of note who 
hail not already submitted, bidding them to remain quietly and fearlessly at 
home. About the same time Muhammad Zulfikar was ordered to return to 
Bareilly, with the caution that he must expect no favours from the new govern- 
naent. The allied forces then marched to Bisauli, where Muhammad r visited, 
and was favourably received, by Shuja-ud-daula. Ho afterwards found a refuge 
with his brother Faizullali at Rampur, and received a handsome pension ; but 
died in the same year (1774). From Bisauli orders were issued that a large 
.number of Rohilla celebrities, including the family of Rahrnat and sons of 
Pqndi, should be removed to confinement at Allahabad. 

After spending the summer at Bisauli, the English and Shujd marched 
against FaizuIIah and the other chiefs at Laldhang^ The blockade which 
followed, and the ultimate surrender of Faizull^h on terms which gave him 
the Rampur state and other territory, have been described elsewhere.^ One of 
the stipulations upon which Faizullah’s followers most urgently insisted was the 
release of Rahmat’s family, and a messenger was sent to recall Muhabat from 
Allahabad. But peace was concluded before his arrival ; and meeting Shiija, 
he was convoyed by that chief to Faizabad. At Faizabad Shujadied, after giv-^ 
inghis aucoessor, Asaf-ud-daula, stringent instructions not to release the family 
of Rahmat (January, 1775).^ These instructions, however, Asaf was compelled 
to disobey, as the release was insisted on by the British Resident at Lucknow. 
After much discussion Asaf in 1776 agreed to grant a yearly pension of one 
lakh to the families of Rahmat and Ddndi, in the proportion of Rs. 65,000 to 
the former, and Rs. 35,000 to the latter. The sons of Ddndi joined FaizuI- 
Iah at R&mpur, where they found many Rohilla refugees from Bareilly, 

^ Supra p. 114, 2 Supra pp. S54-355. * Two rather scandalotie accounts of 

death are cxtsnt ; neither feaa t^c sanction of Hamilton or the Soo Mp. 

Moeus’ report, p, 37, note. 
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Pilibhit and Aonla. The family of Eahmat remained at Lucknow, subsisting 
on the pension procured for them by the British Government. 

By this time Rohilkhand was pacified, and had passed comjdetely under 
The Government government of the Nawiib Vazir. Shujd had before his 
of uadh. death appointed his son Saidat Ali governor of Bareilly, 

But Asaf-ud-daula had always been jealous of Sa&dat, suspecting that the Bri- 
tish Government wished to appoint that prince Shuja’s successor. One of his 
first acts, therefore, was to banish Saddat to Benares, and to post his own 
father-in-law, Surat Singh, to the Bareilly government. The events of the 
next twelve or fourteen years may be passed over briefly, as they affected this 
district less than the neighbouring state of Rampiir. In 1778 the treaty of 
Ldldhang was renewed under British guarantee. In 1780 Warren Hastings 
ordered Faizulldh to furnish the Nawdb Vazir with the contingent of 5,000 
men due under that treaty. After some excuses Faizullali offered 3,000 ; but 
the offer was rejected, and meeting Asaf-ud-daula at Chunar, the Governor- 
General authorized him to resume Faizullah’s fief. The permission was, how- 
ever, as Hastings himself loft on record, merely nominal. It was only intended 
to frighten Faizullah, and Asaf was allowed to take no advantage of it. We 
find aco:)rdingIy that in 1782 a proposal was made to Faizullah to commute 
his military service for a scutage or money payment. He was believed to be 
immensely rich, and the demand was for no less than 15 lakhs. This ho con- 
sented to pay, but declined to offer another 15 lakhs in order to have his life- 
tenure in the fief made perpetual and hereditary. The interference of the 
English authorities in these negotiations redounds little to their credit, but is 
explained by the fact that the Nawab Vazir owed money to their Government.^ 

In 1788 Lord Cornwallis executed a treaty with the Nawab Vazir, por- 
Transit dues are initting him to reimpose in Rohilkhand the transit duties 
reimposed, 1788. abolished by Rahraat. The chief conditions were as 
follows : — 

I. — No traders, English or native, to be free from transit duties. 

II. — Passes (rawana) to be granted on all goods crossing the border, 
specifying their quantity and value. 

III. — Cloth, silk, metals, and cotton-goods to be liable to a duty of 2^ 
per cent , and salt and raw cotton to one of 5 per cent., each on a fixed value 
of Rs. 6 per raaund of Rs. 96 to the ser : everything else was to be charged 
5 per cent. 

IV. — Goods imported in transit and not for sale to pay the pass {rawana) 
duty, but not the local dues (chungi). 

^ The whole question will be found discussed in MllFs History, 
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From theso bald details we pass to the story of a campaign whose final 
^Revotutioa at decision, though still affecting Ri'impur, forms an interest- 
Raoapur.^ episode in the history of tliis district, Faiz-ullfi,h died 

in 1794, apparently of the same disease as his father, AH Muhammad. He was 
succeded by his eldest son, Muhammad Ali, a man of haughty disposition and 
almost ungovernable temper. He in a few days rendered himself so unpo- 
pular,' that one Naju Klian and other chiefs proposed to replace him by 
Faiz-ulliili’s fourth sou, Ghulain Muhammad. The bait was too tempting to 
be resisted by Ghulam, who readily entered into the plot. On the 14th 
August the conspirators marched with about 500 men to the palace of Muham- 
mad All* He had a blind belief in his brother’s loyalty, and refused to believe 
even the scjrvaut who came breathlessly to anuoiiiico their approach. Enter- 
ing the council-chamber, they bad(5 Muhammad descend from the j)rinoely 
cushion of which he was unworthy. Ho drew his sword and resisted, but was 
cut down, and carried by friendly arms to the security of his women-chaiiibers.. 
Ghulam at once assinued tho vacant cushion. To Naju, as tho reward of trea- 
chery, he gave his sister in marriage. The privacy of his brother’s seraglio he 
did not venture to invade ; and he obtaiiKjd poS'iession of that brother’s person 
only by a solemn oath uot to injure a hair of his head. The wounded Muham- 
mad was conveyed to tho castle of Dungarpur, and shortly afterwards shot 
dead in his sleep. Tho new Nawab’a lord paramount, Asaf-ud-daula, was at 

first inclined on receipt of a good bribe to recognize his accession. But of this 
the English Resident at L ickiuw’^ altogether refuse! to hear. The Farukhabad 
brigade under Sir Robert Abererombio was marche.I out to depose tho usurper. 
Advancing by forced marches from Fatchgarh to the Sauklia bridge, seven miles 
north-west of Bareilly, tho British general halted to await the arrival of the 
Lucknow contingent. 

But the Lucknow contingent were not destined to share his laurels. 
« i! , Gathering together a rabble of about 25,000 men, Ghulam 

Battle of Bhitau* , , ^ 

ra or Fatehganj marched on Bareilly to oppose him. The Ilohillas reached 

Mfrganj in three days, crossing the Dojora on thje 

fourth, and taking up a position at Bhitaura, barely two miles from the 

British force. An hour before daylight on the 24th October the British 
line was under arms on tho west bank of the Sankha. Riding forward to re-v 
connoitre, their general found tho enemy posted on the plain botw een himself 


I A full account of this revolution will be found in Francklin’s llisiory of the Rei^ of Shdh 
Alum, 17, appendix ; and in tho GulUtdn-l Rahmat, * Mr. Cherry, afterwards murdered 

by Asaf’fl deposed successor at Benares. It should be remembered that without Asafs 
consent neither Muhammad nor Ghulfim had any right to their father’s fief, which was a 
life tenure. s A scientific account of this action will be found in the History of thM 

Bengal Artillery, by Major F. W. Stubbs, B. A. (1877), vol. I., chap. 5. 
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and the village of Bhitaura, amid patches of jangle which partially concealed 
their hosts. As thoir front extended beyond his flanks, the reserve was ordered 
up to lengthen the line ; and with the rising sun behind them, the British 
force advanced into action. In coming forward to meet it tho enemy took 
advantage of the jungle; and the native cavalry under Captain iiainsay were 
ordered to charge them out of their dewy thickets. Captain Ramsay advanced ; 
but either mistaking his instructions or becoming confused,^ he suddenly 
wheeled by divisions to tli(3 left, ri.ling al m » tlie front of the British line and. 
exposing his flank to tlie enemy. Of this error tlio Roliillasat once took advaiir 
oge. Theircavalry charged under Naju and Buland Klians, completely routing 
tho horse of Captain Ramsay, and driving it back to break through the right . 
of tho British lino and hamper the guns. Tho latter kept up as well as they 
could a fire of grape, which, wirhont stajdng tlie tide of flight or attack, did 
great execution. Nn jn and liul inJ Khans were slain. The British centre and 
left stoo 1 firm, and soma of the flying troopers were at length rallied by Lieuta* 
nants Gaban and Richardson. 

Meanwhile the enemy’s lino, formed in wedges rather tlian columns, was 

And defeat of the close at hand. As they came on they scattered, and rushing 
Bfiiupuruh'uipcr, Uc- i-, » , > 

tober, I 7 i> 4 . lorwurd with sword, spear, and matchlock, disputed* the 

ground gallantly. They even seized the British bayonets with their left hands, 
while plying the sword with tlioir right. But courag(3 without discipline 
was of no avail against courage with it, and they were at length beaten into 
flight. Ghulain had watched the battle from the mound wliere the monument 
to the 14 British oflicers killed in the action now stands.- He had prema- 
turely, when he saw Captain Ramsay’s diseoinflture, ordered liis drum to 
be beat for a victory. But the victory which renamed Bhitaura Fateh- 
ganj was an English victory ; and tlie baffled fratricide spurred off on hia 
swiftest horse. Sir Robert Abercrombie pursued the fugitives as far as the 
banks of the Dojora, w^hero he halted a day to bury the dead ; and after- 
wards marched to Mirganj. The governor of Bareilly, Shambunath, sent 
hia retainers to plunder in the wake of the victors. They cut off the heads 
of Naju and Buland, and conveyed them to Asaf-ud-daula, who had by this time 

^Captnin Ramsay’s exact motives will never be known, as without waiting for 
inquiry he fled the field and the country. Had flight been his original intention lie 
would hardly have led his troopers along the front of the British line. Whether he wa» 
afterwards discovered in America, as told by Mr. Whitewsy, or in the army of Buona* 
parte, as stated (III., SO) by the East India Military CaUndar, is uncertain. Thornton 
says that he both fled to the New World and took service under Napoleon. But tradition 
seems unanimous that he was captured by the British in one of their later wars. * For 

a copy of the inscription giving the names of the of&cers see Gazetteer article on Fatehganj 
West. 
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arrived with his contingent at TJsua.^ He afterwards joined General Aborcrom- 
at Mfrganj, and the combined forces pursued Ghultim to the foot of the 
hills. Here the usurper surrendered. He was banished to Benares ; and a 
treaty executed with his chiefs in December placed the infant son of Muham- 
mad All in possession of a reduced fief which is now the Rimpur state. The 
succession afterwards reverted to the descendants of Ghulam, whose great- 
grandson is the present Naw&b.^ The British force returned to Fatehgarh, 
and Asaf-ud-daula to Lucknow, 

Between 1794 and 1798 Nepalese incursions on fhe northern frontier ot 
NepiUae incur- Rohilkhand kept the Oudh Government in a state of con- 
' siona, 1794 98. stant anxiety. They at one time captured and held Kilpuri, 

then and for many years afterwards a portion of this district; but were at 
last ejected by forces sent from Bareilly under AtA Beg and the governor 
Shambluinath. Meanwhile, in 1797, Asaf-ud-daula had died. He was suc- 
ceeded by Vazfr Ali, who after a brief reign was in the same year deposed ; and 
S«^&dat Ali, a former governor of Bareilly, ascended the throne (January, 
1798). Saadat had been the first of the Naw'Ab Vazlr’s deputies, and was 
himself the last Nawdb Vazir who governed this district. In 1801, as already 
described, Rohilkhand passed into the hands of the British,^ 

The administration of Oudh was by all accounts a maladministration. Its 

Mr. Tennant’s ac- exactions and tyrannies deprived the district of its former 
count of the Oudh 

misgovernment. prosperity and threw large tracts ot land out ol cultivation. 
The inhabitants sought, in Rampur or the Tari'ti, an asylum from the vexations 
of almost irresponsible prefects. The general appearance of the country dur- 
ing this regime is well described by an English clergyman, who in 1799 accom- > 
panied a British force on its march from the Ddab to Lucknow. His route lay 
through Ohandausi (of Morddabad), Bisauli (of Budaun), Aonla, Aliganjf 
Bareilly, and Faridpur. 

Bareilly/’ writes Mr. Tennant, ^ « is a Urge town, capital of Rohilkhand. This fine 
country we hare passed through has withio the last 90 years become a vast desert. Kxtensive 
wastes ererywhere meet the eye which were lately in cuUivration, but which are now covered 
with long grass, which in the hot season becomes so parched as to be easily domfbustible. Such , .. 
an extent of desolate and rich fields is nowhere to be met with but in Rohilkhand ; aiuldst the> 
present solitude and gloom of this province, you see evident traces of its former ChUivatiop. 
The clods left by the plough are not yet melted down so as to assimilate with the surface : nor 
b the grass of that extraordinarily coarse and reedy species which rises upon fields in their pri-^ 
meval wildnese^ or that have bevn long out of tilth. A very little effort would again bring it 
back to its productive state were there inhabitants to cultivate the soil. But, from the quantity 


^ Kalu and BulanO were afterwards burled on tbs same monnd as the British oflSeers {aide ibid.} 


altalab 


Ali Khdn, succeeded 1804, 8 Supra p, 110. 4 See, if obtainable, his Indian 'Roertations, Mr. TenoMt 

“ the " apparently uiipreiadiccd observer" o; Mr. Moens, and tbe prejudiced and superflclal observer" Of Wr 
Henry SlUot, 
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of land under crops, the population of Rohilkhand must be verj small. The wild animals are 
in danger of devouring the people and their subsistence. You here scarcely ever see a barley 
field that has not several huts of straw to accommodate watchmen in the night. The de|^ 
invade the crops in such numbers that without this precaution they would be destroyed. It 
was, 1 believe, one of the charges against Mr. Hastings that he lent a brigade to Asaf-ud-daula 
for the extermination of the Uohillas. The face of the country offers but too strong evidence 
of the fact of depopulation, but it must have been owing to a rigorous policy afterwards that 
the country remains desolate. Bareilly is a large town and crowded with inhabitants, who 
loiter or wander through the streets without much appearance of business. It is probable th^t 
the want of protection forces a great number into the town : but how they support themselves 
there does not admit of an easy solution. Few oianufacturea are vended in a country where 
the inhabitants are scanty, and where even these arc so poor as not to aspire at any of the lux- ’ 
urit'S of life. Sweetmeats and confections, different kinds of grain and ornaments for the 
women, seem a great part of the commodities that are exposed for sale in the shops. Brazen 
water-pots are here manufactured, but in smaller quantities, since the ruin or emigration of 
all the wealthy chiefs. The fort^ is a large irregular mass of building, equally destitute of 
elegance or strength. It may, however, prove a check on an irregular army without a batter- 
ing train. Like all the other forts in India, it has no bastion for guns. The sugarcane, which 
thrives remarkably throughout the country in UohiLkhaud, is more luxuriant than perhaps ia 
any part of India. 

“ The first march from Bareilly to Faridpur conveyed us for 14 miles through fields 
almost entirely waste. Two bridges of brick facilitated our passage over two small rivers which 
water this once plentiful rogiou. Near the Uue of march lies Katra— a motley assemblage of 
ruinous mud houses, not one-tculh part of which arc at present inhabited.*’ 

It is ouly fair to the Oudh Government to add that much of the desola- 
tion witnessed by Tennant was a relic of Rohilla times. This point was, ele- 
ven years earlier, strongly insisted on by Captain Hamilton. The important 
mart of Chandausi, through which Tennant passed, is itself a moaumont of the 
Oudh administration ; and in the Moradabad notice some attempt will perhaps 
:bo made to give the other side of the picture. 

But whatever may have been the good points of the Oudh rule, and the 
Introduction of fiscal blunders of the early English administration, there can 

iwr, ^1*801?^^’ Novcm doUbt that the transfer from Nawi\b Vazfr to Com- 

pany was as the change from Chaos to Kosmos. In 1801-02 the Board of 
Commissioners for the Ceded Provinces began sitting at Bareilly, The first 
requisite of popular comfort, the security of life and property, was almost at 
pnoe attained. Amongst the principal charges preferred by the Goveriior- 
General against the Nawab Vazir wore the want of a judicial administration, thp 
violation of revenue engagements, and the exaction of arbitrary and oppressivq 
imposts. It was now attempted, and as a rule successfully, to redeem these 
defects. But the British officers wore not allowed au unbroken peace 
and plenty in which to efiect their reforms. The famine of 1803-01 and. the 

^This was the* stronghold built by Makrand Rai, not tbc aucieut fort Still traceable in the 
old city, on the modern British fort in cantonments. 
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irruption of Amir Khan In 1805 have been already chronicled? The . otily 
Disturbances of parts of this district which the latter affected were the 

and the Janglidras. northern parganahe ; and Pilibhit is the only place men- 

tioned as suffering from the raids of the Pindaris. But the same year saw the 
eastern parganahs harassed by a local Riijput rebellion. Man Singh and BhaJJa 
Singh, Janghara chiefs of IntgSon in BIsalpur, fell into arrears of revenue, 
and to avoid payment fled into the forest. They soon gathered around them 
a band of outlaws which for months kept the neighbourhood in a state of alarm. 
When the rains fell they settled at Pfiranpur and plundered in every direc- 
tion. Out of 123 villages in the parganah named after that village, all but 37 
were deserted. Parganah Marauri, then distinct from Bisalpur, was thorough- 
ly harried ; and out of a revenue of Rs, 39,577 it was found possible to collect 
Es. 15,800 only. When pursued the rebels took refuge in Muhamdi of 
Oudh ; but in 1806 they wore with considerable difficulty dispersed, and their 
leaders killed? 

The part played by this district in the Nepalese campaigns of 1813-16 

HcpMcac war, was insignificant. In the course of the war an old Mar- 

hatta officer, Major Hoarsey, was employed to levy Pa- 

thans in Bareilly and march them into Kumaun, then a Nep&lose possession, viA 

Tilibhit. Early in 1815 ho started from the latter town, marching up the banka 

of the Sdrda and quitting the district. In attempting to effect a junction with 

Colonel Gardner, who was advancing on Almora, ho was afterwards attacked 

by Gurkhas, His Rohillas, as always happened when they were brought to close 

quarters with the Nepalese, fled, and the Major himself was taken prisoner,® 

The next disturbance of the peace was just after the close of the war, 

Revolt at Bareilly, 1816. At that time,” writes Mr. Moens, whose account 

is taken from Mill,^ “ there was a general spirit of 

discontoiit throughout the district. The Rohillas, notorious for their 

military propensities and impetuous disposition, were compelled to live in a 

state of irksome tranquillity. Among them were representatives of families 

formerly of rank and consideration, which had been reduced to insignificancd 

by the change of government, and who where utterly deprived of all hope 

of recovering their lost position. The system that sought to render all alike 

amenable to justice, and to put them on an equality before the law, even with 

their old Hindu subjects, was peculiarly distasteful to men who regarded 

themselves as superior to all law, able to protect their own rights, and avenge 

' Tp, 561-82, 856*61. * Collector to President, Board of Commissioners, letters dated 

tihand lUU March, 1805, » Prinsep^s Pe/i/ira/ and Miliiafy Traniaction% in India 

(1825), chap. IV. * Bareilly Settlement Report^ pp. 42-43; Mill's History of india^ 

(1858), Yol, V 111., pp. 86*91 • * 
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tBeir own wrongs if they were only loft free to do so. The defects of tho 
judicial administration, its expensiveness and delays, the unrelenting pressure 
of the assessments on the land, and their recent, sudden, and excessive enhance^ 
ment in 1812, the failure on the part of Government to fulfil their distinct pro- 
mises of a permanent settlement^ — all these causes enhanced the unpopularity 
which difference of origin and religion affixed to a foreign government, 
neither was the past forgotten. The defeat of the Eohillas at Bihtaura, 22 
years before, which was currently attributed not to the superior valour and 
discipline of the victors, but to the treachery of their own leaders, and the . 
still fresh recollections of their past power un'ler the loved Hdfis Rahimtt — 
all rankled together in the hearts of the Muhammadans. The Magistrate, too, Mr. 
Dumbleton, was exceedingly unpopular owing to his reserved disposition and 
uncourteous manners. In this temper of men’s minds, Regulation XVI of 
1814, for the imposition of a new houso-tax,^ was promulgated. Few of the 
principal men would undertake the apportionment and collection of the tax in 
their respective wards of the city; and those who at first assented wore compelled 
by pasquinades and popular songs, by abuse and throats, to decliuo the fulfil- 
ment of the duty. Frequent assemblages of the people wore held, especially 
at the house of Mufti Muhamad Ivaz — an individual of groat age and reputed 
sanctity, who was hold in profound veneration throughout Rohilkhand. Business 
stood still, the shops were sliut, and multitudes assembled near the court-house 
to petition for the abolition of the tax. The Magistrate, finding the people un- 
willing to assist, ordered the assessment to be made by the kotwal — a Hindu 
of an overbearing and tyrannical disposition. His harsh measures aggravated 
the popular discontent. 

On the 16th April mobs of both Muhammadans and Hindus as- 
sembled in the streets and in the vicinity of the Mufti’s house. Tha 
Magistrate went down to the city attended by a few horsemen and 30 
sepoys of the provincial battalion. As ho advanced clearing the streets, the 
mob fell back ; but when near the Mufti’s residence they turned to cover bis 
flight. The suwars who went forward to clear the road were resisted by the 
people, who were armed with swords and pikes, and two of the troopers were 
killed and several wounded. The sepoys then fired, but though many fell, the 
mob stood their ground until the escape of Muhammdd Ivaz was secured. He 
received a slight wound in the affray, but he succeeded in reaching the Husaini 

» SeeBoard of Commissioners' letter to Governor-General. dated 27th October, 1818, para. 15, 

* This was the watch and ward, or chauMddri tax, now levied under Act XX of 1 850. The ob- 
jection to the new regulation was its universal application and enhanced rates. The inhabitants' 
had long, writes Mill, been accustomed to assess themselves with a moderate rate for the express 
purpoae of maintaining a municipal police. But the impoverished gentry had hitherto been 
exempt. . * 
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Bdgh, where the green flag of Islam was hoisted, and it was proclaimed that the 
religion of the faithful was in danger. He was at once joined by a number of 
armed Muhammadans from the town; and letters having been despatched to the 
neighbouring districts, Muhammadans from Pilibhit, Slidhjahdnpnr,and RAmpur 
began to flock in. In the course of two days about 5,000 men were assem- 
bled, armed with swords and matchlocks. The force at the disposal of the 
Magistrate consisted of only 270 men of the 27th Native Infantry, 150 of tho 
provincial battalion, and two guns. Troops were sent for from the neighbour- 
ing stations, and a regiment of irregular cavalry under Captain Cunningham, 
and a 2nd battalion of the 13th Native Infantry under Muj or Richards, started 
by forced marches from MorAdabiid, the former arriving on the 19th. Repeated 
conferences were held wdth the Mufti and his chief adherents by officers 
deputed by tho Magistrate. The Mufti was willing to treat, but lie could not 
control his adherents : and many of the more respectable individuals, including 
the family of Hafiz Rahmat, who had at first joined the insurgents, withdrew. 
Tho rioters claimed the abolition of tho chaukfddri tax, the surrender to them 
of the Kotwdl to suffer tho law of retaliation for the bloodshed on the IGth, 
provision for the families of those who fell on that occasion, and a general 
amnesty. 

As compliance with these terms was refused, they hastened to decide 
the struggle before the arrival of the 13 th Natl VO Infantry, of whose approach 
they were*awaro. On the morning of the 2 1st they commenced proceedings by 
murdering the son of Mr. Leycester, one of the Judges of the Court of Circuit,^ 
as ho was passing unarmed from one post to another. This was followed by a 
general charge on the sepoys, who were greatly outnumbered and surrounded. 
Captain Cunningham with his cavalry at once charged the rebel masses and 
threw them into confusion. They then took up a position in a grove surround- 
ed by low walls, but were soon driven out by the troops, who pursued them 
into the old town, and set fire to the huts in which they had taken shelter. The 
conflict was soon over, and the insurgents dispersed, leaving between three and 
four Bundred dead, and a largo number of wounded and prisoners, while the 
loss to the troops was only 21 killed and 62 wounded. The arrival of the 13th 
Native Infantry settled the matter, and the town submitted peaceably to the 
regulations. Of the rioters, tho Mufti and some of tho principal ringleaders 
quitted the Company’s territories and retired to Tank.^ Of those apprehended 
the greater number were at once pardoned and set at liberty on promise of good 
behaviour, at the suggested intercession of their* countrymen in the ranks of the 

Mr. Leycester has been before mentioned in this volume, as the first Collector of Morfidabad, 
and the gallant defender against tho Pindfiris of the Moradabad court-house. Supra^ p. 359. 

^ 'Xheii ruled by the llohilla lUnd&ri Amir Kb&n. 
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provincial battalion and tho RoLilla horse, who had faithfully discharged their 
duty, although in deadly conflict with many of their relatives and friends. The 
numerous bodies of Muhammadans who were on the march from all sides to join 
the insurgents at once returned to their homos when news of the result of the 
action reached them, and the district was gradually restored to its former 
tranquillity,’’ 

A result of the outbreak was the construction of the bastioned British fort 
in cantonments. The only important event which need be mentioned between this 
and the Aoxt riot was the last settlement of land revenue, already described.^ 
The peace of Bareilly was again disturbed in 1837, when the Hindu festival 
of Eamnauami^ and the Musalman festival of Muharram fell at the same time. 

On the 6th of the month Muharram, the models of Saints 

Hasan’s and Husain’s tombs were taken out to the places 
representing the fatal field of Karbala, ® and here the Muslim owners of the 
models remained. On the 8th the Hindus marched out in their Ramnauami pro- 
cession. There followed disputes which gave rise to a good deal of angry feeling. 
Hindu and Muslim refused to hold commerce or communication with one 


another. At length, after protracted discussion, the two parties wore outwardly 
reconciled by the Magistrate, Mr. Clarke. But ill-feeling still rankled, and 
some time later the leading Hindu of the city,^ who had defrayed tho expenses 
of the E&mnauami festivities, was stabbed by a Musalman carpet-maker. The 
assassin was hanged ; but the famine of tho same year ^ supplied another 
motive for disturbance, and gang-robberies or bread-riots ceased only with the 
return of plenty. 

The next great landmark in the history of the district was another revolt, 

„ , but a revolt beside which that of ISl 6 was as a mosquito 

Re b ell i on of . , . . ^ 

J857. Premonitory beside a tiger. The rebellion of 1857 was surprising only 

symptoms, degree. Two months of seditious rumours had prepared 

the authorities for disturbances of a sort. April and May had heard a credulous 

people told that tho British Government intended to destroy venerable customs 

and Christianize all men by force* A bout the middle of the latter month dis- 

affeotion was strengthened by nows of the successful rising at Meerut;® and 

the anxiety of the English community displayed itself by the despatch of ladies 


1 Supra, pp. 610-13 ^ The Ramnauami commemorates the birth of Ramadan incarnatibo 

of Vishnu. ^ Hasan and Husain, the grandsons of Muhammad, and the great saints of 

the SMa Mufllims, wore slain at Karbala Irak, 661 A.D. At the Muharram festival the 
battle is fought over again in pageant, and the saints are supposed to be duty buried in shrines 
call^ t&zia. ^ Cbaudhari Basant Rai, Eanaujia Br&hman. ^ Supra p. 5611. 

a The exact date when this news arrived is stated neither by Kayo nor the offlcfal mutiny 
narratives. We know, however, that it reached Budaun about the 16th May ; "and Mr. 
Alexander 4 mentions that ** indistinct rumours’’ of the caatrophe^ had disquieted Bareilly 
on the 12th, 
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and children to Niiini Tdl, some 75 miles distant on the heights of the lower 
Him&laya. 

The troops stationed at Bareilly were the 18th and 68th regiments of 
native infantry, a battery of native artillery, and the 8th Irregular Cavalry. 
The warnings of 181 6 had been disregarded. The district was still known to be 
filled with disaffected Muslims, but no European troops were quartered at its 
capital. Though Pathans, living in a country of which their fathers had been 
dispossessed, the cavalry were believed true as the steel of their own sabres,” 
Permission had even been given to increase their strength.^ The military 
division was commanded by Brigadier-General H. Sibbald,O.B.; Mr. K. Alexan- 
der was Commissioner, and Mr. J. Guthrie Magistrate. 

The bad tidings from Meerut visibly changed the demeanour of the 
soldiery; but to the experienced eye of the second-in-command, Colonel Troupe 
that demeanour seemed one of fear rather than malignity. The attitude of 
natives, both in city and cantonments, was one of apprehensive excitement. On 
the 20th May the Commissioner wrote that a prisoner had murdered an official 
of the jail; and that the act, being regarded as the prelude to an outbreak, had 
created much sensation. Native officers had even informed Colonel Troup 
that they must enter the jail and see their comrades, who wore being there 
maltreated. This was all the more ominous because the jail confined none of 
their comrades. It was clearly but a pretext for quarrel ; and the British 
authorities saw that something must be done to allay the quarrelsome spirit. 
At a general parade next day General Sibbald and Mr. Alexander harangued 
the force, reassuring it of the friendly intentions of Government, and pro- 
mising forgiveness for the mutinous demeanour excited by delusive rumours. 
Plastic as ever to the impressions of the moment, the troops were soothed, and 
in their own words commenced a new life.”* On the 22nd a Muhammadan 
professor of the college preached an imprudent sermon (loanz) against the 
legality of a revolt against the British ; but for some days thero was quiet in 
the military lines. The Lieutenant-Governor at Agra confirmed the promises of 
pardon made at Bareilly, but before his orders could reach the latter station, it 
contained not a living European. For on the 29th some soldiers of the native 
infantry, while taking their morning bath in the half-dry Nakatia, were 
overheard discussing the massacre of the English. They had sworn, it appear- 
ed, to accomplish the butchery that day, in the dead of the hot summer noctn. 
The irregular cavalry was at once got under arms ; and the cheerfulness and 
alacrity with it obeyed, in full knowledge of the occasion, seemed to show that 

' Kaye^S S^poy War, vol. Ill,, chap. 2. * Alexa 7 ider*t mutiny narrative^ para, 15$ 

* Thus Kaye •, hut Mr. Alexander says •• a sullen silence characterised all present 
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it would be true to the deatb,^ No rising occurred that day or the next ; 
but mutineers of the 45th Regiment arrived Firozpur with the usual 

inflammatory rumours. A large body of Europeans, they said, had gathered 
in the neighbourhood to crush the native brigade. The intending rebel Kbda 
Bahddur informed Mr, Alexander that the troops had now determined to revolt, 
and that nothing was left for liim but to look out for his life.’’ A rising was 
indeed felt imminent, and it was feared that not even the loyal irregulars would 
interfere to save their officers. Yet it was agreed — for drowning men will 
catch at straws — to make their lines the place of rendezvous when the rising 
came. The idea of occupying the fort must have occurred, but if so, was 
for some valid reason discarded. Its guns, aided by the field pieces of the 
artillery, might have swept sedition out of cantonments.^ 

The storm burst on the morning of Sunday the 31st, — a day which some 
Rising of the beliovo to have been fixed as the date of simultaneous ris- 
**■0®?®* in<: in all our cantonments. An hour before noon firing 

was heard in the artillery lines. The sound was followed by the no less alarm- 
ing sight of English homes set ablaze by parties of the 68th Regiment. A shot 
emptied General Sibbald’s saddle as ho rode to the place of rendezvous; and 
before Colonel Troup could walk into the camel-shed where a few Eng- 
lishmen were already assembled, he had succeeded to the command of the 
station. 

But the mutiny was not yot complete. The cavalry made some show of 
loyalty, and the 18th were found in their normal state of summer inactivity, 
naked and unarmed. They seemed, however, bewildered, and were slow in 
obeying the order to fall in. One of their own officers has^ described them as 
a rabble professing devotion and sorrow,” but filled with a perhaps unconsci- 
ous wish to follow the example of their mutinous comrades. The result of 
the hot and hasty council in the cavalry lines was that the English should 
retreat northwards to the cool security of Naini Tdl. But the cavalry were 
drawn up on parade, and their officers wished to prove their loyalty. Colonel 
Troup consented that they should be allowed crack at the mutineers.” On 
that smooth parade-ground a charge of horse would have been irresistible,^ 
but it was never made. On fronting the 68th the troopers saw the green 
standard of Islam flying ; and by a perhaps impulsive, perhaps preooncerted, 
movement rode forward to fraternize with the rebels. A few native officers 
followed their English leaders to the hill. The mutineers now turned their guns 

» l bid, ® The garrison of the Allahabad fort just afterwards showed what, granted 

guns and Europeans, can bo done to hold a poaition of this kind. > CaptailT Gowan 

supra^ pp. 124, J2d. ^ It must h© remembered that breech-loading rifles were not then* 

in use. 
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on the waveriog 18tb, hitherto kept together by its officers. But that regi^ 
meat wanted no such cogeniiiargumont for revolt, and its almost immediate 
defection made the mutiny complete. Having nobly waited to the last, its 
officers were unable to retreat to Naini Tdl. More than half of them were killed 
in attempting to escape, but some, including Captaiu Qowan, wore reserved 
for a period of exciting adventure and ultimate safety. 

The results of massacres ou this and the next few days nfiay here be sum- 
marized once for all. Several civilians who had taken re- 

Massacres 

foge in the houses of friendly citizens were hunted''out and 
slain. No quarter was given to any once captured person of European extraction. 
About 55 such porsons, iiieliiding women and children, were slaughtered ; and 
about 65 escaped. Amongst the murdered were Messrs. D. Robertson' and G. 
Ilaikes of the Civil Service ; Major Pearson of the 18th; Surgeons Hay and 
Hansborough ; Dr. Biieh of the college ; Captains Richardson and Hathorn, 
and Lieutenants Hunter, Stewart, and Dysoii^ of the 18tli; Ensign R. Tucker 
of the G8th ; and Messrs. Wyatt and Orr, Deputy Collectors.'^ 

Tidings of the revolt travelled swiftly across the district. The British 
, fugitives were seen spurring through Balieri at midnight ; 
and news of their fliglit reached Pilibbit from that place 
and Bareilly almost simultaneously next day (1st June). The Joint-Magistrate, 
Mr. 0. P. Cannichael, despatched his family towards Naini Tal, and awaited 
the course of events. The town had for ten days been in an excited state, and 
seditious placards had been found posted on the Muslim places of worship. Mr. 
Carmichael had, therefore, ample cause for anxious suspense ; but his suspense 
was destined to be short. Symptoms of insubordination appeared that day. 
As their monthly wages were being distributed to Government servants at the 
tahsjli, a petty police official seized a bag of rupees and refused to give it up. 
His superior officer the Inspector was for shooting him there and then ; but 
the tahsilddr wisely intervened, with the remark that any commencement of 
bloodshed would lead to general revolt and massacre. Meanwhile a surging 
crowd of Muslims had filled the road in front of the tahsili, with the undis- 
guised intention of plundering its treasure. Mr. Carmichael was riding thither 
in hot haste when stopped by the Police Inspector, who convinced him that his 
presence would benot only useless, but fatal. Satisfied that the treasure and the 

^ Not <obe confused with Mr. Dundas^Robortson of Saharanpur ; see Gazetteer II., 255 , 

^ Or Dixon; the name is variously ffiveii. • Sir John Kaye says that nine mem- 

bers of tho higher class of civilians were slain. It would bo impossible to number ho 
many, even by including Dr. Hay, who was a military man. Civilians of the upper class, 
whether private or official, as a rule, escaped. Tho persons killed seem to have been mostly 
ot juboidinatc rank, and in many cases of mixed blood. See appendix of Mr. IngUa. 

Mulutf/ /Vanadve:' 
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lahsfldfir wore in groat danger, the Joint-Magistrate sent for the loading Mu- 
hammadans of the city, who had that very moAiing professed their loyalty. 
They at his request consented to take over charge of the treasure, rendering 
account thereof hereafter. But they had no sooner touched the heavy bags 
than greed got the better of their honesty. They began carrying the treasure to 
their houses ; but the crowd were unwilling to be thus disappointed, and a free 
fight ensued. Blood was spilt, and the noise of general uproar and desultory 
firing reached Mr. Carmichael. The Police Inspector now counselled a retreat. 
There was indeed no time to be lost, and Mr. Carmichael started with a few 
faithful followers for Naini Tal. Overtaking his family, and making a detour 
to avoid Amariya, which was already in insurrection, lio readied Hald- 
w&ni next day. The district was now completely cleared of its British 
officers.^ 

Those who wished to succeed to the vacant government of the country 
Establishment of course no time to lose. Hero, as in other districts, 

a native Government. military chiefs showed no desire to embarass themselves 
with civil rule. Their want of ambition in this respect, so contrary to Euro- 
pean experience, is one of tho most striking features in the history of the groat 
rebellion. There were two candidates for the viceroyalty of llohilkhand, both 
civilians, and both Roliilla Pathans, Mubdrak Shah was a man of good family 
and vigorous character. But historical tradition cast all its weight on tho sido 
of his loss energetic senior, Khun Bahadur, the grandson of Hafiz Ralimat.^ 
Directly the firing was heard in cantonments, both pretenders started for tlio 
chief police-station with imposing trains of followers. Thoy mot on the road ; 
and aglanceat his rival’s party, swollen by tho Sayyids of Naumahhr'^aiid all tho 
Muslims of the old city, convinced Mubarak that ho must yield. Ho consented 
outwardly to become a supporter of Khan Bahadur. An impromptu throne 
was erected in front of tho Kotwali. Incense was burnt and the green stan- 
dard unfurled. And there, on tlio spot which was to witness liis brief triumpli 
and hi^ felon’s death, Khan Bahadur was proclaimed tho emperor ’s viceroy in 
llohilkhand. 

Khdn Bahadur’s first acts were to remove the traces of British rule by 
burning public records and completing the massacres already begun. A procla- 
mation was issued directing the despatch of all Europeans, and forbidding 
their shelter under pain of death. Amongst the first to suffer under this order 
wore the shopkeeper Mr. Aspinall and liis family, whose murderer was, by an 

J Carmichaers Miitiny Narrative for Pilibhit. * He was a pensioned Subordinate Judge 

{Sadr Amin), The Nflumahla quarter was raised after the rebellion, and part of its 

site encloaed in the grounds of the College, now High ISchaol. 
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rious thief wore amputated^ notwithstanding the services he had rendered in 
the slaughter of British officers. 

A primo minister had been already found in the person of Soba Rdra 
A ministry ap- Kdyath, formerly an official of the British Commissariat, 
poiuted. Other officers too had been appointed, and a committee or 

ministry was now formed to superintend their laboursL It included three kins- 
men of Kh&n Bahtldur, an influential resident of the Old City, a judge {kdzi) 
and a landlioldor, all Muslims ; and two Hindus, a landholder and a doctor of 
laws {pandit). The first question considered by this ministry was that of tho 
finances. Tho soldiery, who in tho absence of n British Government had un- 
questionably the best right to them, had decamped with all tho available funds. 
To squeeze the peasantry was considered useless, and tho only resource left 
was to squeeze the citizens. With this view a question was propounded to 
tho Hindu doctor and two extra-ministerial Muhammadan lawyers — If a 
Raja or Nawdb is in want of money for public purposes, how much of 
his subjects’ moveable property may ho take?” The answer w^as, a titho.” 
To assess this titho a comrnittoo of at first entirely Hindu constitution 
was appointed. Tlie result was an assessment of Rs. 1,07,000, payable 
in four instalments. Tho first instalment, Rs. 82,000, was easily collected 
by seating recusants on heated plates of iron, or pi acing cow’s bones before 
such as were Hindus. But a bribe to the primo minister remitted the remain- 
ing portions. 

The hands of the Govornmoiit were on tho 21st Juno strengthened by a 

Khan Uahadiir is charter purporting to come from the emperor at Delhi, and 
conAniied as viceroy confirming Khan Bahadur in the vicoroyalty of Rohilkhand, 
Many, however, doubted its authenticity. Tho viceroy aired 
Ills new-born authority by again extorting money from tho banker Baijndth, 
and by tho seizure of Rs. 8,000, lodged with another Hindu by an English 
gentleman naineil Berkeley. But, oven aided by these windfalls, the lately 
collected tax was found insufficient to pay for the elaborate establishments, 
including a gun-foundry, which Khan Bahadur had thought fit to institute. It 
was resolved, therefore, to make some effort towards collecting tho revenue of 
Attitude of tho those Rajput strongholds where the Muslim power was as 
RajputB, scarcely recognized. Tho relations of the Rdjputs to 

Government had from tho first been on a far more friendly footing than in 
Budaun; and it was hoped that a little diplomacy alone would bo needed to 
entice tho land-tax from Bisalpur, Faridpur, and Naw&bganj. Tho B&jputs 
were profttsoly belauded at every Icvoc {darbdr). Tho Hindu landholder of Kh^n 
Bahadur’s council, Jaimul Singh, received permission to raise a regiment amongst 
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his clan of Janghdra Bdjputs.^ The same privilege was accorded to’ Raghn- 
nath Singh of Badauli in Fardfpur, and to another Rajput named Sarndm 
Singh, who seems, however, to have lacked landed influence. Many other 
Rdjputs now came in to present their offerings and tender their allegiance. On 
Jaimal was bestowed the honorary title of collector, while Haghunath was mado 
a Rdja and empowered actually to collect the revenues of Faridpur. Towards 
the end of June the latter was despatched to Aonla to eject Hakim Saddat Ali, 
who had come thither from the loyal state of Rampur to adjust somo dispute 
between Hindus and Muslims. Saddat had, however, left Aonla before tho now 
regiment arrived. 


The raising 

Tho army cla- 
mours for pay, and 
Raghunath’s regi- 
ment mutinies ut 
Faridpur. 


of these now regiments merely increased the difficulty of 
managing what was already an almost unmanageable rabble. 
Khan Bahadur’s army seems now to have included 4,618 
cavalry, 24,330 infantry, and 40 guns. It was inevitable 
that this force should before long give some trouble. Grumb- 


lings arose for pay unpaid ; and when the revenue of Bisalpur at length arri- 
ved, it was stopped by two regiments of horso, who helped themselves to 
Rs, 6,000. To provide pay for his inhintry Raghunathwas given an order on 
the Kdyath tahsildar, who for some reason unknown had been appointed to 
supersede him in Faridpur. When the order was presented, ho was haughtily 


told that ho must wait until tho instalments for tho spring harvest were collect- 
td. From the man whom ho regarded as an intruder this provocation was 
more than Raghunath could bear. Assembling several thousands of his clan, ho 
slew tho tahsildar and the tahsild^r’s supporters. A regiment of cavalry, which 
hastened to avenge this contempt of established authority, was defeated with 
the loss of its Pathdn commander and 50 men. These frays excited great anger 
at Bareilly. Both the viceroy and his prime minister resented tho slaughter of 
their tribal brothers, and the latter caused two Rajputs to bo blown away from 
guns. But calm reflection soon showed tho impolicy of 
vengQ cstTangcs the breaking with so powerful a body as tho Rfijputs. A kinsman 
Rfijputs. Jaimal Singh was released from tho unjust confinement 

to which veng'oanco had consigned him, and Jaimal Singh was himself persuaded 
to return to court. But, though outwardly conciliated, tho R&jputs had been 
irrevocably estranged. 

Tho next jealousy which occasioned disturbance was that of tho Naumahla 
Quarrel with the Sayyids, who disliked tho presence of so large a Hindu ole- 
prime minister. ment in council. They reported that an English gentleman 

was concealed in Soba Ram’s house, and that house was accordingly attacked 
1 This regiment docs not appear in Kh&u Bahadur's army list, and was probably never raised. 
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and plundered. The insulted minister now refused to attend council ; but as 
a body, supposed to be that of Mr. Wyatt, was shortly afterwards found in a 
well, many were convinced of the justice of the accusation against him, Soba 
R&m’s appointment was however far too good to be deserted, and after some 
show of reluctance he was urged into resuming its duties. 

Having thus created an apparent harmony amongst his divided followers, 
Expeditions against I^hau 13ah^dur resun^ed the task of streni^thomn^ his rule. 
Naini Tal. could never be firmly established until 

the English were ejected from the mountain stronghold which commanded his 
plains. In July, therefore, he despatched a force under his grandson to attack 
Naini Tal. But Bani Mir never marched further than Bahori. Afraid to face 
the English, he reassured himself of his valour by plundering the defenceless 
country around. In October two officers were sent, with a regiment of foot and 
some cavalry, to supersede him if he declined to advance. He elected to re- 
turn to Bareilly, while the troops advanced under Ali Khan Mewdti. After 
burning Haldwdni and Kot-godown at the foo.t of the hills, they were attacked 
and signally defeated by a British force from Naini Tal. It was suspected 
that information of the rebel movements had reached Naini Tal from some 
person at Bareilly. All natives who could read or write English were impri- 
soned for two days, while all Bengalis were banished from the city. 

This was not the only disappointment which about the same time startled 

the rebel Government. In August, Kh&n Bahadur had 
♦ Kh£a Bahadur pro- ® ^ 

tends to recoire a despatched costly presents, under a strong escort, to 

khtht from Delili. emperor at Dehli. But the emperor was engaged 

in a struggle which allowed him little leisure for courtly trifling. Weeks passed, 
but the robe of honour which was expected in return never came. What did 
arrive was the disturbing rumour of British victories. To revive the drooping 
spirits of his followers Khan Bahiidur resolved to invest himself with a spurious 
robe of honour. He caused it to be noised abroad that the imperial gift was on 
its way to Bareilly, and had reached Aonla. Some horsemen were sent to meet 
it, and bring it with suitable state to a garden^ outside the cit;^. On the 2nd 
October, then, Khan Bah&dur proceeded to this garden with as much of glitter- 
ing pomp as he could muster. His elephants and his followers were arrayed 
in their best. And as the viceroy was invested with the robe, a royal salute and 
the shouts of the surrounding crowd proclaimed his doubtful triumph. It is 
said that at this moment the olBcer who had conveyed his present to Dehli 
suddertly stepped forward and whispered to Khdn Bahadur that the emperor 
was a prisoner in the hands of the English. Tho viceroy’s countenance fell. 

\ Then known ai DSpehand's* 
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He went straight to bis palace, and afterwards took but little part in the govern- 
ment of the country. * 

And now the rats began to desert the sinking ship. The farm of the 
revenues in Bisalpiir and Badauli had as a conciliatory 

Defoctions* 

measure been granted to Raghunath and other Rdjputs. 
They had sworn on Ganges water mixed with salt to remain faithful to the rebel 
Government. But Raghunath and his kinsman Kailas felt that after the routs 
at Faridpur they had nothing to gain and everything to lose by fidelity. They 
hastened furtively to Naini Tal, and afterwards rendered good service in the 
British cause. 

To crown his many worries, the viceroy was again beset with financial 
Further exactions difficulties. He had managed by plunder and confis- 
from tho wealthy. cation to amass a largo quantity of silver ornaments. 
These were now melted and coined into rupees at a mint established in an 
unjustly confiscated house.^ But tho ornaments produced far less cash than 
had been hoped, and it was again thought necessary to imprison the unfortunate 
banker Baijnath. On this occasion Baijnath obtained his release by simply brib- 
ing his jailor. Nothing could have been simpler than to kill him and confiscate 
his property, but the murder of a Brahman would have greatly incensed the 
Hindtis, In the same month of October, popular feeling was dangerously 
stirred by the death of another holy man who had perished on account of his 
wealth. Spies said that one hundred thousand rupees wore concealed in the houso 
of Baldeo Gir, an influential Gos^in of pargana Ddnka; and two Path^n officers 
rode from Bareilly one night to plunder it. Reaching the Gosdin’s home at day- 
break, they found he had prepared to receive them by barring his doors. They 
at length obtained entrance through a backyard, and seizing his mistress by 
the hair, threatened her with further ill-treatment unless she showed where the 
treasure was concealed. Seated on the housetop, the Gosain witnessed their 
ungallant behaviour. He fired at them a musket loaded with small copper 
coins, killing both at one discharge. For this act the tahsildar of Shfihi arrested 
Baldeo, sending him and several of his kinsmen into Bareilly for trial. Tho 
Muslim Judge before whom the case was tried justly released them, on the 
ground that they had beeu unjustly attacked. The reward of this righteous 
decision was his dismissal ; while the kinsmen of the slaughtered Pathdns seized 
Baldeo and cut him to pieces with their swords. A month or two later. Baijnfith 
was again confined and his house searched, on the ground that some Europeans 
were concealed therein. None being found, Baijn&th was brought before Kh6^ 
Bahadur and asked for money. On refusal he and his sons were Reused of 
\That ol onf Rimprash&d, who had refused to take office as treasurer. 
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correponclence with tho English at Naini Till, and loaded with irons. They were 
at length released, as before, by payment of Rs. 2,800’to tho superintondont of 
tho jail. 

After tho ftill of Dehli (September 19) the district was invaded by a 

Arrival of rebel swarm of rebel refugees. Chief amongst these was 
fugitives from other ... i ^ ^ i i 

districts, WalidadKhaii of Malogarh, to whom Khan Bahadur 

granted an allowance of Rs, 15 daily, Tlio presence of such fugitives was 

awkward, as they were a standing contradiction of the false nows which the viceroy 

from time to time circulated. Troopers were secretly sent out from Bareilly, to 

return publicly with tidings of victories gained over tho English at Lucknow, 

Dehli, and Farukhabad. To rouse the enthusiasm wdiich these distrusted 

announcements had failed to excite, tho aid of religion was enlisted. Tho 

green standard of Muhammad was raised in the Husaini garden, and all 

true believers were invited to rally beneath it for wav against the infidels. 

So long as food was given to tho volunteers, about 200 men of low degree 

remained around the flag ; when tho dole was discontinued, they deserted. 

Tho same policy was repeated some months later, when the Muslim flag 

was supplemented by a holy Hindu standard (pataka) unfurled on the 

banks of the Rumganga. But tho result was oven more disappointing than 

before. 


Meanwhile another expedition had been made against Naini Tal. 

expeditions Ghulutti Haidar Khiin, with a largo force of all arms 
against Naiiii Tal are r mi . . 

renewed. • from Bareilly, was joined at Buheri by Fazl Hakk 

with the troops from Pilibhit. Advancing to the foot of the hills, they 
commenced their ascent at night, under tho guidance of a man who said that 
he had just escaped from an English prison, and would show them an un- 
defended path. But they had not climbed far before they were fired on by a 
picket, and thinking they had been led into an ambush they at once 
turned and fled ; most continued their flight to Bareilly, but a detachment 
under an officer named Habib-ullfih remained at Baheri. This detachment 
afterwards surprised the police station at Kdladungi, where the Mor&d^ad and 
Naini Tal road ascends the hills. Killing the police officer in charge, they des- 
patched his head to Bareilly, Annoyed at the scanty reward which attended 
this exploit, Habib-ullfih shortly afterwards quitted Bareilly for Lucknow, 
But before he left, in January, another distinguished refugee had arrived. 
Only two days after tho false announcement of rebel victories at Farukhabad, 
the rebel Nawab of that place made his ill-timed appearance. An exactly 
similar exposure took place towards tho close of the same month. A trooper 
brought news of the complete defeat, at Lucknow, of the British army ; and a 
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few days later letters arrived announcing that the rebel Nana Sahib was flying 
towards Bareilly.^ 

Feeling that disasters were thickening east, west, and south, Khfin 
Bah&dur made one last desperate effort for success on the north. The opening 
of February saw the whole of his available forces massed at Baheri, under 
Muhammad Ali, for an attack upon Naini Tal. The army had advanced north- 
wards as far as Charpura, when it was met by an English force and utterly 
routed, with the loss of (xoneral and Lieutenant- Groneral (February 3). A few 
rebels halted at Baheri, under Mahmdd Khan. The rest fled to Bareilly, where 
the viceroy received them with indignant reproaches. Worthless cowards,” he 
explained, ^^you take ten days to march from Bareilly to Charpura, but only 
one to return after seeing the English.” Fearing that the English might follow 
up their victory by an advance on Bareilly, he sent guns and men to join 
Mahmud Khan in entrenchments at Baheri. At the same time a force of all 
arms uij^ler Fazl Ilakk was marched through Pilibhit to Barmdeo, to resist a 
rumoured British advance from Almora. 


The rebel chief felt indeed that the clay of aggression was past, and that 
^ * r future ho must his efforts to resistance, 

is^discarred'for^one Yet as a forlorn hope ho *spatched an envoy with gifts to 
oi defence. Maharajas of Patiala and Kashmir, urging them, for the 

sako of their Sikh religion, to help him against the infidels (6th February). 
What became of the envoy Avill never,* perhaps, bo known. But his despatch 
clearly shows that Khdu Bahddur despaired of converting into valour the 
religious zeal of his own Hindus and Muslims. 

On the 25th of the following month Nana Sdhib arrived. But the rebellion 
in Bareilly had from the first assumed a Muhammadan character, and he found 
himself in a false position. Disgusted at the failure of his attempts to suppress 
cow-butehcry in the city, and frightened at the rapid approach on all sides of 
the British forces, he resolved to desert at the earliest opportunity. When the 
English Oommander-in-Chief arrived at Jaldlabad,^ the N&aa obtained leave to 
march the forces out to oppose him at Fari Ipur. But ouoe arrived at Faridpur, 
the cowardly Hindu fled, by way of Bisalpur, into Oudh. The next refugees 
were Muslims from the east and west. After the fall of Lucknow (March 15 j 
Prince Firoz Shah, who had passed through Bareilly on his way to that city, 
returned with about a thousand followers. He lingered but a few days in 
Bareilly, passing on into the Morddabad district. In the middle of April the 
rebel Nawdb of Najibabad reached Bareilly on his flight from Bijnor. 

iTh© had auitted Cawnpore on the 17th July, 1857. Since then, apparently, he had 
been wandering in Oudh. Uu Shabjahanpur. Commander-iu-Chief was Sir Coliu Qamp- 


been wandering in Oudh. 
bell, afterwards Lord Clyde. 
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With the close of that month it was clear that no hope was left. British 

Defeat of the rebels wore advancing through the adjoining districts of 

at the Nakstift bridge, Sbahjahdnpur, Mor&dabad, and Bndaun. The rebel admin- 
MajStb, 1868* ' • * • 

istration was at its wit’s end. It was at first determined 
to throw entrenchments across the roads converging from those districts on 
Bareilly.^ Forces were sent out and a few defensive works raised. But the 
idea was soon abandoned ; and while no measures were taken to strenofthen 
that city, it was resolved to make the final stand at Bareilly. On the 30th 
April the British columns of Moradabad and Budaun gained decisive victories 
at Bisauli and Kakriila respectively. The latter force afterwards joined the 
column of the Commauder-in-Giiiof, and with it entered this district from 
Shdhjahanpur. Sir Colin Campbell reached the banks of the Nakatia near 
Bareilly on the 5th of May, and easily routed the rabble that Khdn Bahdidar 
had sent to defend the bridge. That same evening the late viceroy fled the city 
which for nearly a year ho had misruled. Accompanied by the Njjibabad 
Nawdb, ho reached Pilibhit, and thence made good his escape into Oudh. On 
the restoration of British order in that provinc e, he fled to Nepal ; but, being 
surrendered by the Nopdlese in^^dO, was hanged in front of the Kotwdli at 
Bareilly before an immense crowd of scowling Muslims. 

A few of his followers remained at Bareilly, to be defeated on the 6th 

rSOabaT 0 * 0 1 n ' Moradabad column. On the 7th, British 

May 6th. ’ authority was restored in the city, and thence made itself 

felt throughout the district. Resistance was at an end. Following the exam- 
ple of rebels less bold than himself, Mdhmud Khdn quitted his post at Baheri 
and fled into Oudh. Thus ended in Bareilly the rebellion of 1857-58. To the 
historical observer the most curious symptom of its feverish course was the 
ab|enoe of administrative talent and organising power. Revolutions, elsewhere 
so fertile in the obtrusion of able men, here served merely to emphasize secta- 


rian prejudices and local jealousies. 

Daring the twenty years suooeeding the. great rebellion the history of 
Biota of 1871 Bareilly has been richer than that of most neighbouring dis- 
tricts. The scarcity or famine of 1860-61 was succeeded in 


1869 by a similar calamity and the peace of the two principal towns was in 1871 
At Bareilly. disturbed by riots exactly similar in their origin to thatof 1837. 

A cycle of 34 years had again brought round the coincidence 

of Ramnauami and Muharram. The former fell on the 30th March, 1871, or the 
8th of the Muhammadan month named after the latter. At Bareilly the Rliio. 
nauami is observed by conveying an idol of Rdma to a grove on the outskirts of ihQ 

I Supra pp. 663<64, * 
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city, where the image is washed, adorned with flowers, and, after ceremonial per- 
fromanoes, carried back to its temple. For the progress of this idol the Magis- 
trate* had laid down a route which should avoid both the crowded thoroughfares 
and the course of the Muslim processionists.® The triumph was accompanied by 
about 400 police and several of the district officers. But the event showed 
that many of the Muslims had resolved at all costs to interrupt the Hindu 
festival and to plunder the Hindu citizens. On his way homo from the 
sacred grove, about sunset, the prior (mahant) who had conducted the ceremonies 
was beset and murdered by members of the rival fiiith. Another Hindu lost his 
life when the procession, on its return journey, repulsed an attack of Muham- 
madans. Foiled in their attempt to disturb the Hindu observances, the 
Muslims broke up into parties and fell back on the city, intent on rapine and 
blodflsbod. Plundering began at once in many of the diflPerent quarters. 
The Magistrate sent parties of police to patrol all places from which disturb- 
ances were reported. Ho also called out the military ; but by midnight, when 
these arrived at the.principal police-station, all was quiet. In the morning a few 
of the ill-disposed attempted to make head again, but were at once dispersed. 
It was not till the day advanced that the extent of the disturbances become fully 
known. Seven persons were reported killed and 158 wounded. Among the 
former was an ascetic who had conducted the ceremonies at another Hindu 
festival, and was now brutally murdered in his own garden-house. 

At Pilibhit the relative position of the Hindu temple and the principal 
and Pilibhit thoroughfare ® forbade precautionary arrangements such as those 
enforced at Bareilly. The residenf Joint- Magistrate^ simply ordered that 
the Hindu procession should start at 2 P.M., before which the Musalm^ns 
must complete their usual parade.® The day in fact was to be halved between 
Hindus and Muhammadans, the latter taking the earlier and larger share. ^ 

The Muhammadans, however, delayed their precession until too late, arid 
it was altogether forbidden. They then lingered about the principal thorough- 
fare, hoping to attack the Hindu procession as it came from the temple. In 
this they were not disappointed. Despite their police escort, the Hindds were 
driven back on that temple. A scene of great confusion followed. Both the 
Magistrate and police officer were struck, while several Hindu shops were 
plundered and burnt. After sareral vain attempts to disperse the mob, the 
Magistrate ordered a file of four policemen to fire. Six rioters were wounded, 

> Mr. Elliot Colrin. * A Governmeut order passed in January of the preceding year 

had forbidden religions processions through the main street of Bareilly, and directed that 
such ptocessious should he confined to the nearest ro-id, right or left, outside the town. 
» Drommondganj. * Mr. B. White. ' The local custom is to parade a Mu- 

hammadan flog for nine ont of the ten days of the Mnharram ; and on the tenth to carry out 
and bniy tEimodels of Hasan’s <• nd Husain’s tombs. 
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and the mob melted away without awaiting a second volley. A certain amount 
of disturbance continued until afternoon next day, when the arrival of somo 
cavalry from Bareilly completely quieted the town. In the course of the riot 
one person had been killed and 26 persons wounded. 

Special inquiries were at once ordered by Government, with the result 

^ „ of showing that these outbreaks were clearly premeditated.^ 

Emcutc la the Jail. , • ‘ 

A Judge of the High Court hold an extraordinary original 

criminal sessions at Bareilly, sentencing 5 rioters to death and 8 to transporta- 
tion for life. Some of those sentenced to transportation were afterwards the 
ringleaders in a serious aneute within the jail. The Superintendent had 
issued a most injudicious order, directing that the sacred thread should bo 
removed from such Hindu prisoners as wore it.- Tin's induced the Hindus to 
make common cause with the Muslims; and together they succeeded in 
breaking out of the barracks. But before they could scale or otherwise pass 
the mala wall they were overtaken by watchmen and armed police. A conflict 
ensued, the prisoners defending themselves with staves torn from the looms. 
After three volleys from the police the outbreak was quelled. The casualties 
amongst the prisoners were 7 killed and 31 wounded. 

Tho motnorablo facts of the past few years have been the completion of 
the current land assessment, 1872 ; the opening of the Oudh and llohilkliand 
Railway, 1873; the Prince of Wales’ visit, 1876; and tho famine of 1877-78. 
Better communications may perhaps tend to avert a recurrence of such calami- 
ties as that last named, and it is hoped that the next event of note may be the 
opening of a light railway to Pilibhit. 

^ These inquiries were conducted bj the late Mr. F. O, Majne, C.B., Commissioner of Allah- 
abad, and Mr. C. P. Carmichael, then Inspector-General of Police, ^ The sacred 

thread or zonariiim is a sa.sh of thin strings knotted together and ’worn, like the sash of a 
commissioned officer, from the left shoulder to the right side of the waist. 
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if. 

Fatehganj West 


... 760 

Shergarh ... 

... 

iK 

Gain! 

* . • 

... 761 

Sherpur Kaldn 


ib. 

Gw&la Prasiddh 


... i^h. 

Shishgarh ... 


842 

Hafizganj 


762 

Shiupuri ... 

... 

ib. 

Haldi Kalaa ... 

III 

... ih. 

Sirsawan pargana 

• • • 

843 

ilardispur . ... 


... ih- 

Tisuu... ... 

... 

847 

Jah&nabad 

... 

762 





^The following list contains all tahsils, parganas, tabsil or pargana capitals, 
house^tax, towns, villages with over 3,OJU inhabitants, sites of police-stations or ; 

and places of historical or antiquarian interest. It therefore adds or omits many Tillg||i|p 
mentioned in the now somewhat obaulete Gazetteer of Thornton. Most of Thornton'a vlR^ 
leges, indeed, possessed no other claim to notice except that they stood beside roads, ^ndi 
could supply the weary occupant of the old staging-carriage with coarse food or waters 
To retnemer the existence of such places as Khalilpnr (KuUelpnr), Labera (Labeira), Mahop, 
V pr Meori irlluld now-a-days tax the memory of even the district officer* 

89 , 
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Ahichhatra— See Rawtkaoar. 

^MARIA, a Tillage in the Jabanabad parganah of the Pilibhft talisil, lies 
near the left bank of the Apsara river, 36 miles from Bareilly. It has a Srd 
class pl)lice-station and district post-office, but contained in 1872 only 1,542 
inhabitants. ’ 


Aonla,^ the capital of the parganah and talisil so called, stands on the 
metalled Biidaun road, ahont tsvo miles south of the railway-station which bears 
its name. Its distance from Bareilly is 17 miles. The population in 1872 
numbered 11,153 souls, distributed at the rate of about 87 to the acre. 

The town stands on a well- wooded site, raised in places above the 

level of the surrounding country. Around it are orchards 
Site and appearance. i i i ^ 

and sandy lanes hedged with tall grass ; and near 

it, on the east, flows the artificial Nawab’s river. It is divided into four dis- 
jointed portions, called respectively Kila, or the fort ; Paka Katra, or the 
brick -built market ; Kacha Katra, or tlic one of mud ; and sar&i, or the 
hostelry. These arc in fact separate villages, the intervals between them 
being filled with shady graveyards or th(3 precincts of decaying mosques. 
Aonla is indeed a city of tombs, relics of the time when it was the capital of 
Kobilkhaud and the court of a powerful ruler. Its inhabitants boast it to possess 
1,700 mosques and 17,000 w^clls. The latter number mast always havo been a 
vast exaggeration ; but to judge from existing remains tho former may have 
been based on fact. Tho first objects that attract tho attention on quitting the 
railway-station arc the mouldering tomb and rained palace of one Suyyid Ahrnad_ 
a cavalier of fortuuo under Hdfiz Uahinat.^ Tho next arc tho numeroiu 
shrines of the town itself, as they rise above tho trees in the distance. 

In Kila, Ganj, or Aonla Klias are centred most of the principal buildings, 

. R derives its name from the small castlo, still standing, in 
Kila or Aonla khas. , . , i i ..... , . ‘ rr,, . 

w'hich tho uohilla chieftains hold their court. Tins con- 


■ sists of two yards, entered from the street by a plain and miimposing 

.gateway. Along the inner walls of tho yards aro ranged various brick 

buildings whose dilapidation is more conspicuous than their size. In the 

outer court, against tho wall which divides it from the inner, stands the 

diVidn-Jchdna^ or hall of audience — an open pillared structure which may once 

have had some claim to beauty. In the inner arc some buildings used until 

a fe^ years back for the accommodation of tahsili and police-station. Almost 

#^^3ite the gateway of tho castle stands the mosque of the paymaster 

I * From notes taken by the compiler during a personal visit to Aonal. * This Sayyid 

^ Ahmad was a man of sanctity as well as valour. The informs that he was 

caikd “ shabji MivAn,” and employed by iiahmat in the negotiations preceding the battle 
ol Dauurl, Supra p. 108 . T 
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Sarddr Kh&ii, wli(ydicJ in 1772 * But the most conspicuous sopulchrC in this 
part of the town is a lofty three-domed mosque, which, as preser^ng the 
remains of some chieftain’s wife, is known as the Begam’s. The graceful propof- 
tions of another tomb in this quarter, the Baraburji, or twelve-domed. mosquo 
of the steward Fateh Khun, are insuilicient to atone for its shabbiness and j 
want of size. The two principal streets contain some respectable buildings, and 
show in their now masonry structures signs of roturning prosperity. Tho 
largest house, or rather collection of liouses, is the palace of Hakim Saadat Alu 
After filling a subordinate position under the Magistrate-Collector of Budann, 
this gentleman attained liigli office under the Nawab of Kampur; and his^ 
success in routing tlie rebels at lalaninagar has been inontioncd above.' Since - 
his death his family has rai)idly decayed. 

Paka Katra is a densely crowded village surrounded by a grand old brick; 

wall, whicli almost entitles it to be called a fort. From the 
wall, wliieli is now somewhat ruinous, tho place probably 
derives its epithet of poAu. It has a good many small houses of both baked 
and unbaked brick, but mud is as usual the prevailing material. Over those 
small houses in the midst of the Katra towers tlio lofty residence of one 
Ajudhya Prashad Brahman. 


Just south of Paka Katra, in a high-walled enclosuro of many adres, lies* 
the tomb of tho chief who wrested Rohilkhand from the 
Tomb of Ali Mu- dominion of the Dehli emperors. The mausoleum of Ali 

UilQliUtlu. 

Muhammad is raised on a high jdinth, ascended by a 
of about a dozen stops. A huge tamarind throws its arm across the stair, as if- 
to forbid approach. The tomb itself is a largo square building surmounted iri 
tho centre by a dome and at the corners by octagonal cupolas. On each wall, 
between the cupolas, rise two squaro-sliafted minarets. Tho interior consists 
of the square dark chamber beneath the dome and its surrounding cloister. Ou«| 
the walls of the former, wliieli contains the groove of the chief, are inscribed 
several hardly ai)pro[)riiitc texts from the Kuran. On those of the latter majr - 
be observed the eliarcoalod signatures of several Britisli and native travellers.* 
The name of Smith has been justly distii^guishcd in many fields ; but that is na^ 


reason why it should obtrude itself on tho walls which shelter tho deparWfe 
great of other ftimilies. The tomb offers no exception, as regards material, 
the general rule in this part of the country. It is of brick plastered with.<|||^ 
nam. Interest in an ancestral monuineiit will probably prevent thb 
of IWmpur from allowing the building to fall below its present fair stafe^Hs 


rqj)air. 
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other tombs* 


On the same plialh as, and on eiLlier side of, the greater mausoleum afiSF 
placed two other tombs. Over one of these is built a neat little 
mosque; the other, that of Ali Muhammad’s son SidullAh/ 
is enclosed only by a light masonry screen with domed alcoves at the corners. 
Tho surrounding enclosure, which is cultivated, contains many other tombs. But 
the richest collection of such monuments is grouped around a magnificent stair- 
sided tank which faces tho southern gate. Here, amid the tall grass beneath the 
trees, Rohilla chivalry must have been buried by the squadron. * 

Kacha Katra and Sarai are largo villages of the ordinary agricultural type, 
Kacha, Katra inhabitants living, like swallows, in mud-built sheds, 

and Sarai, modern public buildings of Aonia are the police- 

station (1st class), the tahsili, the tahsili school, the dispensary endowed by 
Hakim Saadat Ali, and the imperial post-office. A telograph-offico is attached 
to the railway-station. 

The Chaukidtiri Act (XX of 1856) is in force and in 1877-78 the house-tax 
thereby imposed, added to a balance (Rs. 33) from the preceding year, gave a 
total income of Rs. 2,195. Tho expenditure, which was chiefly on police and 
conservancy, amounted to Rs. 1,686. Tho number of houses was in the same 
year reckoned at Rs. 2,097, and of tin .so 981 were assessed with the ta.x, whose 
incidence was Rs. 2-2-4 per house assessed, and Ro. 0-3-0 per head of popula- 
tion. The local trade is slight, but has increased vsiiice the railway made Aonia 
the nearest station to Budaun. A metalled road now connects the former with 
the latter, and through the latter with other large cities across the Ganges. 

Tho name of Aonia is in all probability deprived from the half-sacred tree 
so {Emhlicanugrohalans^ PhyllanfJixis emhlica). That 
History. name is first mentioned about 1380 A. D.,^ when tho 

surrounding country became a royal forest. The forest is again referred to 
in 1418, when the Katehriyas, who then occupied I he town and neighbourhood, 
were forced to seek its refuge. In the reign of Akbar (1556-1605) Aonia was 
considered of sufficient importance to be created capital of the parganah 
which still bears its name. It contiiiuod to bo held by Katehriyas until 
about 1730, when the assassination of its chief, Diija Singh, was procured 
by Ali Muhammad. Ali shortly afterwards made the town his residence ; and 
its most prosperous ora perhaps began with, his return from exile in 1748. For 
^ore than a quarter of a century Aonia remained the site of the Rohilla court; 
and here, as already shown, are buried most of the great Rohilla chiefs. Some 
surprise must undoubtedly be felt that the relics of this period are not more 
‘ nvaguiticont. Aonia would have been afar finer city if for every half, dozeu 
r ^ He died in " Supra 97. 
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mosques of brick one of stone had been built. But stone was expensive, and 
the Rohilla commonwealth was too poor to afford it. 

After Ali Muhammad’s death Aonla fell to the portion of his sons AbduIlAh 
and Murtaza. They however fought in the streets, and the city was plundered. 
An arrangement was at once (1751) made which transferred its possession to the 
paymaster Sardnr Khan. The death of Sardar in 1772 was the signal for^ 
another distiirb«anco. But the elder of Iiis sons, Alimad, at length succeeded in 
defeating the younger and retaining possession of tho town. The short cam- 
paign of 1774 greatly enlivened Aonla. It was occupied first b}" thoadvancing 
Rohilla army, next by defcateil Rohilla fugitives, and lastly by the victorious 
English and Oudh forces. Under the rule ofOudh (1 771-lSOl) Aonla sank” 
into insignificance. But in 1813, after tho introduction of British rnlp, wo find 
it the head-quarters of a tahsil, and this position it has over since retained. 

Aonla, a tabsil of tho Bareilly district, with lioad(|uartors at tho town 
just described, is bounded on tlio north-castby tho Karor and Mirganj tahsils ; 
on the norlli-wcst by Rainpur state ; on the south-west and south by tho 
Budaim district; and on tho oast by the Faridpnr tahsil. It occupies, in fact, 
tlio south-western corner of tho district, and has, according to tlio latest official 
statement,^ a total area of 308 square miles and 155 acres. Its total population 
by the census of 1872 was 190,231) souls ; and its total land-revenue is 
Rs. 2,43,530. A detailed account of tho tahsil will he found in the articles on 
its four parganahs, Aonla, Balia, Sanriia, and Sahauli (South). 

The system of irrigation from its ])rincipal river is, however, a siil)joct 
Irrigatiou from the common to tho whole tahsil. And tho following remarks on 
the water-supply of the Aril, in parganahs Aonla, Saneha, 

and Saranli, will find appropriate quotation hero: — 

“ la tho Bareilly district,” writes Mr. K Stack, ‘‘its coarse lies entirely in the Aonla tahsH. 
The firit dam on the river is in the Binlann village of Maaihnngar. Some three miles further 
down there is another dam, in the Bareilly village of Oalinpiir, or lali nnagar Dalippur, a vil- 
lage of pargana SarauH. Both these dams are small earthen struclnres, costing some Us. 40 
each. They arc usually not made till January, an<l they furnish water for the early rice. So 
far the Aril fl«»ws in a deep valley, and its bed is narrow and tortuous, while tho rapid slope 
upwards on either side prevents extensive irrigation. Some live miles below Dalippur is thS 
first large dam, that of Hampura-Dcokola. In these five miles tlic Aril valley gradually 
widens, and the river bed takes wider sweeps and gains greatly in volume of water ; so thal^ 
by the time B/irapara-Deokola is reached, there is considerable pcope for irrigation canals. 
Five miles below Bampura-Deokola is the large dam of Atarchendi. By this time the AriL 
has grown to a large deep river, flowing through a level country, and connected witH all 
estensive system of channels and tributaries, partly ii.'iiural, partly artiflcial. Five mites bb- " 
low Atarchendi is the small dam of Kudha. In this interval tho Aril almost loses its chariioii^,,^ 

' iefofarivcr and becomes an ordinary W'lM, dry in the hot season and containing but littl# ' 
*^orlh- Western Troviuccs Governoieut Circular No. 70A., dated 4th July, 1878, i 



water in the winter. The bed is nam>w an 1 fery tortuous, but leas marked by ravines tbirti’^ 
in the upper course of the river from the Budaun frontier to Bampura-Deokola, while the^ 
surrounding country is level aiid the rtver valley imperfectly defined. A couple of mile%;be- 
low Kudha the river passes into Budaun agiin. Thus it will be seen that the Aril is dammed 
in four places in this district, tnr., (i) Dalippur, (2) R&mpura*Dcokola, (3) Aiarchendi, and 
(4) Kudha. The first and fourth of these, t. e., the highest dam and the lowest, where the 
river enters and where it leaves the district, may bo left out of consideration for the present* 
The other two dams must be treated together as belonging to one system of irrigation. 

*'At Deokola the Aril receives an affluent, the Pairija. This river rises in the north-western 
corner ol the Aonla tahsil. It has a course of about twelve miles. At Blumlaur, some four 
miles above Deokola, it is dammed, and affords water to two or three villages. The combined 
stream of the Pairiya and the Aril flows about half a mile before it is stopped by the lidmpura* 
Deokola dam. This dam holds up a very large area of water, filling the Khangaw^a jhil^ as well 
as the lowlands on either sido of the river. The fall on the other side of the dam is very great. 
As one approaches the dam from the lower course of the river, the water has all the appear- 
ance of a great lake raised above the level of the surrounding country. The dam lies east and 
west, n&mpura being at the eastern, and Deokola at the western extremity. The escape chan- 
nel which gives water to the river below used to be at the Deokola end, but is now at the* 
lUmpura end. It has a rapid fall, and cannot continue to bo used for many years longer. 

** Between Bampura-Deokola and Atarchendi the Aril receives an affluent called the 
Katra, near the village of M&npur. This river, or rather drainage channel, has its beginning 
a few miles farther north. Its own volume of water is inconsiderable. At Girandnagar 
(called Mazra on the survey map), two miles above Munjiur, the Ratra is dammed, but not so as 
to raise the water to the level of the fields. Half a mile below Manpur the Aril is crossed by 
the bridge on the Bareilly and Aonla road. Prom this point to the Atarchendi dam the river 
is a very flue stream, broad and deep, with beautifully clear water. This year 0^78-79) its 
depth at the bridge was 13 feet, and it deepens all the way to the dam. 

“ Under the village of Darwapur, three-quarters of a mile above Atarchendi, a stream 
called the Pairiya, but which has no connection with the Pairiya mentioned above, and which 
is in fact a largo drainage channel parallel to and west of the Aril, approaches so close to the 
Aril that it has been used for many years past as an outlet for the flood water of the Atar- 
oliendi dam in the rains. To prevent a similar escape of water in the winter aod hot season^ 
a dam is thrown across the mouth of the discharge channel, which by constant use has become 
almost as broad as the Aril itself. This Pairiya runs westward about half a mile, when it turns 
south, and is dammed at Sundlia, about five miles south-west of Atarchendi. As fur the 
Aril itself, the Atarchendi dam stops all the water, and the river below is perfectly dry. If 
there i^ water to spare, a little is let out and finds its way to Kudha. There is a small dam at 
Kirpia, not quite half way. 

** The distribution of water from tho Aril is managed as follows. By the Kfimpura- 
Deokol a dam enough water is held up to admit of irrigation by baaket-lifCa as far up the^ 
river as Mau, where the Aril is crossed by the old Naw&bi bridge, on the road from Aonla tOh 
B&ranagar, and no doubt also for somo distance above this. About a mile below M au a deep* 
nafa runs back from tbe river to the south, which is filled with water as far as thd village 
Ajndiila, and serves as an irrigation reservoir. The first free irrigation obanhei 
bsskeUlift) is in Deokola, above the dam. Between Rainpura and Khangaw&rr there 
another, which joins the Kuli nala. This n ala also gets filled from the backwater held 
"by the Atarclicnai dam. It is a drainage chauiiol running north and south, between 
Aril and th^ Ratra, and, though for the moat part lost ividhLik juugal, helps to walet' 4 i ^ 
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Tillages in this intermediate region. Another nlila runs southward!? from Deokola, 
Above the dam, towards Turkunia, Thus the Tillages watered wholly ot in part from tho 


Rlm^ura-Oeokola dam and the channels conneoted wRh 1^ may be enumerated as below :'<• 


J . RUmpura. 

5. Deokola. 

3. Khangawan Sliyam. 

4. Kadauna. 

6. Ajudhin. 

6. Champatpur. 

7. Mau. 


8. 

9. 

10. 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14 . 


Rarakhera. 

Furanpur. 

Anandpiir. 

R&ranngar. 

Bfljhern. 

Hahgawan. 

Gir.andnngar. 


" Tho irrigation system of tho Atarchendi dam is much more extensive. It begins with 
the Katra, which is really in the lower part of its course n backwater of tho Aril. Thwvillagea* 
along the Katra and the Aril get their water direct from both rivers. Proceeding down tho 


Aril after its junction with the Katra, the first large irrigation channel is that which runs 
from the Lohari bridge along the north-western border of the Aoiila road, and subsequently 
crosses under the road and continues its south-wc.stcrly course till it joins a channel leading to> 
Bilaurl, through several other villages. About thrcc*quartcrs of a mile below tho Lohari bridge 
a wide and deep nala runs back from the Aril eastwards, and subsequently breaks into three 
channels — one running south-east towards Nisoi, .another eastwards towards Ismailpur, and tho 
third and largest turning northwards and crossing under the Aonia road three-quarters of a 
mile north-east of the Lohari bridge. This nala, whore it leaves the Aril, is called the Manau* 


na Khaz&na. About a mile further down tho Aril is crossed by the railway bridge. Along tho 
southern side of the railway is a water-course made to protect the embankment. It is tho 


common * chaugnza’ of the country. This water-course carries water eastwards as far as a 


drainage channel called the Khalusi nudi, which should give water to Qudauli and the adjacent 
villages, Final'y, there is a channel on the left bank of tho river near the dam, and two on the 


right bank. These give water to Atarchendi and Sadullaligauj. The villages watered wholly 


or in pare arc as follows 

1. Kh.ajur Dandi 

2. Ghunsl 

3. R&hgawan 

4. Sh&dinagar 

5. Minpur 

6. Lohftri 

7. Barwapur 
B. Dhakaura 

9. Atarchendi 

10, Phulasi 

11. Paiga 
142. Bhimpur 

13. Bahjuia 

14. Chakarpur 

15. BihtaChauhan 

1 6. Karaaria X)4ndi 

17. Bilauri 

18. Maraura 

19. lsm4flpur 
28, Amrauli. 

21.- Nohora Uasanpur 
99. Nurpur Buzurg 

H. Jalilgan] 

98* Rawiuagar 
97« Bthta Buzorg 
»S8, Sadntlfthganj 


... Along the banks of the Katra or the Aril. 


.J 

I 

. I By the channel which sets off at the Lohari 

* hr id ire. 



•'1 
... , 


.By thcManauna Khuzauaand tho railway WAtcr- 
... ; course. 





30. Gttdauli 

31. Muhammadganj 

32. Kutia 

3% Hasalopor 

34. Chingc 

35. Bhindaura 
39* Kirpla 

87. Malgawan 
.35. Jagmanpur 


..O 



I 

} By the Khalasi nadi and its connected channele. 



..J 


all these villages were Avatcred this year. The last year when the system was 
in good working order was 128.3 fasli (187&-75A.D ) In that year the lands of 32 villages w*ete 


leateredt^mprising a total area of Government bigbas 6,900. 

** Such being the nature and extent of the Aril irrigation system, the objections to its 
present state fall under two maiu heads, (i) the uncertainty of the water-supply, and ( 2 ) 
the wastefulness of distribution. 

> ‘• (I) The Kampura-Dcokola dam has been regularly made year by year. But the 
Atarohendi dam has not been made properly since 1283 fasli ; and even in that year the supply 
of water was not nt all equal to what it should be. As e?c plained above, therb are two dams 
in Atarohendi— one to hold the Aril up, and one to prevent the Aril from backing down into 
the Pairiya. These dams are made by the zamindars of Atarchendi, a community of Th&kurs 
who have multiplied on what was once a fine estate until they have for the greater part sunk 
into indigents. According to the wdjibuiarz, it is their business to build the two dams, 
and they are allowed to recover water-rates at two per cent, on the revenue of 44 villages 
watered. This provision has, however, for many years remained practically a dead letter. 
The coat of the two dams is about Rs. 360. They are both built of earth with straw mixed to 
hold it. 


**The dam on the Aril proper is supposed to last for a term of 3 ^ear.s ; while that across the 
m^uth of the Pairiya should be broken every rainy season, so as to afford relief to the flood 
water, and renewed immediately after the end of the rains, so as to catch a good supply for the 
winter and hot seasons. The Thakurs, however, have neither the means nor the public spirit to 
perform this duty cfllciently. Bfibu Girdhari Lai, of Bilauri, has recently obtained by purchaao 
the rights of some of these men in the dams, but without co-operation from the Atarchendi 
zamindars there is no certainty that he will be able to carry the work through year after year, 
la 1384 and 1385 fasli there was no dam at all, and great suffering and loss to the cultivators 
was the result. In 1266 fasli the dams were not built till November (1878), and the supply of 
water was insuSicicnt. 

** My diaries for December and November contain mention of the expedients which had to 
be employed in order to get a supply of water. Briefly, I had to go several times to ilampura* 
Deokola and cut the dam there at its eastern end. At last by January the Atarchendi dam 
was tolerably full, and a considerable area was under irrigation. But the water never reached 
the Khal&si nadi, and all the villages dependent on that nadi have been left dry; and aimilarlj 
with the group of villages dependent on the channel from the Lohari bridge. The rains of 
piesentyear (1879) will undoubtedly sweep away the dam on the Aril proper, as well as that on 
the month of the Pairiya, and the whole business will be to do again next year, with probably 
the saipe amount of trouble in catting the R^mpura-Deokola dam, and the same dangeTv It 
collision between the Thakurs of Rampura and those of Atarchendi. Besides, it is not bertl^i^ 
that the R5ropura-Deokola dam will always have water enough to spare. Thia haj^pened I 9 - 
be ^e case in the present year, and the villages dependent on that dam were ttt no way^fl^ 
iudieed. But in other circumstances it would obviously be uujusi to insUt upon thi 
without, water that the Atarchendi system might have it, * 
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* Another and very important point is the increasing difficulty of making a good dam* 
This applies both to tho H&mpura-Deokola and to the two Atarchendi damsp but especially to 
the two latter. Where the dam breaks, the flood water scoops a great hole in the bed, and next 
year’s dam has to be built cither higher or lower down the river. The Hampura-Dcokola dam 
has been gradually moving higher up, while both the AtnrOlicndi dams have been moying 
lower down. These chan((cs, besid cs throwing laud out of cultivation, conduce to the 
insecurity of tho darns, and discourage the zamliidars from attempting to rebuild tbem if 
they are casually broken by late showers, as was the case with tho Atarchendi dam of f28i 
fasli. 

“ Again, if the dam is a solid structure and lasts several years, there is a new difficulty 
in the shape of escape clianucla. The have always a tendency to bccomo tho main Btream 
in course of time. This has hapi^encd to one escape channel of the Kiimpura-Dcokola and to 
one of the Ataroliendi dam, while a second escape channel of the latter lias had lo be stopped 
to prevent a similar result, and, as above noted, the present new escape of tho ltIiixipura*Doo* 
kola dam cannot for the same reason continue to be used many years. 

••(2) The wastcfulnosB of diatribution is vc)*}' great. Below the Biunpura-Deokola dam, 
half a mile of water is wasted in Ailing uii the old escape channel above mentioned, which- 
is now a deep backwater, perfectly useless, iiTigating nothing. The Kiili imdl ia a similar back- 
water which serves only ns a useless absorbent. The systems of the Lohfiri bridge channel, 
the Manaima Khazana, and tlic IChaliisi nadi, are nil wasteful in the extreme. The water is 
supposed to And its wny from oue nala to another through a succession of shallow basins 
{dabri) ; and unless the river ia fuirly flooding its banks, these nalas and basins swallow up 
all the surplus before it reaches tho group of villages it is meant for. It has already been 
noted that this was what happened this your as regards the Lohari and Klialasi branches. Tho 
new railway water course whicli has taken the place of one of the old drainage lines affords 
a striking contrast to this wasteful system. It Ins carried water this year much further than 
would ever have been the case ace >r(ling to the old plan.' One of tho zamind/lrs of Giulaull 
wanted to make a new straight cut to his village this year, but was prevented by their 
opposition, and the consequeneo was that the village never got any water at all. In 
Atarchendi itself they like to see tlio streets flooded by way of ensuring a good supply of 
water.’’ 

Aonla, a parganah of the talisil ju.st mentioned, is bonnJed on tho north 
by parganah and tah.sil Mirr^anj, the frontier sometimes coinciding with the 
variable course of tlie Hamp;an;^a river ; on tlio west by par^anali Sarauli and 
tho Budaun district, boinpr in places divided from tho former by the Aril and 
Pairiya rivers ; on the south, a^ain by Budaun, from which it is severed for 
a short distance by the Nawab nadi; and on tlie cast by parganah Saneha, 
the Aril a^ain supplying, with its afUuont tho Katra, an occasional boundary. 
Its total area, according to the official statement last quoted, was 127 square 
miles and 618 acres, a measurement which is a few acres larger than that of 
the scientific revenue survey. Details of its population and revenue will be 
hereafter given. The parganah contains 268 maluUs or estates, distributed 
amongst"225 villages or mauzas* 

' The Atarchendi zamindara absolutely object to any interference with these old draitfage 
lines.. 

90 
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Like rH othor parganaha of the same tahsll^ Aoala may be roughly 

, divided into two portions — the khddir or Rdmganga flats in 
Physical features, it, i.i ^i 

the north, and the hangar or Uplands in the south and 

centre. The basin of the sluggish Aril, which crosses its area from iiorth-wost 

to soath*east, is too small to be treated as distinct from the rest of the uplands. 

The Aril is joined by the Pairiya near the western, and quitted by the Nawftb 

nadi near the eastern boundary. It receives also on its northern bank the Kuli 

and the Katra, two intermittent tributaries rising, when they rise at all, within 

the parganah itself. The name of Pairiya is applied not only to the stream 

properly so called, but to an old water-bearing bed of the Aril which quits the 

latter just north of the castled Atarchencli, to join at last the Naw^b nadi. 

The Nawab nadi was originally a canal dug by the Navv^b Ali Muhammad 

KhAn (17 30-49). It flow’s south and west, to rejoin the Aril on the south-eastern 

border. 

The Ramganga kh6dlr of Aonla occupies in fertility a place midway 
between that of the western Sarauli and eastern Saneha. The difference 
in elevation between it and bangar tracts is generally small ; indeed, the 
latter can show hollows lower than any in the Ramganga basin. The 
lowest recorded points are 528 feet above the sea at Mahtia DAndi and 
the deserted site of Daiipur; the highest is 779 feet at Mutlakpur or 
Gulargtton. The flatness of the upland landscape is relieved solely bj" 
low sandhills, or by the shallow ravines which fringe the banks of streams. 
The lowlands by the Ramganga are of course an unadulterated plain, chased 
only by beds which the ficklo river has deserted, to revisit in times of 
flood. But the scenery is not without its beauties. Sombre groves and 
green guava-orchards supply a verdure even wdien the crops have been out 
and summer has parched the land. There are sandy lanes hedged with tall 
pampas-grass, and in the south-eastern portion of the uplands wide patches 
of what M^as once an unbroken dhdk forest. But the briglit scarlet flowers 
of this tree are becoming yearly a rarer sight ; and the demands of tho 
fuel-eating railway may before long have deprived tho blue-bull of his last 
remaining cover. The last leopard was shot here in 1871. Bare or uncul- 
tivated patches are scarce. But it is said that on the great dsar plain, south of 
Isl&mabad and Sendha in the same tract, not a blade of grass will grow. On 
other waste plots marketable grasses are luxuriant enough, selling at good 
prices to tho lumberers of Aonla. Amongst such growths is the fri^rant 
gAnduv {Andropogon muricatnm)^ whoso root supplies tho khaskhas used iu 
making door-screens (tatii). 



AONLA farganah. 


The soils of this fertile parganah are as usual divided into loamy {dumaf)^ 
clayey {matthidr\ and sandy (hhur) moulds* occupying res- 
Inigation. poctively 54*0, 21*1, and 24*9 per cent, of tho cultivated 

area. Their productiveness is increased by a fair allowanco of irrigation* chiefly 
from rivers and wells. In the year of measuroments for the current settlement 
it was ascertained that 26'fl per cent of tho total area was actually watered. 
Or, deducting from the total area the Jc/iddir, which requires irrigation only 
in exceptional yt ars, we find that of tlie reminder 31*7 per cent, is watered, 
and 47*5 irrigable from existing sources. In the R:imga!v;Ya basin water is 
found within 8 or 9feot from the surface, and in tho upland within from 16 to 
26 feet. The system of irrigation from tho Aril was described in the last 
article. The wells of the uplands are worked with bullocks and loatUera 
buckets. 

The products of tlie parganah are as usual almost entirely agricultural, 
Products, markets, fimi important manufactures there are none. Tha 

communicationa. principal staples are, for the autumn harvest, bajra 

millet and rice, with a little cotton and indigo ; for tho spring harvest, wheat, 
barley, and chick-pea or gram. Indigo cultivation is extending, and several 
small factories have been started by natives since the rebellion of 1857. The 
rices grown are coarse in variety and inferior in outturn ; but about a quarter 
of the total area is dosdhi^ a term which here means land sown with spring 
crops after bearing rice in autumn. The average outturn of wheat per acre 
(l,079lt)3.j is much greater than that of Franco or Prussia, and slightly 
greater than that of Ireland in 1780. In one village (Katsfiri), indeed, 
the outturn was found to exceed tlio general average of England (1, 6801b.). 
A sale for the local produce is found at the chief towns or villages, Aonla, 
Gurgdon, SluupunV and Manauna, At tho two former w^eekly markets 
are held. But the communications of tho parganah are not such as to 
foster trade. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, with a st«ation at Aonla, 
passes through its centre ; and a metalled road connects tho station with 
Bodaun* But th^ unnietalled line from Bareilly which joins this road is tha 
only remaining highwa 3 % West of the Naw^b nadi are tho usual village tracks. 
But between that river and the Saueha border lies a most difficult country, 
imperfectly reclaimed from its primitive jungle, and intQrsected by a 
network of water-courses which during the rains renders traffic almost 
impossible. TheRamganga provides during the same season a temporary trada 
route. 

1 Shiupuri lien on the frontier of Sarauli, and in tho table of diitancoi at page 532 wag by 
an oversight entered ua part of that parganah. 
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In comparing the condition of the pargaiiah at the openings of the past 
♦SettJementBof land present revenue settlements, the report on the latter 

revenue, classifies the area as follows : — 


Area, 



IX.. 1833, 
settlement. 

Present 

measurements. 

Increase, 
per cent. 

Decrease, 
per cent. 

Total 

••• 


Acres. 

79,174 

Acres. 

6*2, 107 

87 


Barren 

«»s 


5,091 

9,767 

91*8 

••• 

Koveuue-free ... 


... 

6.7SO 

763 


8S*7 

f Old waste 

• « ft 

... 


15,560 

... 

64’6 

J New fallow 
Total ... j Cultivated 

• t* 


768 

461 

... 

40*0 


... 

32.289 

56,657 

720 


V Aasesaiihle 

ftft* 


67,258 

71,578 

62 

... 


The increase in barren area is duo merely to a difference in the system 
of classification. Wo learn from Mr. Conolly’s report, that at last settlement 
the surveyor’s account of land capable of cultivation included ffvovQBy roads, 
and all land which ho could not affirm to bo absolutely incapable of tillage. 
In this way much was included which was not properly culturable.” The 
increase in cultivation is real and encouraging. But as the railway now drains 
the parganah, a still larger advance under this head must be expected. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. S. M. Moens. His general 
TUe current set- method of assessment has been described above, ^ and wo 
tiement. mention only the special details which affected 

this parganah. He divided it for purposes of assessment into four circles — (1) 
the khfidir, (2) the 2nd class bangar, (3) the j&ngal, and (4) the 1st class bdngar. 
The first speaks for itself ; the Pairiya, the Aril, and the nawab Nadi formed 
a continuous river boundary between tho second and the fourth; and the third 
included 22 villages in the wooded south-eastern portion of tho uplands. The 
fourth circle was by far tho largest and highest. The relative fertility of these 
divisions may be seen from the rent-rates which Mr. Moens assumed for the 
various soils of each, thus 


Soil 


Uent-ratw 

ri$]l AORK IN 

OlRCnK. 



h^Khddir^ 

IL’^Bdngar^ 

class. 

2nd 

///.- 

Jdngal 

IV*--Bdngar^ Uf 
class. 


Ks. a. p. 

Be. a. 


Its. 

a. p. 

XU, 

a. p. 

X>iimat 

5 4 0 

3 10 

0 

2 

10 0 

a 

10 0 

Do. irrigated 

... 

4 8 

0 

3 

JO 0 

4 

13 0 

Mattij/dr 

4 0 0 

2 10 

0 

2 

0 0 

3 

0 0 

Do. irrigated 

««• 

3 0 

0 

8 

3 0 

4 

0 0 


8 0 0 

2 6 

0 

1 

9 6 

2 

8 0 

Do. irrigated 


3 4 

0 

2 

6 0 

8 

8 0 

Do. 2nd class* 

!»• 

M« 




1 

12 0 

Do. 2Dd class, irri- 


• a% 



•tt 

3 

0 0 

gated. 









^ Supra p. 612. * The first class bhAr was level, growing a spring crop one year 

and an autumn crop the next. The second class bhur was hummocky and irregular, growing 
usually a oeirse autumn crop alone.. 
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Kotwithstandiog that prices had since 1838 risen about 44 per cent, all 
round, thei® had been little increase in the rental rates actually paid.^ 
Applied to the taxable area, Mr. Moens’ assumed rates gave the parganah a 
total rental of Rs. 1,92,368;^ and deduced from this sum at 50 per cent., the 
demand would have reached Rs. 96,184. The figure actually proposed was 
Es. 93,530, or including the 10 per cent, ccss, Rs. 1,02,883. The results and 
incidence of the new assessment may bo thus compared with those of the old. 


Settlement. 

iKCIDKNCe FBR ACHK ON 

Total dkmaud, 

KXC'LUDIHQ CCSSISS. 

e 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area, j 

Total area. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial 

Final. 




Rs. a. ]) 

Us. a. p 

Rs. a p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Ks. a. p 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Former 

1 U 8 

1 2 11 

0 14 61 

0 U 6} 

0 12 & 

0 12 61 

60,554 

68,908 

rrescut 

... 

1 U 3} 

... 

1 7 6 

... 

1 4 u 

... 

98,530 

Increase 


0 U 4} 


0 8 9i 

1 

1 •" 

0 7 

■ 

20,689 


Though not yet sanctioned by Government, the new demand is provision- 
ally in force. A slight alteration has in 1878-79 reduced its figure to Rs. 92,769. 
Amongst the proprietors who pay this revenue, Rajpiits are more than 


Landholders and three times as numerous as any other caste. Amongst 
tenantry. their tenants Kisuns and brother-Rajputs predominate. 

The following table will, however, show how landlords and cultivators were at 
settlement found distributed between the various classes: — 


Landholders, 


R&jputs Mt 


Me 

827 

Shaikhs 



246 

KSyaths 


• •• 

933 

Brahmans 


• •• 

154 

Cowherds (Ahir) 



102 

Sayyids 



84 

Mahajant 


M# 

81 

PathSns 



50 

Other castes (less 

than 60 members 

each) 

... 

Me 

124 


Total 

a* • 

2,901 


* 


Kiflins 

Tenants, 


1,998 

RSjputs 


... 

1,780“ 

Murios 

••• ... 

... 

1,3S9 

Cbamars 

••• .*1 

... 

960 

Brahmans 


9M 

688 

Sweepers 

... ... 


436 

Shepherds 

••• 


987 

Kahara 



234 

Cowherds 

... ... 

... 

9U 

Carpenters 


... 

200 

Other castes (less than 200 members 
each) ... #.« 

... 


Total ... 9,637 


^ This is at striking a proof as any of the fact that this part of India rents are regulated 
hy custom rather than competition. • In 1872, the census reckoned the fium paid by 

tenants to landlords as rent and cesss* at Rs. l,69,f 15. This seems far too low. ^Though 

numerically inferior to the Kisdns, Rajput tenants hold most land. 
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BAR^CILLY. 


Speaking of tho Rajputs, Ahirs, Kisdris, Cluunara, and Murdos, Mr. Moens 
says: — The two farmer are lazy and turbulent, the throe latter, as usual, 
thoroughly good cultivators. The Abirs aro here, as elsewhere in Bareilly, 
notorious as a caste for being facile princeps ia lying, fraud, and ingratitude. 
There arc numerous proverbs on the.se points. They have all got a mental twist ; 
and I have long given up all hope of getting tho whole truth out of an Abir, 
even when it is his interest to tell it.’^ 


Tho number of joint proprietors was on some estates very large, and in 
two cases exesodod 109. Of the total area 7,G36 acres were returned as 
cultivated by the owners tlieinselv'es, and 77,099 acres by tenants with rights of 
occupancy. Tho average holding, including all classes of cultivators, ^vas 6*4 
acres. 


Alienations. 


During the term of the last settlement 28 percent, of the parganah per- 
manently changed hands. The details for transfers of all 
sorts are, by private sale, 14,5G6 acres, at Rs. 4-7-5 an acre-; 
by sale in execution of decree, 8,778 acres at Rs. 7-6-4 ; and by mortgage 7,440 
acres at Rs. 3-11-9. Mr. Moens attributes tho lowness of the prices partly lo 
the number and strength of the Rajput village communities. ^^No capitalist,” 
ho writes, “ would risk money in a share in a village with the knowledge that he 
w*ould have half a dozen suits to fight through the civil courts to get oven? 
nominal possession of his purchase, and tho subsequent certainty of an annual 
suit for even the small share of profits assigned to him in the village papers. 
As an instance of these difficulties we may note that the well-known Hakim 
Saddat All KbSn, an unusually strong, wealthy, and intelligent landholder, 
bought numerous shares in this parganah^ of which neither ho nor his succes- 
sors were ever able to obtain possession.” 

According to tho census of 1872 parganah Aonla contained 158 in- 
. habited villages, of which 53 had loss than 200 inhabitants; 

^ Go between 200 and 500 ; 26 between 500 and 1,000; 9 

between 1,000 and 2,000; 3 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and one between 3,000 
and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Aonla, 
with a population of 11,154. 

Tho total population in 1872 numbered 80,413 souls (37,522 females), 
giving 628 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
67,649 Hindus, of whom 31,414 were females, and 12,764 Musalmans, 
(6,108 females). Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 4,215 Brahmans, of whom 1,973 were 
females; 6,768 Rajputs, including 2,836 females ; and 2,598 Baniyas (1,253 
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Occupations. 


females); whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in ‘Uhe other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 54,068 souls (25,352 
females). The principal Braliman sub-divisions found in this parganah are 
the Gaur (427), Kanaujiya, and Saraswat. The cliief Rajput clans are the 
Obauh^n (2,936), Gaur (284), Katehriya (2,545), Jaiighara, Gautam, Uuthor, 
Shiubansi, Bais, Bargujar,' and fcJakarwar. The Banij^as belong to the Agarwdl 
(338), Barasaini, Chausaini, Dasa, Purbiya, and Gurwala subdivisions. The 
most numerous amongst the other castes are the Koli (1,207), Gadariya (2,096), 
Kayath (1,495), Kahar (4,365), Dhobi (1,255), Chamdr ( 9,924), Barhai (1,329), 
Ahir (3,164), Nai or Hajjam (1,151), Bhangi or Khakrob (1,500), Kisdn (11,695), 
and Kachhi (6,965). Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one 
thousand numbers are found in this parganah : — Mali, Lobar, Jat, Bharbhunja, 
Dakaut, Gosilin, Sondr, Teli, Kahvar, Nat, Clihipi, Patwa, Kiimhdr, Qujar, 
Bairdgi, Pusi, Kurmi, Blmt, Dhaiiuk, Khatik, Darzi, Ghosi, Ramaijm, Ohunn, 
and Ahar, The Mnsalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (10,103), Sayyids 
(456), Mughals (92), and Pathans (2,103) or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 
the same census. From these it appears that, of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 333 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 2,666 in domestic service, as per- 
sonal servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 834 in com- 
merce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the convey- 
ance of men, animals, or goods ; 15,901 in agricultural operations; 3,774 in 
industrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,396 persons 
returned as labourers, and 239 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,597 as landhol- 
ders, 47,053 as cultivators, and 30,763 as engaged in occupations unconnect- 
ed with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imper- 
fect, show 1,396 males as able to read and write out of a total male popula- 
iio^ numbering 42,891 souls. 

The general and fiscal histories of the parganah can be gathered from 
those of the district, already given. We hero deal only with 
the changes of Aoula, the administrative unit. In the Ain^i- 
Akbari (1596) it is entered as a mahdl of the Bad^dn government and 
Dehli province, with an area of about 71,688 acres and a rental of 
about 17,265 rupees. Under the succeeding government, that of the 
Itohillas (1748-74), the parganah became the favourite domain of All 


History, 
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Muhammad, and its changes of ownership were identical with those of its 
capital. During the rule of Oudh (1774-1801) we hear nothing of Aonla, 
except some casual mention by the traveller Tennant of its desolate condition* 
On its cession to the Company (1801) the parganah was included in the MorAd- 
abad district ; and at this time it was sometimes called Manauna, its collections 
being made at the suburb so named of its capital. In 1805-06 it was transferred 
from Moradabad to Bareilly, the district in which it has ever since remained. 
And after the last settlement of land-revenue 14 villages in the Rdmganga 
basin, including Ajaon itself, wore added to this parganah from that of 
Ajaon. 

Atarctiendi, a village beside the Aril, on the western frontier of parganah 
Aonla, lies 10^ miles south-west of Bareilly, and had in 1872 a population of 
1,108 inhabitants. From tho latter detail it will be seen that the place has little 
present importance. Its historical associations are in fiict its only claim to 
notice here. Guarded on one side by the Aril, and on the others by the dhdh 
forest which stretched from that river to near Aonla, it was in tho fourteenth 
century chosen as the site of a Katehriya stronghold. The spot once occupied 
by tho old Thikurgarh or Rajput’s fort is still shown. Tlio fort itself must 
have fellen to ruin beforo the time of the Rohillas, for SadulLih Khdn, the 
son of All Muhammad, founded hero a second castle. The remains of this 
briok-builfc fastness cover 13 J acres, its foundations and tho towers on its 
river-face being still distinctly traceable. A further relic of Sadullah exists 
in the village of Sadullahganj, on the opposite or Sanelia bank of tho river. 
The forest which once made Atarchendi defensible is fast disappearing, and 
even ceases to harbour gamo ; but a wild pig or two are occasionally shot by 
the Katehriyas who still hold tho village. The name of Atarchendi may perhaps 
show that the Aril hero flows in an old bed of the Ramganga. It is said to 
be derived from Ataria^ the remaining fragment of a village swept off by diluvion, 
and chendi^ equalling chhora liud, left. Atarchendi possesses a large irrigation 
dam on the Aril, and a good camping grove beside that river. 

Bahbri, a village of parganah Chaumahla, is the headquarters of the 
Baheri tahsil. It stands on tho metalled Naini Tal road, 31 miles north of 
Bareilly, and about one oast of tho Kichaha. Between that river and tho 
village intervenes the Baheri distributary of the Kichaha- Dhora canal, and 
about the same distance off on the opposite or eastern side flows the main lino 
of the canal itself. • « 

The population amounted in 1872 to 1,019 only. But Baheri hasatahsfli, 
a first-class police-station, a tahsili-school, an imperial post-olBce, a dispensaryj, 
a staging-bungalow, an inn for natives {sardi)^ and a market on Sundays, 
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Tuesdays, and Thursdays. There is little trade, but a considerable througli 
traffic. The village is mud built. Of its three wards, Bahori, Shaikhtipur, and 
Tanda, the last is, as its name shows, the lieadcjuartcrs of the BaujYiras, 

Baheui, a tahsfl of the Bareilly district, with court and treasury at the 
place just described, is bounded on the oast by talisil and subdivision Pilibhit ; 
on the north by the Tardi district ; on the west by tlic native state of Rumpur ; 
and on the south by tahsils Mirgauj, Karor, and Nawabgauj. It occupies, in 
fact, the noftli-wosteni corner of the district; and has, according to the official 
statement of 187tS, an area of 349 square miles and 373 acres. Its total popu- 
lation by the census of 1872 was • 197,393 souls; and its total land revenue 
is in 1878-79 lis. 3,31,832. A detailed account of this tahsil will bo found 
in the articles on its four parganahs, Cuaumaiila, Kauar, Riouha, and 
Sirs A WAN. 


Balaikhera or Balaiya-Pasiapur— See Jatianabad. 

Balia, a village near tlio right bank of the Rainganga, is remark- 
able only as giving its name to the parganah' in which it lies. Its distance 
from Bareilly is 13 miles, and its population amounts by tho census of 1872 to 
2,510 souls. It can boast only two or throe brick-built houses, but has a 
market twice weekly and an* elementary school. 

Balia, the most eastern pargana of tho Aonla tahsil, is bounded on tho 
east by pargana and tahsil Faridpur, and on the north-east by pargana 
and tahsil Karor, the boundary at times and places coinciding with the shifty 
course of the Rainganga river ; on the west by pargana Saneha of its own 
tahsil ; and on tho south liy tho Budaun district. Its total area according to' 
tho official statement of 1878 ^ was 37 square miles and 306 acres ; and acoord- 
iiig to tho earlier revenue survey^ some 3 square miles less. Details of its 
area and revenue will bo hereafter given. Tho pargana contains 81 mahiU or 
estates, distributed amongst 50 villages or mauzas. 

The physical features of Balia need not detain us long. The parganadics 
almost entirely in the flat alluvial plain of tho Rainganga ; 
rhypical features. upland or bdngar is a small patch in tho centro 

of the southern border. Tho height of this patch, as compared with that of tho 
lowlands, it is impossible to say. No elevations were taken thereon by the 
revenue survey ; but the highest and lowest observed points in tho pargana, 
569 and 523 feet respectively above tho sea, lie just outside its eastern border. 
The pargana is in fact as devoid of hills as it is of forests, lakes, and rivers. 
The Ritmganga is without it rather than of it, and the only natural reservoirs 

1 North-Western Provinces Government Circular No 90A., dated 4th July in that year. 
*Not to be confounded with the unskilled setllemeat survey, whose areas will be hereafter 
given. 







are pools in deserted beds of that river. A succession of such pools is furnished 
hy the Andhariya or blind water-course, which in the rainajibecomes a streanii 
flowing through the south-western corner of the pargana* But for purposes of 
irrigation rivers and lakes are hardly required. 

The khddir flats, the bulk of*the pargana, suffer rather from over-satu*’ 
ration than drought ; and when this is not the case, can be moistened from 
unbricked wells which tap water from 9 to 12 feet below the surface. On the 
edge of the Riimganga itself, where inundation is dreaded or the toil is poor, 
patches of tamarisk or tall grass may bo sighted ; but as both are saleable, 
such land is not to bo considered utterly barren. The soils are throughout the 
pargana of the usual description, loamy clayey (fndttiydt*)^ and sandy 

(bMr). The first is returned as occupying 55*2, the second 22*6, and the third 
22*2 per cent, of the cultivated area. The hangar patch in the south has a 
surface of almost pure clay, which; though productive, is difficult to work. 
Hence its villages are comparatively uninhabited. 

The pargana has no towns, and therefore no manufactures. Its only pro- 
ducts are agricultural. Bagra millet occupies about 3,600 
out of the 8,600 acres sown for the autumn, and wheat 
about 6,100 out of the 9,200 acres sown for the* spring harvest. The next 
pl^ipes are taken in autumn by rice and jndr millet, and in spring by chick-pea 
or gram. These products find a sale either in the local markets at Balia and 
other villages, or at Sadulljihganj, just over the border in Budaun.^ The 
communications are, however, limited to one metalled highway, the Budaun 
and Hdthras road. After crossing the Rdmganga this enters the pargana at 
Sard&rnagar, and spans its north-western corner. As it narrows to a point 
the same corner is traversed by the Oudh and Itohilkhand Railway, which, 
however, has no station in Balia. 

The following table shows the comparative areas of the pargana at the 
Settlements of land of F^st and present settlements, as given in 

. the report on . the latter ; — 


Economical features. 


revenue. 


Measurement. 

Unasaesaable* 

Aaaeasabie* 

Total. 

Barren, reve- 
nue-freet &c. 

Culturable 

waste. 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

Last settlement 
Current settlement, 

5,776 acres. 
3,529 „ 

3,482 acres. 
8,639 „ 

14,061 acres. 

I7.«e« ,, 

17,493 acres. 
30,583 „ 

33,368 acres. 
84,107 » 

Increase, or decrease, 

-2,858 

-803 

+3,805 

+ 8,092 

+ 839 








p. 188* 


















PAIiaANAH BAMA— liAHDLOIlD AND TENANT. 


The incr^se iij total area is explained by Alluvial gifts from the 
ganga. The decrilse in revenue-free and culturable waste is almost suffioient 
to account for the increase of cultivation according to the later measuremeat. 
15‘4 per cent, of the cultivated area is watered. 

The current assessment was effected by Mr. F. W. Porter, under the 
supervision of Mr* S. M* Moons. The general method of 
assessment, already described at page 612, it is useless to 
recapitulate, but special details affecting this pargana must be given.* Mr. 
Porter divided the pargana, according to its natural divisions already described,' 
into two circles of assessment, and for the various soils of each be assumed the 
following rental rates : — 


That DOW curreDt, 


Circle. 

Dumat or loam. 

Matiiydr or clay. 

Bhdr or sand. 


Per acre. 

Per acre. 

Per acre. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p» 

Rs. a. p. 

l,-^Khddir or R^mganpa basin... 

4 8 0 

3 8 3 

.3 4 0 

TL^Bdngar^ 2ndcla8S,iQ southern 
centre of pargana. 

4 0 0 

2 14 0 

8 10 0 


The application of these rates to the ascertained areas gave the pargana 
a total rental of Rs. 70,780.^ Deducted from this sum at 50 per cent., the ' 
demand would have reached Rs. 35,360. The figure actually proposed was 
Rs. 33,680,^or includiifg the 10 per cent, ccss, Rs. 37,048. The following 
table contra&ts the results and incidence of the new demand with ihoso of the 
old 


Settlement. 

Incidbncb pbb aobb 

Total dkuand, 

BBCLUDlMaOBSSBI. 

On assessabh area. 

On cuUivaUd area. 

On total area, j 

1 Initial. 

Final, 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final, 



Former ... 

Present ... 

Increaso ... 

m 


Rs. a. p. 

1 9 11 

... 

Bs. p. 

1 5 8 
9 0 1) 

Rs. a. p. 
0 16 9 

Bs. a* p. 

1 0 8 
18 8 

Bs. 1 
33^89 

see 

¥■ 

Bf. 

94,iOS 

88,680 


0 9 10 

•ea 

0 113 

•tt • 

0 8 5 

n 

19.648 


An increase of 51*8 per cent, was undoubtedly large, but the demand of 

the former settlement was extraordinarily light. Though not yet formally 

^The 1879 census estimates the sum paid h/ tenants to landlords aa rent and cesiei at' 
Bs. 58,980. This figure is far below the mark. 
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Landlord and tenant. 


Bdjpnts ••• 817 
Kfiyathfl ... 20 1 

Brahmaps • •• 147 

Banijaa ... 10 

Other castes (less 
than lu members 
each) ... 29 

Total 1,204 


sanctioned by Government, Mr. Porter’s assessment is provi^onally in force. 
A slight alteration has reduced it in 1878-79 to Rs. 32,324. ' 

Almost two-thirds of the landholders who pay this demand are, as will 
be seen from the marginal list, Rajputs. These belong 
chiefly to the Janghdra, Pramar, Eatlior, and Chauhdn 
tribes. The traditions of the Pramars assert that Akbar 
(1556-1603) granted their ancestor Mahipat a fief of seven 
villages in this pargana, then hold chiefly by Goblas, 
Katehriyas, and Jangbaras. In one of these villages, 
then called Kariaon, but now SarJdrnngar, Mahipat built 
a castle. The castle was stormed in the time of bis son 
Pratab Singh by the jealous clans just mentioned. Return- 
ing from Debli when ho heard of tlie disaster, Pratab 
defeated the intruders, and drove them to the forests at tho foot of the 
Himdlayas. He then built a new castle at Badri, the next village to Sarddr- 
nagar ; and until ousted by the Oudh Government his family retained their 
former possessions. Badri they still hold. A very largo proportion of the 
cultivating class is supplied by tho kinsmen of the Rajput and Brahman pro- 
prietors. To each plough was an average of 2 cultivators and 7*5 acres cul- 
tivation. 

Of tho whole pargana hut 5,636 acres changed owners during the 
term of the last settlement. Of this jy:oa 2,717 acres passed 
by private sale, at an average price of Rs, 11-4.-2 each; 
843 by mortgage at Rs. 10-2-0 each ; 1,747 by sale in execution of civil 
decree at Rs. 8-15-2 ; and 329 by other orders of civil courts at Rs, 9-3-Q. 
That there should have been no sales for arrears is a strong proof of the light- 
ness of assessment. TIio estates sold by decrees of civil courts were chiefly 
those of Brahmans and Kayaths, whose litigious character and bad manage- 
ment are hero notorious. Of the prices just quoted, those returned for private 
sales are likely to be least accurate. Such transfers were in most cases con- 
veyances from one member of a Rajput clau to another, the prices being mere- 
ly nominal. 

According to the census of 1872 pargana Balia contained 49 inhabit 
ted villages, of which 11 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
19 between 200 and 500 ; 15 between 500 and 1,000; 3 
between 1,000 and 2,000; and one between 2,000 and 3,000 ; the total popula- 
tion in 1872 nurnbored 23,950 souls (11,212 females), giving G47 to tho 
square milo. Classified according to religion, thcro wore 21,620 Hindus, of' 
• whom 10,133 were icmales ; 2,329 Musalindns, whom 1,080 amongst were 


Alienations. 


Population, 
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f^a]6S ; and one Christian. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 1,832 Brahmans, of whom 871 were 
females; 1,539 Bdjputs, including 655 females; and 968 Baniyas (474 
females); whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in the other 
castes of the census returns, which show a total of 17,281 souls (8,133 
females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this pargana are 
the Gaur, Kanaujiya, and Sdraswat. The chief Rdjput clans are the Chauhdn 
(460), Riithor (203), Janghara, Gaur, Katchriya, Qautam, Shiiibansi, Bais, 
Pramar or Ponwdr, Tomar, and Raikwir, The Baniyas belong to the Agarw&l, 
Mahdr, and Chausaini sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst the other 
castes are the Kabar (2,645), Chamar (2,511), Ahir (1,361), Kisan (2,130), 
and Kdchhi (2,703). Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one 
thousand members are found in this pargana ; — Koli, Mali, Loh&r, Gadariya, 
KSyath, Dhobi, Jdt, Barhai, Bharbbunja, Nai or Hajjam, Bhangi or Khdkrob, 
Dakaut, Gosain, Sondr, Toll, Kalwar, Nat, Patwa, Kumhar, Giijar, Bairdgi, 
Kurmi, Bhdt, Dhanuk, Khatik, Beklar, Darzi, and Jogi. The Musalnyjlns are 
distributed amongst Shaikhs (2,318), Sayyids (3), Muglials (4), and Pathdns 
(104), or entered as without distiuction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at tie 
same census. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations, adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 57 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 520 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c, ; 241 in commerce in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 5,047 in agricultural operations ; 1,098 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
ipmeral, and animal. There were 622 persons returned as labourers, and 108" 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago 
or sex, the same returns give 830 as landholders, 4,683 as cultivators, and 
8,437 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 244 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 12,737 souls. 

Since its first appearance about the middle of the last century thft terri- 
torial changes of pargana Balia have been few. In the 
time of Akbar it had been a part of Saneha ; but the Rohilr 
las (1748-74) attached it to what was left of Akbar’s parganah Bareli, thence- 
forward known as Karor. From Karor it was after the fourth British settlement 
of land-revenue (1814) transferred to Salimpur ; and when in 1824 the 
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remainder of Salfmpnr vras contributed towards the formation of the Sahasw&ii 
(Budaun) district, Balia remained in Bareli as a distinct pargana of the Aohtat 

tahsil. Such it has ever since remained. After the last settlement 19 of its 

• 

villages were transferred to Saneha, wliile four •were annexed from Salim pur. 

Bamroli or Bamrauli^ a large mud-built village of Bisalpur, stands at the 
end of a cross-country track which connects it with the capital of that pargana* 
Its distance south-east of Bisalpur is 11 ^ and east-south-east of Bareilly, 36 
miles. The population by the census of 1872 is 3,139 souls. 

Bamroli holds market twice weekly and possesses an elementary Govern- 
ment school. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 185G) is in force here; and during 
1877-78 the house-tax thereby imposed gave, with miscellaneous receipts and a 
balance (Rs. 35) from tho preceding year, a total income of Rs. 330. The ex- 
penditure, which consisted chiefly of police and conservancy charges, amounted 
to Rs. 294. In tho same year the town contained 455 houses, of which 301 were 
assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re. 0-15-8 per house assessed and 
Re, 0-%-6 per head of population. The chief commodity of the market is its 
sugar. V 

Baraur, a considerable village of pargana NawSbganj, stands on the 
right bank of the east Bahgiil river, 22 miles from Bareilly. Near it, on tho 
west, flows the Churaili riglit distributary of the Bahgiil irrigation canal. The 
population amounted in 1872 to 2,478, but the village contains few brick-built 
houses. It has a fourth-class police-station or outpost and an elementary school. 

Here, also, the house-tax under Act XX. of 1856 is in force. It iu 
1877-78 yielded, wdth miscellaneous receipts and a balance (Rs. 28) from 
the preceding year, a total income of Rs. 5,386. Tho expenditure, which was 
chiefly on police and public w'orks, amounted to Rs. 390. In tho same year 
•the village contained 301 houses, of which 243 were assessed wdth the tax, the 
incidence being Re. 1-7-7 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-4 per head of po- 
pulation. 

Bareilly, or more correctly Bareli, the capital of tho district so named 
and of Eohilkhand, is situated in north latitude 28® 22' 9," and east longi- 
tude 79® 26' 38", 312 miles by rail from Allahabad. Its population was 
92,208 in 1847, 111,332 in 1853, and 105,649 in 1865. The census of 
1872 gives its site an area of 1280 acres, with an average of 80 persons to 
tho acre. There were in the same year 102,982 inha*« 
m and population. whom 59,036 were Hind6s, 43,463 Musal- 

m&ns, and 483 members of tho Christian and other faiths.^ Distributing 

^ From notes taken by the compiler on a personal visit to Bareilly ; and others by Messrs* 
Stack, C.B., F. L. Feire, C.S., and Laksbnunar^yan Kayath, Honorary Magistrate. 
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the population amongst the rural and urban classes, the returns show 972 
landholders, 2,456 cultivators, and 99,554 persons pursuing occupations uncon- 
nected with agriculture. The number of houses iiccording to the same 
returns was 22,800, of which 6,800 were built with skilled labour,” i,^., of 
masonry, and 15,900 of mud. Of the former dwellings 4,442, and of the 
latter 8,^ 95, were occupied by Hindus. Taking the male adult population, who 
numbered 37,020 persons over fifteen years of age, we find the following non- 
agricultural occupations pursued by more than fifty males : — servants, 13,978; 
labourers, 3,736; shopkeepers, 2,349 ; weavers, a class common in the old 
city, 1,306; shoemakers or sellers, 820; beggars, as numerous as elsewhere in 
a country where mendicity is unrestrained, 703 ; purohit$ or fomily priests, 
695; water-carriers, 626; tailors, 576; brick-layers 531; goldsmiths,' 526; 
butchers, 487; potters, 482; pandits or doctors of Hindu divinity and law, 
476; sweepers, 467; carpenters, 465; merchants, 450; wasliorraon, 376; 
cloth-sellers, 367 ; blacksmiths, 360; grain-dealers, 359 ; wire- drawers, 343; 
confectioners, 336 ; persons of unspecified trade, including probably many 
bad characters, 308; cotto^leaners, 270; grocers, 262 ; dyers, 250; grain- 
parchers, 249; flower- sellers, 238; fishmongers, 225 ; blanket-weavers, 220; 
oil-makers, 209 ; pedlars, 167 ; singers and musicians, 154 ; tobacco-sellers, 
131 ; greengrocers, 125 ; lac-workors and sellers, 108 ; money-changers, 107 ; 
sellers of pdn or betel-leaf, 103 ; milk and butter sellers, 102 ; cart-drivers, 
101 ; inn-keepers, 95 ; doctors, 88 ; schoolmasters, 67 ; cooks, 65 ; tinmen and 
tinkers, the same number; and money-lenders, CO. 

The city and station stand on a plateau slightly raised above the fertile 
Site and general basin of the Rdmganga, which now flows some miles souths 
appearance. Qji respectively two streams, 

the Nakatia and Deoraniya, wander past towards that river. So well watered 
a spot is of course green and shady also. The station belongs to the verdant 
rather than the dusty order, and affords a grateful contrast to the visitor fresh 
from the parched sward and sandy breezes of Allahabad or Cawnpore. Its 
wealtjn of vegetation gives it, despite its flatness^ a picturesque and park-liko 
appearance. Many of the roads are fringed with bambus and groat trees, the 
resort of the redheaded parroquet. From its bambus, indeed, the town has 
derived the soubriquet {bdns) by which it is distinguished from the Chieftains 
(rdi) Bareli of Oudh. Devoid as it is of ancient buildings, Bareilly has several 
modern towers, which, rising above the foliage, indicate its position to the Bur«* 
rounding country. The town is approached on south-east and south by the* 

' 1 Thli should probably be metallargists.*’ The term aundr or goldsmith is applied to work- 
ers in other precious metals besides gold. 





The native city. 


fih^jahSiapur and Qhandausi branches of thtf Oudh aod Rohilkhand H^Uway 
by the metalled roads from Sh^hjahinpur on the south-east, Pilibhft on tho 
north-east, Naiai Tdl on the north, Morddabad on the north-iyest, and Budaun 
an the south ; and by unmetalled roads from Blsalpur on the east and Aonhr 
on the west. 

Northernmost between the two streams just mentioned lies the native city, 
and southernmost the British cantonment. Between the two 
is sandwiched the civil station. The centre of the city, and 
almost its entire breadth, are traversed by a long and well-kept street, skirted 
on sither side by a continuous line of neat and even handsome masonry shops. 
This, which may be called the High Street, is about a mile and a half in length; 
and in different parts of its fairly straight course from east to west goes by 
various names. Such names are often those of tho square or ciroular markets into 
which it at intervals widens out. Thus, starting from the junction of the Pili- 
bhit and Shfibjahdnpur roads on the east, the street pierces and takes the name 
of ttro circuses called Golganj, two squares known as Shahclmatganj and Zulfi- 
k&rganj, and a third named the Kotwali Chauk,.,^pn quitting this last square, 
which lies somewhat west of its centre, the str^i is crossed from north to 
south by tho Naini T&l road. It then passes through the Chdndni Ohauk or 
Moonbeam square, ^ and enters its finest and most western stage, called after a 
former Magistrate ^Inglisganj. Before reaching its end at the junction of the 
Aonia and Moradabad roads, it traverses two other squares, tho Kila or Eatra 
(fort or market) and the Kila-ka-bdzdr. 

The buildings of this street are two-storied constructions of brick coated 
with white plaster. They are mostly low in height and uniform in character ; * 
but in tho. squares their loftiness increases, and their plaster is sometimes 
worked into tracery of a not unpleasing effect. Beside or near the street are 
ranged tho principal public buildings of the town. The Eacha sardi or un- 
baked hostel, so called because partly built of unbaked brick, opens into it on 
the south between Zulfikarganj and Kotwdli chauk. The Paka sarai or 
baked hostel, again, opens into tlie south of the Ohdndni chauk by a richly 
designed plastered gateway facing a similar structure on the oppositeiNBidc. 
Both these inns are largo walled quadrangles of the customary typS, with 
buildings grouped along the inside of the walls. Their interiors are fairly 
shaded with trees, under which may be seen the usual litter of carts, bullocks, 
fowls, ponies, and straw. The town has several other native hostels. Behind, 

^ The term chandni is applied to anything white or shining, and the Cbdndni Chauk is 
' white plastered buildings. But it is probably named after the Cfaiudui Chauk at 

Dehli or some other city possessing a street thus called. * Mr. John Inglls, C.S.I., who 

before his resUrement in 1877 was officiating as Chief Commissioner of Oudh. if not 

ot the streets under description were built during his magistracy. 
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i e., ^outh of^ the Kaotia aar^i stands the chief (sadr) dispensary of the disiriet| 
ah ttnambitious masonry structure Built on eschoatod land. The kotw&Ii (chief 
police-station) and tahsili form respectively the northern and southern sides of 
the Kotwfili chauk. Both are large two-storied buildings with spacious court- 
yards and imposing frontarge, and both are monuments of Mr. Fleetwood Wil- 
liams’ magistracy. Just south of the tahsili, in the corner between the Naini Tal 
and another road, rises a triangular edifice occupied by the municipal hall, Bohil- 
khand Literary Institute, and tahsili school. This is a not ungraceful, though per- 
haps somewhat pretentious, essay in a mixture of the Gothic and Saracenic styles. 

It is faced by a garden. Also south of the tahsili, and beside the building just 
mentioned, stands an united church and school belongi^ to the American Metho- 
dist Mission. The church is a whitewashed novelty of slight architectural merit| 
but possesses a clbckless clock- tower which forms a conspicuous feature in a 
distant view of Bareilly. Before quitting the neighbourhood of the principal 
street we may note that the only mosque and temple worth mentioning adorn , 
respectively its south-western and north-eastern sides. The mosque known 
as Gudrh-ka-masjid has, besides domes, two towers plastered with serrated 
tracery ; and on the top of that nearest the road grows a pdkar {Ficus cordi/olia) 
tree of considerable size. So large a tree cresting so largo a. tower is perhaps 
an unique sight ; and the fact of a sacred Hindu tree being allowed to 
flourish on an unabandoned Muslim shrine is perhaps a little surprising,^ The 
Hindu temple of Jwfila PrashSd is remarkable only for its brightly painted 
exterior and its great popularity during the Janamashtumi festiyal. South 
oflhe Kila-ka-bdzar is the similarly decorated dwelling of Altdf Ali Kh^in 
Kambob, which contains some curious portraits of the Na\^b Vazirs, aftor^ 
vrards kings, of Oudh. A few paces west of the same market the' Morddabad 
road crosses the Deoraniya on a solid masonry bridge, built in 1842 by a land- 
holder named Bahddur Singh, and bearing his name. Both bridge and river, 
however, are more frequently called Kila, a title which recalls the old mud fort 
built near them by Governor Makrand Rdi. Not the slightest vestige of this 
stronghold now exists, and its site has been occupied by other buildings, 
notably those of the Kila and Kila-ka-bdzdr markets.^ The gateway oon- 
necting the Paka Sardi with Ghdndni Ohauk has already been mentioned. It 
is faced by one of the same design leading into the Sahukdra quarter, and 
another fine plastered gateway spans the road as it passes westward out of 
Katra square. 

^For the history of this mosque see below, antiquities." s The Imperial Gasstteer 

(1877) is mistaken in ntmiDg (bis fort amongst existing buildings. We know from Hamilton's 
Gazetteer that it was already crumbling to ruin*’ about 1830 ; and Mr. Inglis* improremeiits 
must have removed its last traces. 
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In describing the chief street of the city we have described disc its prin- 
cipal buildings. The only structure which remains to be noticed is the new 
central jail, built west of the Naini Tdl road, on the northern outskirts of the 
town. In the same direction Ho, surrounded by their gardens, several fine 
suburban residences. The chief is the Kashmiri kotiii built by Mr. Hawkins, 
a Judge of the provincial court and the host of Heber, 

A swarm of tributary alleys, some paved with brick and all more or less 
tortuous, open into the principal street. Amongst the narrow by-ways on the 
north may bo mentioned one lately converted out of a fetid ■w’ater-courso 
(Ganda ndld). Reform has not, however, extended to its name, and it is still 
known as tho Stinking J^itch. The larger roads of the city are of course 
metalled. The following list of the principal muhallas or quarters ^ will supply 
also the names of many thoroughfares : — 



ISame of quarter. 


Translation or derivation of that name. 

iVeto city. 

1, ('bhipitola 

••• 

Cotton-printers* quarter. 

>» 

2. Bazaria Motil&l 


The little market founded by Motilil Ba- 
niya. 

)} 

3. Zakhira 

• M 

The treasury or store-house. 

»> 

4. Bdkarganj 

• •• 

Bdkar's market; a village absorbed by the 
city. 

>» 

6. Kan gM tola 


Corab-makers* quarter. 

a 

6. Katehar 

ses 

Inhabited by Katehrlya Rdjpufs. 


7. Kila khds 

•M 

The fort proper, i.e., the site of Governor 
Maknind fort. 


8. gabukara 

tM 

Inhabited chiefly by money-lenders, who on 
the lucus a non principle are called salMdrs 
or upright dealers. ^ 


9. Chaddha nim* 

.»* 1 

Nim-tree knoll. 


10, ^uwdtola 

*•* 

Crows* quarter, so called because crows used 
to roost or build in a nim tree which stood 
here.® 

>1 

11. Ful kdzi 


Judge's culvert, so called because it contains a 
small bridge, built near the house of the 
city kdzi. 

}i 

12. Gadhaya or garhaiya 


The pond.** 

i> 

13. Kaoaujiya muhalla 


The ward founded by a carpenter who was 
Kanaujiya by name or nationality. 


14. Chaudhari muhalla 

,*, 

Headman’s quarter. 


16, Gauda ndla 

• •• 

Explained above. 

»> 

16. Gulabnagar 

#«• 

The town of Rosewaters the mendicant^ who 
dwelt here. 

)> 

•4, 

17* Gadhi or garhi 


The castle built by R^^o Pahdr Singh, prime 
minister to the Lord Protector Bahmat. 


^ The city coDtains altogether no less than 291 of such divisions. ‘It is characteristic 

of Forbes that while giving the quainter and less decent sense of this word, his dictionary 
omits to mention that it means a mound or knoll, ^One of tbe most striking features 

of evening in an Indian city is the manner in widch birds of the same feather flock outward 
to the same roost. All the parroquets of the neighbourhood screech past hurriedly in one 
direction, towards some suburban grove. *For some idea of the great wealth of Hindi 

words bearing this meaning see BUiot’s Cr/owafy, art. ” Ah6ri.*' The word digi might be added 
to the Ust there given, 
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iVame q/* quarter. 


Translation or derivation of that name. 

New city. 

IS, 

Zakati muhalla 

... 

Alms-takers’ quarter ; so calfed after ^ pen- 
sioned Kdjath family who lived here under 
some Muslim Government. 


19. 

Mirchiatola 


Pcpper-sellers’ quarter, 

Bdi’s well. 


20. 

Chah 3ai 



21. 

Kucha Motl Singh 

••• 

The street of Moti Singh Baniya. 

11 

22 

Jasauli 


A village absorbed by the city. 

»> 

23. 

Mulukpur 


The towns of Muluk, Kunwar, and Bihdri| 

>1 

24. 

26. 

Kunwarpar 

13iharipur 

i 

brothera of Governor Makrand Rai. 

it 

26. 

Makrandpur 

••• 

The town of Makrand himself. 

•1 

27. 

B&mhanpari 


Brahmans’ town. 


28. 

Muhalla Khatriyau 


Khatris’ quarter. 

f| 

29. 

„ Kharawau 


The quarter of Khare Sribastab Kdyaths. 
Goldsmiths’ lane. 


30. 

Gall Zargaran 


»9 

31. 

Khwaja Kutb 

... 

Called after a Khwdj'i or merchant prince 
named Kutb-ud-iiiu —that is, pole star of the 
faith. 


32. 

Gali Mirdaha 

• •• 

Surveyor’s lane, named after a wealthy land- 
eurveyui named ll&hi Bakbsh— that is Theo- 
dore. 

II 

33. 

Manaiantola 

• •• 

So culled after .a cl.iss of Baniyaa who live 
there. 

)t 

34. 

Gali Khdlfta 


The Hindu minstrel's lane. 


85. 

Gali Khair-iil-Iah 


The lane of Khuir-ul-lah the mace-bcarer. 

II 

36. 

Katra Man Kau 

• 1 • 

Man Kae’s market ; so called because Man ' 
Kae, the minister of All Muhammad, builtr». 
here a house and a gateway. The latter still 
stands. 


37. 

Madiri Darwaza 


The gate of Maddri Lai Kdyath. 

ir' 

38. 

Kuncha Sitdram 

• t* 

The street of Sitardm Baniya. . 

ri 

89. 

Darzi «hauk 


Tailors’ square. 

M 

40. 

Barhimpur 


Probably the name of a village absorbed by ' 
the city ; and possibly a corruption of Ibra- 
himpur or Bahrdiiipur. 

II 

41. 

Alamgiriganj 

M* 

Founded by Governor Makrand 1161 in honor 
of his master, the emperor Alamgir or 
Aur.angzeb (1668-1707). 

II 

42. 

Muhalla Kanuugoyftn 


The qunrtor of the pargana-registrars. 

II 

43. 

Bdgh Birkatan 

»•» 

Said to have been so called after a garden (fidgk) 
in which a mendicant named Birkat built 

B temple. But it is difficult to see why this 
individual should have been given n plural 
termination, and the derivation bagh bargatdn^ 
or garden of Indian fig-trees, is suggested 
as equally probable. 

II 

44. 

Bagh Ahmad Ali Khan 

V«« 

The garden of Ahmad Ali Khdn, a rich bur- 
gess. 

II 

45. 

Kasfiitola 


Butchers’ quarter. 

II 

46. 

Indyatgaoj 

• «« 

Indyat’s market. Founded by Indyatull&b, tho ^ 
unfortunate son of Ildfiz Rahmat. 

II 

47. 

Bdosmandi 

... 

The market of bambus, which are stiH sold 
here. 

>1 

48. 

Znlfikarganj 

••• 

The market built by Zulfikdr or Kzcgdlbav 
Khdn, son of Hafiz Kahmat. 

>1 

49. 

Faltinganj 


Mr. Fulton’s market. 

II 

60. 

Qangapur 

... 

Ganga’s town, so named after a resident named 
Ganga Bai, 

O/ii ctVy. 

51. 

Kdziiola 


Judge's quarter. 

II 

62. 

Kasaitola 


) So called for the same reasons as their name* 

* »i 

53. 

Indydtganj 

... 

) sakea in the new city. 

>1 

54. 

Gher Jafar Khan 


The circle of Jafar Khan, a well-known land- 
surveyor (mirda/m). 
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Ifame of quarter. 


Tra natation or derivation 


of that name. 


Old city, 55. Katra Chand Khaa 

56. Sabaa want tola 

,1 57. Jagatpur 

,f 68, Chah Baljdti 

„ 69. Kot 


.,r Chand Khdii's market. 

... The quarter of emigrants from Sahaswdo 
page 199.) 

Jagat's town, the name of a village abrorbed 
by the city, and by some said to have been 
founded by Jagat Singh Katehriya, father 
of Bdsdoo. 

... Daljaii's wells, so called after three wells built 
by a Banjdra woman named Baljati. 

... The castle, so named after the earthen fort 
built here by Bfiadeo bingh Katehriya, repu* 
ted founder of Bareilly. 


The Old City. 


Civil station. 


The last eight quarters here named belong to the Old City. This U now 
a shabby and decayed suburb of the new, which it adjoins 
on the south-east. It is inhabited chiefly by Muslims, and 
shaded in many places by their favourite tamarind. Ruined or ruinous 
mosques and houses are numerous. Here are far more open spaces and grave- 
yards, far loss appearance of business and a crowded population, than meet the 
,eyo in the new city. The only buildings of note are the Mirzdi Masjid and 
tomb of Shihddna, which will both find further mention in the paragraphs on the 
city antiquities. In both old and now cities drinking water is supplied' by 
manifold brick wells with raised parapets. The spring- level is indeed some 20 
feet only below the surface.^ 

South of the city, amidst their well-grown enclosures or compounds. He 
the houses and public buildings of the civil station. About 
tho houses there is nothing remarkable. They are one- 
storied buildings of the usual typo, with great thatched rooves, suggestive to 
English eyes of an over-grown barn. The principal bungalow is that belong- 
ing to the Nawab of Rampur, who places it sometimes at the disposal of dis- 
tinguished visitors The public buildings are somewhat numerous. On tho 
southern outskirt of tho old city stand the Oowieganj Mission Church and 
lunatic asylum. Tho former and most eastward is a thatched and towerless 
building adjoining tho Slulhjahanpur road ; and tho name of its site is derived 
from that of Mr. Cowie, a missionary clergyman. The latter is as usual a 
square walled enclosure containing detached barracks. South, again, of the 
Cowieganj Church, in tho corner between the Sh;ihjAh&npur and Bisalpur roads, 
revolves the race-course. Between tho more westerly Budaun and Naini Tal 
roads, not far south of the municipal hall, stands the high school. This is a 

I An aiialyaia of the water of the Uamganga when that river flowed past Bareilly was mado 
y hitwell. But the subject has, so far as this city is concerned, lost Us importaocr# 
ttivd will not be reverted to until the article on Morudabad is written. 
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palatial bungalow which until lately housed the abolished Bareilly college. 
A boarding-house for the reception of its pupils is supplied by a gabled 
and two-storied brick building further southwards beside the Budaun road. 
Pursuing our course in the same direction along that road^ wo come next upon 
the premises of the American Methodist Episcopalian Mission. To the right of 
the highway are its residences ; to the left a theological seminary and church. 
The seminary, a whitewashed structure of two stories, is one of the handsomest 
buildings^in Bareilly, and a credit to missionary enterprise. The church is a 
j)hun-red brick edifice with a tower, and perhaps claims, like most churches in 
the station, to be classed as Italian Romanesque. Further down the road, on 
the right-hand side, is a small and shady cemetery, containing memorials to the 
Highlanders of th3 Black Watch (Her Majesty’s 42nd) who fell in 1858. 

On the south-western outskirt of the civil station stand side by side the 
Judge’s and Magistrate’s courts .and district treasury; all are large, and by 
comparison with those at other stations, imposing buildings. West of the Magis- 
trate’s court, and separated therefrom by a road leading to the railway-station, 
is the lock-up (tiavaldt) for under-trial prisoners. Still further to the west is 
the district jail for prisoners whoso trial has resulted in conviction. This,, 
formerly the central jail, consists of two blocks of barracks radiating from 
centres and surrounded by a high square wall. Between the western side 
of this wall and the city branch of the Budaun road lie the police lines ; 
on the other side of the road some large kilns, which when deserted will 
wear the appearance of small hills. The success of the native brick-makers 
some years ago encouraged Government to set up in the same locality a kiln 
on the more scientific principles of Hoffman. The experiment was unsuccess- 
ful, and its only result has boeu to enrich Bareilly, like Meerut, with one of the 
tall brick chimneys so seldom seen iu India. On the south-eastern outskirt^of 
the civil station stands the old church, a towerless building, remarkable only as 
containing in its churchyard the tomb of that distinguislied adjiiinistrator Sir 
James Thomason.^ The church dates from 1836 ; the tomb was destroyed during 
the Mutiny, but rebuilt afterwards by Government. The station has for its places 
of amusement the public gardens, a swimming-bath, a large racquet-court, and 
a billiard-room. The two latter are but a short distance north of the Magis- 
trate’s office. The civil station is the headquarters of the Rohilkhand Oommis- 
sioner. 

The cantonments, which, as already mentioned, form the most southern 

^ , suburb of the town, are bounded on the east, and at nlacen 

■C&iitoajnciits. _ . 

indeed traversed, by the Nakatia. They contain, of course, 

^ Lieut eo an t-Gorcruor of the North-Western Fro? luces from isid to 1853 . 
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more public buildings than any .other part of Bareilly ; and chief amongst such 
buildings are the fort and the church. The former, separated from the artil- 
lery lines by the cantonments branch of the Budaun road, is a square fossed 
building with flanking bastions at the north-west and south-eastern corners. 
Being small, it would require no very numerous garrison. Its armament has 
lately been augmented, and were the adjacent trees and barracks removed, it 
might prove a valuable place of refuge. As such it was built after the insurrec- 
tion of 1816. Tho church is a large brickwork effort in Italian Romanesque, 
with clerestory, side-aisles, and a couple of towers. Near it is a large cemetery. 
The Roman Caiholio Chapel, a humbler structure, also of red brick, has an 
apsidal termination. The railway-station lies towards the south-west of can- 
tonments; and just outside it, on the road to tho civil station, stands the rail- 
way sar6i, an one-storied gabled quadrangle of brick, containing many shops.^ 
The other buildings are such as might be expected in a large military station, 
where the ordinary force consists of a regiment of British infantry, a battery 
of artillery, a regiment of native horse, and another of native foot. There are 
the cavalry, infantry, and artillery barracks, a hospital, the commissariat 
yard and rum stores, and the mess-houses of tho various regiments. Vegeta- 
bles for the British troops are supplied by tho soldiers’ gardens, and books 
by the Outrarn Institute. ‘‘ I sliould say,” wTibes Dr. Planck in 1878, ^^that 
for cleanliness, for well-laid out and ample space, for commodious well-built 
barrack accommodation, and for its many shady trees, the Bareilly canton- 
ment would bo hard to match in India. A few pine-trees near the artillery 
lines deserve special mention, as their species {Finns longifolia) is but rarely 
met with elsewhere in the plains. Tho cantonment is the headquarters of the 
General Commanding the Bareilly Brigade. 


Its comparatively modern origin, and still more modern rise to impor- 

Antiqaities tance, prepare one to expect a dearth of antiquities in Bareilly. 

But it is strange that the oldest building of any real mark 

should be little more than a century old. Tho tomb of the Lord Protector 

{Hajiz-uUM^lk) Rahmat Khan stands near the Aonla road, a short distance 

south-west of the city. Its precincts are entered by a rather handsome gateway, 

adorned with stencilled patterns whose colouring is now somewhat faded. In 

Tomb of Rahmat this gateway may be seen some Corinthian half columns 

and capitals, proving that European details had before the 

British occupation begun to mingle with the Muslim architecture of Bohil- 

khand. Entering, w’^e traverse first a group of ruinous brick walls long forsaken 

'la poaition, not ita ownership or foundation, gave this hostel tho name of the Railwaj^ 
sarai; it waa built by Goverumeut during the magistracy of Mr. C. Moore. 
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by their plaster, and afterwards a cemetery of small tombs overshadowed by 
brambly jujubes and tall grass. From the graveyard we pass into the shrine 
itself, an elegant but shabby domed building of plastered brick with gilded 
finiala. Over the door is a Persian inscription recording its foundation by Rah- 
mat’s daughter in 1839 (1256H.) This inscription is, however, altogether mis^ 
leading. Rahmat was buried here by his prime minister, Pahdr Singh, in 177^ 
His son Zulfikfir placed the canopy and inscriptions over his tomb in the follow- 
ing year. When the wall which ho had built round Pilibhit was demolished, 
the money derived from the sale of the materials was devoted to the construction 
of the dome and precincts, either by the Oudh Government at the suggestion 
of the British, or by the British Government itself. It was reserved for 
Bahmat^s daughter in her old age to repair the building and take the credit 
of the whole to herself. 

Within, in the dark space beneath the dome, lies the tomb of the great 
regent himelf, plain with the severe simplicity of most Muslim graves. That 
tomb is covered by an ornamental canopy of plaster on an iron frame. The 
plaster has in too many places ftillon from its metal skeleton. Above the 
arches of the canopy are several Arabic and Persian legends, including one 
yielding the date 1775 (1188H.), and that other which Sadi tells us was in- 
scribed over the arched entrance of the palace of Faridun* 

“ Jahdn^ ai barddar^ na mdnad bitkast, 
l)il andar Jahdn-dfarin band o has I 
Ma kun tahiya bar wulk-i dunyd va pnskt^ 

Ki bisydr kas chdn tu parvard o kusht. 

Chu dhang-i raftan hunad jdn-i pdk, 

Chi bar takhi murdan^ thi bar rue khdk V* 

“ This world, oh brother I shall with none abide, 

Pix all thy heart on Ood, and none beside ! 

Trust not to earthly rule— such hope were vain, 

For hosts liko thee the earth hath nursed and slain. 

When from the corse her flight the pure soul wings, 

The bare earth lends a couch meet as the throne of kings.^ 

The building was repaired during the Lieutenant-Governorship of Mr. 
Thomason, himself, as already mentioned, buried at Bareilly ; and the muni- 
cipality have lately devoted Rs. 400 to some superficial renovations. Its decay 
dates from the rebellion of 1857-58, when most of Hdfiz Rabmat’s descendants 
went out” under their chief, Khan Bahddur Kh&n. They had received in 
many cases small pensions, whose forfeiture for treason deprived the building 
of the repairs that family pride had hitherto afforded to bestow, A small 

^ Gulistdnt chap* I., * Faridijin, tite seventh monarch of the first or Peshdidian dynasty of 
Persia, is said to have flourished about 760 B.C, *Tran^ted by Mr. B. H. T. Griffith. 

The traoBlations by Bishop Hcber and Mr. Platts were not consraered worth the transcription* 
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patch of glebe laud (wak/) repays a blind old sacristan (mutawalli) for his care 
of the shrine. The profits of this land are eked out by a fee of one melon in 
every cartload brought for sale to a market sometimes held thereon, while a 
further trifle is supplied by the sale of the graveyard grass. 

Close to Rahmat’s tomb is that of Muhammad Y&r, son of Ali Muham- 
mad. This was built during the lifetime of the person interred therein. 

The Jami Masjid or cathedral of the Slnas, with its tree-crowned tower, 
JSmi Masjids of the has been already mentioned. It was built by Governor 
Shfaa and Sunnis. Mirza Hasan Rdza Kh^ln under orders of Asaf-ud-daula, 
NawAb of pudh (1774-97) ; and was repaired about three years ago by 
Kasim Ali Kb&n, uncle of the Nawab of Rdmpur. The cathedral of the Sun- 
nis, beside the road loading south from the eastern gate of Inglisganj, was 
built by Governor Makraad Rai (circ. 16G7), but is a less conspicuous 
building. Attached is an orchestral gateway (naubatkkdna)^ about half a cen- 
tury old. This mosque too was restored about three years ago at the cost of 
the Sunni community. 

Partial traces of the first earthen fort, built early in the sixteenth century 
TJortiof the old and new by B&sdco, the somewhat mythical founder of Bareilly, 
are still to bo discovered in the Kot muhalla of the old 
city. The castle itself was destroyed by a lieutenant of Akbar’s (1556-1605). 
The later fort built in the new city by Makrand Rai has, as ab^je told, left 
not a rack behind. But the high bank of the Deoraniya, now occupied by the 
Kila police-station, perhaps marks its site. 

The Mirz4i Masjid and tomb of Shahdtina have been named as the only 
Mirzai Masjid and tomb remarkable buildings of the old city. The former was 
of Shahddna, built by Governor Mirza Ain-ul-mulk by the order or 

leave of Akbar. A chronogram of Faizi, engraved on the mosque, remarks in 
Arabic that praise is due to God alone,” and thereby gives the date of 
construction as 987H. or 1579A, D. Hear the mosque the founder laid out a 
garden known as the Mirz&i Bagh,but of this pleasaunce the name alone remains. 
The tomb of the Muslim hermit Shdhdana was built by Makrand RM in the 
reign of Aurangzeb (1658-1707). During the riots of 1816 it became the 
rendezvous of the insurgents, many of whom, when slain, were buried in its 
precincts. Amongst minor Muslim shrines may be 
mentioned the tombs of Gover nor Badr-ul-Isldm Khdn 
and Bibtji, Badr-uI-Islam was a native of Oudh, whom the emperor appoint^ 
ed governor after the imprisonment of Ali Muhammad, in 1745. He is said to* 
have been an ancestor of the Prince of Arkdt, but was certainly not an ancestor 
in the direct male line. Bibiji is said to bo corruption of Bubdji, bdM meaning 


Lesser Muialis&n shrines. 
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amongst the Afgh&ns an elder sister. The lady m question was the elder 
sister of Bahmat Klidn. 

The baradari or twelve-doored summer-house of Governor Husain Ah 
Khfin stands between city and Ramganga,in the garden 
known as the Husain Bagh. Husain AH ruled Bareilly 
Another garden much frequented by Hindus is that of 
Champat Eai, younger brother of Pah&r Singh. Ho 
is said to have laid out these grounds, and built the 
temple therein, in 1854 (11(5711). 

The manufiictur(33 of Bareilly are mostly of the same type as those of other 
large cities in the North-Western Provinces. A good 
deal of coarse oloth seems to bo woven, more especially 
in the Old City ; and the amount of metal worked into simple vessels, tools, and 
personal ornaments, is proportionate to tho demands of the population. A 
brisk grain trade exists in Shahumatganj, Zulfikarganj, the kotwfi.li-chauk, and 
other markets ; while a largo weight of unrefined sugar is imported, but more 
for re-exporiation than refinement at Bareilly itself. The experiment of starting 
a glass manufacture was in 1868 tried by an European, but failed. The Govern- 
ment attempt to bake improved tiles met, as already mentioned, with the same 
fate, though tiles and earthenware on native methods are produced as abundantly 
as requireq^nPlkt tho speciality of Bareilly is its lacquered black-and-gilt furni- 
ture, which may bo seen in reception rooms, Native or European, all over these 


Haeainu 

under Asaf-ud-daula. 
Champat garden. 


Manufactures and trade. 


provinces. 

The following register of imports, compiled for two years ..from the 


return.s of tlio municipality’s outposts, may give some idea of tho local trade 




Ae6 imports in 



Consumption per head 

in 



»874.75. 

1870-77. 


1874-76. 


1876-77. 

Article. 















Quanti- 

ty. 

Value, 

Quanti- 

ty. 

Value. 

Qiianti- 

Value. 

Quantt* 

ty. 

Value. 



Mds. 

Its. 

Mds. 

Ks. 

• 

Mds. B. c. 

Us. a. 

P- 

Mds. s. c. 

Ba. a. p. 

Grain 


$,S3,Sa4 

*.« 


».• 

7 

6 

8 




5 25 11 


Sugar, refined 


9.477 

• •• 

18,264 

... 

0 

4 

4 




0 4 1 


Do., unrefined 

• Ot 

1,97,696 


2,36,6S6 

... 

2 

7 

13 




2 27 3 


Ghi 

• at 

6,670 

• •• 

7.072 

«*• 

0 

3 

0 




0 3 4 


Other articles of food. 

8.83,633 

1,19,710 

8,55,077 

1,24,135 

10 

1 

3 

1 

6 

7 

8 29 8 

1 Or 

Animals for slaughter, 

bd.ia,543 


... 

••• 


••• 





.#¥ 


Oil and oit-seeds 


34,399 

... 

29,296 

««« 

0 

15 

0 




0 6 10 


Fuel, &c« 

*.* 

34,309 

«1,1I7 

29,296 

73.644 

0 

15 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 6 10 

0 13 9 

Building materials 



I,S2,IIS8 

••• 

1,90,637 


••• 


1 

ll 

0 

••• 


Drnga and spices 


•0 ••• 

1,»8,767 

•a. 

1,61,871 


... 


1 

12 

3 


ivM 

Tobacco 


2,465 


3.671 

... 

0 

1 

2 


ff«C 


0 1 10 

■bHI 

Earopeaa cloth 


... 

6,20,837 

.«■ 

6,19.631 


... 


6 

12 

2 


Wm 

NatWc do. 

... 

... ■ 

1,17,602 

... 

1,08.437 




1 

5 

4 


IIlIu 

Metols 

1 


1,90,647 

•M 

1,69.269 




2 

1 

9 


m 


P>e coirpbration or municipal committee oo|inst of 84 membw8, wijeren 
ardoielpaiity ' ® ex ofieio, and the remainder by election of the 

' ratepayers. Its income is derived chiefly from an octroi 
which in 1876>77 fell at the rate of Re..9>12*ll per head of population. 
The varions heads of income and expenditure for two years may be thus 
shown:— 


• 


fieceipts. 

1 876-7 ». 

1877-78. 

Expenditure. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 




Hs. 

Rs. 



Bs. 

Rs. 


r Opening 'balance 

1 Class I.— F 0 0 d a n tf 1 

13,186 

7,707 

Collection ... 


6,545 

6,687 


40,4^1 

63,860 

Head-office.., 

... 

810 

811 



drink« 

[ Supervision 

•at 

••• 

... 


n 

IL — Animals for 

S,004 

1,838 

Original works 

... 

4,466 

6,196 


slaughter. 


Repairs and miiintenance 


7,844 

ia 

)) 

III.-"Fuel, &c. 

5,011 

9,246 

of roads. 




s 

}» 

IV.— Building 

5,059 

4,334 

Police ••• 

... 

94,367 

99,007 

B 


materials. 



Education ... 

... 

4,882 

4,723 

o 

ti 

V.— Drugs and 

6,058 

4,647 

Registration of births and 

Ml 



spices. 



death. 






VI.— Tobacco ... 

459 

S72 

Lighting ... 
Watering roads 


4.072 

273 

5,270 

i 

r 

VII.— Textile fab- 

8,830 

6,675 

• a* 

162 



rics. 



Drainage works 

• •• 

1,776 

3,065 



VIII.-Metala i.. 

2,889 

1,667 

Water-supply 

•t. 

486 

... 





Charitable grants 

Conservancy 

Miscellanious 

••• 

1,481 

2,103 

10,279 

13,697 




Total M« 

70,131 

81,639 

• as 

• •« 

Benifli 

♦ ... 

987 

978 





Fines 

••• ••• 

S6 

138 





Pounds Ml ••• 

Aiia^eilaneous 

1 1,744 

9,353 




1 

1 




72,887 

9S,008 

Total 


6S,tl4l 

66,673 


The chief events in the history of its capital will be found in the history 
* of the district at large, and we need here do little more 

than nSme those events in chronological order. The 
Old Oily is said to have been founded in 1537, and to have derived its name of 
B&ns Bareli from its founder or founders, Bds the Barhela, or B^ and Barel the 
Katehriyaa. The fort, again, which B£s built therein is said to have been cap- 
tured from that rebellious chief by Abb&s Ali Khdn, an oiHoer of the emperor 
Akbar. But the improbability of these legends, so far at least as they refer to . 
the foundation of Bareilly, has been elsewhere pointed out. It can only be asser- 
^^with4ertainty that the town became the seat of a subordinate Govenunent 
<|||rly in Akbar’s reign, and that it is first mentioned by history in 1573. .A few 
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gorsmor, and by the close of Akbar’s rule, in 1596, Bareilly, had become % 
h^dquarters of a’great nK^dl or parganah"(s 0 e Karob). The next goreitioir 
ofany mark was Rfija-Makrand. Bdi Khatri, appointed towards the dose of 
Shdhjab^n s reign (1657). He founded the new city, a new fort therein, the 
tomb of tSh4hddaa, and the cathedral of the Sunnis. To him and bb brothers are 
ascribed the quarters of Makrandpur, Alamgiriganj, Mulukpur, Kunwarpur, and 
Bihfiripur. During his incumbency (1657), in the reign of Aurangzeb, the gov- 
ernments of Sambhal and Bad^yun were united, and Bareilly attained its pre- 
sent position as oipital of Katohr. The town fell into the grasp of the Rohilla 
Ali Muhammad about 1740, and thereby suffered some loss of importance, 
for Ali fixed his headquarters at Aoula. Under the rule of his successor Bab- 
mat, Pilibhit was the favoured city, but Bareilly again rose into prommencei ' 
The chief event of this period was the rebellion of Imiyat, above described. 
To Hindu ministers of Ali or Hahmat the town owes the Katra-Md,nrao and 
Gadhi quarters. To the sons of Rabmat are due those of Infiyatganj and Zul^ 
fik4rganj . The other monuments of this period are, it will be remembered, the 
mosques of Badru-i-IslAm and Bibiji and the garden of Champat R6i. Other 
relics of the Rohillas, though built during the succeeding regime of Oudh, are 
the tombs of Rahmat and Muhammad Y&r. 

OntA^efeat of the Rohillas in 1774, Bareilly was occupied by the Naw&b 
Vazir and its future masters, the British. The English forces again p nf?Bcd 
through it in 1794, to defeat the R4mpur troops at Bhitaura. Meanwhile, or 
at about the same time, the town had been enriched by the Shia cathedral 
and the summer-house of Governor Husain Ali. In 1801 it was ceded to 
the East India Company, and became the capital of the Bareilly district. Tha 
salient points in its later history are the revolts or riots of 1816, 1837 
1857, and 1870. To its present rulers Bareilly owes the bulk of its pubHo"' 
buildings. ■ ^ ^ 


Babkhera, a village of parganah Bfsalpur, stands on the unmetalled road 
from Bisalpur to Pilibhit, 32 miles from Bareilly, and not far from the 
left bank of the Deoha river. The population amounted in 1872 to 1,516 sonla 
only, but Barkhera has a second-class police-station and district post-oflBce, 
It is said to have been founded by a mythical RAja named HarmaK?* Its own 
same means the mound of banyan trees j but is perhaps, like that of BArikhar 
or Barkhera in the adjoining Kheri, derived from that of Vairiit, the nephew 
ofVena.‘ ^ 





Bashar ATGANJ^ Bisji^tganj, ^r Ahmadaaga^; the nK)Si central market 
village of pargana Saneha^ stands beside th^ Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 
11 miles south-west of Bareilly.’ JChe railway haS here a Station and a tele- 
graph-office. ^ / 

The population amounted in 1872 to 2,7e;4f In the village are an element- 
ary school and a mud-built hostel (surdi) for travellers. The market is held 
twice weekly, and the Chaukiduri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force. During 
1877-78 the house-tax thereby imposed gave, with miscellaneous receipts and 
a balance (Rs. 12) from the preceding year, a total income of Rs. 279. The 
expenditure, which consisted chiefly of police and public works charges, 
amounted to Rs. 254. In the same year the village contained 30J houses, of 
which 149 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re. 1-12-9 per 
house assessed and Re 0-1-6 per head of population. 

The village was founded by Bashdrat Khan, Rohilla Siibadar of pargana 
Saneha ; and probably derives its second name of Ahmadnagar from the pay- 
master Ahmad, son of Sarddr Kh&n. 

. Bhamora or Bhamaura, also in parganah Saneha, stands on the metalled 
road between Bareilly and Budaun, 14 miles south-sou th-west of the former. It 
in 1872 contained 842 inhabitants. Here are a first-class police-station, dis- 
trict post-office, and fine road bungalow. Near the village on the east flows the 
Bajha watercourse. ■* 

Bharolia or Bharanlia, a frontier village of parganah Karor, stands on 
the metalled Bareilly and ShuhjahAnpur road, 7 miles from Bareilly. Its popula- 
tion is 292 only, but Bharolia contains a fourth-class police-station or outpost. 

Bhojupura, also in pargana Karor, stands on the metalled road between 
Bareilly and Naini Tal, 11 miles north of the former. Near the village on the 
east flows the Deoraniya river. The population amounted in 1872 to 640 
only, but Bhojupura has a third-class police-station, a district post-office, and 
an encamping-ground for troops. 

Bhuta or Ummedpur Bhutaha, a frontier village of parganah Faridpur, 
stands on the iinmetalled road between Bareilly and Bisalpur, 12 miles east of 
the former. Hero are a third-class police-station and district post-office, but 
the population amounted in 1872 to 1,950 only. 

Bijoria or Bichauria — See Nawabganj. 

Bilsanda, a market village of Bfsalpur, lies near the eastern frontier of 
that pargana, 34 miles east-south-east from Bareilly. It had in 1872 a 
population of 2,625 inhabitants. In the village are a second-class police- 
station, district post-office, and elementary school, besides several brick-built 
h^ses and temples. Near it, on the east, flows the Khauaut riyer. 
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®ie market fs held twtee weekly, and is ode of the two largest of such 
gatherings in the district.^ Its speciality is sugar. The Cbaukfddr! Aot"(XX. 
of 1856) is in force at Bilsanda; and in 1877-78 the house-tax thereby 
imposed yielded, with miscellaneous receipts and a balance (Rs. 26) from the 
preceding year, a total income of Rs. 426. The expenditure, which was chiefly 
on police and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 347, In the same year the village 
contained 331 houses, of which 326 were assessed with the tax, the incidence 
being Re. 1-3-8 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-5 per head of population, 

BIsalpur, a municipality and ilio head -quarters of tlie tahsU so 
named, stands on the junction of the unmetalled Pilibhit-ShdhjahAnpur and 
Bareilly-Bisalpur roads, 24 miles east-south-east of Bareilly. The town 
stands in north latitude 28®18', east longitude 79°52', about 550 feet above the 
sea. It had in 1872 a population of 9,250 inhabitants, occupying a site of 
142 acres, at a density of about 65 to the acre. 

That site crests the low watershed between Deoha and Amerhi rivers, 
standing about 2 miles east of the fornior and lA west of 

Appearance, 

the latter. But about half-way between town and Deoha 
intervenes the small Rapatua watercourse. To Amerhi and Rapatua, therefore, 
flows the surface drainage of the city. On all sides except the south the site 
is shadily skirted with groves ; but even on the south such plantations are 
not altogether wanting. The town itself has the general appearance of an 
overgrown agricultural village, with few brick-work buildings to relievo the 
tawny monotony of mud walls and thatched roofs. But within the last ten 
years its centre has been adorned with a tidy market-place of uniform and 
durably built shops. In this ganj meet four well-kept metalled roads, skirted 
by saucer drains ,• and it may be called the business quarter. The official • 
quarter is on the southern outskirt, where are collected a tahsili, flrst-class police- 
station, tahsili school, branch dispensary, and imperial post-office. The 
fashionable quarter, again, seems to lie on the northern outskirt. Here is a fine 
square masonry tank, surrounded by hostels {dharmsdla)^ temples, and other 
Hindu buildings, amongst which the great bouse of one Shdmcharan Dube ia 
conspicuous. A few other temples and several serviceable wells may be seen 
elsewhere in the town. As usual in a large mud-built settlement, the number of 
excavations filled with stagnant water is large. Such pools are most numerous 
on the southern and eastern edges, w'here they are called Badhera, 

An annual fair for cattle and country produce was started at Bisalpur 
in 1862, and markets are held weekly. Grain and coarse sugar are the prin-^ 
cipal staples of trade. But the following register of imports, compiled for 

; } The other being Qaohaa Hatu in Ricbha, iT. . |r 
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^rs from ^ returns of the mnniofpBlity’d ootrOi otitpoBts, eerve to give 
some idea of the local commerce * 



Opening balance 
ClasB 1.— Food and drink 

II. — Animals for slaughtcrJ 

III. — Fuel, &c. 

IV. — building materialB 

V.— Druga and spices, &c. 

VI.— Tobacco 
rt VU.— Textile fabrics 
„ Via— Metals 


Total 


Bents «.« 
Fines , 

Founds ^ M. 
BUieeUaiiecrS . 


Rs. 

714 

1,706 

106 

SSI 

119 

146 

183 

444 

72 


3,000 


4 

7 

414 


3,4S6 


Rs. 

138 

Collection 


Ka. 

635 

Rs. 

646 

1,531 

Head-office 

*> ■ 

126 

116 

916 

SuperTlBion 

... 

nas 


206 

Original works 

*•• 

391 

600 

97 

Repairs and mainte- 


26 

129 

168 

nance of roads* 
Police 

• •• 

978 

1,069 

232 

Education 

se« 

96 

96 

36 

Registration of births 

«*• 

•«* 

2,766 

and deaths. 
Lighting 

**. 

*•* 

*•« 

Watering roads 

«.• 


••• 


Drainage works 

••• 

100 

••• 


Water-supply 


•*• 

fee 

21 

Charitable granU 

#•» 

320 

ISO 

23 

Conservancy 


3,724 

566 

9,368 

Miscellaneous 

#•< 

247 

S66 

12,182 

Total 

•«« 

6,617 

3,062 





















Bisalpmr said to^^ava been fbunded by one Bisu, an Ahir cbieftain wlp*^ 
flourished in the reign of jSb6bjah&Q (1628-58)« Bat ibitt 
History. legend fails to account for the I in the name of the towni 

and is perhaps merely a clumsy expedient locally invented to explain that 
name. In his note on Dewal Mr. H. S. Boulderson gives Visalapur as the 
original spelling, and the great orientalist Prinsep allows that orthography to 
pass without comment. Visala Deva or Bisal Deo was a Chauhdn king of 
Dehli who took a Tomar wife ; and the name Bi'sal is probably not uncommon 
amongst the Jaughara Tomars of the neighbourhood, It may at least be 
said, therefore, that the town is as likely to have been founded by one Bisal 
Singh as by one Bisu Ahir* Under the rule of the Rohillas (1748-74) one 
Sher Khan built a fort at Bfsalpur, which thereon became, as now, the head- , 
quarters of a tahsil. The peace of the town and neighbourhood was, shortly 
after the introduction of British, disturbed by a Janghdra revolt (1805), 
But few events of any importance have since then occurred. 

BfSALPUR, a pargana and tahsil of the Bareilly district, is bounded on the 
west by parganas and tahsils NawAbganj and Faridpur, a frontier being iu places 
afforded by tbe Deoha river; on the south by the Shahjahanpur district ; on the 
east by the Khanaut river, which divides it from Shdlyahdnpur and pargana 
Puranpur of the Pilibhit tahsil ; and on the north by Puranpur and pargana 
Pilibhit of the tahsil last named. It contained, according to tbe olflcml state- 
ment of 1878, 370 square miles and 315 acres, but according to the earlier 
revenue survey more than 5 square miles less. Details of area, as furnished 
by the settlynent survey, and also of population, will be hereafter given. The 
pargana contains 656 estates {mahdla)^ distributed amongst 456 villages 
{rnauzaa). 

Lying as it does just below the swampy Pilibhit, thepargana is traversed 
Physical fbatubes, by several considerable streams, whose general difeo^ 
tion is from north to south. Of these the Khanaut 
on the east, the MAla or Katna in the centre, and the Deoha on the west, are 
the most important. The Khanaut runs in a deep bed, with a narrow khddir 
or carse on either side. Its high banks are, like those of its sister streams^ 
locally known as dhaia. The Kh&wa, Kau, or Katni, a branch which quite 
the M&la just after entering this pargana, flows south-eastwards to join the 
Khanaut somewhat above the centre of its course along the frontier. General 
Ounningham identifies this Katni with the artificial canal, or Katha nadi^ whidi; 
B6ja Lalla cuP between the two rivers towards the close of the tenth century.: 
The Khanaut has no other noticeable affluent The M&Ia is joined aboal ttpin 
^ JTarita, 10 be out. See article on and Dewal. 
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centre of its course tbroiigh Bisalpur by the Amerhi, and the nniked stream fs 
thereafter known as the Katna. The Amerhi has, itself, two small local tribu- 
taries— the Narhara and Bhageya. Rising as it does in the lower Him&laya, 
the Deoha is a strong and rapid river, which easily and frequently gnaws deep 
now beds through its broad and sandy basin. Its principal afSuents in Bisal- 
pnr, which all however join it after quitting this district, are the Kbaimua and 
Xhandni, Katna and Rapatua. After receiving the Cliakreri uala in the south 
of the pargana, the last named becomes a deep and considerable stream. Dur- 
ing the rains the Deoha is joined also on its right bank by the Lunchra 
brook. 


Eleyations, 


The watersheds which divide the principal streams are of no great height ; 

and though the country between Katna and Deoha undu- 
. lates, the pargana contains no hills. The loftiest observed 
elevation is 586 feet above the sea in the forest to the north-east, and the low- 
est 506 feet at Bhagwantpur. The sandy strip which extends several villages 
deep along the bank of the Khanaut is in general the highest part of the par- 
Forests gana. Its northern portion is occupied by tlio forest just 

mentioned, a continuation of the Bilahri and Pilibhit wood- 
lands. This is composed chiefly of stunted s&l {Shorea rohiista) or sbisham {DaU 
hergia sissoo)^ and less frequently of lialdu (Adina cordifolia) trees. Useless for 
constnictive purposes, the timber serves only as fuel. The same poverty and 
dryness of soil which prevent the forest from producing good trees would for- 
bid it, if cleared, to grow good crops. Scanty population and the attacks of 
graminivorous beasts debar from prosperity the few good villages its neigh- 
bourhood. Though swarjning with blue-bull {Porta.v pictus) and spotted deer 
{Axu maculatus)^ the jungle is too dense for successful shooting. The south of 
the pargana is shaded by the remains of another forest, consisting mostly of 
dhdk {Dutea frondosa) and thorny scrub. ‘ 

The sterile soil of the Khanaut dhaia find its counterpart in five outlying 
patches elsewhere. These always adjoin rivers, and never 
exceed seven or eight villages in extent. They are situate 
on the southern border (1) between the Khaimua and a small tributary water- 
course called the Sakri ; ^ (2) between the Khandni and Katna and (3) between 
Katna and Rapatua ; on the western border (4) between Deoha and Liinoha 
rivers ; and towards the northern border (5) between the Amerhi and an af&aent* 
The characteristics of the soil are in every case the same. Low ridges of sand 
{bhdr) or sandy loam {dtimat or doras) alternate with stiff poor clay {mattiydr 
ox hhipat) in the hollows; and. the substratum is too loose and sandy to admit 
^ Sakri is also a name of tho Khanaut in its upper course through Fdranpur. 


Soils. 
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Irrigation. 


pf permanent-wells. Such tracts were at settlement classed in the second circle 
of assessment. 

The remainder of the pargana west of the Khanaut dhaia^ and outside the 
five patches just mentioned, is. fertile enough. Except on the higher lands, 
there is little soil so siliceous as to be called sandy {bMr). Water is sometimes 
found at from four to ten feet from the surface, the average depth through- 
out the pargana being about llj feet. The banks of the Katna show an 
especially good loam, which produces fine wheat and sugar. The basin of 
the Deoha alters in fertility according t«) the character and extent of the 
yearly floods^, but is generally superior to the valleys of the Khanaut and 
Katna. 

It is perhaps in the valley of the Katna that the crops receive the largest 
share of water. The Deoha and Khanaut traverse too 
sandy a soil to be dammed, and flow too far below the level 
of the surrounding country to afford much irrigation by other methods. But the 
first-named river is blocked by two great dams : (1) between Dhakwdra and 
Pah&rganj on the Katna, and (2) at Mundia Semnagar on the Mala. The sys- 
tem on which these dams are maintained has been described above (p. 549). 
The landholders who manage the first or larger dam make a profit of Rs. 300 
or 400 yearly, the contributions they receive having re- 
mained unaltered since fixed by Mr. Bouldersoniiu 1828. 
Numerous ponds and lagoons, dotted all over the pargana, provide a similar 
source of irrigaiiou. The chief seem to bo those at Akbarabad, Bamroli, and 
Naw5da Sfi-ni. The horseshoe or serpentine shape of many show them to 
be deserted bods of rivers. The winch-wheel (charfehi) wells of the second 
circle are usually destroyed by the downfall of the rains less than a year 
after their construction. lu other parts of the parganah, whore the level 
of water is lower, the wells are worked by lover or by large leathern 
buckets. In the latter case the buckets are drawn up by gangs of men, as 
in Oudh. 

The only noteworthy manufactures are those of sugar and indigo. In 
1872 the parganah was found to contain 156 sugar-boiling 
establishments, and a few villages are held by an indigo 
concern of the next district^, but the bulk of the parganah 
trade is in raw agricultural produce. Sugarcane^ rice, and 
wheat are the principal staples, a larger percentage of the cultivated area being 
sown with the former crop than in any other parganah. The following list ^ 
J Svpra p. 516. * The Miuaa factory in Shafajahinpur. " 
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Lagoons. 


Egonomioal Fisa< 

TUB£S. 

Products. 



babkhlt. 


iivill, however, show in what proportion that area is occupied by the chief spring 


and antnmn crops. 

AOTOMSI **BAByBSX. 


IKICO «•» aac 

Percentage of 
cultivated area, 

... 30*04 

Sugarcane 

saa 

8*03 

And land left fallow for sugar 
crop of following autumn 
{pandra) 

8*63 

Bajra millet 


0 43 

Cotton lit asa 


4 34 

Other crops .aa 

• •I 

6*72 

Total 

• Of 

04-79 


SPBItfO HARVBST. 

Percentage of 
cuUimted area. 

Wheat ••s ••• 27 64 

Chick-pea (cAans) ... 2 66 

Other crops ... ... 6 01 


Total ... 35’21 


Of rice, some twenty different kinds are grown, but the commonest are 
a»yana, hanhi, seorhi, and sathi} Being grown on the lower levels, such as 
river basins, this crop is often exjiosed to d.amage from floods. 


For the local sale of these products there is but one largo town, the capital, 
Markets and com- Bisalpur ; but several smaller village marts, such as Bilsanda, 
municationa. Bamroli, Barkhora, Deoria, Mundia-Bilahra, Kareli, and 

Marauri,^ should also bo mentioned. Bareilly, Pilibhit, and Khud.^ganj (in 
Bh&hjah&npur) are the chief markets for the surplus produce ; but trade with 
distant places is checked by inferior communications. The unmetalled road 
from Pilibhit to Shahjah&npur passes noi’th and south through the parganah, 
being joined at its capital by a similar lino from Bareilly. There are no other 
highways, and the numerous unbridged streams offer the greatest obstacles to 
trafiio. But by way of compensation, the Deoha is, during the rains, navigable 
by vessels of 400 maunds” burthen. 

Classlflcation of The areas of the parganah, at the time of the past and 
present revenue settlements, may bo thus compared : — 




At last settle- 

At present 

Increase per 

Oecreasoper 



luont. 

settlement. 

cent, 

cent. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Total area - 

taa 

332,169 

286,176 

1*29 

*•« 

Barren 

»aa : 

33,033 

31,340 


8-9 

Herenuc-free 

aaa 

7,599 

2,840 

*•0 

62-64 

A . 1 Old waste *•« 

• ■1 

53,447 

48,167 

• •• 

17-69 

1 New fallow,,. 

aa* 

7,241 

1,830 


74-72 

^ ( Cultirated „ 

■M 

121,239 

160,998 

19*60 

aa* 


^ I p. 667. _ * Maraari has no claims to be described in a separate article j and 

the only facts which need be added about it here are that its foundation is ascribed to May^ 
yacadhTaja, and that it was once the capital of a parganah bearing its name. ’ /. t, some- 
thing ovef 14^. ' 


PARGiLNAH BrSALBGR--‘LANI>LORD AND TENANT. 


it may be added that accordiog to tbe later measurements 51*3* per ceutt oi 
the cultivated area is watered. 

The current settlemenfc of land revenue was effected by Mr, S. M. Moens; 

Settlement of land Dividing the parganah into the two circles of assessment 
revenue* already ^ineniioiied, he assumed the following rent-rates for 

the various soils of each : — 



Rbnt-uate peb ache on 

Circle. 

Diimatf dorasy or loam. 
(67*1 per cent, of 
cultiv itcd area)* 

Mat tip dry khdpaty or 
clay land (22*9 per 
cent.) 

1 

Bhir or sandy soil 
(lO'O). 

'a A ^ 


Irrigated. 

Unirrigat- 

cd. 

1 Irrigated. 

Unirrigat- 

ed. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigat- 

cd. 

Khddir 
flats ( 
quire 
tion). 


Rs. a. 

Rs. a, 

Rs. a. 

Rs. n. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a* 

1 

5 10 

S 6 

6 0 

3 3 

3 8 

2 3 

1 3 10 

11 

4 3 

9 10 

4 0 

2 6 

- 

1 2 14 

1 12 

I 3 6 


The application of these rates to tlio assessable area gave the whole par- 
ganah a gross rental of Rs, 6,17,246 ; and deduced from that figure at 50 per 
cent, the demand would have reached Rs. 3,08,623. The sum actually proposed 
was Rs. 3,07,930, or including the ten per cent, cess and fees (nasreim) on 
revenue-free lands, Rs. 3,39,190. The results and incidence of the new demand 
may be thus compared with those of the old; — 


iNCmBNCB vm ACRB ON 


Settle- 

meut. 

Cultivated area* 

AssessabU area. 


Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Past M. 
Present 

Rs. a. p. 

2 8 10 

Rs. a. p. 

1 13 4 

2 8 9 

Us. a. p. 

1 7 61 

Ks. a. p. 

1 7 8 

1 IS 8 

Increase, 

•«8 

0 6 6 

• at 

0 6 0 


Total area. 


Initfal. 


Rs. B. p. 

1 8 4 


Final. 


Rs. a, p. 
1 2 9 
I 0 10 


0 4 1 


Total obmand 

(BXOLUDINU 

CESSES.) 


Initial. 


Rs. 

2,80,995 


Final. 

Us. 

2,77,788 

3,07.980 


80,148 


Though not yet finally sanctioned by Government, this demand is pro- 
visionally in force. A slight modification had in 1878-79 increased it to 
iRs, 3,03,155. 

Amongst the proprietors who pay this revenue, the principal castes 
Landlord and te- Rajputs, Brahmans, Kurmis, and Kayaths. The tei\|BreB 
are extremely simple, the zaminddri form being apparently 
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nearly six times as common as any other. The tenantry are chiefly Kurmis, 
Brahmans, Kisdns^ Chamjirs, Rajputs, and Miir&os. Of the total cultivated 
area, 77,108 acres are tilled by tenants with rights of occupancy, many of 
whom are also tenants-at-will. The total rental of the 
parganah by village papers, excluding the hypothetical 
rent bf lands tilled by the proprietors themselves, was at settlement returned 
as Bs. 5,10,474; and adding manorial cesses, the census of 1872 increases the 
figure to Es. 5,16,514. The variety Avhich formerly existed in the local stan- 
dards of area caused some uncertainty as to the amount of rent due from the 
tenant. A ligha cultivated with crops which paid money rents measured less 
than one grown with crops paying in kind ; and the area was determined not 
by measuring-line, but by paces actually stepped. In 1828 the Collector (Mr. 
Boulderson) directed the use of a uniform measure by rope. But the land- 
holders still find means to protect themselves against the loss which certainty 
of mensuration involved. Traces of the old customs,’’ writes Mr. Moens, 
“ are still found in the practice of most of the zamind&rs either to claim 
^ dobiswai,’ or one-tenth extra rent on sugarcane, or to measure it up with 
18 kadams (paces) instead of 20 to the side of the bigha. It is needless to say 
that the extra rent so gained is never shown in the patwAris’ papers. As far as 
the zamindars are concerned, this cannot be characterized as a fraud or extor- 
tion : it is only an attempt to maintain old customs against modern innovation 
where measurements are made with a rope. However, numerous frauds are 
knowingly practised ; for instance, measuring in the heat of the sun, when the 
rope shrinks, while the sir is measured w^hen the dew is on the ground and the 
rope has stretched ; lengths are omitted : the measurer holds the rope over his 
shoulder with his hand at his waist, and so on, the result being always against 
the cultivators. The latter have now discovered their rights and their losses 
under the old system, and energetically claim to pay rent on the Government 
measurement.^’ The same writer calculates that during the term of the last 
settlement rents rose 12 per cent, in the first, and 18 per cent, in the second 
circle of assessment. 


The folloAving table gives the official estimate of the extent to which the 
Alienations. land of the parganah changed hands in the same period : — 


Nature of transfer. 

Entire villages. 

Big;ht8 in por- 
tions. 

Area in acres. 

Demand. 

By privato sale ... 

Sales In execution of decrees. .'. 
Mortgages sliU lu force 
— 1 

64 

S3 

12S 

1S4 

rtr 

47,141 

16,371 

17,610 

Bs. 

67,9 17 
67,128 
20,140 





POPULATION OF PARGANAHBrSALPUR,. 7^ 

It seems therefore that, excluding a few confiscations for rebellion^ aboa( 
27 per cent, of the area passed from its former proprietors. Four villages were 
sold, and 44 farmed for arrears of revenue. These facts do not speak well for 
the last assessment. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Bisalpur contained 506 
inhabited villages, of which 162 had less than 200 

Population. 

inhabitants ; 209 between 200 and 600 ; 102 between 
500 and 1 ,000 ; 20 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; one between 2,000 and 3,000 ; 
and ono between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants was Bisalpur, with a population of 9,250. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 205,538 souls (94,148 females), 
giving 555 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there wero 
185,420 Hindus, of whom 85,067 were females; 20,117 Musalm&ns, amongst 
whom 9,081 were females ; and one Christian. Distributing the Hindu popu- 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census shows 16,135 Brahmans, of 
whom 7,138 were females; 7,404 Rajputs, including 3,033 females; and 4,064 
Baniyas (1,854 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised 
in the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 157,817 souls 
(73,042 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah 
arc the Gaur (214), Kananjiya (6,397), and Sdraswat (190). The chief fi4jput 
clans are the Janghdra (1,308), Chaub&ii (1,967), Katehriya (1,372), Gautam 
(246), Rdthor (453), Gaur (192), Shidbansi, Bais, Bhadauriya, Btlchhal, Kachh- 
wdha, Kathiya, Ponw&r, Ohandola, and Kdsyap. The Baniyas belong to the 
Agarwdl 830, Mah&r (723), TJmmar, Dirhammaz, Kudrtani, Manai, Kashinri, 
Chausaini, Kasaundban, Audhiya, and SImali sub-divisions. The most nu- 
merous amongst the other castes are the Koli (7,028), Mdli (11,522), Gadariya 
(3,463), Kdyath (2,499), Kahdr (8,265), Dhobi (4,132), Chamdr (15,912), 
Barhai (3,067), Bharbhunja (2,682), Ahir (4,354), Nai or Hajjdm (3,899), 
Bhangi or Kbdkrob (1,655), Sondr (1,361), Kisdn (23,603), Teli (5, 330), Kalw&r 
(2,823), Kumhdr (1,171), Gujar (1,233), Pdsi (3,716), Kurmi (29,830), Dhdnuk 
(2,875), Darzi (1,481), and Lodha (5,980). Besides these, the following castes 
comprising less than one thousand members are found in this parganah : — Lobdr, 
Jdt, Dakaut, Gosain, Nat, Patwa, Tamboli, Bairdgi, Bhdt, Khatik, Kdchhi, 
Belddr, Bdri, Miamdr, Radha, Bdnsphor, Halwdi, and Sikligar. The Musalmdns 
are distributed amongst Shaikhs (16,568), Sayyids (266), Mughals (118), and 
Pathdns (3,037), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics] collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that, of the male 
adult population (not loss than fifteen years of age), 371 are 


Occupations. 
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employed in professional avocations^ idacli as Govemtltetit servantSi priests, do<v 
tors, and the like ; 6,790 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers^ 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o. ; 1,460 in commerce, in baying, selling, keep- 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
47,169 in agricnltural operations ; 8,190 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 3,769 persons returned as labourers, and 743 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 2,578 as landholders, 140,808 as cultivators, and 62,152 
as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational 
statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,212 males as able to read 
and write out of a total male population numbering 111,390 souls. 

For the general and fiscal history of tlie parganah tho reader is referred to 
that of the district already given. It remains only to sketch 
the vicissitudes of Bisalpur as an administrative division. 
As shown by the inscription discovered at the former Dewal and Deoria were in 
992 A.D. the seat of a powerful Hindu dynasty. But tho traditions of the JapghAra 
B4jputs assert that at the beginning of the fifteenth century the country was 
again a forest, dotted only with a few Ahir, Banjara, and Bhil strongholds. 
Entering the parganah in 1405 under one Maliriip Sah, tho Jangharas captured 
Madra and Chiti(Intgdon) from the Ahirs, and Kareli and Marauri from the Bhils. 
In 1570, at the beginning of Akbar’s reign, their chief, Basant Sdb, founded 
Deoria on lands seized from the Banjdras, and expelled the Bhils from Garha 
Khera.^ In 1596, towards the close of tho same reign, what is now Bisalpur 
formed a portion of tho Bareli mahdl, Badayiin sarkdr^ and Dehli suba. Its separ- 
ate area and revenue at this period cannot be shown, as Bareilly included also 
several other largo modern parganahs. Tho Ahirs continued to hold many vil- 
lages; andin thoreignof Shdlijahan (1628-58) the capital, Bisalpur, is said to 
have been founded by one Bis u, a chief of their clan. Traces of their rule are 
still preserved in such villago-namos as Ahirwara and Ahirpura. Parganah 
Bisalpur was severed from Bareilly during Rohilla rule (1748-74), when tho 
fort at Bisalpur was built by Shor Kh&n. His name lingers in that of Sher- 
ganj, a village on the Puranpnr frontier. The Bohillas afterwards divided 
Marauri from Bisalpur, granting tho former pargana revenue-free to their 
prime minister (diwdn) Pah&r Singh. Ho has loft a memorial in Pahdrganj, 
already mentioned as the site of a large dam. The grant to Pahar was re- 
sumed by theOudh Government (1774-1801), but the 35 villages of which it 
was compbsed remained for near a century a separate parganah. On the 

} See article on Deoria and DewaK 





oesBtoii to tie British in Npvomber, 1801, bo^ Bisaipnr and Maranri vrere 
included in the Bareillj (^strict, and in 1813-14 Idaranri was detached to 
form a portion of Sb4hjah&npar. In 1841-42, a large part of the lattet 
parganah, including the village of Maranri, was, with several fresh villages 
from Sbdhjah&npur, reannexed to Bareilly. At tbe last settlement under 
Begulation IX. of 1833 Maranri was still regarded as a separate parganah, 
but it has now ^tteen reabsorbed by Bisalpur. At a revision of boundaries in 
1852-53 the area of the united parganah was considerably altered by exchanges 
with Shdhjahdnpur, annexations from Faridpur, and transfers to Nawdbganj, 

Chaubari, a small frontier-village of parganah Karor, stands on the banks- 
ofthe Bdmganga, 5 miles from Bareilly. The two branches of tho metalled road 
wending from that city to Bndaun meet in tho village, which contains a fourth- 
class police-station or outpost. Tho population amounted in 1872 to 443 only. 

Chauburi was founded by Katehriya insurgents who*had boon expelled 
from Bareilly by Governor Makrand Rdi (1657). 

Chattmahla, a parganah of tho Baheri tahsil, is bounded on the north 
by tho Tardi district ; on tho west by the Native State of Hampur, tho frontier 
sometimes coinciding with tho course of tho west Babgiil river ; on the 
south by pargauahs Sirsdwau, Kdbar, and Ricbha of its own tahsil; and on tho 
east again by Richha and the Tardi. Its area, according to the official state- 
ment of 1878, was 92 square miles and 527 acres, but according to the earlier 
revenue survey rather more than one square mile loss. Tho details of area 
given by the settlement survey, and of population given by . tho census, will 
bo hereafter shown. Tho pargana contains 131 estates {maluiU) distributed 
amongst 75 villages (maueas). 

The prevailing feature of Chaumahla is its dampness. Lying just below 


Physical features. 


the swampy Tardi, its soil is naturally moist, and water 
always lurks within « few foot of the surface. Owing, 


moreover, to the neighbourhood of tho sub-Himdlayan forest, tho rainfall is 


greater than in other parts of the district. In ordinary seasons tho monsoon 
and the winter rains give sufficient water to the crops, and even sugarcane 


is grown without irrigation.^ But this excessive moisture has its disadvan- 
tages. In the north of tho parganah fever is endemic throughout tbe year, 
and the inhabitants are stunted creatures with yellow skins, enlarged spleens, 
and diminished families. It has been more than once indeed suggested that the 
central and eastern portions of the northern border derived their name of ildia 
tndr from the extreme deadliness of their climate.* The remainder of tbe 


* 47-S per cent, of the cultirated area is, however, returned as irrigated. * fiat this is 

apparently a mistake. Supni p. eoc. 
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parganah^ to south and west^ is loss malarious^ and i^s population suffer from 
fever onl/ at the close of the rains. 

Theparganah is a flat plain, sinking very gradually from north to south ; 

Slo e and rivers direction, of course, wind its principal rivers. 

The highest observed level is 658 feet above the sea on the 
northern, and the lowest 603 foot on the southern border. Of many rivers, tho 
Dhora on tho east, the Kichaha in the centre, anJ west BahgM on the west, 
are most important. The Dhora and Deorania, here an insignificant stream, 
form in places the eastern boundary. Tho Andhalla and the Khalwa 
supply the Kichaha with an eastern and western affluent respectively. Tho 
west Bahgiil is joined by the Barai,^ Baraur, and Madmi. The Bahgdl 
^ and Barai are dammed for irrigation at Terha and 

Khamaria ; and tho pargana is watered also by the dis- 
tributaries of the Tfiha and Kichaha-Dhora canals. Of the former’s two 


branches, one tails into the Kichaha at Richholi, while the other crosses 
the southern border at Kh&apur. Its distributaries are the Chachait, 
tailing into the Baraur at Itauwa; tho Gurbojh, ending at tho village 
ot that name in tho Khalwa ; and the Daulatpur, which passes the 
southern frontier at tho village so called. The main line and Tursampur dis- 
butary of the Kichaha-Dhora canal pierce the pargana from north to south ; 
and the former throws out at Pirohi a second distributary, the Baheri, which 
also passes onwards into K&bar. Many small watercourses, besides the rivers 
and canals already mentioned, traverse Chaumahla in tho rains. But, in spite 
of its canals, the parganah hardly requires irrigation in ordinary years, 
“ jB/ii/ara sowings of rice,’’ writes Mr. Moens, ^‘of course must be irrigated, 
but tho patiha or ordinary sowings require, as a rule, no irrigation, unless the 
rains are unfavourable. The rabi (spring crop) usually receives a sufficient 
supply from the ^ Christmas ’ rains. It is only in seasons of drought that 
there can be a general demand for canal water.” Mr. Moens goes on to show 
that in his time but 32 per cent, of the area irrigable by canals was, as a rule, 
watered from those sources. In most villages unbricked wells are practica- 
ble, but, except in the gardens of Mur&os, are seldom dug. The reasons are 
partly the excessive saturation of tho soil, and partly the fact that rents are 
paid in kind.^ 

The crops of the parganah are its only important product ; tho chief 
Economical vbatubis. staples being maize, rice, and jodr millet at the autumn, 
Products. wheat at the spring harvests. Sugarcane and cotton 

are grown to a small extent only. The former is almost all of the kind known 
^ Otherwise Barei and Baroi. ^ Supra p. 547. 
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as hhdrih} Moisture of soil makes its juice toa .tliin and watery to fetch 
good prices. Chaumahla possesses no mart largo enough to absorb and 
distribute its surplus local produce. Superfluous grain is carried by Bahjdraa 
for sale at Haldwani, Richha, or Bareilly. Traces of this clan’s occupation may 
bo found in the names of places called Tdnda,^ and of Banjaria', where weekly 
markets are held. The remaining market villages are the capital, Bahcri, 
Marts and comm uni- Chdehait, and Karimgfinj. But except Chdohait, which 
possesses a catde-fair, none of these places do much more 
than supply the demand for small necessaries brought from Bareilly by pedlars. 
The metalled road from Bareilly to Naini IVil, wdiieli passes northwards 
through the pargana, and is met at Baheri by an unnietalled line from ^dbar, 
supplies Chaumahla with its one good liigliway. A wide earthen track connects 
Baheri and Ohachait ; but this is unbridged, and therefore impassable by carts 
at most times of the year. In the east of the pargana there are no roads, 
and a not-work of water-course and stream during the rainy season forbids all 
travel, except on the back of an elephant. 

The following table contrasts the areas of Chaumalila at the times of 
Areas by settle- mciasurenieLit for the j)ast and present settlements of 
ment survey. land-reveiiue : — 




At last settle- 

By new measure- 

Increase per 

Decrease 



ment. 

ment. 

cent. 

per cent. 



Acres, 

Acres. 



Total area ... 

... 

58,01 1 

59,408 

2 ’4 

... 

Bevenue-freo 


ll,8‘i7 

4 29 


96 6 

Darren 

• « • 

4,1>45 

G 949 

1 "49 -9 

... 

^ Old wnste 


I3,ia6 , 

7.287 

... 

44~8 

^ J New fallow ... 



909 


66 ‘l 

Sg -g 1 Cultivated 

... 

25,924 

43,8'<4 

69*2 

... 

^ ^ Total 

... 

41,899 1 

6i,03<J j 

24*1 

••• 


The large decrease in revenue-free and increase in assessable area is duo 
to the taxation of the Ch:ichait iliika (16 villages), surrendered to Government 
by the E&ja of KAshipur in exchange for other lands in Bijnor,^ The same 
reason partially accounts for the advance in cultivation, whose area on revenue- 
free estates'the earlier survey neglected to detail. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. S. M. Moens. His general 
The current set- methods of assessment, having once been described, need 
tlement, recapitulated ; and we shall here notice only his 

special treatment of this parganah. He divided it into two circles : (2) the ?ndr, 
and (1) the remainder of the area, or dis. As rents are paid almost exclusively 

^ P. 561. * Supra p. 2S9. . * I’p. 532, 333, and article on pargana Barbepura. 

Of the 16 ChAchait villagoB, 14 were, on becoming Government property, sold by public auction 
or otherwise. Proprietary right in the remaining two was conferred on two petBons, to whom 


Government deemed itself under obligations. 


f)5 
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in kind, he first ascertained the average value per acre of the landlord's sbure 
in the outturn of the various crops. His inquiries yielded 
Rent rates. following results : — 


Crop. 


Sugarcane ... 

Cotton 

Vegetables ... 

Jodr for fodder and maize 
Melons 
Hemp 
Bice 
Jodr millet ... 

Bajra millet and other coarse autumn crops 
Wheat 

Barley and oats 
Mixed wheat and barley 
Gram or chick-pea 

Lentils (mafldr) ... ^ ^ 

Doidhi at half pural rates i 


Such were the crop-ratea or 


Ekhx-batk run acrb hi 


both circlcR. 


Circle Des. 

Circle II , Mdr* 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

8 0 0 

0 6 0 

e 0 0 

6 0 0 

5 8 0 

6 12 0 

3 3 0 

2 8 0 

4 (1 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 2 0 

.3 8 0 

2 10 0 

3 4 0 

2 6 0 

2 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 12 0 

2 U 0 

2 4 0 

2 l4 0 

2 4 0 

2 12 0 

2 0 0 

1 9 0 

14 0 


avenago value in money of the rents in 


kind paid by different crops. By applying these crop-rates to the areas under 
each crop of the various soils, soil-rates, or rent-rates according to soil, Were 
deduced. Striking an average so as to include both circles, and vvfit as 
well as dry land, we may give these latter rates as follows : — for diUnat or 
loamy soil, Rs. 3-11-0 per acre ; for mattiijdr or clayey soil, Its. 3-1-9 ; and 
for Wmr or sandy soil, Rs. 2-12-10. The assessable area showed 55*4 of tho 
first, 44*1 of the second, and 0*5 of the last-named soil.^ 

Applying his rates to that area, Mr. Moens assumed for the whole 
pargana a rental of Ks. 1,51,240 ; and halving that sum in 
the usual manner, proposed a demand of Rs. 75,620, or 
83,214 including cesses. The following statement compares the amount and 
incidence of new demand with those of tho old : — 


ABsessment. 


Settlement. 

1 l^ClD^.NCI•: ran aohh on 

Total dkmand, 

EXCLUDING OiiSBES. 

Cultivated area. 

Asses$able area. 

Total area. 

Initial. 

Pinal, 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. Final. 

Initial 

Final. 

• 

Pormer 

Present ... 

increase 

Ri. a, p. 

1 6 0 

Rb. a. p 

1 6 

1 14 4 

R.s, a. p 

0 13 8 

*■« 1 

Rs. a. p.l 

1 2 4 

1 9 7 ; 

Rs. a. p.|rs. a. p. 

0 12 3 ; 1 0 0 
... 1 1 8 1 

Rs. 

. 44,631 

Rs. 

• 69,679 
76,620 

' ... 1 U 8 ^| 


1 0 7 8 ... ‘ 0 8 l| 

»•« 

16,041 


^ Whftt little hhur exists is moist sandy land in the beds of rivers, very different from 
the high and dry bhur of the southern parganas. Tha dfimat lies chiefly along the dhaiau or 
high banks of rivers, and the mattiy&r In intervening villnges. 
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Until sanctioned by Government, the new demand is in provisional 
force* A revision by Mr. Robert Currie, and other causes, had by 1878-79 
reduced its amount to Rs. 73,315. 

The landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly Kiiyaths (133), Pathdns 
Landlord and ten- (113), and Brahmans (34). Other castes supply that 
proprietary body with less than 30 members each. Of 
9,059 tenants, 2,358 are Kurmis, 903Chamars, 592 Juts, 582 Dhobis, and 557 
Murdos. No other caste can produce much more than 350 cultivators. With 
the very trifling exception of two estates, the whole parganali was at settlement 
found to be held in zaminddriimwYC. And this is the more surprising because 
at cession (1801) that tenure was altogether unknown.^ The census of 1872 
returns the sum paid by tenants to landlords, in rent and cesses, as Rs* 
1,35,991. 

The following table professes to show the extent to which land changed 
owners during the currency of the last settlement. But 


AlienatioDs. 


value 


in furnishing it Mr. Moens remarks that it is of little 


By private sale 

Under civil court decrees, 


Total 


Total area 
iu acree. 

Oetuand. 

Sale price. 

Number of 
years* pur- 
chaBe. 

Average 
price per 
acre. 


Ks. 

Ks. 



91,878 

49,314 

5,39,589 

10*9 

18'6 

9,881 

9,247 

94,345 

1U*2 

1005 

61,259 1 

58,661 

6,33,934 

i 

10-8 

ID'S 


ropulatlon. 


If correct, these (igures show that the whole parganah changed hands, 
and part of it more than once. 

According to the census of 1872 Chauinahla contained 142 inhabited 
villages, of which 54 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 668 
between 200 and 500 ; 17 between 500 and 1,000 ; and 
6 between 1,000 and 25,000. 

The total population numbered in the same year 44,480 souls (2t),857 
females), giving 483 to the square mile* Classified according to religion, there 
were 31,733 Hindus, of whom 14,841 were females ; and 12,747 Musalm&ns, 
amongst whom 6,016 were females. Distributing the Hindu population' 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 938 Brahmans, of whom 385 
were females; and 1,285 Rajputs, including 535 females; whilst the great 
* Mr. Seton’s letter of ISOS, quoted ia Mr. Moeae' rent-rate report for Chaumablo. 
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mass of the population is comprised in the other castes*’ of the census returns, 
which show a total of 29,122 souls (13,746 females). The principal Brahman" 
sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (114), Kanaujiya, and 
Siiraswat. The chief Rajput clans are the Katehriya (245), Rdthor (371), 
Janghara, OhauhSn, Gaur, Gautam, Shiubansi, Bais, and Sengarh. The 
Baniyas belong to the Agarwdl, Mahar, Tinwala, Mahesari, and Dasa sub- 
divisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the M41i (3,636), 
Kahur (1,485), Dhobi (1012), Chaindr (4,917), J&t (1,328), Gujar (1,010), 
Kurmi (7,526), and Beld&r (1,325). Besides those, the following castes com- 
prising less than one thousand members arc found in this parganah : — ^Koli, 
Loh&r, Gadariya, Kayatli, Barhai, Bliarbhunja, Abir, Nai or Hajj4ra, Bhangi 
or Khdkrob, Dakaiit, Gosain, Sonar, Kisdn, Teli, Kalwdr, Ohhipi, Patwa, 
Kumh&r, Tamboli, Bainigi, Bh&t, Dhdnnk, Darzi, Lodlia, and Kanjar, The 
Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (11,228), Sayyids (87), Mughals 
(35), and Patbans (1,407), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in tho statistics collected at the 
same census. From thcwse it appears that, of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 104 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 1,601 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 237 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of men, ani- 
mals, or goods; 2,596 in agricultural operations; 8,709 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and tho preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 1,038 persons returned as labor- 
ers and 242 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of ago or sex, the same returns give 236 as landholders, 26,723 as 
cultivators, and 17,521 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 401 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 23,623 
souls. 

The history of Chaumahla as a distinct parganah is short. The village 

• of H&tmana, in its north-eastern corner, was, towards the 

History. 

close of Akbar’s reign (1596), the head-quarters otsimahdl i 
or parganah of the Sambhal Government and Dehli province. The area of 
this mahal was 3,565 acres, and its revenue 6,250 rupees. Under the gov- 
ernment of the Rohillas (1743-74) the bulk of the modern parganah seems 
to have been included in cliaJda Hehar, the fief of the coramander-in-ohief, 
Dfindi Kh&n ; and in the fort of Najibabad, south of Ch&chait, wo have 


History. 
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perhaps a souvenir of bis son*in-law, Najib-ud-daula. The Pathdns ejected 
#he Hindu possessors of the soil, and are still almost the principal land- 
holders. On the fall of the Rohillas (1774), Chaumahla, not yet known 
under that name, became a part of the Rfimpur fief of I’aizullfih Kh&n. 
The old mahAl of H&tmana must by this time have been absorbed in either 
SirsAwan, Richha, Kabar, or liudrpur ; for from portions of these four 
parganahs {chau mahdl) FaizulhUi fouiulerl the modern Chaumahla. After 
the death of its founder and the revolution at RAinpur (1794), the new par- 
ganah passed into the hands of the Oudh Government. By Oudh it was ceded 
(1801) to the British, who placed it in the district of Bareilly ; and in 1860 a 
large portion of its western area was retransferred to EAmpur in recognition 
of the services rendered during the great rebellion by the chief of that 
state. 


Deoria. 


Deoraniya, a village of parganah Richha, perhaps gives or takes its name 
to or from the neighbouring river so called. It stands on the metalled road 
between Bareilly and Naiui TAl, 19 miles from iho former. Here are a third- 
class police-station, district post-office, and cncamping-ground for troops. 
But the population amounted in 1872 to 1,065 only, 

Deoria and Dbwal, themselves unimportant villages, have an united 
interest as the modern fragments of an ancient but nameless city. Both 
lie in parganah Bisalpur, and both are divided in twain by the origfnally artifi- 
cial Kau, Khawa, or Katni river ; but the homesteads of Deoria are on the west 
or right, and those of Dewal on its east or left bank. The larger village, 
Deoria, stands about two miles south or downstream of 
Dewal, at the end of a cross-country track wending 
north-eastwards from the town of Bisalpur. It is 30 miles from Bareilly, and 
contained in 1872 a population of 1,675 inhabitants. The revenue survey map 
honours it with a police-station, but this neither existed in 1872 nor exists now. 
Dewal is now known to Musalmans and officials as Ilababas or IlAhabad 
Dewal. It contains several plain brick rooms called 
temples ; and in one is deposited the famous inscrip- 
tion of which more hereafter. But both the inscription and the figure of 
Vishnu’s boar incarnation, which may bo seen in the same place, were origin- 
ally found in the adjoining village of Garh-GAjana, 

Gajena-Sadarpur or Garh-GAjana, the bastioned castle,” lies on tho 
west bank of the river, immediately between Dewal 
Garh-Gfijana. and Deoria. The ancient fortification from which it 

derives its name is a large ruined mound about 800 feet square, and contain- 
ing on its eastern side two small tanks. But although called a garh or fort/’ 


Dewal. 
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writes General Cunningham,^ it was most probably only the country resi- 
dence of Riija Lalla, who founded it.” The inscription and boar figure weft^ 
discovered in another mound of temple ruins, about 200 feet square at base; 
but the brick and limestone walls of the building whose site it marks have been 
gradually carried off as materials for the dwellings of village Vandals. Round 
the principal mass of ruin may be traced the remains of at least six other 
temples ; and Garh-Gdjana has besides two other mounds, the remains of some 
ancient village or town. 

Below Deoria tho KhAwa takes a sharp eastward bend, encircling three 
skies of a large ruined fort called Garha-Khera ‘^or the 
QarhaKhera. castle-mound.”^ This stronghold stands on the lands 

of Deoria. Approachable only from iho southern or landward side, it has been 
deserted for many centuries, and is overgrown with dense jungle, in which 
during tho past twenty years tigers have been shot. Its walls have afforded 
material for nearly all the buildings in Deoria. The exact extent of the 
fort,” adds tho writer last quoted, is not known; but the position enclosed 
by the Katni nala is about 6,000 feet in length from north to south and 4,000 
feet in breadth, and tho fort is said to be somewhat less than half a kos, or 
just about half a mile in length.” The bricks are of a size (13"x9"x2'') 
which show's considerable antiquity, and tho limestone statues are all Brahma- 
nical. But such figures are said to bo discovered only in tho foundations of 
the Hbuildings, which, if true, would seem to show^ that the existing remains 
are the ruins of Muhammadan works constructed of Hiudii materials.” 

Garha-Khera is attributed to the somewhat mythical King Ben ; ^ and 

General Cunningham believes Ben’s son Vairat to be 
Hifltorr. . . . 

^ identical with Vira Varmina, tho uncle of that Lalla 

who towards the close of the tenth century founded Dewal and Garh-Gajana. 
The foundation of the younger Deoria will be mentioned later; and this seems 
the place for the quotation of the inscription w'hich records Lalla’s works. 

Unearthed and copied about 1826 by Mr. Collector 
The Dewal inscriptloD. 1 1 .. i . • t 

Boulderson, it was some three years later copied again 

by Colonel Stacy, and translated under the supervision of the famous oriental- 
ist James Prinsep.^ It is a singularly perfect example of the Kutila character, 
which occupies a position chronologically midway between the modern Deva- 
p6gari and old Gduri type. The name of kutila or bent ” is derived from 

' ArchaBological Survey Reports, I., 353. * General Cunningham remarks {ibid) that 

the river ** thus forms a natural ditob to the old stronghold of the Bdchhal H^jas.” But that 
river is, by Ini own showing, artiflcied ; it is extremely doubtful in the second place 
whether the Bichhals ever ruled here. See above, in the general history of the district. 
^Bupra pij: 841, 342. A. S, B., 1839, p. 777. A photozincograph of the original wUl 

be found in Oenerid Cunningham’s report. 


History. 


The Dewal inscription. 



THE DBWAL INBCBIPTION. * - 


the fact that the perpendicular stroke of each letter is at bottom bent or 
turned to the right. The following is the translation of Prinsep’s ** youthful 
assistant,” altered only in a few places where good English seemed to demand 
the simplification of construction or language : — 

Translation by Saroda Prasdd Chakravartti, 

May he to whom the astounded inhabitants of the three worlds offered solomtl 
h^mns and prayers (when the jewelled hood of the serpent chief Ananta bent under the weight 
of the far falling mountains, impinging on the lap of the yielding earth) on his easy effort to 
check the outrages of the wicked (giants), and who humbled the tcu-hcaded (lUvana), vain 
of his strength and valour, save you from a multitude of sins ! 

May Girija (the mountain-born goddess), fairly adorned with a string of pearls 
fallen from the heads of the Danaya>like elephants, seeming to spread a moonlike halo round 
her lotus face, sanctify the universe. 

а. May the roj^al race of Chhindu, of erst the scone of Lakshmi’s pastime and dalliance, 
the field of war and exercises of well-disciplined soldicfy, the sea of delight of famous 
princes, the lake wherein Lakshmin disported as a swan, the moon of repose of those who hod 
completed the career of heroes, and a consuming fire to their enemies, be honourable. 

4. A Maharishi, named Chyavan, he whose frown restrained the pride of the chief of 
gods (Indra) when he hod committed the well-known crime, who by his fame was celebrated 
in all quarters of the world, was the founder of this race. 

5. Of this family, famed for many good actions, was horn Viravarmma, who was the 
ornament of the world and the crown jewel of kings, in whose house Lakshmin took up her 
abode, foreseeing in it the birthplace of many future heroes who would be her protectors. 

б. This Viravarmma in noble qualities well resembled the kings of the Solar lino. Ho 
wag powerful, pious, beautiful, famous, pure, serious, venerable, veracious, moral, surrounded 
by the learned, attended by virtuous men ; his court was the seat of heroism, integrity, 
patience, and other virtues. 

7. From him descended Mans Chandra Pratapa, a man of warm spirit, w'ho annihilated 

his foes as mud dried up by his rays,^ who was the ornament of all people— nay, of the whole 
world ; before whose armies a multitude of heroic foes, depressing the earth wiih their heavy 
tread, retreated, gasping, into the abode of gerpeuts (Patala), and bore it down with their 
weight. . . 

8. The juice exuding from the temples of his odorous elephants in inoonlike crystals, 
so spread over the forest tanks, that neither the wild elephants nor those of his enemies 
durst quench their thirst therein. 

9. His footstool was worn with the crowns of the numerous princes crowding to do him 
homage. He was the lord of the earth whom the three great oceans encircle as a waistband 
(rashona). He dried up the ocean by the continual intercourse of foreign princes, as Hama 
of old. He occupied the ocean like the mountain on the seashore. 

10. His kingdom, rivalling the habitation of the chiefest gods with its magnifioent 

buildings, shining bright and beauteous as the moonbeam with its white tenements, and charm* 
Ing with its Naodana-like gardens abounding in pleasant trees of dark emerald hue, is become 
white with the high temples of the anointed gods. ^ 

11. A younger brother, the stout-armed Malhana, the devoted worshipper of SivAf 
willingly received charge of the world : and his kingdom filled with a multitude of princes 
proportionately vast as the kindness received from hiipelder brother.* 


1 Here Is probably Intended a play on Mine Chandra's name, which the translator wished to road Ifartenda 
Pratapa, i. r., powerful as the sun. a From the facts that he oondnoted the srovenunent. and that hla 

son Lalla succeeded to the throne, it Is possihle that Malhaq(igas an uiurpor. ’ » 
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12. Though gaining such a vast prize as Lakshmin, he always retained his devotion to 
the gods, his spiritual parents, and the Brahmans- He was born for the joy of his friends, 
intimates, and kinsmen, and spread delight among his subjects by destroying the wicked. 

IS. His wife Chuluki, adorned with shining qualities, was the peerless of her age, and 
like the new moon to the lotus faces of his other wives. She was descended from the royal 
line of Iswara. 

14. From her was born a moonlike heroic prince, Lalla, who soon mastered the world. 
On all sides shone the parity of his virtues, as the white kumuda flower, the moon, or ivory. 
He WAS the Sumeru^ amidst the mountain-circle of his warriors. On his arm Lakshmin cast 
a fond glance as he quitted the house of his enemies. He was the root of the Chindu 
line. 

15. Strange was it that at his birth flowers were strewed from heaven on the p.alace of 
Malhana, and bees swarmed to sip their houey, seeming by their hum to announce his future 
greatness. 

16. His words were full of pleasantness, exceeding far the full-blown lily or the com- 
pany of wise men, or the shrubs bowing with the load of full-blown flowers or the fields of 
bending corn, or the inspiration of the poet, or the moonbeam of autumn, or even the sacred 
words flowing from the mouths of the Vedantis. 

17. By what respected hero lord of the world was earth defended in his time? The 
goddess (Lakshmin), whom none other can restrain or enjoy, is to him as a wife. No princely 
jewel of the crown of kings ever lived, lives, or shall live, to equal him in beauty and 
joyousness, 

18. He dwells in a halo of glory like the sun in his summer brightness, and fills the 
world with his power. His beauty is reddened by the vermilion of the heads of his enemies* 
war elephants. Ills fame, like the moon’s, has been the theme of praise. He destroys his 
enemies ns the rays of the sun dispel the darkness. 

19. His spreading fame encircles the world as a necklace of pearls, or as Ganges around 
the highest peak of the Himalaya, as the moonbeam on the sky, as the wreath on the elcphant*s 
head, the white pennant on the temple of the gods, and the wild geese on the hanks of the 
rivers. 

20. On his advent, although. the earth now groans under the Iron age, the Golden again 
visited this town, adorned with wells, lakes, tanks, and neighbouring parks stocked with 
various animals ; whose inhabitants are always rejoicing, and which is borne on the crest of 
the earth. 

21. He presented these sacred villages, inhabited by the wealthy and civilized, shaded 
by pleasant trees and watered by pellucid streams,* in a chartered gift to the Brahmans. 

22. He caused to he dug near his palace a beauteous and holy canal, himself a director 
of the right course to his subjects, as Bhagiratha was to Gang a. 

23. His wife, named Lakshmin, was as affectionate as her namesake to Madhusudana. 
She was regarded as a second goddess descended from the sea, came of a sinless family, and 
was like a snow-shower to the lily faces of other women in the inner apartments. 

24. By her love and gentleness she stole the heart of her husband ; by her accomplish- 
ments she retained his affections. Their mutual love was equal to that of Siva and Pirbati. 

25. Whose many virtuous deeds already done, or yet to be performed, are visible in 
groves, gardens, lakes, and many other extensive works. 

26. All the luxuries enjoyed daily by multitudes of Brahmans are bestowed by her 
whose heart pities the poor, the hclpless^nd afllicted, 

■■ ^Burawn, a mylhologicol mountain in tho Hlrotllaya, was believed to bo 84,000 yojam or 336,000 leos Ulgb ; that . 

according to tbe varying value of the koa, Jjipm 004,000 to 672,000 miles I a General Ctumlngham 

tnlukB that Kirmala nadl, or Pol Lucid Stream, is ^ ancient name of the M&la itself. 
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S7. The minds of husband and wife being thus sensible of the instability of earthly 
possessions, and the stain of the iron age having been removed by their growing vlrtuesi the 
one (t. € , the K&ja) caused this temple to be established in honour of the god who wears a 
crescent on his brow, while the other (i, e. the Rani) did as much in honour of Fdrbatl. 

28. Whose heart is nob filled with astonishment at these two divine temples, which .may 
compare in grandeur with the two lofty peaks of Kailasa, which are beautified by their hand- 
some stairs, and whose banners, fluttered by the winds, have dispersed the gathering clouds > 

29. As long as the Kaustabha diamond rests on the breast of Madhu*s destroyer 
tVishnu), and the head of Sambhu is adorned with the crescent, as long as Indra and all gods 
tarry with the wives of the moons, so long shall the fame of this act endure . 

30. May prosperity always attend him and hU equally endowed lady Lakshmin ; him« 
the chief hero of the Chhindu Hue, who with sword, besmeared with the mud formed by 
sweat from the brows of hostile elephants, has carved out praise on all sides. 

31. May Devi, who dwelleth among mankind to promote their prosperity and avert evil, 
destroy the sins of Lalla, of his family, children, aud intimatcfl. 

32. The village of Mayuta in Bhushana, with its adjacent lands, was consecrated to 
the abovementioDed god and goddess under the denomination of Devapalli. 

33. The famous Lalla granted by charter oue fourth of his revenues to the same deities 
for their worship and other ceremonies, 

34. This inscription was composed by the poet Nihil, son of Siva Uudra, of the race of 
Vatsyimuni, an attendant at the court of the Raja, whose character was worthy of his 
name. 

36. May NihiHs wr<^ath of mellifluous verses shine on the bosom of the learned like 
a string of pearls,^ the source of general delight, adorjied with flowery metaphor, and tied with 
the string of Lalla’s virtues. 

86. This composition was copied by^c son of Vishnu ITari, an inhabitant of Gaur, a 
proficient in the Kutila character* 

,h 7. It was engraven by Soman ath, the son of K&madcva, who came over from Kanya- 
kubja,^ well skilled in tlio use of the instruments of engraving, in the samvat year 1049, . 
on the ficvcnth of the dark half of the month of Marga (Agrahana), Thursday (6th Novem- 
ber, A. D. 99y). 

In verse 22 wo have a reference to the Katni river or canal, cut by King 
Lalla from the M&Ia to the Khanaut; in verses 27 and 28, to the buildings 
whoso ruins may be seen on the temple mound at Garh-Gajana ; and in verso 32 
to Dewaljthen called Devapalli. Apparently basing his conclusion on the fact 
that the Bdchhal Bdjputs claim descent from Ben, and on the probability that 
the Kaiehriyds ejected the Bachhala from some part of the neighbouring 
Shahjahdnpur, General Cunningham decides that Lalla was a Bdehhal, and that 
the Bachhals made a stand against the Katehriyas in the forests adjoining Garh- 
Giyna and GarhaKhera. We only know, however, that in 1570 Qarha Khera 
was held by other reputed descendants of Ben, the Bhils, and the rest of 
Deoria by half gipsy Banjdras, The Janghdras in that year ejected both 

‘ A commonplace of Eastern poets, when placing their names at the end of their compositions 
It is from Sir William Jones* translation of a Bimilar metaphor at the close of one of HUflz's 
odes that wo derive our well-kuown quotation of “ like orient pearls at random Btraug«” 

* That is, Kanauj. 
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tribes and founded Deorla. The only event of importance in the later history 
of that village was its capture and burning by the Mnshims in the course of a 
JanghAra rebellion (1679). 

Dunka, a village of parganah Mlrganj, stands on the unmetalled ShAhi 
and Shishgarh road, and near the right bank of the west Babgul river, 23 mile» 
north-north-west of Bareilly. Its population amounted in 1872 to 2,000 souls. 
It holds market twice weekly, and has an imperial post-office, elementary 
school, and a few Hindu temples. From 1824 to 1863 the village was the 
headquarters of the tahsil now known as Mfrganj, 

F ARfDPUR, the headquarters of the parganah and tahsil so named, lies 
on the metalled ShahjabAiipur I’oad and beside the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way, 14 miles south-east of Bareilly. Though excluded by the census from the 
list of towns with over 5,000 inhabitants, it in 1872 contained a population of 
5,660. 

The fact is that it consists of two villages, Bhartpnr and Sardi, which 
that census considered as separate. The town is situated in the midst of a flat 
Appearance, hut fertile country which will bo described in the next 
Hcbcr'fl description article. Encamped at Faridpur in 1824, Hebor called that 
country this Eden’’ ; and the reasons which prompted 
Such a enthusiastic praise may be given in his own picturesque language : — • 
The morning was positively cold, and the whole scene, with the exercise of the 
march, the picturesque groups of men animals round me, the bracing air, 
th^ singing of birds, the light mist hanging on the trees, and the glistening 
dew, had something at once so oriental and so English, I have seldom found 
anything better adapted to raiser a man’s animal spirits and put him in good 
temper with himself and all the world.” On the outskirts of the town are several 
ponds and some fine groves. The town itself is long and narrow, with few 
brickwork houses, but many well-built mudpstuctures of the bettor class. How 
tidy a mud house can be made when washed with clay-water may be seen in 
the Brahmans’ quarter. The town is essentially a town of Hindds, but show’s 
few signs of active business, and can boast no important manufacture. The 
market is held twice weekly. 

A deepish ditch surrounds the tahsSl and police-station (first class). They 


Public buildings. 


are described by Dr. Planck as model buildings of their 
kind, furnishing sides to a courtyard shaded by nim 


and other trees. There are two sardis or hostels, both rectangular eoclosures 
of the usual type, with chambers grouped along the inside of the walls, and 


wells and trees within. An imperial post-office, tahsili school, road bungalow, 
and several temples, complete the tale of public buildings. Outside the towm. 
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tlie west, aro the station and telegraph-office of the railway ; and on the 
south} beside the Shfthjah&npur road, an encamping-ground for troops. 

The ChaukidAri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force at Faridpur. In 1877-78 
the house-tax thereby imposed yielded, together with 
miscellaneous receipts and a balance (Rs. 45) from the 
preceding year, a total income of Rs. 910. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
police, conservancy, and public works, amounted to Rs. 690. In the same year 
the town contained 623 houses, whereof 558 were assessed with the tax ; the inci- 
dence being Re. 1-8-9 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-5 per head of population. 

Faridpur, formerly called Pura, was founded by insurgent Katehriya 
Rdjputs who had been ejected from Bareilly City 
between 1657 and 1679. It derives its present name 
from one Shaikh Farid, a mendicant, or, according to others, a governor, who 
built a fort hero in Rohilla times (1748-74). 

FARropuR, a parganahand tahsil of the Bareilly district, is bounded on the 
east by tho ShAhjah&npur district and parganah — tahsil Bisalpur, the rivers 
Deoha and east Bahgiil supplying in places a frontier ; on the north again by 
Bisalpur, and by parganah-tahsil Nawabganj ; on the north-west by parganah- 
tahsil Karor ; on the west and south-west by the RAmganga river, which divides 
it from parganah Balia of the Aonla tahsil, and from the Budaun district j and 
on the south once more by Shahjahanpur. According to tho official statement of 
1878 it contained 249 square miles and 361 acres ; but according to the earlier 
revenue survey, more than 3 square miles less. Tho details of area given by 
the settlement survey, aud of population by the census, will bo hereafter shown. 
The parganah contains 560 estates, distributed amongst 388 villages. The lat- 
ter, as compared with those of other parganahs, are small. 

Faridpur is at once the most southerly and the most unproductive par- 
PursiciL FBATUBEs. the distrfct. It is for the most part a plateau 

Uplands. jjghi; siHooous soil, undulating in places into gleam- 

ing sandy ridges which present the appearance of low hills. In years of 
abundant rain such soil often yields a good autumn crop. But when no facili- 
ties of irrigation exist, its produce hardly repays the labour of expenses of 
cultivation. To the general sterility however, two tracts, the basins of the 
BAmganga and Babgdl KailAs, aro exceptions. The former, locally known as the 
TarAin or moist tract, extends from one to three villages deep along the western^ 
Blmganga and south-western border. Here the soil is a rich deep 

* loam, whose natural humidity renders irrigation even in 

seasons of drought superfluous. Towards the lip of the river, indeed, villages 
sometimes suffer from diluvion, or form the sand which floods have deposited; 
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Babgdl*Kail& fi basins. 


but general innndations are rare. Partly in this basin, and partly on 
sandy upland, which they ascend by a well-defined bank, lies a belt of village 

§ r- 

known as the ddhkacha or half-ripo land. As the sandy sub-stratum of their 
upper portions forbids the construction of wells, such villages contrast the 
extremes of fertility and sterility. The basin of the East 
Bahgiil and lower Kailde, a wedge-shaped tract formed by 
the fork of those rivers, has for its base the whole northern frontier, and for its apex 
the centre of the parganah. It is composed of excellent loam and clay, whioh is 
watered both from dams on the rivers and from earthen wells annually excjivated. 
The general slope of the country, as followed by its streams, is from north- 
ElevationB, rivers, iiorth-west to south-south-east; but aline drawn between 
the highest and lowest levels would lie in the opposite 
direction.^ The highest is the Great Trigonometrical Survey station at Gaj- 
nera on the northern frontier, 616 feet above the sea ; and the lowest 505 feet 
on the brink of the RAmganga near KAdirganj. The Ramganga bounds the 
parganah, and does not, at least on the map, stray within it. Its old beds may, 
however, bo distinguished for some 5 miles east of its present course, arid-thai 
course is by no means consistent. Almost every rainy season sees some fresh 
though perhaps slight alteration of channel. TJio favourite process of the rivep 
is to work a loop, and afterwards cut across its neck. A recent example of this 
change occurred at llarharpur, in the south-west corner of the parganah. The 
lower KailAs and Bahgiil flow respectively soutlirwestwards and south-eastwards 
from the nortliern border to their junction at Busaha; and continuing its south- 
easterly course, the reinforced Bahgdl strikes the eastern frontier, where it is 
. joined by the Gauneya. The latter stream, which rises in the parganah itself, has 
already formed for some distance the border. The Liincha crosses the north-eastern 
corner to join tbeDeoha, whioh, as already mentioned, skirts thefroatier, but never 
comes within it, TheNakatia passes through the west corner to join the RAmganga, 
The parganah is dotted with a large number of lagoons (jhil) whoso ser- 
pentine form often shows them to be the old beds of rivers. 
Besides those at Jehar and Daulatpur already described,^ 
those crossed by the railway at !Sai%nda and Badalia may be mentioned. 

Water lies at an average depth of 13 feet 4^ inches from the surface, 
and 48*2 per cent, of the cultivated area is returned as watered ; but the par- 
ganah is not conspicuous for its irrigation. Masonry^ 
wells, even if sufficiently cheap, would be in most places 
impracticable. The loose and sandy nature of the subsoil allows in most places 
merely of Small lever or winch wells about two feet in diameter. 

e. from north-north-east to south-south-west, ^Supra p. 69S. 


Irrigation, 
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Soils. 


With the first downpour of rain, however, these melt into crater-shaped 
depressions ; and to last even so long must often bo protected by a coiled 
lining of twisted arhar stalks. This device has, in addition to the ad van- 
stages above noticed,^ the merit of preventing the saturation of the sandy 
soil around. In a few villages to the extreme south-east wells are sufficiently 
stable to admit of working with large earthern buckets {charsa). The irrigation 
dams on the Bahgdl and Kailas have been already mentioned. It was at one 
time proposed to water the parganah with canals named the Faridpur, Deoha, 
and Pilibhft, and to prolong hither the existing Kailus canal. But the project 
has been up to the present time in abeyance. 

The soils are, as usual, loam (ddmat)y clay (mattij/dr), and sand {bhlr)^ 
The cultivated area contains, according to settlement 
returns, 39‘1 per ce t. of the first, 11*4 of the second, 
and 49*5 of the third ; but a good deal of land which is entered as second-class loam 
(^dumat) should have been recorded as first-class sand (bhiir mildoni). Not a ninth , 
of the whole area is barren. There are no forests, but many noble plantations. 

" The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, with stations at Fatehganj East and 
Faridpur, crosses the parganah north-westwards on its 
^ Bhreilly. Parallel to it at a short distance runs 

the metalled Fatehgarh section ” of the Rohilkhand 
Trunk Road; and the unrnetallcd Bareilly-Bisalpur line, which traverses tho 
northern border, is the only remaining highway. The principal weekly mar- 
kets are held at tho chief towns, Faridpur, Tisua, and Fatehganj East, all on the 
trunk road. Good nodular himestone {kankar) is found at the last-named place 
and elsewhere in the parganah. There are no important manufactures^, and 
trade is confined chiefly to the sale of agricultural raw produce. Surplus' grain is “ 
bought up for exportation by Bareilly merchants, or carried off by small retailers 
{beopari). Tho principal staples of tho autumn harvest are hdjra millet, which 
covers 34*88 per cent, of the yearly cultivated area ; and rice (10*87 per cent.) 
The most conspicuous spring crops are wheat (29*05 per cent.) and gram (4*23). 

The areas of the parganah, as ascertained at the 
surveys for the past and present land-revenue settle- 
ments, may be thus compared : — 


Areas 

Burvey. 


of Bettlemeat 


Settlement. 


Former 

Current 

r Difference 


1 Vna$sc»8able» 

1 Aisessable, | 

Total. 

Heyenue- 

free. 

Barren. 

Culturable 

waste. 

Cultivated 

Total. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, . 

Acres. 

6,045 

1G,696 

43,516 

89.628 

133,038 

164,779 

849 

16,688 

29,321 

1.13,279 


160,137 

-4,186 

-8 

-14,194 

+»S„756 

+ 9.662 

+6,368 


^SuDra D. 975. 
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Hie current settlement was the work of Mr. S. M. Moens. flo divided 
Current settlement parganah into five circles of assessment, correspond^ 
of land-revenue. jj^g chiefly with the natural divisions already described, 
thus (1) Ihe Tarain ; (2) the Adhkacha ; (3) the Bhtir west, and (4) BhAt 
east, or sandy uplands west and east respectively of the Bah- 
gdl ; (5) the diimat mattiydr, or loamy and sandy basin oi 
tlie Bahgul and Kailas. The two bhdr divisions were after\Kards united, and 
the following rent-rates per acre assumed and sanctioned for the varfous soils 
in each of the four circles thus left : — 


Rent- rates. 


Circle. 

DUmaU 

Mattiydr^ 

Second class 
dumat and 
beat 6Mr, 

The worst 
bhur. 

1. Yarsiu ... *.• 

Rs. a. p. 

4 0 0 

Rs. a. p 

4 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 

2 6 0 

Bs. a. p. 

11. Adhkacha ... 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

2 6 0 


XIT. Bhdr ... .«• 

8 4 1 

8 9 6 

2 1 ] 

19 8 

IV. Dumat ... 

4.9 6 

3 6 9 

2 3 9 

1 8 10 


Rents being universally paid in money, no rates according to crop were 
Demand found necessary. The application to the assessable area oi 

the figures just shown gave for the whole parganah a gross 
rental of Rs. 3,11,668 ; and, deduced from this sum at 50 per cent., the demand 
would have reached Rs. 1,55,834. The amount actually fixed was Rs. 1,61,604. 
or, including the tea per cent, cess and {nazrdna) on revenue-free land 
Rs. 1,77,815. The result and incidence of the new assessment may be 
cem^red with those of the old 
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Total PEUAirDi 

BXCLUDINO OBSSKS 

Scttlemeut. 

Cultivated area- 

Assessable area. 

Total area. | 


Initial 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 


Us. a. p 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Kb. a. p. 

Rs. 

Ho. 

Former 

Current 

1 9 7 

1 4 7 
19 2 

112 

... 

1 0 4 

1 3 M 

0 14 9 

• •• 

0 14 7 

1 1 9 

» 

147,434 

146,694 

161,604 

Increase 

••• 

0 4 7 

MO 

0 8 7 

..0 

0 3 8 

ooo 

16,910 


TJutil janctionad by Government, the new demand is in provisional force^ 
A slight reduction had by 1878-79 lessened its amount to Rs. 1,60,323. 
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Landlord and tenant* 


Amongst the proprietors who pay this revenue, Jangh&ra Rajputs are by 
far the most numerous* They claim descent from two 
chiefs, named Hathi Singh and Japan Sfth, who, ten genera- 
tions ago, ejected the Ahir Rdjas of Bisalpur, settling at Piira (now Farfdpur), ^ 
Siseya, and other places. “ Their internal jealousies and dissensions,” writes 
Mr. Moens, alone prevent them from acquiring power and influence. Oom- 
bined, they would be a match for all the Muhammadans in the district. Their 
present leaders are the Thakurs of Budhauli, Biiopitr, Nagaria, and Kiy&ra 
(in Karor),” Of the tenantry no analysis exists. The gross rental paid actually 
by tenants to landlords, excluding the hypothetical rent of lands tilled by the 
landlords themselves, is returned in Mr. Moens’ report as Bs, 2,78,992, And, 
adding manorial cesses, the almost contemporaneous census increases the sum to 
Rs, 3,08,466. 

The following statement will suffice to give some idea of the extent to 
which during the currency of the last settlement land 
changed owners : — 


Alienations. 


Detail of transfer. 

Entire estates. 

Demand. 

Defined shares. 

Demand. 

Undefined shares. 

Demand. 

Total transfers. 

Total demand. 



Hs. a. p. 


Bs. n. p 


Bs, a. p. 


Rs. a. IT. 

By private sale *.. 

73 

19,497 14 6 

65 

9,082 IS 6 

2S 

4,875 0 0 

160 

33,465 1011 

By mortgage 

1? 

4,751 0 0 



24 

4,156 0 0 

78 

ll,346tP 

Sold at auction by 

18 

3,174 0 0 

10 

3,878 14 0 

66 

9,464 8 0 

103 


order of civil court. 








• ' --.rP- 

Transfers under de- 

2 

281 8 0 

4 

176 18 10 

•*» 

*•• 

6 

. 4M .f 

cree of court. 









Confiscations for re- 

SO 

6,885 0 0 

10 

1,625 16 0 

7 

1,31S 4 0 

46 

9,893 3 0 

bellion. 









Farmed for arrears 

98 

37,607 0 0 


9 — 

... 


98 

37,607 0 0 

of revenue. 







1 


Government sales for 

4 

715 0 0 

... 

... 

*•» 

.*• 

! 4 

715 0 b 

arrears. 







!■ 

1 


Total ... 

S4] 

72,811 0 5 

I3U 

17,704 1 4 

119 

19,807 12 0 

487 

1,10,323 3 » 


The sales for arrears all occurred before 1841-42, and but 14 cases of farm 
for the same cause have occurred since that date. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Faridpur contained 

inhabited villages, of which 197 had less than 200 iur 
habitants ; 131 between 200 and 500 ; 58 between 500 


Fopulaftioii. 
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and 1,000; 4 between 1,000 and 2,000; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000; and one 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabi- 
tants war Faridpur, with a population of 5,6t50.^ 

The total population numbered in the same year 119,811 souls (54,158 
females), giving 479 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 103,771 Hindus, of whom 46,774 were females ; 16,038 Musalmans, 
amongst whom 7,384 were females ; and 2 Christians. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 7,870 Brahmans, of 
whom 3,372 were females ; 7,073 Rajpdts, including 2,759 females ; and 2,853 
Baniyds (1,337 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised 
in the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 85,975 souls 
(32,306 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parga- 
nah are the Gaur (1,647), Kanaujiya (924), and Sarasvat. ‘The chief Rajput 
clans are the Jangliira (2,895), Chauhdn (907), Gaur (263), Katehriya (1,137), 
Rdthor, (434), Gautam, fShiiibansi, Bais, Bhadaiiriya, Bachhal, Kathiya, Pon- 
wdr, Chandcl, Tomar, and Solankhi. Tiio Baniyas belong to the Agarwal 
(575), Ghori, Satwdla, and Mahesari sub-divisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are tbe KoU (1,734), Loliar (1,476), Gadariya (2,855), 
Kdyath (1,598), Kahdr (6,178), Dhobi (2,569), Chamdr (15,992', Barhai 
(1,947), Bharbhunja (1,535), Nui or Hajjam (1,755), Kisdn (4,157), Teli 
(2,921), Gujar (1,128), Kurmi (10,074), Dlidnuk (1,055), and Kachhi (6,654). 
Besides these, the following castes comprising less khan one thousand members 
are found in this pargaiiah : — Mali, Jdt, Bliangi or Khakrob, Dakaut, Gosdin, 
Sonar, Kalwar, Nat, Patwa, Kurahdr, Tamboli, Bairdgi, Pdsi, Bhdt, Khatik, 
Belddr, Darzi, Lodha, Jogi, Ghosi, and Ahar. The Musalmans are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (13,320), Sayyids (207), Miiglials (253), and Pathdns (2,229), 
or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
Occupations census. From these it appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than iifteen years 
of age), 204 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 3,027 in domestic service, as per- 
sonal servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 1,066 in 
commerce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the con- 
veyance of men, animals, or goods ; 29,794 in agricultural operations ; 4,006 
in industrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all olasses 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,261 persons 
returned as labourers and 433 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
^ But this ia not tbe population as shown by the census (see article on Faridpur town). 
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population^ irrespective of ago or sox, the same returns give 2,352 as land- 
holders, 87,417 as cultivators, and 30,042 as engaged in occupations uncon- 
nected with agriculture. The educational statistidls, which are confessedly'' 
imperfect, show 1,491 males as able to read and write out of a lotal malo 
population numbering 65,653 souls. 

Held first by Ahlrs, and afterwards, as now, by Janglidras, Farfdpur waa 
in Akbar’s time (1596) part of the old mahdlot 
Bareilly. From this was afterwards severed the 
southern portion of the modern tahsil, under the name of parganah Tisua; but 
until Rohilla times (1748-74) t}ie northern portion was still a mere tappa of 
some larger division. The name of this tappa, originally Khalilpur, was 
altered when the Rohilla governor Shaikh Farid altered the name of its 
capital to Faridpur. On their cession to the Company (1801) Faridpur and 
Tisua were separate parganahs. Included in the Bareilly district, they had both, 
before 1813-14, been promoted to the rank of separate tahsils. But about 1825, 
after tlie penultimate settlement, they wore united into a single tahsil and par- 
ganah with head-quarters at Faridpur. 

Fatehoanj East, a market village of parganah Faridpur, stands on tho 
Shdhjahdnpur border, near the right bank of tho east Babgul river and 24 
miles from Bareilly. Past it, on the west, run the metalled Shahjah&npur road 
and tho Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway ; near it, on tho north, lies a large lagoon 
known as the Purainia Tal. Tho town contained in 1872 a population of 2,735 
inhabitants. 

Fatehganj possesses a railway-station with telegraph-office attached, a 
Buildings and general tbird-class police-station, a district post-office, an cloraont- 
appearaiice. a road bungalow, and a mud-built hostel 

(sardi)* Tho village itself is almost entirely mud-built and has tho %sual 
squalid appearance. But outside it is a noble grove of mango-trees, which, 
according to Heber, was planted by a jamadir of Rcahmat Khdn (1749-74), 
The remains of a mud wall, entered by two archways, still surrounded tho vil- 
lage in the time of the writer just named (1824), 

Tho market is held twice weekly. Tho Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) 
is in force here ; and in 1877-78 tho house-tax thereby 
imposed yielded, together with miscellatioous receipts 
and a balance (Rs. 37 ) from the preceding year, a total incomo of Rs. 439. Tho 
expenditure, which w&s chiefly on police, public works, and conservancy, 
amounted to Rs. 310. The village contained in tho same year 299 houses, 
whereof 285 wore assessed with the tax ; tho incidence being Re. 1-6-7 per house 
assessed and Re. 0-2-4 per head of population. 

97 


House-tax. 
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Fateliganj, or the mart of victory,” was founded by Shujfi-ud-daula, 
Nawdb of Oudh, to commemorate the defeat of the Ro- 
^ ^ ^ hillas' by his allies the British (1774). The battle, which 

is named after Mirdnpur-Katra of Sh&hjahdnpur, was fought between that 
place and this. 

Fatehganj West,^ or Bhitaura, a village in the Karor tahsil of the 
Bareilly district, stands on the metalled Moradabad road, 12 miles from Bareilly. 
It had in 1872 a population of 361 souls. 

Fatehganj has a second-class police-station, a very bare encamping- 
ground for troops, a district post-ofEco, a missionary school, and two hostelries 
(sardi) for travellers. But it is chiefly remarkable for the battle fought there 
on the 24th October, 1794, under circumstances already desoribed,® and to the 
victory then gained by the British allies of the Nawab Vazir it owes its name of 
Victory-markeL The old title of Bhitaura still lingers in the northern corner of 
the village. 

On some rising ground beside the road, south-east of the village, stands 
Monument to British the memorial to the British troops who fell in the engago- 
ment. A large obelisk of red sandstone slabs : it stands in 
a small but shady walled enclosure which is entered by a Roman archway. At 
its base, on the side facing the road, is engraved the following inscription » 


“ Ereotkd, 

By order op the Governor-General in Council, 

In Memory of 

Colonel George Horuinoton, 

Major Thomas Bolton, Captain Nor. Macleod, 

Captain John Maibey, „ John Mordaunt, 

Lieutenant Andrew Cummings, Lieutenant Edmund Wells, 

„ William Hinksman, „ Joseph Bicuakdson, 

„ John Plumer, . . „ Y. Z. M, Birch, 

„ William Odell, ,, Edward Baker, 

I.IKUTKNANT EiRBW. JaMES TiLFER,^ 

AND the European and Native non-commissioned 


Ofpickrs and Privates who pell near this spot 
IN ACTION against THE BOHILLAS, 

October the 24 A D. 1794.” 

No Very long actj^uaintance with Mirzapur is needed to suggest that the 

An Idontlcal inscrip- stone of the obelisk was quarried in that district. It 
tion at Chunar. |j 0 jilmost proved to have come from Ohundr* 

*From notes taken by the compiler during a personal visit to Bhitaura. ^See 

above, History of the district. ^Lieutenant Firew. ii an abbreviation for Lieut^ant 

Fireworker, i.e., second Lieutenant. See the earlier chapters of Major Stubbs' History of the 
Henyal Ariilhry^ Vot. /., passim. In Francklin’s list of the killed in this action Mr. Tilfer 13 
given a step In rank and called synply Lieutenant His name is suggestive of galtotry on 
gnother field, that o£ Hastings, where the mins trel XoiUefer sang the ISormatis on to victory. 
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In the compound of a palatial bungalow at that pretty little station lies (in 
a double sense) a slab bearing the same inscription. Even the arrangement of 
the lines is identical. Chundr tradition says that the stone was ordered for 
some place up-country, but never sent there, the reason obviously being a 
crack which obliterates one or two of tho letters on the loft side. The slab 
now at Bhitaura must have been sent instead, and sent in all probability frotn 
ChunAr.^ 

The monument is kept in repair by f fovernment. West of it, on the 
same hillock, which is perhaps tho ih^a or mound of 
Bulled Kh4ns. forgotten village, rise a Muslim sepulchre and a 

tall pillar erected as a landmark by the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey. Tho sepulchre is that of Naju^ and Buland KhAns, Rohilla 
chiefs, who foil fighting against the English in tho action just mentioned. 
Their tombs stand on a raised plinth ascended by steps, and are surrounded by 
a graceful wall with latticed openings. Tho guardian (mutawalli) of their last 
home still tolls the story of the fight, and ascribes their death to tho galling 
fire of the British artillery. On the same mound is a masonry well whoso 
water, like that of most wells in Bareilly, is said to bo remarkably good. 

Gaini, a market village of parganah Saiieha, stands on the unmotallod 
road between Bareilly and Aonla, 8 miles from the former. Near it, on tho 
north, winds a channel of the RAmganga ; and beside it, on the east, flows the 
Andharia or blind brook, a branch of that channel. The village contained in 
1872 a population of 2,611 inhabftants. 

Tho market is held twice weekly, but Gaini is a poor mud-built place. It 
has a third-class police-station, district post-office, and elementary school. 

GwXla Prasiddh is the name given to the remains of an ancient city 
extending for about seven miles along the left bank of thQ Nakatia, from Bimra 
KAmpura in parganah Karor to tho mouth of that river at Khalpur, in parganah 
Faridpur. Those remains consist in an almost unbroken lino of kheras or mounds 
once occupied by buildings, but have never been properly examined. Like all 
similar relics in this part of Bareilly, they are attributed to the Ahfrs or Goblis. 

An old bdoli or large well,” whites Mr. Moons, was discovered by tho vil- 
lagers while I was camped in tho neighbourhood. It was said to bo filled w’ith 
human bones, which fell into dust immediately after being exposed to the air. 
The well was built of the large old bricks, and at tho top boro evident traces of 
fire. I heard afterwards that tho villagers filled in and closed it again on account 
of the discovery of the bones. These remains have never been scientifically 

^Miss Ro^rts inforiuB ub (scenes and eharaclerhtics of JlmdUstan, IS37) that HpillarR aro 
elsewhorc raised to the memory of tiio same fourteen otHcers* 81m ddes not tell us where, but 
by the context apparently uieaus Culcutla. *iS’aju is an ciidearhijj diminutive of ^ajih. 
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examined. Asoka coins are ocoasioually fonnd in them. I am inclined to 
attribute the destruction of the city to the time of Firoz Tughlak, who for 
several years successively harried and laid waste this part of Bohilkhand.” 

HifFiZGANJ, a village of parganah NawAbgaiij, stands on the metalled 
Bareilly and Pilibhit road, 14 miles from Bareilly. About a mile to the east ilo'ws 
the east Bahgdl river. The population amounted in 1872 to 1,115 souls only; 
but H&fizganj has a third-class police-station and district post-office. It derfres 
its name from tho protector (IJd/iz) Bahmat Ehtin, who in 1755 founded it as 
a sort of halfway house between Bareilly and his favourite Pilibhit. 

Haldi or Hardi Ealdn, a market village of parganah Mirganj, stands 
on the Bdmpur frontier, near the right bank of tlie Bhakra river, and 26 miles 
from Bareilly. It contained in 1872 a population of 2,117 inhabitants only, 
but has a fourth-class police-station or outpost, and a market held twice 
weekly. 

Habdasfur, a village of parganah Sarauli, resembles that last named 
in tho fact that it is 26 miles from Bareilly, has a fourth-class police-station, 
and a market twice weekly. It is tho terminus of a cross-country track from 
Shdhabad in Rampur, but this track is not officially recognized as a road. 
Tho population amounted in 1872 to 1,192 souls. 

JahXnabad, the chief town or village of tho parganah so named, stands 
on the unmetallcd road from Pilibhit to Bichha, 27 milos north-east of Bareilly. 
It is a decaying place, and its population had in 1872 decreased to 3,120, a 
figure somewhat below that of the preceding census. 

Jahdnabad is well surrounded with groves, through which it is ap- 
Appearonoc, build- proached by several cross-country tracks besides the road 
ingB, &o. mentioned. About a mile off, on the east, fiows the 

Apsara river. The tillage can boast few masonry houses, but has a Ist 
class police-station, a post-offico which is a branch of that at Pilibhit, a par- 
ganah school, and a market held twice weekly. The Chaukiddri Act (XX. of 
1866) is in force, and in 1877-78 the house tax thereby imposed, together 
with a balance (Rs. 27) from the preceding year, gave a total income of 
Rs. 620. The, expenditure, which was chiefly on police and conservancy, 
amounted to Be. 807. In tho same year the town contained 427 houses, of 
which 890 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Be. 1-4-3 pec 
house assessed, and Re. 0-2-7 per head of population. 

It is for the antiquarian that Jahdnabad possesses its chief interest. 

^ ^ Near it, on tho west, lies the village of Baliya or Balai 

4 ^ 8 idpnr, which contains the ancient mound named 
Buluikhera. This is_a largo heap of bricks and earth, about 20 feet high at 
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its southern end. It has a circuit of nearly a mile, or area of 1,200 fcet'sqitnre ; 
and its quadrilateral form leads to the conclusion that it onoe was fortifed. 
To the west are two tanks and six ruined heaps said to bo roinaius of temples ; 
near the south-east are the ruins of what was undoubtedly a brick temple: 
“ There is nothing now standing,” remarks General Cunningham,^ “ that can 
give any clue to the probable age of the town, as the bricks are removed to 
Jabfinabad as soon as they are discovered. But the largo size of these bricks 
is a proof of antiquity which is supported by tho traditions of the people, who 
ascribe the foundation of Balpur or Baliya to the well-known Daitya or 
demon n.amed Bali. ” Balai was in Akbar’s reign (see next article) the head- 
quarters of a large parganah or mab&l. 

Modern Jah&nabad was founded by one Mirak Jdn, a governor of SliAh 
Jah&n’s reign (1628-58); and tho former part of its 

History. name is taken from tho latter part of that monarch’s. 

It was for long a idaco of much importance ; but when the noighbourincf 
Pilibhit became the capital (1754) of tho llohilla Government, many of the 
Jahdnabad bankers and traders migrated thither. From the cession (1801) 
until 1863 tho town was tho head-quarters of a tahsil, whoso abolition deprived 
it of what little consequence it still possessed. 

JahjCnabad, a parganah of the Pilibhit tahsil, is bounded on the oast by 
the river Deoha, which divides it from parganah Pilibhit of its own tahsil and 
parganah Bilahri of the Taral district ; on tho north by jiarganah NAuakmata 
of that district ; on the west by parganah Richha of the Buheri tahsil ; and on 
the south-west by parganah and tahsil Naw&bganj. According to tlie oflScial 
statement of 1878 it contained 186 square miles and 83 acres ; but according 
to the earlier revenue survey some 260 acres less. Tho details of area given by 
the settlement survey, and of population by the census, will be hereafter shown. 
The parganah revenue-roll shows 322 estates (ma/tdl) distributed araomrst 199 
villages (mania). 

Jabdnabad may be called a part of tho watershed between Deoha and 
East Bahgtil rivers, dividing on the line followed by tho main channel of the 

Physical feature.. In Conformation as in position it closely 

resembles Us sister parganah Richha. A' well-watered 
and well-wooded plain, sinking almost invisibly from north to south it has 

Dampness. geographical distinctions of’ soil or 

level. The average depth of water from the surface, as 
ascertained by an examination of nearly 1,100 unbrickod W’clls, is but 11*5 
feet. The villages of the northern border, or mdr tract, arc practically a part 

^ Archwological SuiTcy Keporl»|I, 368 , ^ 
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Soils. 


of the sub-Himalayan Tar^i, and. here the spring-level is even higher. Owing, 
moreover, to the neighbourhood of the dense sub-Him&Iayan forest, the rain- 
fall is perhaps greater. Extreme dankness renders the climate unhealthy, the 
population scanty, and the waste lands extensive. To the prevalence of un- 
reclaimed jungle must bo ascribed the multitude of wild beasts, principally pig, 
which prey upon the crops ; but all these evils are less severely felt on the 
north-western than on the north-eastern border. As one travels further south 
dampness decreases, while climate and cultivation improve in inverse propor- 
tion. And in the south of the parganah the country is as closely and carefully 
tilled as anywhere in the district. 

The parganah has justly been styled well-wooded ; but the expression 

^ aims at something more than the stunted timber of unre- 
GroTcs. ” • 

claimed wildernesses in the north. Jab&nabad has been 

planted by man as well as nature, and few of its villages lack their groves of 
m&ugo or other fruit-trees. Such plantations are said to have included at the 
settlement of land-revenue 59,815 trunks, distributed over 1,898 acres. The 
soils from which they and other growths derive their sus- 
tenance are of the usual type, clayey (maidydr)^ loamj* 
(Mmat) and sandy (IMr). The clay — for the monotony of the plain is 
broken by a succession of gentle undulations just perceptible to the eye— 
lied' -chiefly in the hollows. The loam occupies the watersheds, sometimes 
Regenerating towards their summits into sand. Of the total cultivated area 
42,582 acres are returned as clayey, 38,180 as loamy, and 3,096 as sandy 
soil. In spite of moisture, the alkaline eiflorescouce called reh is almost 
unknown. 

The highest observed elevation is 666*3 feet above the sea at Hardaspur 
on the northorn frontier, and the low’est 580*2 at Bar 
Nawada on the southern. With the exception of the Upper 
Kailas, which winds south-westwards from the northern frontier to join the 
Uooha, the principal streams fallow from north to south the 
general slope of the country. The Deollh bounds the par- 
ganah on the east, but never strays within it. This stream perhaps resembles 
on a small sclle the K&mganga, being skirted on either side by wide f tretches 
of sand, through which it frequently gnaws fresh loops. But while a loop of 
the R&mganga will be two miles in diameter, a loop of the Dcoha will not exceed 
half a mile; and while the basin {khddir) of tho B&mganga is a wide plain, that 
of the Deoha is a comparatively narrow depression. The Hamaria or Pangaili 
fornis in places the western border, while the centre of tho parganah is watered 
by the Tarui river Absara. 


ElcratioDS, and 


Itirers. 
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Canals. Kail&s 


Irrigation. 


From tho Kailas at Bhadsara Sahauli is tapped tho Kailas canal, which 
flowing south- westwards and southwards quits the parganah 
at Abu Ddndi on tho Nawfibganj frontier. It throws off 
on its left bank distributaries named, after villages through which they pass, 
Amaria, M^bopur, and ‘Nakti. The channels from its right bank are the 
Sard&rnagar, Magrasa, and Khamaria distributaries. The Nakti distributary 
throws off on its loft and right bank respectively minor rdjhahaa known as tho 
Kawadia and Aini. The former quits tho parganah with k, but all the 
remaining distributaries end in the parganah itself. Tho 
andBahgOi. Nakatpura distributary of the Bahgul canal enters Jahdn- 

abad from tho Tarai, and flowing due south ends on the Nawabganj 
frontier. After replenishing its waters from the Absara at Sakatia, it is 
known as the Absara distributary. Tho settlement officer honorably men- 
tions tho Parevva proprietor, who, though tho water must in many cases * 
be brought 12 or 14 miles, gives all his villages tho advantage of canal 
irrigation 

Besides these irrigating channels there are, as already mentioned, 
numerous earthefi wells. Their water is as a rule, 

reserved for wheat, sugar and vegetables ; and for 
other crops the inherent moisture of tho soil suffices.^ A good deal 
of water is stored in natural lagoons, artificial reservoirs, and dams 
across streams, whence it is raised in sling-baskets for tho rice, thd 
more valuable spring-crops, and tho cattle. Rico is hero flooded rather 

than watered. Of the total cultivated area, 31,281 acres are returned as under 
irrigation. 

Rice and sugar at the autumn, and wheat at the spring harvest, are 
tho principal products of Jahanabad. Remarkable ma« 
nufactures, except perhaps that of sugar, it has none. 
Tho surplus produce is carried off by travelling Banj^tra merchants. 
Local market villages, of which Parowa and the capital Jali&nabad 
are most important, furnish hucksters with tho w^oekly opportunity of 
supplying the simple needs of the population. There are but two roads, 
both in the south of the parganah. These are the metalled '^l^ilibhlt and 
Bareilly line, and the unmetalled branch which quits it to pass through 
Jah&nabad village and ultimately join the Bareilly-Naini Tal line in 
Biobha. Along the former road in a few years may perhaps travel a light 
railway. 

>Wrlttiig nearly 40 years ago, Mr. Head endorses a native saying that ^'without water 
Jabdnabad is a desert ; with it, Kashmir.*’ The saying appears, lioweYor, iroffl his succeeding 
remarks, to apply chiefly to wheat. 
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' Area of setttemeiit sar- At the survey preceding the current settlement 
of land revenue, the area of Jahdnabad was classified 

as follows : — 


UNASBBSSAfiLB. 


Asbbssablb. 



Barren (including 
village sites and 
groves.) 

Bevenue- 

free. 

Culturablc waste 

Caltivated. . 

Total. 

Total. 

Acres. 

15»34$ 

Acres. 

1,660 

HH 

t Acres. 

83,858 

Acres. 

101,049 

Acres, 

118,055 


The increase in cultivation since the time of the former settlement is 
stated to have been about 32 per cent. 


The current settlement was the work of Mr. Elliot Colvin. Ho divided 

_ the par^ana for purposes of assessment into four circles 

The current settlement. ^ 

corresponding with its variations of climate, tillage, 

and population. Those were (1) the villages of the north-eastern border, chiefly 

between Kailus and Deoha rivers ; (2) tRose of the north-western border; (3) 

those of the centre, north of the one unmotallod road ; and (4) the remaining 

„ ^ ^ villages in the south. For the different soils of these 

^Reiit-ratcB. 

four circles he at length assumed the following 

rent-rates : — 


Bent-batks peb acre on 


Circlo. 

Irrigated, 

Unirrigated, 

Loam, 

Clay. 

Sand. 

Loam. 

Clay. 

Sand. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

I. N.-E. border 

OB 

2 12 0 

2 0 0 

1 12 0 

18 0 

1 4 0 

. II, N.-W. border 

4 8 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 9 0 

2 12 0 

9 0 0 

III. Centre 

5 4 0 

4 8 0 

3 8 0 

S 10 0 

3 2 0 

9 8 0 

IV. South 

5 8 0 

5 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 8 0 

OS 

o 

o 


llents being paid chiefly in kind, rates were framed according to crop as 
well as soil ; and applied to the assessable area, these crop-rates gave the highest 
gross rental (Rs. 8,14,272). Deduced from this rental at 50 per cent, the 
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revenuo would have reached Rs. 1,57,136. It was actually fixedT at Rs* 1,57,939;, 
OP including the ten per oenti cess on both*-. assessable 
and revenue-free lands, Rs. 1,74,372. The amount andi 
iiioidence of the new assessment may be thus contrasted with those of thp 
old 


Settlement. 

1 • 

Ihoidbnck peh acre on 

Initial total de- 
mand (excluding 
cesses). 

CuUif ated area. 

• 

Assessable area. 

Total area, 


Rs. a. p. 

Hs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Former (1840) 

1 7 lOj^ 

0 15 8 

0 13 6| 

1,26,2^ ' 

Preseot (187S) 

1 14 1.^ 

1 9 0 

1 6 10# 

1,57,989 

Increase 

0 6 8# 

0 9 4 

wm 

ai,661 


The new demand fulls on total population at the rate of something over 

Be, 1-14-6 per head. Until sanctioned by Government it remains in merely 

provisional force* A revision of assessment (1874) and other causes had by 

1878-79 reduced its figures to Rs. 1,56,803. .. 

No analysis by caste of landlords and tenantry is forthcoming ; but 

_ ^ ^ amongst the latter Kurmis and Chamfirs would seem ta- 

Landlord and tenant. , . i . a* i 

preponderate. The propnetayr tenures are almost entirely 

pare -ram/nrfrfn ; and more than half the cultivated holdings are tilled by 

tenants with rights of occupancy. The alionalions of land, which during the 

currency of the last settlement changed the proprietary body, may be thus 

shown: — 


Alienated, ciro. 1640-72, dt 

UnALIBVATMD BBKinrA 
DBB. 

Private arrangement. 

Decree of court. 

Confiscations for rtheUion 

Entire vil- 
lages. 

Portions of 
villages 
in acres. 

Entire. 

Portions 
in acres. 

Entire. 

Portlona. 

Bolire. 

Portions. 

6S 

324 U 

16 

14 

6 

139-- 

S 

6 

io»l! 

92 

1 

4S 



Few villages were farmed, and but one sold for arrears of reveliae. The 


estimate of the gross rental actually paid by tenants to landlords was, as^tmpal 
where rents are paid chiefly in kind, considered too untrustworthy for entry in 
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the fletUemertt roporl:* Bat adding manorial iniposts, the almost contempora- 
ileotis cenfiud returns the sum as Rs* 2,64,290. Though supplied in the 
first insCi^nce by the district officers, this figure seems altogether too 

loir. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Jahanabad contained 195 
inhabited villages, of which 46 had less than 200 inhaWtants; 
88 between 200 and 500; 46 between 500 and 1,000; 
18 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and two between 2,000 and 3,000. The total 
population nuhibered in the same year 87,966 soyls (40,693 females), giving 
479 to the square mile. Classified accor<Hng to religion, there were 62,078 
^ Hindds, of whom 28,376 were females ; and 25,888 Musalmdns, amongst whom 
31)817 were fomales. Distributing the Hindu population amongst tho four 
gfetit classes, the census shows 2,147 Brahmans, of whom 805 were females ; 
BSl Kdjpuhs, including 115 females; and 756 Baniyas (349 females); whilst the 
great mass of the population is comprised in the other castes ” of the census 
returnSj which sliow a total of 58,844 souls (27,019 females'). The principal 
Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are tho Gaur (508), Kananjiya 
(586), and Saraswat. Tho chief Rajput clans are the Janghara, Cliauhan, Gaur, 
featehriya, Rather, and Bais. Tho Baniyas belong to the Agarwdl, Maliur, 
Gindauriya, and Oswdl sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst the other 
jOastes are the, Mdli (5,420) Lobar (1,033), Gadariya (1,021), Kahar (2,614), 
iJhebi (1,732), Chamdr (7,227), Barhai (1,751), Ahfr (1,955), Nai or Hajjdm 
(l,012)j Bhangi or Khakr^ (1,012), Kisan (4,693), Toli (1,413), Giijar, 
(1)437), Pdsi (1,122), Kurmi (12,283), Beldar (1,457), and Lodha (6,633). 
Besides these, the following castes, comprising loss than one thousand members, 
are found in this parganah : — Koli, Kayath, Jdt, Bharbhunja, Dakaut, Gosain, 
Sondr, Kalwar, Nat, Chhipi, Patua, Kurabdr, Tamholi, Bairdgi, Bhdt, Dhd- 
nuk, Khatik, Darzi, Fakir, Bari, and Banjdra. The Musalmans are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (21,947), Sayyids (394), Mughals (156), and Pathdns 
(3,491), or entered as without distinction. « 

' Tli4 occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not loss than fifteen years of age), 131 
iire employed in professional avocations, such as Qoverument servants, priests, 
tioctors, tod the like; 2,966 in domostio service, as personal servants, water-car- 
ijarhrotir,%wt>ep©i^) washermen, &c.; 1,04S in commerce, in buying, selling, 
money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or 
18,387 in agricullaral operations; 3,388 in industrial occupations, arte 
the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable. 


Occupations. 
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mi^ieral, and aiiimal* There were 2,375 persons returned as labourers, ai^l 
433 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 898 as laudbolders, 57,633 as cultivators, 
and 29,435 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,138 n^alea as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 47,273 
souls. 

The history of the district has noted also any events of general interest 
in the annals of Jahanabad, and it remains only to mention 
History, special changes of the parganah as a fiscal division. 

In the Institutes of Akbar (1596), Balai appears as a mah&l of tlio Badiytin 
government and Dehli province, with an area of about 47,483 acres and renisl 
of about Rs. 26,045. The modern parganab Jahanabad was created in the rei^n 
of Shah Jahau (1628-58), when Governor Mir ak Jiin founded the new eapital| 
near the site of the ancient Balai PasiApur. It was at the same time, perhaps, 
that the remainder of inalial Balai went to form tlie adjoining parganabs Pili- 
bhlt and llichlui. But in any case Jahdnabad and llichha werg on their oessiou 
to the Company (1801), separate pargaimhs, attached to the Bareilly d- strict* 
They were both in 1813-14 promoted to the rank of separate tahsfls; but about 
1825, after the penultimate settlement, we find them both included in tahs^ 
Parewa, whose head-qmirtors were at the village so named in this parganah.^ 
Both afterwards formed a portion of the ^‘northern division” severed from Bareilly 
some years later ; and both were reanuexed to their original district in 1833*«34«. 
About this time, after the last settlement^ we find both the name and head***^ 
quarters of tahsH Parewa changed to Jahanabad. But in 1863 the tahail waa 
abolished, llichha being transferred to Baheri and Jahanabad to Pilibhft, 

Jamania or Jamanidn, village of parganah Puranpur, stands just 
north of the road from Pilibhit to MdJliu Tanda, 45 miles from Barciljy/ 
The population in 1872 amounted to but 1,437 souls, and the place is remark- 
able only as containing a district post-office. 

KAbar or Shorgarh, the ancient but decayed capital of the parganah 
so named, stands on the unmetalled road from Shkhi to Baheri, 21 milog 
north-north-west of Bareilly. Near the town, on the w^est, flow the Shergarh 
-and its branch the Bampura, distributary of the Kiohaba-Dhora canal* The, 
population by the census of 1872 was 2,279 souls. 

In strict accuracy Kabar is the name of the original city, and Sbcfgttih 

of a sbetoeuth century addition on its east. But tlie former title is 

the whole by Hindus, and the latter by Muslims. Two other villages besiijie 

‘ Parewa has no other claims to distmetion, and will not be mentioned in is separate Gazet- 
teer article. 
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S&bar and Bborgarh) the western Ddngarpur and Isldmpur, are induded in the 
limits of the town; the four formed of old one continuous 
city, but are now separate villages^ standing each on its 
ancient mound. Slightly the loftiest of such mounds is that once occupied by the 
old Hindu citadel of Kdbar, a circular elevation about 25 feet in height and 900 
in diameter. This is still surrounded by a deep ditch from 50 to 100 feet in 
width. Some remains of the walls of a large oblong buildings said to have been a 
temple, still exist on its summit. The remnants of the second or Muhammadan 
fort, Shergarh or Sher Kh&n’s castle, are undistinguishable from the general 
mass of ruins.' The extreme length of that mass from east to west is 3,500 feet, 
wd the breadth 2,500 feet, the complete circuit being 9,800 feet, or nearly 2 
miles. But amidst these widely-strewn relics of the past the antiquarian may hunt 
his quarry almost in vain. The long continued Muslim occupation of Kabar 
has swept away nearly every trace of Hinduism. Old coins are occasionally 
found, of which a few belong to the later Hindu dynasties of the ninth and 
tenth centuries. But the only antiquities discovered by the archseo- 
logical survey ware two small stone figures ; one too much broken to be recog- 
nized, the other a representation of Durga slaying the buffalo demon (Mahe- 
sfisnr). 

K&bar is surrounded by several considerable lakelets or reservoirs, of which 
the chief are the Bdni Tdl on the north-west, the Khawds 
TiU on the south, and the shallow Rdm Sagar on the north. 
The two former possess a legendary or historicaf interest which will be 
noted hereafter. Meanwhile it may be mentioned that a market is held twice 
vireekly in the Shorgarh portion of the town, and that throughout that town 
generally the Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force. In 1877-78 the 
house- tax thereby imposed, with miscellaneous receipts and a balance (Bs. 20) 
from the preceding year, yielded a total income of Rs. 285. The expenditure, 
which was chiefly on police and conservancy, amounted |^ Rs. 210, In the 
same year the town contained 478 houses, of which 336 ^^ere assessed with 
the tax, the incidence being Re. 0-12-7 per house assessed, and Be. 0-1-10 
per head of population. 

The old Hindu city of Kdbar is said to have been founded by King Vena or 
History Hou,^ who in spite of priestly obloquy is a very popular cha- 

racter. To his wife Eetaki or Sundari is attributed the R4ni 
T&i or Qtieen’s tank, and the following graceful legend concerning that reservoir 
deserves to be quoted, though it seems to confuse K4bar-Shergarh with another 
t»f Ben’s foundations, Sh&bgarh in Pdranpur ; — 

^ iStff^ra pp. 34U42. 


Houae-tsXi^ 
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1* In Ihe days of old, more than 9,000 years ago, the good R6ja Ben was ktn^ orer all tho 
land from the Himdlaja to far off Lanka,^ and his capital was at Sarat; and he came* to the dark 
forests by the Sirda river, than which there was no woodland in the whole world more gloomy or 
more full of things of dread, to perform the rite of Tapasa, and thereby to acqulr#all know* 
ledge and all power over the spirit world And the terrible rite being duly performed, be 
dwelt awhile at Shahgarh, where he built a lofty castle, and meditated on that delusion wiUoh 
men call life and the universe, but which is only an impression on the senses, which soon 
vanishes away. And tho good Raja Ben saw that the rich man was decked out with useless 
jewels and ate the finest food, and was discontented therewith, while tho poor man was barely 
covered with rags, and scarcely satisfied his craviuii hunger with the coarsest of diet, and wiis 
happy withal. He marvelled greatly at these delusions, and, casting off his costly and price-' 
less jewels, ho arrayed himself in the poor dress of a peasant and refused all food but that whioH 
fell to the lot of husbandmen ; and his young bride, Sundari, through love for her H^Ja, .did 
even as he : and, abandoning all vanity of gorgeous array and of jewels that were vain show, 
clothed herself as a girl that had never known riches, and came down to the court to dre# ' 
water with her own hands. And she looked long fora vessel wherewith lo draw tho water, 
bfit could fi 'd none save only a pitcher of unbaked clay, and no rope save a thread ot untwist*^ 
cd cotton --not knowing that tho water must dissolve the clay, and tho thread must snap wbh 
the weight of even the empty vessel. But men know not tho ways of the gods. In the inno 
cenee of her heart, she went down to tho deep pool of icc>cold water, where tho lotus flowers 
bad just unfolded themselves, to greet and welcome tho rising sun ; and she stepped on tho 
first flower which kissed her tiny bared feet and scarcely marvelled that it bore her weight. And 
thus in all innocence she passed on lightly, from flower to flower, till she reached the darker 
depths, atid there she plunged in the unbaked vessel and drew it up by the untwisted thread, 
and, setting it on her head, returned singing in happiness to the castle ; and so she lived on 
happy in her dally task, still hapnier in her huiband's love, and he, the great Baja, whom all 
tho World obeyed, wove the while, mats and baskets, and by their sate earned his dally fi>od»l^ ^ 
But the mind of a woman is constant to one thing never, and is always desirous of new things. 
So Sundari grewa-weary of the coarse garments, and the daily task, and the poor food of a 
peasant girl, and she longed for her delicate apparel and her priceless gems ; and one morn- 
ing, rising early, she arrayed herself in her queenly robes and her glittering jewels, and camO' 
down to tho lotus pwol. And she placed the vessel on her bead and walked as before, 
on the petals of the flowers, but they seemed loth t i bear her till she reached the 
dark depths of the mid-pool, and she marvelled much at her own beauty as she saw it 
reflected iu the still waters, and she plunged in the vessel. Bur when she would have drawn- 
it out it melted jn^pllie water, aud the untwisted thread broke, and she herself sank deep 
in the ice-cold water a, but she was saved, and henceforward learned the evil of vanity and / 
pride in riches, and the strength of innocence and a pure mind. And in all the reign of Ibe/^ 
good R6ja Ben gold and silver were as dross, and as plentiful as pebbles in the S&rda stream i 
and the lotus pool, in memory of the good queen Sundari, was called by all meu tbe B4ni's Til, 
and is to be seen even unto this day just outside the town of K&bar, though the iotas lus 
jlierlflhed aud the castle of Sh&hgarh has sunk into dust 

The first historical mention of Kfibar is in the poet Amir KhospiV 
account of Jal&l-ud-din Khilji’s invasion (1290). A pitched battle was fought 
here, and the Hindus sufiered defeat. They however recovered £i^bar at 
iome time after tbe victor’s departure ; for in the reign of his nephews 

^ Ceylont * For a similar legend concerning Ben see above^ article on 

401. f 'Moens’ BamUtff Setlhment Bepert, pp. 20, 81. 
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Alnud-dfn tlie Muslims again captured it (1313). It once more fell into th< 
hands of Hindtis, who were this time Katehriya llajputs, after the death (1388; 
of Firoz Tughlak. They appear to have held it uaintorrupfcedly for about 15C 
years, until the reign of the usurping emperor Sher Shdh Sur (1540-45). Bui 
since that monarch seized the town, and built the fortress of Shergarh, nc 
Hindu has ever ruled at Kabar. Other memorials of his visit exist in the 
Khaw£s T&l, which was probably named after his most trusted general; and 
in the Islampur quarter, named after his son and successor, Islam or Salfm 
Sh6h. From the middle of the sixteenth century, to judge from the later silence 
of historians, Kfibar has steadily declined in importance. 

Kabar, a parganali of the Baheri tahsil, is bounded on the east, north, 
and north-west respectively by parganahs Riobl)a, Chaumahla, and SirsAwan 
of its ovvn talvHil ; and on the west and south by parganah and tahsil Mlrganj. 
According to the official statement of 1878 it contained 54 square miles and 
496 acres ; but according to the earlier revenue survey several hundred acres 
less. Details of area, as given by the settlement survey, and of the dense 
population as given by the census, v,\ll bo hereafter shown. The parganah 
contains iOO estates (niahdl), distributed amongst 34 villages (mauza). 

KAbar may bo curtly described as a plain sinking imperceptibly from 
the north cast to the south-west. The highest observed 
elevation is 618 feet above the sea in the former, and the 
I lowest 664 feet in the latter corner of the pargauali. The only slight contrast 
of level is that between the low undulations which form the watersheds 
of rivers, and the intervening basins of the rivers themselves. The breadth 
of both watershed and basin varies usually with the size of the river. About a 
tenth only of the whole parganah is waste, and somewhat over that proportion 
barren. Of the entire cultivated area 48 per cent, is watered. Kabar is in 
truth a closely cultivated tract well studded with groves, and, except perhaps in 
the abundance of its river and canal iirigation, presenting nO !;i|triking peculia- 
rities. Both rivers and canals follow with but few windings the south-westerly 
dip of the country. The principal stream is the West 
Bahgtll. Immediately on entering the western frontier it 
is joined by the Kichaha ; and when it again touches that frontier it receives 
the Kuli, which has itself for some distance formed the boundary line. Hence- 
forward the united* stream supplies a border with Mirganj. The Kichaha is 
joined in the parganah by one noticeable affluent, the Kbalua ; and the Dhora 
forms for some distance the southern boundar}'. Entering 
the north of the parganah near Bakauli, the birth-place of 
AU Muhammad, the Daulatpur distributary of the Paha canal ends at Ctalaria^ 


PuTSICiL FKATUltBS^. 
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tlm junction of tho Kiehaha and Khalua. The Rajurtagla distributary of the 
Kichaha-Dhora canal tails into the latter river (Khalua) at Rajunagla ; while 
the Sharffdagar and Bampura distributaries of the same canal end in the 
Dhora, on the southern frontier, at Beondha and Pipauli respectively. The 
remaitung distributaries of the Kichaha-Dhora, the Shergarh and Bah- 
rdmnagar, cross the southern frontier and continue their course into Mirganj. 
Of the artificial reservoirs or natural lagoons with whioh the parganah is dotted, 
the only one that need be mentioned is the Rani Tal, or Qneen’s, Lake north of 
Kabar, said to have been founded bj’' the wife of the somewhat mythical R&ja 
Ben. The spring-level is everywhere near the surface, though not so near as 
in Ohaumahla; and the climate towards the close of the rains is therefore loss 
pestilential than in that parganah. 

In the’ manufactures of the tract, which are of the ftsual primitive 
Economic AL8 FEATURES, description, there is nothing peculiar. Trade almost limits 
Products, itself to the sale of agricultural raw produce. The principal 

staples grown for the autumn harvest are maize, rice^, aud jodr and bdjra 
millets ; for the spring liarvest, wheat. 

The surplus grain of the surrounding villages finds purchasers in the 
Markptfl and com- markets lield twice weekly at the chief town, Shergarh or 
raunications, Kabar, and the more northern Mawai.^ But tho oommuni- 

catiuns of the parganah affjrJ a poor outlet for its produce. It is bisected by 
abroad passing north-eastwards fro?n Shahi to Bahori but this, its only high- 
way, is unmetalled. 


Areas of settle- The area in acres of the parganah, at the times of tho 

* ment surveys, current settlements, may be thus compared : — 


Settlement. 

ITnassjsssablr. 

Absbsbablii. , 



Total. 

Uevenue- 

free. 

Barren. 

Waste. 

Cultivated. 

Total, 

Past 

Present 

Increase or decrease ... 

Rs 
3,990 
801 1 

3,125 

8,960 

4 743 
8,47U 


27,680 

80,5t»3 

34,175 
34,8 U 

-3,089 

+ 836 

-1,*73 

+ 4,176 

+ 2,903 

+ 669 


The increase in tillage is sufficiently explained by the decrease of waste 
and of revenno-free lands, whose cultivated area was not at last settlement 
recorded. 


^ Mawai is not a place of sufficient importance to justify its mention in a separate Gaaetteer 
article. «But it is remarkable as having been, towards the close of the last oenturyi the reel- 
dence of the historian Eudrat-ullah {titpra p. 594), 
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The current sottlemeni; was effected by Mr. F. W. Porter, under the 


The current settlement. 


supervision of his chief, Mr. S. M. Moens. The uni- 
formity of its surface rendered the division of tlic 


parganah into circles of assessment unnecessary. The method of assuming 
rent-rates was the same as in Chauinahla,^ where as here rents are paid almost 


RenWates. 

shows not only the 
attained - 


entirely in kind. Rates wore first reckoned, that is, 
on the crop and not on the soil. The following table 
results, but the process by which those results were 


Crop. 

Average produce per 
acre. 

Price per rupee. 

Actuiil rent in money, 
i.e., price of half the 
produce, after de- 
ducting one-sixth 
for reaping and 
other expenses, 
per acre. ’ 

Assumed rent per acre. 


M. s. 

Sers. 

Rs, a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Rico ... 

13 25 

44 

5 2 3 

4 6 0 

Bdjfa millet 

8 0 

39 

3 6 9 

3 3 0 

Wheat 

9 4 

28 

5 6 8 

5 3 0 

Barley, or mixed barley and wheat (goji)y 

8 82 

82 

4 9 3 

4 9 0 

Mixed barley and gram, or barley, gram, 

9 0 

36 

4 2 10 

4 0 0 

and peas {^bijhra). 






8 0 

38 

3 10 4 

3 6 0 

Lentils (maidr) linseed, &o. 

3 0 

40 

2 8 0 

2 6 0 


The few drops which paid money and not kind rents were — cotton, Rs. 6-6 
per acre ; maize, Rs, 3-10 ; vegetables and other garden produce, Rs. 7-3 ; and 
sugarcane, Rs. 10. Applied to the area of each soil under each crop these rates 
gave loam an average rent of Rs. 4-15-2 ; clay lands, Rs. 3-11-7; and sandy 
lands, Rs. 2-9-10 per acre.^ The gross rental of the assessable area, as assumed 
with the aid of these rales, was Rs. 1,21,400; and deduced from that sum at 
50 per cent, the demand would have reached Ks. 60,700. It was actually fixed 
at a somewhat higher figure, Rs. 60,910, or including cesses Rs. 67,040. The 

* See article on that pargana, supra. » The percentage of cultivated area occupied 

by each soil is returned as follows r 
Loam (diimai) 64*2 

Clay (maUiytfr) 32*4 
Sand {bhar) ,,, 3*4 


100*0 
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h^sult and inddfence of this new assessment may bo thus compared with those 
of the old : — 


jSettleiuent. 

InCIDENOB PKA lO&E ON 

Total nRMANi> 

EXCLUDING OBSsBat 

Cultivated area. 

AsueeftahU area. 

Total area. 


Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 




Initial. 

Final. 


Ra. a. p. ! 

Us. a, p. 

Rb. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs^ 

Former 

1 15 6 1 

1 12 4 

1 10 6 

1 9 2 

i 5 1 

1 5 to 

45,101 

t 

48,1 iO 

PreaeDt ... 

... 

2 7 G 


2 3 0 

••• 

1 14 7 

... 

00,910 

tficreasQ ... 


0 113 

•a. 

.0 3 10 

... 

0 8 9 


IS, 791 


Though not yet sanctioned by Government, Mr. Porter’s demand is in 
provisional force. A slight alteration had by 1878-79 reduced its amount to 
Ks. 60,412. 

The landholders who pay this demand aro chiefly Shaikhs (352), 
landlord and ten- Rajputs (120), Puthans (108), Brahmans (51), and Kdy- 
aths (48). As in Chnumabla, tho tenures are almost 
wholly zaminddri. Amongst the tenantry Kurmis (1,422), Chamdrs (597), 
Pathans (496), and Brahmans (384) arc most numerous. Tho estimate by 
village papery of the total rental paid by tenants to landlords was, as usual 
where rents are paid in kind, held too worthless for meijtioii in tho settlement 
report (1872). But, adding manorial cesses, tho almost contemporaneous 
census returns the figure as Rs. 95,821. The average size of tho cultivated 
holding is 3*7 acres. 

The section on alienations must resemble Aldrovandius’ celebrated chapter 
on Owls in Iceland.’^ No statistics of land transfers 
during the currency of the last settlement aro furnished 
by the settlement and rent-rate reports. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Kdbar contained 75 inhabited 
villages, of which 19 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 34 
between 200 and 500 ; 15 between 500 and 1,000 ; 54 
between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and two between 2,000 and 3,000. 

The total population numbered in the same year 35,411 souls (16,915 
females), giving 656 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
ere 25,482 Hindus, of whom 11,977 'were females; and 9,929 Musalrndns^ 


Alienatioas, 


Population. 
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alnoiigat whom 4,936 wore femHles. Distributing the ifindu population amofigM 
tbo four great classes, the census shows 1,216 Brahmans, of whom 542 wera 
females;- 857 R&jputs, including 361 females ; and 310 Baniyas (136 females)} 
•whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in “ tbo other castes” of 
the census returns, which show a total of 23,099 souls (10,938 females). The 
principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Qaur, Kanau- 
jiya, and Saraswat. The chief Rajput clans are the Chanhan (389), Jangh&ra, 
Ganr, Katehriya, Gantam, Rdrthor, and Bais. Tlie Baniyas belong to the Agar- 
wAl and Dasa sob-dwisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the 
M4li (2,361), KahAr (1,347), Cliamar (.3j480), J&t (1,266), Kis&n (2,264), and 
Knrmi (6,366). Besides these, the following castes, comprising less than one- 
thousand members, are found in this parganah Lohar, Gadnriya, Kivath, 
Dhohi, Barbai, Bharbhunja, Ahir, Nai or Hajjam, Bhangi or Militar, GosBin*, 
Sonfir, Teli, KalwBr, Nat, Chhipi, Gujar, Tamboli, Bair^i, Bh6t, Dhtonk, 
Khatik, Kachhi, BeldAr, Darzi, and Kanjar. The MusalmAns are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (7,570), Bayyids (143>, Mughals (212), and Pathdus (2,004), 


or entered as without distinction. * 

The occupations of the peojile are shown in the statistics collected at the^ 
same census. From these it appears that of the male 
OcouFation^ population (not less than fifteen years of age), 99 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priestSy 
doctors, and the like; l,i24fi in domestic service, as personal servants, water-' 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 198 in commerce, in buying^ 
soiling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of'men, animalsy 
or goods; 7,135 in agricultural operations; 1,887 in iuduslrial ocenpationsy 
arts and raechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, TOgetabtCy 
mineral, and animal. There were 573 persons returned as labourers and 134 
ns of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 454 as landholders, 22,Q71 as cultivators, and 
12,886 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agrieoltnre. The educa-^ 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 342 males^ as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 18,496 souls. 

Ill sketching the history of the parganah we must confine ourselves to 
briefly noticing its changes of ownership or area. Legend-' 
ary and historical events of wider interest, such as ther 
reign of Ring Ben, the invasions of the Muslims, and the adoption of All 
Muhammad, have been mentioned elsewhere.^ From the beginning of ther 
tUivteeniii to the middle of the sixteenth centuries K&bar was alj^mately heM 

^ illstory of the district, supra. 
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*>y Maslims and Katehriya Rdjputs, tho latter reasserting their ownersh}|^fc- 
whenever the weakness of the Dehli government presented m opportunity* 
With the reign, however, of Sher Shah (1540-45), who gave it its alternative^ 
name of Shergarh, the parganah passed finally into the hands of the Muslims* 
It is entered in the Ain-i-Akbari (1596) as a n,aJidl of the Sambhal govern* 
ment and Dehli province, having at that time an area of 20,670 acres, and a 
rental of Ks. 14,165^ Kabar has since then altered but little. During the rise 
of the next or Rohilla rdgime^ AH Muhammad (1735-49) did not forget to 
acquire or keep domains in this his native parganah.^ Bobilla government 
here lasted longer than in most other parts of Bareilly ; for on the establish- 
ment of the Oiidh government (1774) Kabar was included in the life fief of 
All’s son Faiz-ul-lah. The latter severed a portion of the parganah to con- 
tribute towards the formation of Chaumahla ; and on his death (1794) both 
Kabar and Chaumahla were resumed by bis lord paramount, the Nawab Vaaie 
of Oudh. Spine seven years later both wore ceded, with the rest of Rohil- 
khand, to the. British (1801). Kabar has ever since that cession formed part 
of the Bareilly district. 

Kauor, the head-quarters parganah and tahsil of the Bareilly district, is 
bounded on the north by parganah Kiehlia of the Baheri tahsil ; on the west- 
north-west by parganah and tahsil Mirganj; on the south-west by parganah Aonla 
and Balia of the Aonla tahsil; on the south-east by parganahs and tahsils FariJ- 
pur and Nawabganj, and on the north-east again by Nawabganj. According 
to the official statement of 1878 it contained 312 square miles and 444 acres ; 
but according to the earlier revenue survey some 5 square miles and 150 acres 
more. The difference is probably due to the vagaries of the Ramganga, which 
at times and places bounds the parganah on the south-west. The details of area 
given by tbe settlement survey, and of population by tlie census, will be here- 
after shown. The parganah contains 700 estates, distributed amongst 448 
villages. 

The parganah is, like most otliers of the district, a woll-groved plain 

sinking slowly from north to south. The Great Trigo- 

PaTSZGAL VEATUafia. . , .. . T-i . < < i. i 1 

nometrical burvey station at Fatehganj, 596 feet abov« 
4ihe sea, is an exceptional elevation ; and leaving it out of sight, we shall find 
that the highest observed level is 589*4 feet at Khajuria beside the Deoraniya 
in the ziortb, and the lowest 530*6 at Manpur^ beside the Nakatia in the south- 
ern corner. The flatness of the landscape is broken only by the slight depres- 
cionB which mark the course of rivers. Such depressions contain as a rule good 

1 Re WM ori^^nally a J&t of Baksuli in Ua northern corner. ’ Tlic level map attached 

,\to the Bettlement report includes in this pargana the still lovrer bench-marks at Pahladpur. 
Bat the latter lies across the'frontier in Faiidpur. 
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ioil j bufc the watersheds between them consist in the east chiefly of poor sand, and 
in the west of a second-rate clay. And hero it may be mentioned, onoe for alf, 
that 42*7 per cent, of the cultivated area is returned as loam {<bhnat\ 38*6 as 
sand (bhtlr), and 18’7 as clay (maUiydr), 

Five perennial streams wind southwards through Karor to join the E4m-! 

^ ^ These are in westward order the East Bahgul, Naka^ 

tia, Deoraniya, Sankha, and Dojora. The two first meet the 
great river outside the limits of this parganah. The three latter nuito before join- 
ing it in Karov itself, but at times, when the Riimganga has appropriated the 
bed of the Dojora, have reinforced the former in detail. The Bahgdl receives 
on its left bank, just after quitting the parganah, the little Kandu, which, when 
It flows at all, seems to riso in Karor. The same nxgy bo said of the Lila and 
l)haniya, tributaries or component factors of the Sankha. Its third factor, the 
Gora, enters Karor from liichha. The Basit is another small stream which forma 
for some distance the west-north-west border, and ultimately joins the Sankha. 
The Ramganga has been described at some length elsewhere.^ Its basin, which 
in breadth of course far eX'ceeds those of the other rivers, is a moist tract 
requiring no irrigation, and flourishiiig most in seasons of drought. On the edge 
of the river are sometimes seen patches of tall grass and tamarisk, which both 
find a ready sale. 

The average depth of water, in the parganah at large, is. Ilf feet from 
the surface; and 371) per cent, of the cultivated area is returned as watered, 
Irrigation is practised from the Girem right distributary of the Bahgtil canal, 
which ends at Rj\jpura after a short south-westerly course 
Irrigation, through the north-eastern border. But the little water 

required for the fields is drawn chiefly from dams on the streams and im- 
bricked wells. Sugarcane and the spring crops are as a rule the only irrigated 
growths ; and even rice is left to flourish unwatored o.xcept by tho“^ skies. 

Karor contained in 1872 a larger number (170) of sugar-boiling esta- 
blishments, than any other parganah of the district. Its remaining manu- 
factures are those of the city of Bareilly, already described; and when thew 
have been dismissed, the parganah products are almost entirely agricultural. 
Economical tna- The Rfimganga flats produce a few horses ; but the Karor 
Products. pasturage is not, like that of Pilibblt, sufiicient to foster 
a cattle trade. At the autumn harvest bdj/a millet, grown on the sandy up-^. 
lands, covers more than twice as much ground as any other crop. Nexi 
stand rice, sugarcane, and jodr millet, which supply respectively more than 
^ fifth, sixth, and thirteenth of the whole autumnal cultivation. The ric^i 

>5«^ra pp. 614-16, ’ \ ^ 
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belong chiefly to the anjam^ hanki^ seorhi, deoli and varieties r and in the 
sugarcane area has been incladed land left fallow (pdndra) for the crop of the 
following year. At the spring harvest, wheat, and next after a long interval 
gram, occupy between them about four-fifths of the cultivated area. Surplus 
produce finds a sale at Bareilly, the only town of the parganah, and at several 
villages where weekly markets are held. With facilities for exportation, in 
the shape of roads, Karor is better provided than any other parganah of the 
district. From the station at Bareilly the Oudh and Kohilkhand Railway 
bifurcates to Chandausi and ShahjahSnpur. The metalled road to Nawdbganj 
and Pilibhi*^^, starting from the same centre, may before long boar, another line 
of mil. The two branches of the metalled highway from Bareilly to Budaun 
meet on the south-westeipi frontier, and a similar line to Mirganj and Morad- 
abad throws off at Fatehganj West an unmetalled branch to Shdhi and 
Shishgarh. The remaining four roads are those from Bareilly to Bsbeii 
^nd Naiui Tdl, and to Faridpur and Shdhjahftnpur (metalled) ; to Aonla and to 
Risalpur (unmetalled). 

Areas of settle- parganah, as ascertained at the 

ment surveys. surveys fur the past and current settlements of land- 

revenue, may be thus contrasted : — 


V'"-'-' 

Settlement, 

Total 
area in 
acres 

Una 9 sessable. 

Asseasabte, 

Revenue 

free. 

Barren. 

Old 

waste, 

New 

fallow. 

Cultiva- 

ted. 

ToM. 

Present 
past ... 

i ■ 

202,187 

I99|a62 

16,250 

30,248 

21.702 

27>862 

20,752 

80.828 

8,880 

8,960 

140,897 

101,964 

' 166.335 
|UI,2«a 


The increase in total area is ascribed to alluvion by the Rimganga. Tbi 
great advance in tillage is readily explained by a corresponding growth o 
population and communications. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. S. M. Moons, who arrange 
Current settle- parganah according to its natural varieties of soil int 

seven circles of assessment. These were as follows ; — 

L— Lands of the eastern corner, east of the Eandu; and a tract consistin 
chiefly of the Nakatia basin, 

II, — The loamy basin of the Bahgdl, 

. III.— Sandy watersheds of Kandu and Bahgal ; Nakatia and Deoraulya; aii< 
|n part, of Bahgdl and Nakatia. 

-.}\r,^Deoraniya basin, for some distance north of Bareilly, 
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V.—Clay knds between Deoraniya basin and Sankha j in some places 
extending almost as far as the Dojora^ and bounded on the south-west by RAm- 
ganga basin. 

V I. — Moist lands of the northern and north-western border^ beyond the 

phaniya. ^ 

VII, — The Bfimganga basin, or Tardi. 

The relative quality of these circles may be best showm by detailing the 
^ average rent-rates per acre which Mr. Moens assumed foe 

Bent*ratcB, . , 

the difterent soils of each. Their relative area may at the 
same time be exhibited, thus : — 


CircU I. (4S,S68 acres,) 
DCmat 

Mattiyar ••• 

Bhur I. 

Bhur IX- ... 


Circled, (10,366 
acres,) 

Kbidir I. 

Kb idir JI. 

Biioiat • 

Idattiy&r 

Bhur 1. , 

Bhur II. 

Ci>c/e///.(!0,76S 

acres,) 

l)6mat 

Mpttiy&r ... 

Bh6rl. 

Bhur 11. 


ArcA in 
acres. 

Rent-rate, 
per acre. 



17.461 

6,643 

6.427 

13,337 

Rs. a. p, 

4 12 0 

2 j8 0 
2*10 0 

1 U 0 



Area in 
aorea. 


6 13 0 

4 8 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

5 10 0 
1 IS 0 


3 8 0 
S 8 0 
2 4 0 
I 8 0 


Circle IV, (8,686 
acres, ) 

Dumat , 

MuttiySr 

Bhfir 

Circle V, (29,135 
acres.y 

Diimat , 

MAttiy&r 

Bhur 

Circle VI. (20,353 
acres . } 

Dumat • 

Mattiyar 
Bhur I. 

Bhur J I. 

Circle VJI. (I7,6J9 
acres) 

KhAdir 

Bhdr 




Bent-rate 
per acre. 


Ra, a. p. 

4 6 0 
4 6 0 

2 0 0 


4 6 0 
8 0 0 
2 6 


5 12 0 
3 iO 0 
8 4 0 

2 6 0 


The tirst-class bhdr is a doubtful soil which might with equal truth have 
been called second-class ddmat. But the people themselves style it bMria or 
tnildoni bkiir, and henoe the nomeuclatui'e preferred. As the rents of the 
parganab were until last settlement paid cbieily, and are still paid largely, in 
kind, Mr. Moens framed also rent-rates according to crop. 

The application of the crop and the soil rates to the assessable area gave 
the whole parganah a rental of Rb. 4,77,909 and 
Bs. 4,77,005 respectively. Deduced fh>m the larger of 
these sums at 50 per cent, the demand would have reached Bs. 2,88,954. It 
■was actually fixed at Rs. 2,44,941, or including cesses !Bs. 2,72,170, Kiff 
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nmotint and inoldence of the new assessment may be thus compared with those 
of the old 


Settlements 

iMOinsxoa pbr aobb os 

Total i)bmani>| 

BXCLUDING 

OKSSBS. 

Cultivated area, 1 AsseseahU area. 

1 

Total area. 

Initial. 

1 

Final, ' Initial. 

1 

Final. 

Initial. 

1 Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Former ... 

Present 

Increase ... 

as a. p. 
* 

1 13 6) 

Rs. a. p. Hs. a. p. 

1 4 4} 1 6 0| 
I 14 71 ... 

R& a. p. 

I 1 

1 10 1} 

Rs. a. p. 

t 1 

0 J5 7{ 

1 ••• 

I 

Rs. a. p. 

0 14 

1 5 6i 

Ri. 

SOS 

tas 

Bs. 

2.44,941 

•as 

0 10 3i 

1 ! 

0 8 OJ* 

i 

i 0 7 S| 

i 1 

» 



Until sanctioned by Government, the now demand is in provisional 
force. Slight alterations had in 1878-7D reduced its figure to Rs. 2,40,019. 

Of the landlords who pay this rovenne no analysis by caste is forthcom* 
Landlord and ten- 5 hot amongst their tenants Kurmis and Kisfins appear 
to preponderate. Out of 554 estates which existed at 
settlement, 334 were held in pure zaminddn tenure ; and an overwhelming^ 
tnajority of the cultivated area was tilled by tenants with rights of occupancy. 
During the term of the past settlement 90,845 acres passed from their former 
owners, chiefly by private arrangement (55,741 acres) and confiscations for 
rebellion (17,135). There were no sales, and but few farms, for arrears of 
revenue. Tho gross rental actually paid^ by tenants to landlords is in Mr. 
Moens^ rentrate report returned as Ks. 4,55,47C: but adding manorial cesses^ 
the census reduces that figure to Rs, 4,50,485. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Karor contained 48 iuhabi** 
ted villages, of which 160 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
212 between 200 and 500; 81 between 500 and 1,000 ; 
24 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 3 between 2,000 and 3,000. Tho one town 
containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Bareilly, with a population of 
102,982. 

The total population numbered in the same year 279,436 souls (130,108 

females), giving 893 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 

were 193,887 Hindds, of whom 89,151 were females; 85,046 Musalrndns, 

amongst whom 40,643 were females ; and 503 Christians. Distributing the 

Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 7,817 Brah« 

]nans,.of whom 3,439 were females ; 4,230 Rajputs, including 1,664 femHlee;^ 

^ Not to be confused With the gross rental already mentioned as assumid for purnpua 
assessmeni. r r- 


Population. 
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and 1,951 Baniyas (897 females) j whilst the great mass of the population ii 
comprised in “ the other castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 
120,853 souls (56,608 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found 
in this parganah are the Gaur (524), Kanaujiya (668), an<l SAraswat. The chief 
R&jpfit clans are the Janghara (748), Chauh&n (526), Gaur (348), Katehriya 
(567), Rathor (210), Shidbansi (854), Bais, Gautdni, Bargiijar, and Bdchhal. 
The Baniyas belong to the Agarwdl (695), Mahfir (446), Gindauri)'a, BaranwAr, 
SilhatwAr, and Umlnar sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst the other 
cases are the Koli (2,295), LohAr(l,07l),Gadariya (2,323), Kayalh (1,943), KahAr 
(9,348), Dhobi (2,755), ChamAr (18,882), Barhai (3,837), Bharbhunja (1,234), 
Ahir (9,284), Nai or HajjAm (2,789), Bhangi or KhAkrob (2,160), Gosain 
(1,843), KisAn (10,180), Tell (4,764); KalwAr (2,648), Gdjar (1,816), Eurmi 
(25,280), and EAchhi (12,218). Besides these, the following castes, comprising 
less than one thousand members, are found in this parganah: — MAIi, JAt, Dakaut, 
SonAr, Nat, Chhlpi, Patwa, Tamboli, PAsi, BhAt, DhAuuk, Khatik, BeldAr, D&rA, 
Lodha, and Bari. The MusaliiiAns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (32,977)* 
Sayyids (430), Mughals (397), and PathAns (7,731), or entered as without distinc-* 
tion. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

Occupations same census. From these it appears that of the male 

• adult population (not loss than fifteen years of ago), 608 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc- 
tors, and the like ; 4,864 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers* 
barbers, sweepers, W'ashermen, Ac. ; 844 in commerce, in buying, selling, keep- 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
38*165 in agricultural operations; 7,717 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 5,084 persons returned as labourers, and 652 as of 
no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 6,241 as landholders, 118,989 as cultivators, 
and 1,64,206 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,693 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 94,180 
souls. 

In the institutes of Akbar (1596), the great mahdt of Bareli, inciuding 
the modem parganahs Earor, NawAbganj, Faridpur, an! 
Bisalpnr, formed part of the BadAyfia Government and 
Dehli province. Its area was 1,725,767 acres, and rental 3,12,685 rupees. 
The fiscal division, bearing an assessment of a Kwr&r dims , was isTe&ted by 
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Akbar, and corresponded with onr modern tabsil.^ But it was not till Bobilla 
times (1748-1774), when Bisalpnr and Faridpnr were severed, and Balia added, 
that its reduced rental caused Bareli to be called Karor. In 1801, on its 
cession to the British, Karor was included in the new district of Bareilly; and 
in 1814 it lost Balia, which was transferred to Salimpur (now in Budaun); 
The following year saw another monstrous cantle” severed from its area, to 
form the new tahsil of Naw4bganj. At the revision of boundaries in 1852-53 
Karor lost 84 and gained 21 villages by transfers with other parganahs, and 
but for some trifling alterations by the B4mgatiga, its area has since then 
renjained almost strtionary. It probably contains portions of the old Alcbari 
parganah Sh&hi and of a later parganah named Sankha, which is not easily 
identifled. 

KXsoanja or Kabirpur Kaskanja, a small town of Piiranpur, lies in 
the south-west corner of that pargana, 42 miles from Bareilly. It has a 
population according to the last census of 3,486, and a market held twice n 
week. 

Kasganja is approached by no road. It is situated on the very verge 
of Shdhjahanpnr, and the village of Balr4mpnr, which may be regarded as its 
suburb, is an actual part of parganah Pawdyan in that district. Its name of 
Kabirpur is in all probability derived from that of Shaikh Kabir, who died in 
1772, the ablest officer of Bahmat Kbdn. 

Khaharia, a frontier village of pargana Jahdnabad, lies on the left 
bank of the Apsara river and on the metalled Bareilly- Filibhit road, 24 miles 
north-east of Bareilly. The population amounted in 1872 to 1,285 only, but Kha- 
maria has a fourth-class polioo station and a distributary of the Kailds canal. 

Madhit Ta’itda, a village of parganah Fdranpur, stands at the end of 
an nnmetalled road from Filibhit, 52 miles east north-east of Bareilly. Two 
other cross-country tracks besides the road just mentioned converge upon the 
village, which is closely surrounded by groves. It contained in 1872 a popula- 
tion of 501 inhabitants, and has a fourth-class police-station. 

Its name shows Mddhn Tdnda to be a Banjdra settlement (tdnda ) ; and it 
is indeed the seat of a Banjara family which, with three houses of other castes, 
hold almost the whole of Furanpur. 

MtltOANJ, the capital of the tahsil so named, stands on the metalled 
Bareilly and Moradabad road, 21 miles north-west of Bareilly. It is a mere 
village, containing by the last census but 318 inhabitants.^ The population 
is chiefly Pathdn; 

> Elliot’t Olottary, art “Earori.” * Inoinding outlying wttlcmenta lomotimes con- 

sidered a part ot tho Tillage, the popatation would seem to amotmt to 1, 60S. 

100 
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Mirganj has a tahsili, a first class polico-slation, an imperial post-office, 
, an elementary school, and a mud-built sardi or hostel. Outside the town, on 
the north-west, is an encamping-ground for troops, and in the same direction is 
held a twice-weekly market. Mirganj has, however, little trade to boast of. It 
was probably founded in Rohilla times (1748-74) and is first mentioned his- 
torically in 1794.^ Its present eminence dates from 1863, when the tahsili was 
transferred hither from Diinka. 

MfRGANJ, a parganah and tahsll of the Bareilly district, is in shape a rude 
parallelogram, bounded on the east-south-east by parganah and tahsil Karor, 
and for a short distance by parganah Ilichha of the Baheri tahsil ; on the 
north-north-east by parganahs Kabar and >Sir6dwan, both also in Baheri ; on the 
west-north-west by the native state of RArapur ; and on the south-south-west 
by parganahs Sarauli, Aonla, and Saneha of the Aonla tahsil. On tho latter 
quarter tho boundary is in times and places supplied by the shifty RAmganga, 
which causes frequent alterations of area. According to tho official statement of 
1878, Mirganj contained 153 square miles and 432 acres ; but according to 
the earlier revenue survey more than three square miles less. Tho details of 
area given by* the settlement survey, and of population by the census, will be 
hereafter shown. The parganah contains 323 ©states {mahdl)y distributed 
amongst 171 villngos {mauza). 

The surface of Mirganj is just what it was In the days of Hober (1824):— 
A country like all I have yet seen in Rohilkhand, level, well-cultivated, and 
studded with groves, but offering nothing either curious or interesting, except 
the industry with which all tho rivers and brooks wore dammed up for the 
purposes of irrigation, and conducted through the numarous little channels 
and squares of land which form one of the most striking peculiarities of Indian 
agriculture.” Tho parganah is in fact a plain, sloping gently from north to 
south, and redeemed from utter flatness only by the slight undulations which 
mark the watersheds or saucers of its numerous rivers. The highest elevation 
is tho mound on which stands ShAhi, 584 feet above tho sea. But this is an 
exceptions! eminence ; and putting it aside, we shall find that the greatest 
observed height is 578 feet at several places in the northern corner of the paral- 
lelogram, and the least 551 feet at Rajpur in its southern corner. 

The modern Mirganj is composed of the three old parganahs, AjAon or 
Ajayiin, North Sarauli, and ShAhi. Roughly speaking, we may say that AjAon 
occupied the west, ShAhi the east, and Sarauli a small portion of the south- 
west, The AjAon villages are most fertile; tho Sarauli villages in the 
RAmganga basin least so; and the ShAbi and Sarauli villages, outside that 
^ Supra^ Ilistorj of tlie district. 
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basin, of middlings productiveness. Of the cultivated area 43*7 per eeut. is 
returned as loam (d}i,mat)y 37*4 asdlay (maWiydr), and 18*9 as sand 
The average depth of water from the surface is 13 feet 2 inches. The greater 
portion of the fields lie low, and are therefore kept naturally moist by 
accumulations of rain. It is only the more valuable crops, on the higher levels, 
which require artificial irrigation, and the Rdmganga flats in ordinary years 
call for no irrigation at all. 

The pargauah is traversed or bounded by seven river, the Dhora, 

West Bahgfil, Dhakra, Bhakra, Nahal, Sidha, and Rdm- 
liiters, . . ^ 

♦ ganga. Flowing south-eastwards from its entry on the Rain- 

pur frontier, the Sidha or Sendha joins tho Ramganga in Mirganj itself. 
But on their way to tho same destination the other streams unite in tho 
Dojora, and quit the parganah for Karor. Tims the Dhora joins the Bahgfil, 
the Dhakra and Nahal join the Bhakra, and tho reinforced Babgiil and Bhakra 
coalesce as tho Dojora on the frontier. Amongst minor streams or water- 
courses may bo mentioned the Basit, which for some distance forms tho border 
with Karor, and the Kuli, which for about a mile forms that with Kiibar ; tho 
Dhakri an affluent of tho Bhakra, tho Pohria tributary to the Dhakra, and the 
Pila, Hurhuri, and Narri, affluents of the Sidha. As tho Ramganga is 
approached, numerous intermittent watercourses and old channels of that river 
are encountered. The parganah has no remarkable lakes or lagoons ; but tho 
Bahrfimnagar and Shergarh distributaries of the Kichaha-DIiora canal flow foi 
a short distance through the north. They end respectively in the Bahgul anu 
Dhora just above tho junction of those rivers, and in the fork between them. 
Of the cultivated area 26*5 per cent, is returned as watered. 

An agricultural tract with hardly a village rising to the size of a town, 
Economical pea- Mirganj has of course no important manufactures. Even 

Products. the number of sugar-boilers is inconsiderable ; and trade 
deals almost exclusively with the raw produce of tho fields. The chief staples 
of the autumn harvest are rices, occupying 27*39 per cent, of the whole 
area cultivated in the year; maize 12*35; and bSjra millet 11*39. Of tnc 
26*11 per cent, tilled in spring, wheat monopolises 2017. Though the parga- 
nah boasts no towns, it has more than the usual number of market-villages 
for the distribution of its surplus produce. Such are Mirganj, the capital of 
the modern, and Dunka, the capital of the ancient, tdhstl ; Slidhi, the largest 
village ; Haldi Kalan, Sindhauli, Basai, Parchhai, Mandanpur, Piparthdna, 


Communications. 


Sahjandn, Gahbara, Tilwdns, and Kedarnagar. The 
metalled Bareilly and Morddabad road, officially known 


as the Rohilkhand Trunk Road, Rdmpur section,” passes northwestwards 
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tlirough the parganah and its capital The uumetalled branch of this highway 
to Sb6b], Ddnka^ Shishgarh, and Hndarpnr, has become classical from the fact 
that Eeber described a tour along it. It was from this probably that the Bishop 
and Mr. Boulder son started for a drive across ploughed fields in the latter’s 
buggy At Bh&hi it throws out an offshoot, unmetalled like itself, to Khbar 
and Baheri. There are no other lines. 


The areas of the parganah, as ascertained at the surveys for the past and 
Areas of lettloment current settlements of land-revenue, may be thus com- 
pared 


Settlement survey. 

Unasssssablb abba. 

Assbssablb abba. 

m 

Total area. 

Revenue- 

free. 

Barren. 

CuUurable 

waste. 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

Fast t.. 

Present 

Difference ••• 

Acres. 

10,599 

6,794 

Acres. 

9,446 

10,040 

Acres. 

93,932 

16,398 

Acres. 

63,908 

67,059 


Acres. 

97,886 

96,340 

-4,806 

+694 

-8,639 

+ 13,161 

1 +4,6IS 

+ 495 


Of these results the increase in cultivation, over 26 per cent., is the 
most noteworthy. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. S. M. Moons. Dividing the 

^ , parganah into three circles— (1) the Sh4hi and Sarauli 

The current settlement. ^ ° xl a-' -n x xu ^ 

villages to the east ; (2) the Ajaon villages to the west ; 

and (3) the Biimganga flats to the south — he assumed for the various soils 

of each the following rent-rates per acre : — 


Soils. 


Ctre/tf Shdhi and SarauH (49,3S3 acres), 

DUmai, /. 

Mattijifdr 
JJmai, ll. 

JBkdr ... ... ... 

Circle //.| Ajdon ( 19^049 acree). 

DittnaU I, 

MaUi^dr 
Ddmat, IL 
Bhdt 

Circle lU^ Bdmganga hatin (8,099 acre#). 
DOstol, I. .«« •«. 

Hatitydr ... ... ••• ««• 

jDOmat, //• 

Bhdr 

••• M« 


t.l 


... 

... 


... 
tM 
• a. 


... 

... 



Area in 
acres. 

Bent-rate 
per acre. 

... 

18,704 

Bb. a. p. 

4 19 0 

... 

18,421 

8 S 0 

sss 

3,694 

3,671 

8 0 0 

... 

14 0 

1 

7,211 

6 8 0 

■ a. 

6,986 

4 0 0 

••t 

1,686 

8 10 0 


767 

2 10 0 

•a. 

8.347 

4 0 0 

... 

1,708 

8 10 0 

Mf 

1,777 

2 18 0 

Mi 

1,267 

8 0 0 


> This was at Sh&hi. **Ia the afternoon Mr. Boalderson took me a drire in his buggy. This 
/,li a vehicle in which all Anglo*Indians delight. * e * e The country, however, in this neigh- 
boQthgod, and oTory where except in the Ticinity of the principal stations, is strangely unfavor- 
able for apeh Tebicles. Ogr drive was orcr jphnghedfieldc, and soon termiaated in a small but 
(tons) unpasaable ravine.”— Aarroliee, 1., 17. 
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Tbe "dfimat, II.” or second olm ddmat, is the first class bhdr, mUaoni 
bhlir, or bhuria of Karor (q. v.). 

The application of these rates to the assessable area gare for the *whoIe 
parganah a gross rental of Bs. 2,62,884'; and deduced from that sum at 50 per 
cent, the demand would have reached Rs. 1,31,442. It was actually fixed at 
Bs. 1,34,890, or including the ten per cent, and nazrdna cesses, Bs, 1,49,254. 
The amount and incidence of the new assessment may be thus compared with 
those of the old 



InCIOBSCB FBB ACfiB Off 

Total dbmamd, 

kXCLUDINO 

OB88B8. 

meat. 

Cultivated area. 

Aseeseabie area. 

Total area. 


Initial. 

Final. 

InitiaU 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Finals 


m 

■ 

Bs. a. p. 

• 

R8« a. p. 

Ri. a. p. 

Rs. a* p. 

Rs. 

Ri. 

Former, 

Current, 

Hj 

D 

16 8 

•ss 

1 6 8 

1 19 8 

1 9 1 

SOS 

1 S 0| 
1 8 1 

1,18,887 

S8« 

1,17,065 

1,84|S90 

Increase, 

tss 

■ 

• sa 

0 S 1 

• as 

0 6 0} 

B 

17,795 


Until sanctioned by Government the new demand is in provisional force. 
Slight modifications had by 1878-79 reduced its amount to Bs. 1,32,708. 

The landlords who pay this revenue are chiefly B&jputs, BrAhmans, 
Kdyaths, Shaikhs, and Pathdns. Out of the 221 estates 
Landlord and tenant, existed at settlement, 149 were held in pure eamin- 

ddri tenure. In twelve villages superior (taluhaddri) and inferior (bmoaddri) 
proprietary rights existed. Settlement was made with the inferior proprietors, 
a pension (m^ikdna) of 10 per cent, on the demand being assigned to the 
superior. The changes which had taken place amongst proprietors during the 
Gurrenoy of the preceding settlement were thus returned * 


Deacrlptlon of transfer. 

Area in 
acres. 

OoTernment 

demand. 

Price realized. 

Areimge per 
acre. 



Bs. 0. 

Ba. 

Bs. a. p. 

priTate sale 

By auction in execution of decree 
Conflseatod for lebeUiou •». 

15.675 

10,506 

9/119 

19,497 0 9 
10,880 8 8 
3,841 8 4 

1,86,678 

61,185 

81,719 

10 10 ft 

9 U -'fL 

10 11 r 
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About 28^ per cent of the parganah, therefore, permanently quitted the 
hands of its ancient owners, ^ 

Amongst the tenantry Kisdns, Kurmfs, Brdhnians, Rajputs, Murdos, and 
Chamdrs are most numerous. The size of the average cultivated holding, 
including lands tilled by the proprietors themselves, is 4*9 acres. Almost 
three times as much land seems to be held by tenants with rights of occu- 
pancy as by any other class of cultivator. The gross rental paid by tenants 
to landlords, excluding the hypothetical rent of lands tilled by the proprie- 
tors themselves, was in the village papers of 1872 returned as Rs. 2,31,392. 
Adding manorial cesses, the census of the same year increases the sum to 
Rs. 2,46,823. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah andtahsil Mfrganj contained 
213 inhabited villages, of which 54 had less than 200 
Population. inhabitants ; 85 between 200 and 500 ; 57 between 

500 and 1,000 ; 14 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; two between 2,000 and 3,000 ; 
and one between 3,000 and 5,000. 

The total population of that year was 97,551 souls (46,080 females), 
giving 1,965 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
80,410 Hindis, of whom 37,907 were females ; and 17,041 Musalm&ns, amongst 
whom 8,173 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 6,257 Brahmans, of whom 2,808 
wore females ; 3,565 Rijputs, including 1,478 females; and 1,559 Baniyas 
(758 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in the 
other castes ” of tho census returns, which show a total of 69,029 souls (32,863 
females). The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the 
Gaur (730), Saraswat (116) and Kanaujiya (303). The chief Rajput clans arc 
theGaur (240), Katehriya (416), Shiubansi (738) and Chauhfin (506), Janghdra, 
R&tlior, Gautam, Kachhwdha, Bais, Bargiijar, and Sakarwar. The Baniyas 
belong to the Agarwdl, Mahdr, Satwala, Tinw&la, and Gurer subdivisions. The 
most numerous amongst the other castes are the Koli (2,544), Mdli (8,866), 
Kahdr (4,870), Dhobi (1,049), Chamdr (8,631), Ahir (1,105), Kisdn (10,129), 
Kurmi (7,312), Kdyath (1,293), Jdt (1,852), Barhai (1,794), Nai or Hajjdm 
(1,467), Bhangi or Khdkrob (1,960), and Tcli (1,411). Besides these, the 
following castes comprising less than one thousand members are found in this 
tahsil : — Lohdr, Gadariya, Barhai, Bharbhunja, Dakaut, Gosdiu, Sonar, Kalw£r, 
Nat, Ghhfpi, Patwa, Kumhar, Gujar, Tatnboli, Bairdgi, P&si, Bh&t, Dhdnuk, 
Khaiik, Beldur, Darzi, Lodha, and Jogi. Tho Masalmdns aro distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (14,206), Sayyids (14,289), Patbans (2,140), and Mughals 
(458), or entered as without distinction. 



PARGANAH MrRGAW— POPULATIOIT. 


m 


Occupations. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 
the same census. From these it appears that of 
the male adult population (not less than 15 years of 
age), 391 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like 5 2,878 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
watercarriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 796 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 13,314 in agricultural operations ; 11,076 in industrial occupations, 
arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral and animal. There were 2,062 persons returned as laborers, and 397 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago 
or sex, the same returns give 2,221 as landholders, 65,503 as cultivators, and 
30,827 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are cojifcssedly imperfect, show 981 as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 51,471 souls. 


In the time of Akbar (1596), the modern Mirganj was divided between tho 
three mahala of Ajiion, ShAlii, and Barsir, tho first and 
third in the BadAyun, and tho second in tho Sambhal 
government of the Dehli province. Ajdon and SliAlii had respectively areas 
of 239,038 and 51,510 acres, and rentals of Rs, 34,071 and Rs. 22,512. The 
acreage and income of Barsir, afterwards called Sarauli, will bo shown in tho 
* article on that parganah. The three parganahs would appear to have changed 
little until their cession to the Company in 1801, when Shfihi and Ajaon became 
part of tho Bareilly, and Sarauli part of tho Moradabad district. Portions of ShAbi, 
which were included in tho same tahsfl as SirsAwan, seem either now or after- 
wards to have found their way into the adjoining Karor. Ajaon was a separate 
tahsfl by itself ; but both Shahi and Ajaon wero o^ut 1825 amalgamated in the 
great tahsil of Dunka, with headquarters at tho place so called in this parganah. 
Ten years later North* Sarauli, that is Sarauli north of the Ramganga, w*as 
transferred from Moradabad to Bareilly and added to this tahsil ; and at about 
the same time 14 villages, including Ajaon itself,^ wero transferred from 
Ajfion to Aoula. The next change was in 1861, when tho greater part of Aj&on 
was severed from British territory and bestowed on tho Ndwab of Rdmpur, in 
consideration of that chiefs friendly services during tho great rebellion. Two 
years later the Dunka tahsil was abolished, and the modern tahsil of Mirganj 
founded. For some years later Ajdon, Sbdhi, and North Sarauli continued to 
be regarded as separate parganahs of the new tahsih But at the assessment of 

^ Ajaon is now a deserted expanse of sand and tamarisk on the north bank of the Riimgaiiaa« 
It is in the extreme north of Aonla. ^ ' 
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the current land-revenue (1872), they were amalgamated into a single parganah 
coinciding with that tahsil. 

MDZAFFABirAOAB, a Small market town of parganah Pdraapar, lies m 
the midst of a woodland country 52 miles east of Bareilly. It is the terminus 
of a cross-country track from Puranpur, and near it, on the west, flows the 
Baraua watercourse. It has a market twice weekly ; but is chiefly remark-* 
able for its population, which amounted in 1872 to 3,277 souls. 

NawXbganj, the capital of the tahsil so named, stands on the^etalled 
road between Bareilly and Pilibhit, 19 miles north-east of the former. The 
river Pangaili flows past the town on the east ; and about half a mile to the 
south-west runs the Girom distributary of the Bahgul canals. The population 
amounted by the last census to 4,242 persons. 

Naw&bganj has a tahsili, first-class police-station, imperial post-office, and 

tahsili school. The Chaukfd&ri Act (XX. of 1856) is 
Buildings and house tax. . ii - no t 

m force here rand during 1877-78 the house tax 

thereby imposed, together with miscellaueous receipts and a balance (Rs. 33) 
from the preceding year, yielded a total income of Rs. 620. The expenditure, 
chiefly on police and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 546. In the same year the 
town contained 847 houses, of which 417 were assessed with the tax, the inci- 
dence being Re. 1-6-7 per house assessed, and Ro. 0-2-2 per head of population* 

Nawdbganj or Naw&b’s market’* was founded in the reigo (1775-97^ 
of Asaf-ud-danla, Naw6b of Oudh. A ^ite was 
furnished by the lands of Bijoria or Bichauria village, 
which, with a population of 3,882, still forms a portion of the town. It became, 
in 1815, and remains, the headquarters of a tahsil severed from Karor. 

NawAbganj, the most central parganah and tahsil of the Bareilly district, is 
bounded on the north-cast, for a short distance, by parganah Pilibhit, and a long 
one by parganah Jahdnabad, both of the Pilibhit tahsil ; on the nortli by parga- 
nah Richha of the Baheri tahsil ; on the west and south-west by parganah and 
tahsil Karor ; on the south by parganah and tahsil Farldpur; and on the east, 
or rather east-south-east, by parganah and tahsil Bisalpur. According to the 
official statement of 1878 it contained 226 square miles and 189 acres ; but 
according to the earlier revenue survey about 3 square miles and 445 acres 
less. The statistics of area given by the settlement survey, and of population 
by the constis, will be hereafter shown. The parganah contains 513 estates, 
distributed amongst 331 villages. 

In general appearance Naw&bganj assimilates to the neighbouring parts 
of Karor, Faridpur, and Bisalpur, already described. . 
Like these, it is a plain with a few shallow grooves cut 
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vWl 


Rivers, 


jtWrein by its rivers. But*, compared with each of these as a whole, it shows 
several striking points of difference. Its sandy ridges and sandy soils generally 
are far fewer than thoso of Karor and Farfilpnr, and its average fertility is 
therefore far greater. It lias no forests like Bi'^alpur ; and its spring-level 
being but OJ feet below the surhiee, it is moister than either of its three neigh- 
bours, Its numerous rivers and canals are perhaps its most salient feature*, 
These follow’ pretty cliroctly the general slope from north to south, the highest 
observed level being 597 feet above tlic sea, near Baranr, in the former quarter, 
and the lowest 55() feet at Ijbauwa, in the latter. The jirlneipal rivers are, iix 
Westward order, the Deoha, Apsara, Pangaili, Ibe^t Daligiil, Nakatia, and Deora- 
niya. The Deoha forms the eastern, niu), for a short 
distunco, the nortli-eastern border, biildoes not as a rulo 
enter the parganah. Its chief nflliieut therein is a small stream known as tho 
Gola. The Apsara and Fangnili, Joining as they approach tlu; souiliern fron- 
tier, are theieaftor named the fjower Kailas ; and l)otli ar(‘ extensively dammoJ. 
BetW'eeu them intervenes (bo Apsaria, a Iribntary or brancli of the stream of 
whose name its own is a diininiilive. The Ibiligul, w’(‘edy and tea-colonr(3d when 
ite bed is not sandy, traverses tbo parganali wiihuut receiving a single name* 
bearing afiliicut. The Nakatia riso!^ in a swanif^ n(,’nr Baranr, but its source is 
across the border in Jahanabad. Wilhout invading the 
pai'gaiiali, the Deoraniya Ibrms in |)laces its nortliera 
Kntering on the north, llio ClniraiJi right and left 
distributaries of the Babgiil canals bavo a long 
southward course through Nawabganj. The former, 
after throwing out, near Scnthal, abiief braindi lo Khetola, Cuds in the Uirxim 
right distributary. Tho latter tails into tho Gireoi ](*ft. Tho Gircm chan- 
nels start from a dam on the Balighl in this parganah, tla* righfr passing on 
into Karor and the left ending in Nawabga»>j ilsolf. The main line and Nakti 
and Nawadia distribnlaries of the Kailas canal cross 
the Mortlieru frontier and terminate in the parganah ; 
the first at Kishanpur, the second and thirdmt the villagi s from wdiich they 
derive their names. 

To assist these irrigating clianncls, imbiickod lever wells are dug ; but 
water is generally reserved for garden-stuff and 
Irrigation. sugarcane. In some places the natural moisture of 

the soil suteces even for the latter growth ; and in all only one watering is 
required for the spring crops. Of the total cultivated area 57 per cent. ^ irrigated. 
But this estimate includes the khddir or alluvial lands, wdiich require no 
irrigation ; and of the remainder Mr. Moons thinks 72*5 per cent, is either 
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aiid western border, 
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watered or irrfgable. Hiese kJiddir soils may be, like those elsewhere in ibe 
" , parganah, either loamy (ddinat), chyey (fnaUiydr of 

khdpat)^ or sandy (Mrfr). Of the cultivated area 42'9 
percent, is retnrtied as loam, 37/6r;a8 clay, and 20*2 as sand. Perhaps because 
the soil is naturally less fertile jkban that of parganahs adjoining on the north* 
more manure is used. And the climate being better, cultivation is closer. 

Autumn crops occupy 73*15, and spring crops 26*85 per cent., of the cnl-- 
EeoNOMtcAL FBATuaes. tivated area. The principal autumn staples are rices, 
t*roducts, which contribute 39*22, sugarcane 11*17 (including 

fallow for next year’s crop), and bfijra millet, 10*15. The rices produced are 
mostly of the coarser varieties, anjana^ hankij deoH^ feorhi and adihi^ such 
stocks as jkilma being rare. The chief growths of spring are wheat, 18*39 per 
cent.; mixed wheat and barley, 2*68; gram, 2*13; and barley alone, 2*00. 
Sugar-boiling is the only important manufacture, and in 1872 gave employ^ 
Marts and communica- i«ent to 79 houses. The chief local marts for surplus 
produce are the capital Nawdbgaiij, Senthal, Baraur, 
and -Hdfizgflnj. The first and last are on the only road of the pargauah, the 
metalled lino from Bareilly to Pilibhit. 

Areas of scitlcnKnt ^t the surveys for the past and current settlementa' 
surveys, land-revenue the surface of the parganah was thusf 

«?Inssified : — 


• 

Area, 



a 

0 

B 

JV 

Of 

m 

1 
< 

s 

s 

01 

B 

B 

Increase per cent. 

Decrease per cent 

Total cir«a 

.»• 


Acres. 

142,607 

* Aefes. ’ 

1 144,544 

14 

... 

Barren 


... 

18,278 

13, .550 

... 

25 e 

Kevenue-free 

••• 


12,275 

7,356 

taa 

40*0 


f Old waste 

••• 

••• 

18,184 


• •a 

»ST 

Il, 

8-§^ 

New fallow 

... 

••• 

• 6,63H 

1.635 

... 

704 

Cultivated 

t.. 


88,2.31 

107,961 

82*4 



^ Total 


... 

III.964 

123,638 

10*4 



The current settlement was effected by Mr. S. M. Moens. His circles of 
• ^ ^ assessment were (1) the basin of the Deoha, along the 

whole length of the eastern border, and of the Apsara, for s 
few squar^miles round the point where it enters the parganah; (2) the remainder 
. ef the area, except (3) three parallel sandy and clayey strips ruuuiug norths 

^ Jahtnabad and PUibliit^ 
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lMrtli>ea8twards into the parganah from tbe south- West border.' Oneoft&eiB 
strips corresponded closely with the basin of the Nakatia. The second and ^Ird 
■' were respectively cross^ by the J^angaili and bounded on 

the west by the KaiiaiK For the various soils ef the three 
circles Mr. Moens assumed the following rents -per act-e : — 


M n -i Am Ditmat, / or 

Diimai, l.f or first mUdonibkiii\ Bhdf ^r sandy Khidiror 

class loam, ® ^ second class or soil, alluvial soiU» 

Circle. 

Irrigate I Cnirri- Irriaat-j Unirri- Unirri- Irrigat- 
ed. gated. ed. gated. gated cd. 


Rs. a. Us. a. I Bs. a. Bs. a. I R.<). a. 





As rents are largely paid in kind, rates were assumed also according to 
crop. Thus : — 



ClBOLE I. 


CiaCLB II. ClBCLB 111. 


Bugarcanti ».* 

Ditto^ fallow ipandra) for next year’s 
crop. 

Vegetables per year ... ••• 

Cotton and hemp ••s 

Idftize ••• ••• 

Rice .as 

JRajra millet and other coarse au- 
tumn crops. 

Wheat ••• 

Barley^ and barley mixed with wheat, 
gratah, or peas. 

Oram ,,, «•% 

jifasih' pulsoi peas, linseed 



Demand 


Applied to the assessable area^ the crop rates gave a gross rental of 
Bso and the soil rates of Rs. 4,67|470. Deduced 

from the smaller of those sums at 50 per cent.^ the demand 

^ The whole circle bciflg practically irrigable, no unirrigated rates were framed. 




























iWQld bave reached Ha. ^,83,735. ..’1%' was actually 8xcd at Ha. 2,28,082) or, 
iacl'lding cesses, Rs. 2,‘52,242. The amount and incidence of the new assess-- 
ment may be thus contrasted with those of the old ; — 


Settlement. 


Former 

Current 


Increase 


INCIDEKOB FEB AORB CM 

Total demand 

Cultivated area. 

Atsessable area. 

7'oial area» 

excluding ceases. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial 

Final. 

Initial, 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Ha. a. p 
Si 1 u 

Ra. a p 

1 10 4 

2 5 V 

Rs a. p 

1 10 i 

Rs. a. p. 

1 7 0 

2 0 6 

Rs. a. p 

1 4 £ 

Ra. a. p. 

1 8 8 
1 11 P 

Rb. 

*•• 

Rs. 

1,78,381 
9, 28, OSS 

... 

; 0 10 it 

m 

0 9 6 

... 

0 8 1 


49,681 


Until sanctioned by Government the now demand is in provisional force* 
Bliglit additions had by 187^-79 raised it to Rs 2,28,809. 

The landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly Muhammadans, BJa- 
^ ^ ^ yaths, Kurmis, and Brahmans, The pure zamUtddri 

lorm of tenure easily predominates. No trustworthy 
analysis of land-transfers during the term, of the last settlement fs forthcoming. 
But we know that the parganali sulFered from a succession of bad seasons, 
beginning with that of 1837-38,^ and that between the latter year and 1841 
six villages were sold and about 20 fanned fl>r arrears of land revenue. On 
the whole, some 3t>-5 per cent, of the total area appears to have changed hands. 
Turning from landlord to te*nant, we find that about 47 per cent, of the culU- 
vated area is tilled by Kurmis, 8*6 by Brahmans, 6*6 by Cliaraars, and the 
remainder by other castes in small proportions. More than three times as much 
land is tilled by tenants with rights of occupancy as by any other class of cul- 
tivator. Where rents ‘aie so largely paid in kind, it is impossible for village 
papers to show accurately the gross rental paid by tenants to landlords. But, 
f(dding mauorial cesses, tbp census, of 1872 returns it at thp rather low figure 
pf Rs. 3,67,202. 

According to the census of 1872, pargana Nawdbganj contained 342 
_ , inhabited villages, of which 120 had less than 200 

Populatlpp^ r» 1 

inhabitants; 149 between 200 and 500; 62 between 
500 and 1,000 ; 8 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000 } a&d 
puo between 3,000 and 5,000. 


^ Supra^ p. 56S. 
















PABQANAH KAWABCjANJ-- OCCUPATIONS** ’ 

The total population of the same year wa$ 124|276 souls (57^653 femaleaX 
giving 550 to the square mile.® Classified according to religion, there were 
101,110 Hindiis, of whom 46,934 were females ; and. 23,166 Musalrndns, 
amongst whom 10,719 were females. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 4,973 Br4hniaDs, of whom 
2,251 vrere females; 1,327 Bdjputs, including 519 females ; and 1,751 BauiyAs 
(828 females); whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in ^^the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 93,054 souls, 
(43,336 females)* The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah 
are the Gaur (180), Kanaujiya (543), and S&raswat. The chief B&jput clans 
are the Jangh&ra (443), Chauhiin (322), Gaur, Katehriya, Gautam, R&thor, 
Shiubansi, Bais, and Katheya. The Baniyas belong to the Agarw&l, Mah&r 
(1,019) Ghoai and Dirhamm^z subdivisions. The most numerous amongst 
the other castes are the Mali (6,379), Lohar (1,225), Qadariya (1,148), K&yatb, 
(1,066), Kah&r (3,870), Dhobi (2,750), Chamt^r (10,343), Barhai (2,407), 
Bharbhunja (1,249), Ahir (5^856), Naior Hs^jjSm (2,210), Bhangi or Kh&krob 
(1,315), Kisin (3,()07), Teli (2,394), Kurmi (37,861), and Beldar (1,860)* 
Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one thousand members 
are found in this pargana : — Koli, Jat, Dakaiit, Gosain, Son&r, Kalwi&r, Nat, 
Chhfpi, Patwa, Kumhar, Gujar, Tatnboli, Bairfigi, Pasi, Bb5t, Dhdnuk, Khatik, 
Darzi, Lodha, Badha, and Sadliir. The Musalm&ns are distributed amongst 
Bhaikbs (19,218), Sayyids (16,216), Mughals (181), and Pathons (2,146), or 
entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that of the male 
Occapatloua. adult population (not less than fifteen years of ago), 333 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priestSi 
doctors, and the like; 3,514 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,228 in commerce in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, ani- 
mals, or goods; 27,193 in agricultural operations ; 5,899 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vege- 
table, mineral, and animal. There were 1,974 persons returned as laborers^ 
and 466 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec- 
tive of age or sex, the same returns give l,81ti as landholders, 82,700 as onl- 
tivators, and 39,760 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 989 males as 
able to- read and write out of a total male population numbering 66,6ji9 
souls. 





Severed from Karor ia the Waterloo year," Nav4bganj has no history 
. of its own/ At a reviMpn of bonodaries in 1852«53 it^ 

** * edges were much altered by transfers with surroanding 

parganabst . For other particulars, see article on Kabob, cd fin. 

IlEOBia-HuBATNFUB, a Small town of par ganah Filibb it, stands at tbe 
junction of several cross-country tracks, 42 miles north-east of Bareilly,^ It 
crowns the watershed between Eatna and Eakra brooks, being about a mile 
and a half distant from each. The population of its three component villages 
(Neoria, Aliganj, and Ehabbdpur) amounted in 1872 to 5,622 souls. 

But excluding one or more of those villages, the census omits the town 
from the list of those "v^ith over 5,000 inhabitants. 

Situated in the dank tract adjoining tbe Tardi, Neoria is a collection of 
mud huts interspersed with ponds. It has a third-class 
andS^”tM.’ '*'***^^°**’ police-station and district post-office, llie Chaukiddri 
Act (XX of 1856) is in force here; and in 1877-78 the 
house-tax thereby imposed gave, with miscellaneous receipts and a balance 
(Bs. 61) from the preceding year, a total income of Bs. 697. The expendi- 
ture, chiefly on police and conservancy, amounted to Bs. 592. In the same year 
the town contained 701 houses, of which 585 were assessed with the tax, the 
incidence being Re. 1-1-4 per house assessed, and Be. 0-1-10 per head of 
population. 

Neoria is the headquarters of tbe Banj 4ra traders, whose transactiom 
i t ade given the Pilibhft subdivision its notoriety for 

fine rice. The rice is really, however, grown by Thdrds 
in the British and Nepdl Tardis. Money for its cultivation is advanced by tbe 
Banjdras, who are repaid in kind at rates so much cheaper than the market 
price as to render the business highly remunerative. They receive tbe grain 
unhusked, and it is shelled chiefly by the labor of their women. The rices 
grown about Neoria itself and elsewhere in Filibhit are second and third-rate 
only. The so-called Filibhit rices thus imported by Banjdras are chiefly of the 
hantrdj variety. 

Faobohi or Wdhidpur Paohanmi, a small market village of parganah 
Faridpur, stands on the metalled Shdbjab&npur road, 16 miles south-east of 
Bareilly. Tbe village lands are skirted on the East Bahgdl river, and on tbe 
west crossed by the Oudh and Bohilkband Railway. The market is held 
twice weekly. The population amounted in 1872 to 816 souls only. Bat 
Faohomi, once called Fanchbbiimi, is remarkable as containing several 
* In the table of disttnocs at p. 633 Neoria has, by an oversight, been Inolnded in parganah 
Ffitanpor, 


Bioe trade. 



iliOHIi-ADSAWtl/B. ' . '■ ' M 

ft&deni fbined moufida (fthera) whibh might repay exploration : for, iln>m flie 
highbet mound, heavy rains wash down numerous copper coins of Asoka (eitv. 
250 B.O.) 

Parasvakot, a lost town of parganah Jah&nabad, has become so com* 
pletely forgotten as to find no place in the Revenue Survey map. It lies on the 
lands of Nizfira Dhndi, 4 miles west of Balaikhera, beside tho Kichha road and 
Pangaili river. To the surrounding villages it is more commonly known under 
the title of AtAprasiia or Parasua's high chambers. 

“ P arasud-hot** writes General Ounninghacn,^ “ is said to be the ruins of a temple and 
other edifices that Bali Kija built for his Ahir servant ntnied Parsaua. Tho mouud is about 
),400 feet long and 300 feet broad at base, with a height of 35 feet at its loftiest point near the 
eastern end. On this point there are the brick foundations of a large temple, 42 feet square^ 
with the remains of steps on the east face, and a stone lintel or doorstep on the west face* 

I conclude, therefore, t hat the temple had two doors one to the east and other to the west— 
and as this is the common arrangement of Ungam^ temples, it is almost certain that the build- 
ing must have becu dedicated* to Shiva. Towards the west, tho mound gradually declines la 
height until it is lost in the fields. Forty feet to the west of the temple there are some remains 
of a thick wall, which would seem to have formed part of the enclosure of tho temple, which* 
must haye been not less than 130 feet square. Five hundred feet further west there are the 
remains of another enclosure, 100 feet square, which most probably once surrounded a second 
temple; but the height of the ruins at this point is more than 16 feet above tho ground. 

** Although tho Paratua mound is well known to the people for many miles around, yet 
there are no traditions attached to the place save the story of Farasua, the Ahir, which has 
already been noticed. When we consider that a temple 84 feet square could not have been less 
than 3) times its base, or 147 feet in height ; and that its floor being S5 feet abt>ve the ground, 
the whole height of the building would have been 182 feet, it Is strange that no more detailed 
traditions should exist regarding the builders of so magnificent an. edifice. 

PiyAs, an eastern suburb of Saranli fy. v.) stands on tlie south bank 
of tlie R^inganga, 28 miles from Bareilly. It contained in 1872 a population 
of but 1,000 persons ; and is remarkable only because the house tax, under Act 
XX of 1856, is in force within its limits. In 1877-78 that tax, with miscella- 
neous receipts and a balance (Rs, 21) from the preceding year, gave a total 
income of Us. 212, Tho expenditure, which was chiefly on police, conservancy, 
and public works, amounted to Rs.- 124. lu the samo year the suburb con- 
tained 168 houses, of which 143 wore assessed with the.tax, the inoidenoo being 
Be. 1-5-4 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-3 per head of population. 

PiLlBEfT, the capital of the sub-division so named, and the future capital 
of a district, stands in north latitude 28'’38" and ’east longitude 79"52,'^ 
about 600 feet above the sea. Abont 30 miles north-east of Bareilly, its rite 
had, in 1872, an area of 433 acres, with a popnlation of some 69 to the aor* 

* Arehaologieal Survey RtporU, 1. 8*7. tballas. ’/a, the eaoloiiire, BOt 

ike teoiple* 



Jt oontained/jn 1S53, 26,760^ and in 1865 as many as 27^907 inhabitants. A(t« 
cording to the last <5ensu8 (1872) the population amounted 
opuaton. 29,840 persons, of whom 17,504 were ffiudus (8,360 

/emales), 12,327 Musalmaiis (6,336 females), and 9 members of the Christian 
and other religions. Distributing the population among the rural and urban 
classes, the returns show 537 landowners, 1,442 cultivators, and 27,861 persons 
pursuing occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures 
in 1872 was 4,370, of which 1,861 were occupied by MiisalmAris. The number 
of houses during the same year was 6,860, of which 1,322 were built with 
skilled labour, and of those 344 were occupied by Musalmdns. Of tho 5,538 
mud huts in the town 2,486 were owiie<l by Masalmans. Taking the male 
adult population (not less than 15 years of age), tho following occupations were 
pursued by more than 40 males: — Bakers 41, beggars 208, blacksmiths 204, 
braziers 59, bricklayers 135, butchers 153, canvas-weavers 224, carpenters 383, 
oast-drivers 184, comb-makers 78, cotton-cleaners 88, cultivators 483, fish- 
mongers 61, goldsmiths 146, grain-dealers 345, grass-cutters 68, grain-parchers 
43, greengrocers 57, labourers 754, lac-makers and sellers 48, landowners 209, 
merchants 49, cloth-merchants 107, money-changers 60, oil-makers 50, packs 
carriers 100, pandits 108, perfumers 105, porters 123, potters 52, puroMls 
(family priests) 176, servants 2,094, shopkeepers 666, sugar-sellers and makers 
155, sweepers 120, tailors 105, tanners 101, washermen 71, water-carriers 125, 
weavers 568, •and weighmen 42. 

Pilibhit may still be considered what in its days of fortification it really 

was, an island. This island is bounded on the north by the 
Sile and appearance. ^ rN , . . i 

Ivakra ; on the west by that Deoiia, into which the Kdkra 

flows; and on the south and east by a fosse that onco connected the former 

river with the latter. The Deoha is, during the rains, navigable right up to the 

town. The fosse, which is called ahahr-pandh, or city’s protection, is still one 

of the principal escape channels for surface drainage, though no longer filled 

constantly with water. On east and south the city is surrounded by numerous 

gardens or groves. It is approached by six converging lines of roads, viz,^ the 

M&dhu-T&nda from the east, Mundiya-ghAt from the north-east, Jah4nabad 

from the west, Bareilly from the south-west, Bisalpur from the south, and 

Piiranpur from the south-east. Except the Bareilly line, which is likely before 

long to bear a light railway, all these highways are unmetalled. The Bareilly 

and Jah&nabad roads meet on the opposite or western side of the Deoha, which 

they cross together on a bridge of boats. 

Entering by one of these roads, wo find ourselves in a long straggling 
town with more than the usual allowance of brickwork houses, and more than 




tibd iisuftl air of business* The principal wards are KhudAgai\j) Pakarifti 
Markets, buil^ngs, Sahiikdra, and Sungarhi; the principal markets are Drum- 
mondganj and Inayatganj. The former, named after a 
former joint-magistrate, the Hon. R. Drummond, is a fine iimrket-place of 
good shops, well arranged on a wide site. The latter possesses some historical, 
interest, as having received its name from Infiyut, the rebellious son of the 
Protector Bahrnat. But the finest part of the city is undoubtedly its western 
outskirt, where stand Rahmat’s mosque, the tahsili school, and the dispensary* 
The first-named building is the Muslim cathedral, and a miniature in brick 
and plaster of the celebrated JAma Masjkl at Dehli.^ Hamilton observes 
that being elegant in structure, but deficient in magnitude, it ‘‘makes a more 
superb show as a picture than the reality justifies.” Of the school, Dr, Planck 
remarks that it is “Iniilt apparontl}^, but not quite successfully, to correspond 
with the architecture of the mosque,” “ but nevertheless,” he adds, “ it is a 
capacious school-house, with a grandeur of accommodation which no Qthcr 
school-house in Rohilkhand approaches.” All three buildings, mosque, school, 
and dispensary, stand on an open space enclosed and planted with tre^s. The 
unsightly huts which until a few years ago encroached on this space have been 
removed dnd good roadways added. 

The other public buildings of Pilibhit aro the tahsili, first-class police- 
station, and imperial post-office, all in Drummotidganj, the munsifi or petty 
judge’s court; the magisterial offices, a Turkish batli {hammdm); and the small 
but strongly walled native hostel (sarai), in whoso court stands an old mosque* 
The civil station is as yet limited to two bungalows, which accoinraodate the 
resident joint-magistrate and assistant superintendent of police. Amongst the 
groves to tue south of the city nestles an cncamping-groiind. The northern 
<autskirt is especially liable to inundation during the rains ; and throughout 
the city may be seen excavations or ponds which aro utilised for the oultivation 
of water-caltrop (singhdra^ Trapa bispinosa), 

Filibbit is enlivened by a considerable transit trade. Rice from the Tarfii, 
Trade and manu- borax and pepper from Kumaun or Nepfil, honey, wax, 
factures* metals and wool, are bought at JBarmdeo and other marts 

by the merchants of the city, and through that city distributed to the district 
or province* In former years a good deal of timber was imported from the 
trans-Sfirda Tar&i ; but since the forests of that tract were granted to Nepil 
the import, and with it the boat-building trade of Pilibhit, has declined. Yet 
the coarser kind of carpentry flourishes ; and though all wood intended for 
fumitore passes on to Bareilly, country-carts are manufactured by tho scorO# 

1 fof ml cp^mTUig^ of which see Ferguston^t /itdtan and SdSfcrit AtcAitcctufc^ . 
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l^ere Is a, small trade in the catechu^ or terra japomea^ boiled from the biiit 
of the khair tree (Acacia catechu)^ and bought from woodland yillagem. The 
iUanufaoture of metal vessels from imported material is as brisk as in most 
largo towns of Bohilkhand ; and to this is added^ in Pilibhit^ a small manafao^ 
tore of hempen sacking* But the most important industry is that of sugar*- 
refining* The expressed syrup, after a rude boiling process in its native yillagem 
is carted into town in earthen vessels or old beer casks ; and when carted out df 
town it has become refined sugar. This sugar is the main export. The articlok 
chiefly imported are grain, salt, cotton-goods, and cleaned cotton. But the 
following register of imports, compiled for two years from the returns of thC 
municipality’s octroi outposts, will speak in greater detail : — 


i^rticles. 


Grain 

Sugar, refined 
unrefined 
GM 

Other articles of 
food... 

Animals for slangh- 
ter •*. 

Oil and oil-seeds .. 
Fuel, &c. 

Building materials, 
Drugs and spices 
Tobacco „ 

European cloth 
Native do. .. 
Metals,*, 


Net imports in 

ConaumpiioH per head im 

Wi-75. 

1876-77. 

1874 7S. 

1876-77. 


Value. 

“S 

s 

D 

o* 

Value* 

Quantity. 

V 

0 

Quantity. 

1 . 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Md. s. c. 

Rs a. p. 

Md. s. c. 

Rs* a. p 

2,69,S87 

Jit 

2,18.794 

••• 

8 39 1 

laa 

7 18 4 


2,041 


3,358 


0 2 11 


0 4 8 


91,845 

... 

67,898 


8 S ] 

«»9 

2 10 3 


1,462 

••• 

1,684 

••t 

0 1 15 


0 2 4 

••• 

3,67,279 

9t9 

2,98,998 

13,003 

12 12 5 


10 0 12 

0 6 15 

• •• 

••• 

tat 

••• 

i.t 

•as 

• 6. 

tit 

4,628 

... 

]0,523 

ft* 

0 6 3 

••• 

0 14 1 

... 

8,130 

... 

16,006 


0 10 u 

01 

0 91 7 

... 

5,647 

64,048 

• 46 

69,676 

0 7 18 

S 2 4 

t.6 

2 6 4 

3l,i38 

ft. 

««« 

1,64,627 

1 9 1 



5 2 10 

8,991 


6,183 

... 

0 5 4 


0 6 4 

t*. 


2,08,833 

• •• 

1,17,116 


7 0 0 

ft. 

3 14 9 

■ •6 

1,20,960 

f •• 

l,n,842 


4 0 6 


3 II 11 

■ M 

72,4S9 

t«4 

56,938 

*ti 

2 6 10 

»•« 

1 14 0 


The corporation or municipal committee consists of eight members, where- 
Munioipality. ojficio, and the remainder by election of the 

rate-payers. Its income is derived chiefly from an ootrci 
tax, which in 1876-77 fell at the rate of Re. 0-10-5 per head of popuiation. 

The various heads of income and expenditure for two years may be thus 
8hown:-«*<« 





Beoeipts, 


1876-77. 1877.78. 


Expenditure. 



f Opening balance.., 
j Class I. — Food and drink 
j „ II. — Animals for 

» slaujirhter, 

,1 JIL— Fqel, &c. 

»» IV — Building materi- 

als. 

»» V.f— Drugs and spices, 
&c. 

%» VI. — Tobacco 

,t VII.— -Textile fabrics ... 
, „ VIII.— Metals 


Rents 

Finib 

Pounds 

MiscelJaneoas 


19,669 16,973 


7,802 9,364 

M. 34 122 

I 7,246 1,957 

(•« J 


Collections 
Head-olHce ••• 
Supervision ... 
Original works ... 
Repairs and mainte- 
nance of roads. 
Police 
Education 

Kcgistratfon of births 
and deaths. 
Lighting ,,, 

Watering roads ••• 
Drainage works 
Water supply 
Charitable grants... . 
Conservancy 
Miscellaneous 


34,651 28,406 


87,869 28,880 


The namo of Pilibhft is derived from that of an adjoining village about 
two miles north-north-east of tlie town, on the banks of the 
Kakra. That of the old village, again, is said to Jje com- 
pounded of PtTiya^ the title of a Banjdra clan,^ and bhU or bliita, a wall or village 
mound. Old Pilibhit is, like Mddhu-T&nda, still held by Periya Banjaras. At 
what time the newer and larger Pilibhft was founded it is impossible to say. 
We only know that about 1740 the Rohillas seized both town and parganah 
from the Banjdras, adding them to the fief of Rahmat Khdn. Pilibhit now 
became the home of Rahmat, and its fortunes rose with his. On the perma- 
nent establishment of his supremacy, in 1754, it became recognized as the 
capital of Rohilkhand. He surrounded the city first with a mud (1763) and 
afterwards (1769) with a brick wall; but the latter was demolished after his 
death* The remains of his palace are too modern to attract the antiquarian, 
and too scanty to excite interest in the ordinary visitor. His title of Lord 
VtoioQior {^HdJit^uUmulk) gave to Pilibhit the new name of Hdfizabad ; 
but this name proved as fleeting as Muslim names always have when substi- 
tuted for those of old Hindu cities.^ The only splendid and lasting memorial 
of Rahmat is the cathedral mosque. 

1 TbU clan (po4) is a sub-division of the Labbina tribe. * Thus Agra is still Agra, and * 

Alcharabad; Qehli has rejected the title of Bhabjahauabad ^ and under the title of Mtiazzloia- 
Md 00 one would recognize Gorakhpur. 




BAu&iLirir. 




With his defeat and death in 1774 Pilibhit might justly have exclaimed 
that the glory had departed. The city was occupied without resistance by the 
allied forces of the Company and the Naw&b Vazir. But shortly after its cession 
to the British (1801) its importance was again recognized by its appointment 
as the head-quarters of a tahsil. During the Nepalese caaipaign of 1815 it 
became a base of minor military operations against the Gurkhas ; and between 
1833 and 1842 it was the capital of a separate district known as the Northern 
Division of Bareilly.” Events at Pilibhit, during the great rebellion (1857-58) 
and riots of 1871, have been specially noticed above.* The city has long 
been the capital of a district sub-division, and is likely before long to resume its 
place amongst the capitals of separate districts. 

PiLiBHtT, a sub-division and tahsil of the Bareilly district, is bounded on 
its eastern corner by the Klieri district of Oudh ; on the north-east by the 
kingdom of Nepdl ; on the north by the Tardi district ; on the west by the 
Baheri, and on the south-west by the Nawabganj tahsil ; on the south the 
Bisalpur tahsil and the Shdhjahdnpur district. It forms, in fact, an enlarged 
north-eastern quarter of Bareilly, with an area, according to tho latest official 
statement, of 1,022 square miles and 543 acres.^ The population, by the census 
of 1872, was 286,560 souls | and the land-revenue amounts, in 1878-79, to 
Bs. 4,01,697. Tho head-quarters are at the place described in the last ariioloi 
but the tahsil has a branch office, for the purpose of revenue collection, at 
Puranffdr. For a detailed account of the sub-division the reader is referred to 
the articles on its three parganalis, Pilibhit, Jahdnabad, and Pdranpur. 


PlLiBHfT, a parganah of the tahsil so named, is bounded on the east by par- 
ganah Puranpur of its own tahsil ; on tho north-east by parganah Bilahri of the 
Tardi district ; on tho west by the river Deoha, which divides it from parganah 
Jahdnabad of its own tahsil ; and on the south by parganah and tahsil Bisalpur. 
According to the official statement of 1878 it contained 243 square miles and 
505 acres ; but according to the earlier revenue survey more than 2J square 
miles less. The details of area given by the settlement survey, and of popula- 
tion by the census, will be hereafter shown. The parganah contains 339 
estates, distributed amongst 215 villages. 

In its natural features pilibhit closely resembles the neighbouring Jabdn- 


?by«cal featurefc difference perhaps is this, that Pilibhit 

has a larger quantity of forest, and a smaller proportion 
of streams. It is a plain, sloping gently from north to south, with no sharply 
marked distinotious of level or soil. The highest observed elevation is 656 feet 


i^tory of the district odjiii. >Cireolar No. 70A., dati 

hy tbe eariict terenue survey was more Iboa Hi square miles less. 


Cireolar No. 70A., dated 4th July, 1674. 



PILIBHfr PABOANAH. 


Blevation. 


Soils. 


Bivers. 


a]boY6 the sea at Paobpera, on the north-eastern frontier, and the lowest 585 

feet at Amkbera, near the southern. The surface con- 
sists of slight troughs mid watersheds, just defined 
enough to strike the eye. The highest ground is generally sand)'', producing 

wheat and inferior crops in alternate years. On the 
slopes lies a large quantity of loam, that is, mixed sand 
and clay, which yields in succession sugar, wheat, aud rice ; and in the hollows 
is found clay, which, as a rule, is reserved for rice alone. Of the. total culti- 
vated area 55,148 acres are returned as loam {dtimat)y 20,600 as clay {maUiydr)^ 
and 6,668 as sand (Mdr). 

The main watershed* of the parganah divides on a lino drawn due north 
and south through the town of Neoria-Husainpur. West of this lino the streams 
flow down to swell Deoha, and east to stagnate in the Mila swamp. The Dooha, 

on whose bank sits the chief town Pilibliit, bounds the 
parganah rather than enters it. Up to that town it is 
navigable in the rains ; and its waters are removed for wholesoraeness in a 
country whose inhabitants are great connoisseurs of the pure element. At Pili- 
bhit it is joined by its most important affluent, the Kdkra, which has flowed 
south- westwards from across the Tardi frontier. The Mala forms the eastern 
boundary, but is here a morass rather than a river. It receives several small 
streams rising in this parganah, and amongst others two bearing the name of 
Katna, which the Mala itself assumes lower in its course. The only remaining 
brooks of sufficient importance to have obtained names at all are the S&nda, 
an affluent of the Deoha, the Lutbiya of the Kdkra, and the Kulai of the 
M&la. 

The Rohilla system of damming up for irrigation every small stream 
which is too weak to resist such treatment prevails. 
Irrigation. But no attempts have yet been made, as in Jahanabad, 

to replace this system by one of scieniific Government canals. The average 
spring level (11 feet) is already sufficiently high; and by raising it higher the 
plan in vogue has a most deleterious effect on climate. The feverish Mdla 
swamp is itself caused by a mischievous dam south-east of Pilibhit. The 
levels taken,” writes Mr.* Elliot Colvin, " proved that the water might be fully 
utilized aud the swamp eradicated.* The result of the existing state of 
things is that square miles of country are rained and kept waste, the air of the 
neighbourhood is poisoned, and all this for the benefit of persons caid to have 
vested rights which have grown from the misdirected energy of their ancestors. 

lit may be added that the remains of villages and groves in the forest along Its Dank rooall 
a tinfe when the swamp had no esiatonce. 
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As a matter of justice to the public, such rights appear to me as untenable aa 
those ou which an idiot might claim to sell arsenic. It is a matter of congra- 
tulation that Government has given up all claim to water-rates from such 
sources.” The remaining sources of irrigation are ponds, natural and artificial, 
pools in the discarded beds of rivers, and unbricked wells. Of the latter there 
were, in 1872, some 1,830; but such excavations fall in after a few months’ 
existence. The settlement report gives the parganah a total irrigated area of 

3i,401 acres. 

* • 

The climate of Pilibhit is everywhere indifferent, and in places 
Crmate a d execrable. Height of spring-level and improper interference 
with natural drainage lines are not the only causes of 
malaria. The extensive cultivation of rice, which is always, where possible^ 
flooded, and the neighbourhood of dense woodlands, add to the general insa?? 
lubrity. In the parganah itself 2,901 acres are under groves, and 28,361 under ^ 
Government forest. The forest fringes the Mala swamp, 
and, owing perhaps to the vrater-logged nature of the sub- 
soil, produces no valuable timber. Its stunted growths are elsewhere men- 
tioned.^ The proximity of . the Bilahri forests and the Tarfi-i readers the 
northern border extremely unhealthy as compared with the south. In the 
former, population is scanty and cultivation suffers from the attacks of her# 
bivoroua beasts. 

The crops of Pilibhit are its only important product. Extensive pastures 
Boonovioal fbatobes. indeed, fostered a large cattle-breeding business, and 

Product*. in 1872 the parganah was found to contain 48,202 head of 

buffaloes and kine; but the stocks bred are not remarkable for strength or 
size. Of the area cultivated for the autumn harvest 71 ’33 per cent, is grown 
with rice, 9*64 with kodoa millet, and 8*10 with sugarcane ; of that for the 
spring harvest, 68*28 per cent, with wheat, 10*73 with mixed wheat and 
barley, and 9*66 with gram. Surplus agricultural produce finds a sale at 
Pilibhit, Neoria-Husainpur, Bhikdripur, and other markets. The scanty manu- 
factures of the capital have already been mentioned. Neoria-Husainpur is 
the chief, and Bhikdripur a minor dep6t, where the Banjdra carriers store for 
exportation the so-called Pilibhit rices. These rices are really grown chiefly 
across the border, in Nepal and the Tardi.® A large through-trade between 
Nepal and Bareilly traverses the parganah. Its roads are four unmetalled 
lines whioh radiate north-east, east, south-east, and south, from the town of 
Pilibhit. 

Their principal defect js the want of bridges. 

» Supra p. 106. ^See Trade, ^ p. 680 % and article on Neoria-H^salopar 4oi^ . 



LAKDLORD AND TENANT IN PARGANAH 

Areas of settle- snrvey preceding the current settlement of lond^ 

ment surrey. revenue, the area of the parganah was classifiod as fol* 

lows : — 


Unatsessable, 

Assessable, | 


Barren (includ- 
ing village-sites ’ 
and groves). 

Revenue-free. 

Culturable 

waste. 

Cultlvateu. 

Total. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


13,907 

1,371 

97,193 

62,416 

109,609 

124,887 


Since the opening of the former settlement cultivation is said to have increased 
55 per cent. 


The current settlement itself was otfected by Mr. Elliot Colvin. He 
divided the parganah into four circles of assessment, viV., (1) villages of the 
northern border, where climate and wild beasts war against cultivation ; (2) 
three villages south of this circle, beyond the immediate influence of the Tardi 
and less subject to the drawbacks just mentioned ; (3) the centre of the parga- 
nah, where climate improves and beasts cease from troubling ; and (4; villager 
of the southern border, where cultivation is excellent. For the various soils 
in each circle Mr. Colvin assumed the following rent-rates 


Circle. 

RENT-aATBS PKH ACBE OJT 

Irrigated, 


Unitriyaiedi 

1 

Loam. 

Clay. 

Sand. 

Loam. 

Clay. 

Sand. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs.-a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Kb. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

I. Korthem border ... 

3 0 0 

9 8 0 

2 0 0 

1 12 0 

1 8 0 

1 0 0 

II. North centre ... 

3 12 0 

3 4 0 

2 6 0 


9 6 0 

too 

III. Centre ... 

4 S 0 

4 0 0 

2 19 0 

8 12 0 

3 3 0 

9 8 0 

ly. Southern border ... 

5 4 0 

4 8 0 

8 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 12 0 

8 0 0 


The method of assuming such rates has been described above, ^ aiid recapi- 
tulation is unnecessary. With a view of testing these soil rateSy rates according 
to crop were independently framed; and reckoned by the latter, the gross rental 
of the assessable area was highest (Rs. 3,03,639). 

Deduced from this rental at 50 per cent the demand would have reached 
Bs. 1,51,819. In the process of assessment, village by 
village, it was actually fixed at fis. 1,56,639, or including 

> Pages 318-19 and SIS, 
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the 10 percent, cess, Rs. 1,72,286. The amount and incidence of the new 
revenue may be thns contrasted with those of the old : — 


Settlement. 

Ihcidencf per acre on 

i . _ 

Total initial 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area. 

Total area. 

ING CBSSBS. 


Ba, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Hs. a. p. 

Rs. 

former (1840) 
Present (1879) ... 

X 10 

1 14 4} 

1 0 10} 

1 6 0} 

0 11 7{ 

1 3 7f 

1, 19)119 

],66tCS9 

Increase •*. 

0 8 6)S 

0 6 1} 

j 0 7 11} 

37,580 


Until sanctioned by Government the new demand is in provisional force. 
But a revision of assessment (1874) and other causes had, by 1878-79, 
reduced its amount to Rs. 1,54,482. 


Of the proprietors who pay this revenue no analysis by caste exists ; but 

_ „ , , , .it would seem that amoncst their tenantry Lodhas and 

Landlord and tenant. , 

Kisdns are far tlio most numerous. As in Jabauabad^ tbe 
proprietary tenures are almost entirely pure zaminddri ; and about five out of 
eight acres are tilled by tenants with rights of occupancy. The transfers of land 
which during tho currency of the last settlement altered the proprietary body 
may be thus displayed : — 


Alibnatbd bt 

Unaljsnatbd bbmain* 

DEB. 

Private arrangement. 

Decree of Court 

Confiscation for 
rebellion* 

j ' 



Entire villages. 

jpx-rtion*» of 
vilhiges in 
acres. 

1 1 

Entire. 

Portions. 

Entire 

Portions. 

Entire. 

Portions* 

■■ 

63 

887;} 

9 

>8|| 

16 

89* 

88 

ami 

1 


The principal losers were Path^ns and Banj&ras. Eight villages were sold 
for arrears of revenue^ and a few others farmed for the same cause* The grois 
rental actually and annually paid by tenants to landlords caO hardly be 
accurately shown in a pargauah where rents are so largely paid in kind. Add-* 
ing manorial cesses^ the census of 1872 returns the figure at Bs. 2^62jl79* 
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But judging from the rental assumed at settlement, this sum would appear a 
great understatement^ 

According to the census of 1872, pargnnah Pilibhit contained 204 

^ . , inhabited villages, of which 112 had less than 200 inhabi- 

l^opttlation. 

tants ; 110 between 200 and .500; 32 between 600 
and 1,000 > and 9 between 1,000 and 2,000, The towns containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants were Pilibhit and Neoria-Husainpur, with populations 
of 29,840 and 5,622 respectively. The total population of the same year was 
112,535 souls (53,197 females), giving 601 to the square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 88,639 Hindus, of whom 41,465 wore females ; 
23,885 Musalmans, amongst whom 11,726 were females ; and 11 Christians. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 3,925 Brahmans, of whom 1,636 were females ; 1,061 Uiijputs, including 
386 females ; and 2,337 fianiyas (1,128 females) ; whilst the great mass of the 
population is comprised in the other castes,” which show a total of 
81,316 souls (38,315 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions 
found in this parganah arc the Qaur (677), Kauanjiya (1,268), and 
S&raswat. The chief R6jput clans arc the Chauhdn (278), Janghdra, Gaur, 
Katohriya, Gautara, RAthor, Shiubansi, Bais, and Ponwitr. The Daniy&s 
belong to the Agarwal (1,243), Gindauriya, and Dasa sub-^divisions. The most 
numerous amongst the other castes are the Koli (1,965), Mali (4,933), Lolidr 
(2,063), Gadariya (1,467), Kayath (1,283), Kahar (2,107 ) Dhobi (1,(537 ),Cliamdr 
(5,204), Barhai (2,994), Ahir (1,979), Naior Hajjam (1,357), Bhangi or KliAkrob 
(1,184), Kisdn (14,438), Toli, (2,147), Kumlmr (1,293), Pilsi (2,237>, Kurmi 
(3,718), and Lodha (20,835). 

Besides these, the following castes, comprising less than one thousand 
members, are found in this parganah : — Jat, Bliarbliunja, Dakaut, Gosain, Sondr, 
Kalwdr, Nat, Chhipi, Patwa, Giijar, Tamboli, Buiragi, Bhat, Dbanuk, Khatik, 
Belddr, Darzi, Fakir, Khatri, Mochi, Bdnsphor, Baheliya, and Niiniya. The 
Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (18,315), SayyiJs (739), Mughals 
(240), and Fathdns (4,589), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

same census. From these it appears that of the male 
OccupatioDs. adult population (not less than fifteen years of ago), 356 ore 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 5,323 in domestic service, as personal servants, water* 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 2,368 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, anir 
4nal8, or goods ; 19,195 in agricultural operations ; 5,460 in industrial occupa-* 
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iions, arte; and mechanics^ and the preparaiioti of all otasses of substanced, rege^ 
table^ mineral, and animal. There were 2,062 persons returned as lal^onrera 
and 583 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pectire of age or sex, the same returns give 1,002 as landholders, 61,145 
as cultivators, and 50,388 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri- 
culture. The educational statistics, which are oonfessedly imperfect, show 540 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population mumbering 
46,544 souls. 

As much of Pilibhffc as was known in the time of Akbar (1556-1603) 
Ristoiy " belonged to the old mahdl of Balal (see JahAnabad parga- 

nah). The remainder probably lay in Kumdun territory, 
outside the limits of that monarch’s revenue jurisdiction.^ The first historical 
masters of the modern parganah were tho Banjdras, who were ejected by AH 
Muhammad about 1740. Then mentioned for the first time, parganah Pilibhit 
was on its conquest added to the fief of Bahmat Klidn, afterwards regent. 
For the remainder of the Rohilla supremacy, until 1774, it remained the 
favourite portion of Rahmat’s domains. When ceded to the British, in 1801, by 
his conqueror, the Nawdb Vazir, the parganah was kttachod to the Bareilly 
district. In 1833-4 it was detached, with other parganahs, to form a new 
district, called the Northern Division of Bareilly.” But this district was 
reannexed to Bareilly proper in 1841-42. It is probable, however, that before 
long Pilibhit will bo again severed from Bareilly and included in a new district 
bearing its own name. 

PtfftANPUR, the head-quarters of tho parganah so named, is a village 
about 54 miles east-north-east of Bareilly and 24 miles east-south-east of 
Pilibhit. An unmetalled road from tho latter place ends here, but some eight 
cross-country tracks converge upon the village. It in 1872 contained but 
1,467 inhabitants, and is very far from being, as stated in the settlement 
report, the largest town in the parganah.” It stands within a fringe of gar- 
dens or groves, beside the left bank of the Baraua water-course. It has a sub- 
tahsili presided over by a subordinate to the tahi^ild&r of Pilibhit, a 

first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, and an elementary school. 
A market is hold twice weekly, but tho trade and manufactures are nest to 
none. 

PiJranpur or Puranpur-Sabna, the largest parganah of the Bareilly dis- 
trict, forms a portion of the Pilibhit tahsll. Being the head-quarters of a peth- 
kdr or deputy tahslldar, it is sometimes classed as a separate tahsil in itself. 

'A isric&r, Kam&jCu, is included in the Ain^v/ikbarl But for five of its nominal mahdU no 
rotums are ^von, and it is doubifal whether Akbar’s power reached beyond the natural 
beundariet ot the Tar&i. 
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Bat the powers of this official are extremely limited, and he is subordinate to the 
tabsiMhr of Pilibhit. Parganah Puranplir is bounded on its eastern corner by 
the Kheri district of Oudb ; on the north-east by the kingdom of Nep41 ; on 
the north-west by parganah Bilahri of the Tardi district ; on the west by 
parganah Pilibhit of its own tahsil and by parganah-tahsil Bisalpur ; and on 
the south by the Shdlijahdnpur district. According to the official statement of 
1878 it contained 592 square miles and 595 acres ; but according to the earlier 
revenue survey some 10 square miles and 70 acres less. The details of area 
given by the settlement survey, and of population by the census, will be 
hereafter shown. The parganah contains 434 estates {mdlidl) distributed 
amongst 382 villages {mama). 


Though the largest, Piiranpur is the most backward parganah of RohiI» 
khand. Its surroundings estrange it from its district and 

FHT8ICAT> FEATUIlEa. . , . . . 

Backwarduees of its province. If, disregarding its minor faces, we deem it 
the parganah. ^ rude triangle, it is shut in on its north-eastern side by 

the Sarda, the marshes which fringe that river, and the forests of the Nepdl 
Tardi ; on its west-north-western it is covered by the woodlands of Bilahri 
and Pilibhit and the Malt swamp ; on its southern by the forests of Bisalpur, 
Khot&r in Sbdhjahdnpur, and Bhiir in Kheri. But the causes which imped 
the progress of Piiranpur are inherent as well as external. To one who enters 
it from Pilibhit the difference of country seems sudden and astounding. 
Severed from that parganah only by a narrow belt of morass and woodland, 
he finds other soils, other crops, other systems of natural and artificial irri- 
gation, and even another climate. In most cases the change is for the 
worse. The villages show a lower standard of comfoii: and cultivation; and 
miserable hovels betray the poverty and sleepy carelessness of their 
occupants , 

Malaria and a defective soil are sufficient to account for the change. 

Its defective cli- Though the rents of Pilibhit almost double those of 
mate and soil Piiranpur, the dreaded oxhalatious of the Mala swamp 

deter migration from the former to the latter. The moisture of Piiranpur is 
and high apring. everywhere great. The average depth of water from the 
level. surface is but 10^ feet. Springs which have percolated 

through the slope at the foot of the Himalaya hero come again to light ia 
marshes and the sources of rivers ; and the presence of forosts, both within 
and without the parganah, add of course to the general dampness. Health 
is worst in September-October, when the rains cease and heavy dew falls. 

^The expression is Mr. Latouche's. « Doubtless,” adds Mr. Elliot Colvin, "the Urge 
amount ot sW in the soils renders ilie mod walls particularlj liable to the action of min, but 
there ia, apart from this, an unmistakably pinched look about them.*' 
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The parganah is a plain sinking slowly, with occasional hollows, but no 
hills, from north to sooth and south-sooth-east. The Bgbest 
Elevations, elevations^ those which have been chosen for the stations 

of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, are exceptional, and it need only be 
mentioned that the loftiest is 652*8 feet above the sea at Shahgarh, one of the 
numerous old castles with w'hich Puranpiir is studded.^ Excluding such stations, 
and taking the bench-marks of the revenue survey, wo find that the highest 
observed level is 615*1 foot above the sea at Bandarbojhi in the northern, and 
Trough of the the lowest 536*3 at Gauri, in the south-eastern corner of 
^ the parganah. The most important hollow is the trough of 

the Siirda river, extending four or five villages deep along the whole of the 
nortli-oastern border, and severed from the rest of Piiranpur by the S&rda itself 
and its generally parallel affluent, the Chuka. Between this Tar^ii and the 
remaining villages of the parganah intervene a high clearly-defined bank and 
a long broad belt of forest. In the basin itself the soil is a moist alluvial depo- 
sit, producing large quantities of tall grass and tamarisk. Fever is ende- 
mic, and .the cultivators are chiefly non-residents. The staple crop is rice. 
Both this and other cultivated growths suffer sovorely^rom the attacks of deer 
and other four-footed marauders. But its spontaneous products, trees, hides, 
grass, and pasturage, furnish a fair profit to the landlords of the tract. 

The remainder of the parganah, hotvveen SArda and Mala, may be called 
^ ^ ^ a sterile table-land. The soils are a mixture of sand (5Adr) 

Up land remainder. (M/uat), in which the former preponderates. 

Clay soils {mattiydr) arc as a rule found only in the depressions of the 

Khanaut and Gumti and their tributary linos of drainage. The sandy 

character of the soil,” writes Mr. Elliot Colvin, is doubtless owing to 

the silt deposited in floods on the edge of the trough, when the Sdrda, 

centuries ago, flowed iu the present bed of tlio Chuka.” But, despite the 

prevailing sandiness of this tract, the returns of the 

sottlornent survey show for the cultivated area of the whole 

parganah but 3,348 acres of Wrfr, against 7,614 of mattiydr and 87,929 

of ddmat. The mass of these up-lands, including the plain of Piiranpur, the 

Jaipura estate, and the northern border, are bounded on the south by a spur 

of the same Chfika forest that skirts them on the east. But below this spur 

again, in the south-west corner of the parganah, lie surrounded by woodland the 

Forests of the par- Gonchai estate and other villages. The parganah forests, of 

ganah generally. which the largest is that along the Chfika, cover an area 

t Shahgarh, or os it should perhaps more properly be spelt Shahgarh, is attributed to King 
tleii. See article on Kdbar. r ^ i' 
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of 129*69 square miles, including waste-land grants (35*70). The general 
nature of these woods and waste grants has been described above. ^ X^uranpur 
contains, besides, 3*07 square miles of grove or orchard. 

The chief streams of the parganah, which follow without much winding 
the general slope of the country, are in westward order 
the S&rda, Gumti, Khanaut, and MAla. The Sdrda, brim- 
ming, and bright, and large,” has already^ been noticed at length. It receives 
on its left bank the Chaiindar, Camhni, Kani, Anjna, Khnmaria, and 
Dubha, all entering the parganah from Nep^l or Kheri, but all probably more 
Butiyda or channels of its own. The Chuka on the right bank is a more 
important affluent; but this too flows in an ancient bed of the Sarda. The 
proposal for tapping from the latter a huge canal, which should trifurcate at 
Mainakot in this parganah, has been detailed elsewhere.^ The remaining streams 
rise in the swamps of Piiranpur itself, and during summer become almost 
dry. The Qumti is, just before quitting the parganah, reinforced by the Qach&i 
or Gonchdi, a stream of much the same size and length. The principal affluent 
of the Khanaut is the Sakri, which rises in some lagoons besid(3 the Shfih- 
garh castle, already mfehtioned. The Miila, which rises in the swamp along 
the western border, is here a sluggish stream, blocked by dams or struggling 
through weeds and bog. The only other brooks that need bo mentioned aro 
the Jhukna and Baraua, which quit Piiranpur to join the Gumti in Shfihja- 
h&npur. 

The principal morasses are those of the Chiika and Mfila. Tho former 
^ sometimes shows, as at Sailaha and Baijunagar, largo 

unbroken sheets of water. The latter is probably produced, 
as pointed out in tho article on parganah Pilibhit, by an artificial irrigation dam. 
A similar construction converts the course of tho Khanaut iftto a noxious 
swamp. The parganah contained in 1868-69 over 5,280 wells of tho usual un- 
bricked and ephemeral type. But in spite of dams and wells, in spite of tho 
fact that a watered is not rented higher than an unwatcred crop, little resort 
is had to irrigation. In years of favourable rain tho natural moisture of tho 
soil suffices for even tho thirsty spring crops. And but 12,752 acres aro 
returned as watered. 

Except perhaps that of sugar, the parganah has no noteworthy manufac- 
Eoo»o.ioALMAtDBB«. tuTO. Thcro h a small trade in hides and fuel from its 
Products. forests, and in limber imported across tho SArda from 

NepAl. Many of the landholders take advantage of tho pasturage iii the wood- 
land glades, and devote their abundant leisure to catllc-brocding. The parganah 

» rage 606. ’ I'agcs 512-14, ^ Supra page 52S. 
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Cattle. 


Crops. 


m$ found in 1872 io contain 92,469 bead of oxen or kine^ and 9,028 oi 
buffaloes. But^ as usual in a tract containing no large 
towns, trade confines itself almost entirely to the sale or 
barter of agricultural raw produce. Of staples grown for the autumn harvest, 
rices, bajra millet, and urd pulse are easily the principal ; 
for the spring harvest wheat covers more than seven times 
as much ground as any other crop. The weekly markets held at several 
places provide a sale for the surplus grain, and supply the inhabitants with the 
few simple necessaries which they care to buy in return. Amongst such 
MaTkots marts are the three largest villages of the parganah, Sher- 

pur-Kalan, Kasganja, and MuzafFarnagar ; the capital 
Piiranpur, GonchAi, Madhu-TAnda, Kalinagar, and Xnandpur or Bhagwanta- 
pur. The only roada are the two immetalled lines which, 
starting from Piiranpur and MAdhu-TAnda, in the centre 
of the parganah, cross the Mala swamp on the western frontier en route for 
Filibbit. 

Areas of settle- survey for the current settlement resulted in 

ment auryey. following classification of area : — 


CoannoDicationB. 


Unas$eisable^ 

Asaeisable. 

• 


Barren (iuclud- 
in^r Tillage 
sites and 
groves). 

Revenue-free. 

Culturable 

1 wa^ito. 

Cultivated. 

Total. 1 

Total. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

29,660 

8S7 

170,151 

98,891 

■* 

269,042 

299,499 


The current .ettle- Cultivation was reckoned to have increased by 11,353 

«»•»*• acres since the opening of the preceding settlement. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. J. D. Latouche, under the 
supervision of his chief, Mr. Elliot Colvin. Mr, Latouche divided the parganah 
into five circles of assessment, corresponding more or less with its natural divi. 
sions. These circles were (1) the M&dhu-TAnda, or uplands of the northern 
comer ; (2) the Pdranpur and (3) Muzaffarnagar, or Uplands of the northern 
and southern centre ; (4) the Gionchii, or uplands of the south-western comer j 
and (5) the TarAi or basin of the SArda. Rents being paid chiefly in kind, 
rent-rates were first assumed according to crop. The results vrere SiS fot* 
lows;~ , ■ ‘ 
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J.i HfidhU'T&ndA 


...| 

^■a 


11., Piiranpiir 

111., Muzaffarnagar ... | 
IV., Gonchdi 

V., Tar« 




Sugar, rice. Tcgetabtes, and spring-cropa 
than gram. 

Bajra, kodon, and other autumn crops 
Urd, moth, and gram 

Sugar, rice, vegetables, and spring-crops 
than gram. 

Bajra, kodon, and other than autumn crops 

Urd, moth, and gram 

Sugar, wheat, rice, and vegetables 

All other crops 

Sugar, wheat, rice, and gram 

Bajra, kodon, and all other crops, except 

U rd and moth ... . 

Sugar, wheat, and mustard 
Turmeric, tobacco, and vegetables ... 

All other crops ... 


other 


other 


a. 

p- 

12 

ll 

6 

10| 

16 

H 

16 

3 . 

0 

0 

9 


6 

6 

16 

S 

9 

0 

6 

6 

9 

9 

16 

3 

a 

3 

9 

9 


By applying these rates to the cultivated area,* and dividing the result- 
ant rental amongst the different soils, rent-rates according to soil were obtained. 
These soil-rates, which in the process of assessment wore ovaployod aa a cheek 
on the crop-rates, may bo thus summarized : — 


Circle. 

I 

jRent’rate per acre on 

DUmai or loam. 

Mattiydr or clay. 

Bhdr or Rand. 

m 


Us. a. 

Us. a. 

lU. a. 

I. eei ... 

1 12* . 

1 Si 

0 16| 

w* ... ... 

1 ISi 

1 9 

I S| 

lEII. ... ... 

s SI 

1 ISi 

... 

IVe ••• ... 

3 8 

2 6| 

I tl 

V 

ess MS 

3 Si 

— 

1 ISi 

1 • a . .2 • • 

« *1 

1 t 1 


ttat tho highest gross rental, Rs. 1,87,319, wm ob.> 
tained. Peduoed from this rental at 50 per cent., 
the demand would have reached Bs. 93,659. But in the process of asseMf 
ment it was actuaUy fixed at Rs. 97,874, or, including the 10 per cent. oeM, 
Bs. 1,07,666. 
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The amount and iucideiKie of the uew demand may be &iis ^mpated with 

those of the old : — 


Settlement. 

Incidence per acre on 

Total demand 
(excluding ' 
ceeaes,) 

Cultivated area. 

Aasesaable area. 

Total ares. 

1 

former (1840) 

Corrent (187^) 

Increase 

rrn 1 1 1 

Rs. a. p. 

0 9 )i 

0 15 9 

Bs. a. p. 

0 2 8 

0 6 9^ 

.... 

Bs. a. p. 

0 9 0} 

0 5 3 

Ba. 

6«,T45 • 

97,874 

0 6 7i 

r» . . 

0 3 IJ 

0 8 SJ 

81,129 


Though not yet finally sanctioned by Government, the new demand is in 
force. A revision (1874) by Mr. Robert Currie and other causes had by 
1878-79 reduced its figure to Rs. 90,411. 


The proprietors who pay this revenue are almost entirely limited to four 
Landlord and tenant. families— the Banjaras of M^dhu-Tlilida, the B^'puts of 

Qonchai and of Jatpura, and the Musalmfins of Sher* 
pur. Among-ot their tenants, Kisdns, Gobas, Chamdrs, Murdos, and Banjdras 
are most numerous. Out of the 409 estates (including wa.ste-land grants) 
which wore entered on the revenue-roll at settlement, 403 were held in pure 
zanAnd&ri tenure. About three acres only out of ten are held by tenants with 
rights of occupancy. The following table will give some idea of the extent to 

which the proprietary body was altered during the currency of the Iwt settle- 
*xnent 


Land AuniraTBD or 

1 


Private arrangement. 

Decree of Court. 



Remainder. 

Entire villages. 

Portions of vil- 
lages in acres. 

1 Entire villages. 

Portions in acres. 

£o tire. 

Portions. 

86 

608) 

i 

■ •6 

8851 

173 

661* 


By far the chief losers were Banj&ras of the Labhdna sub-division. 


There were do confiscatrons for rebellion. The proprietary 
right was in but one case alienated for arrears of 
revenue. Here, as in other parganahs where kind-rents prevail, the .grosa 
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to&IAI SctnBlly p&id by ton&nts to landlords o&nnot bo ftsoortoinod Tvitb adv 
accuracy^ from village papers. The census estimate (Rs. 3,16,7®4) is no l^s 
likely to err, and, though it includes manorial cesses, to err on the side of 
exaggeration. The main peculiarity of money-rents in this parganah i% that 
they are always paid according to crop, without regard to soil. “A certain 
rent, writes Mr. Colvin, is paid on a certain crop, be it watered or not; be 
it on tho best or the worst soil ; be it on highly cultivated land close to the 
village site or an outlying field in a remote part.” For a second or spring 
crop, grown on the same land that has paid rent in autumn, no fresh rent is 
exacted. 

{ * "According to tho census of 1872, parganah Piiranpur contained 215 


fH>pulatlon. 


inhabited villages, of which 102 had less than 200 inhabi- 
tants ; S2 between 200 and 500 ; 32 between 500 and 1,000 ; 
J14 between 1,000 and 2,000 5 4 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and one between 
3,000 and 5,000. 


The total population in 1872 numbered 86,059 souls (39,515 females), 
^ving 183 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
77,83niJ ^indiis, of whom 35,564 were females; 8,710 Musalinfcns, amongst 
whom 3,947 were females ; and 12 Christians. Distributing the Hindu popu- 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census returns 4,762 Brahmans, of 
whom 2,099 were females ; 1,980 Rajputs, including 818 females ; and 1,022 
Baniyp (453 females); whilst the great mass of tho population is comprised in 
‘^the^^ther castes,” which show a total of 69,573 souls (32,194 females). 
The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are tho Gaur 
(1,310), Saras wat, and Pando. Tho chief Rajput <^lans 
(298), Katehriya (305), Jangh&ra, Qaur, Rathor, Sbiu- 
bansy !&hadauriya, Kachhwaha, Sakarwar, PonVdr, Sengarh, Tomar, and 
Bundela. The Baniyas belong to tho Agarwfil, Mahdr, Barasaini, Satw&la, 
Gurep, Manai, Audhiya, Dasa, Bishnoi, and Siinali sub-divisions. The most 
i^^merous amongst the other castes are tho MAH (6,269), LobAr (1,510), Gada- 
(7,128), Dhobi (1,420), Ohamar (6,821), Barhai (2,819), 
Ahit (7,859), NAi or Hajjam (1,161), Kisan (13,254), Teli (1,684), Pdsi (4,410), 
«fnd Lodha (4,561). Besides these, the following castes, comprising less than a 
one thousand members are found in this parganah: Koli, Kayath, Jdt, Bhat« 
bhunja, Bhangi or Khdkrob, Dakaut, Sondr, Kalwdr, Patwa, Kumhdr, Q^nr, 
Tamboli, Kurmi, Bhdt, Dbdnuk, Khatik, Bcldar, Darzi, Fakir, Banjdra, Mia- 
mir, Jogi, Radha, Ghosi, Thdru, and Arakh. The Musalmdns aro distribtatid 
amongst Shaikhs (5,502), Sayyids (106), Mughals (129), and Pathdns (2,973), 

br entered as without distiuction. ' 
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History, 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

Occupations* same census. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 116 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 2,500 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 550 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 21,992 in agricultural operations; 1,816 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,604 persons returned as labourers, and 
202 as of no specified occupation. Taking fho total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 203 as landholders, 67,988 as cultivators, and 
17,868 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,071 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 59,338 souls. 

Towards tho close of Akbar’s reign (1596) we find tho uplands of Piiran- 

^ pur divided between maltdls Punar and Gola of the Badd- 

Hlstory, ^ 

yun government and Dehli province. Tho malarious wilder- 
ness of tho S&rda basin was unknown, and in all probability belonged, then 
as afterwards, to the Kumsmu princes. Mah&l Piinar perhaps comprised the 
tract between Klianaut and Mala, whore tho old site of its eponymous village 
Piinar is still traceable. The Aln-i-Akhari returns its area as 3,593 acres 
(5,749 bfghas), and its rental as 6,508i rupees (2,60,340 dims). But the inci- 
dence of the latter sura, even when considered as rent rather than revenue, is 
extremely high; and it is probable that Abul FazPs office knew as little about 
the country east of tho Mila as they did of Kumiiin and Gola. Of Gola, which 
included the village of Pufhnpur, something will be said in the Shihjabinpur 
notice. Of its ten subdivisions (tappa)^ but two, Chaki Ipuri and Majhwa, seem 
to have contributed towards the formation of this parganah. But in Furanpur 
Sir Henry Elliot places the whole of Cliakidpuri’s 347 villages. 

Parganah Sabna, or Sarbna deriving its name from a village since dilated 
by the Sfirda, included the basin of that river, east of tho Chdka. It was 
wrested by the Oudh Wazir from tho Kumauii Rajas in 1744 or the following 
year ; and we afterwards find it held by the regent Rahmat. After the blockade 
of the Rohillas by the Marhattas and the Nawdb of Oudh in 1752, the latter 
potentate confirmed Rahmat in possession of parganahs Puranpur and Sabna, 
now mentioned in oonjunction for the first time. Before their cession to the 
British in 1801 tho two had become a single parganah. Puranpur- Sabna was 
w^>aohed to tho Bareilly district ; but in 1813-14 it was detached, to contribnte 
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towarda the formation of Shfihjahaupur. In the Shdhjahdnpur district it 
mained till 1865, when its greater vicinity to the courts of Filibijit caused its 
re-annexation to Bareilly. It is probable that the close of the year 1879 will 
again see it detached as part of the new district of Pilibhit. 


Bathauba, a village of parganah Karor, stands on the metalled Bareilly 
and Pilibhit road, 9 miles north-east of Bareilly. Less than a mile distant on 
north-west and south-east respectively flow tho Nakatia river and Gironi right 
distributary of tho Bahgul canal. 

Thepopulationamountcdiu 1872 to 1,318 only ; but Ratlmura has a third- 
class police-station, a district post-office, and an encamping-ground for troops. 

BiCMBAGAB or Ahichhatra,* once the capital of a mighty kingdom, is 
now but a large village in parganah Sarauli of the Aonla tahsil. Standing at 
tho extreme eastern corner of that parganah, in tho wedge between Aril and 
Fairiya rivers, it is some 20 miles distant from Bareilly and 8 from Aonla. 
Though inaccessible to wheeled vehicles, it is easily reached by a ride from tho 
railway-station at the latter.^ The population according to the last census 
(1872) was 2,7 15 souls. Tho village has an elementary school, and holds market 
twice weekly. 

The name of Ahichhatar or Ahichhatra is at present confined to the groat 
fortress rising just outside the walls of tho village, but now included in tho 
lands of Alampur Kot or Nasratganj, which adjoins Ramnagar on the north. 
This stronghold is by far tho chief object of interest at or near Ihnnnagar j but 
in its ancient Buddhist topes and modern Jaina temple tho village has other 
claims to attention. 


To begin with tho fort. As its circumference is over ^ miles, and its into- 
Anclent walled rior crowned with the foundations of old brick buildings, it 

city of Ahichhatra. should rather be called tho ruins of a walled city. Ap- 

proached from Aonla in the early morning it appears like a low range of hills, 
the illusion being increased by tho outlying mounds and by snowy glimpses 
of a higher range— tho highest in tho world— behind it. The i)laco is on nearer 
inspection disappointing. Its curtains and biistions arc mere crumbling banks 
of brick, and tho few scraps of .standing wall seldom rise more than 3 
.or 4 feet from tho summit of those banks. The casual observer would hardly 
recognize, in the slight promineiicos from tho mass of debt'in, tho rcm.ain8 ot 
flanking towers. The heaps of brick whicli once formed tho walls are, novec- 


> From notes taken by the compiler durinc a i)ers<nial visit to IluiminBar. *Qcner»l 
Cunningham seems to have sorae«h.at ovcir.ici the d.fllni its of approtich. l^o 
ravines cross the road it is true, but they are all shallow, am 0, ere is "“rm over wMeh- 
the horse of overage intcUigcncc will not find l.is way. It slioiiUI be men loncd that throtigh. 
out his descriptiou of Ahichhatra General Cuoiiingha ii call.'i Mic* Aul hy the* uaiiic; ol ItH trilntw 
lary, Gaognn, 
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iheles^^ ofoousiclerablo herght. Thoy attain a general altitude of ftom 28 to 80 
feet, rising on the west side to 35 ; while a single tower near the south-west 
corner, the Sfihib Burj, is 47 foot raised above the road outside. 

Ascending these walls we find ourselves on an elevated space averaging 
some 15 to 20 feet above the surface of the surroanding country. The inte- 
rior of the fort is occupied by a mixture of brambly scrub and ploughed 
land. The bushes resound with the blithe cry of the grey partridge; but the 
fields perhaps predominate. Their soil must be extremely barren, for almost 
every clod one picks up is a piece of old brick. Ancient copper coins' are fre- 
quently exhumed by the ploughman, and may be obtained in some quantity 
from tho people of the neighbourhood. Of several mounds within the 
fortress, the highest is that occupied by tho remains of a thallus temple 
near the middle of the north wall. Tho mound itself is a conical heap of 
bricks towering some 65 feet above the level of the plain without ; and Gene- 
ral Cunningham calculates that the temple which crowned it must have 
risen yet 100 feet higher. Of the latter nothing remains except the founda- 
tions and the gigantic stone thallus, once eight feet high, and still throe and a 
half feet in diameter, from which the mound derives its name of Bhim-ka^ 
gaja (gada) or Bhitn’s maco.’^ Tho upper part of this monolith lies broken off 
beside tho base ; stricken, tho people say, by lightning, but more likely shat- 
tered by the hammer of some Muslim iconoclast. It is now apparently used 
as a whetstone ; and near it, on tho narrow summit of the mound, the ignor- 
ance of somo too zealous Hindu has placed figures of Buddha,^ , rifled from 
one of the neighbouring topes. Similar instances of mistaken worship may 
be noticed in Ramnagar itself, whore two Buddhist statues have been installed 
under trees as tutelary deities {gawda deivat, rakhwdla dewat, bhumia, or khera- 
pati) of the village. Tho gods of Nasratganj are confessedly borrowed from 
a similar source, although not so clearly of Buddhist origin.^ 

From this mound may bo obtained an extended view of tho surrounding 
country, sandy, but well tilled and dotted with groves. It is also the best 
point for a general survey of tho fort and adjacent mounds. The fort is seen 
to resemblo in shape an irregular right-angled triangle,^ with tho right angle 

^ Some of these coins are coppers of Asoka’s reign. Others bear inscriptions in tho 
Persian character ; and the compiler saw one of the reign of Ahmad Shdh (1748-54), a relifei 
perhaps, of the time when Ali Muhammad attempted the restoration of the fort. ® These 
nrnst have been placed here since 1862-03, as they are not mentioned by General Cuonlngham. 
* The tutelary gods of a Rohilkhaud village arc most often discovered under some tree on its 
outskirts, generally a sacred fig KpipaU bar, pdhar^ or uim. And tho statues of Buddha found 
hereabouts are of the usual type, representing the great faith-founder sitting cobble r-wlso, 
with negro-like ringlets and long-lobed cars. In some cases aerial figures flit over his right 
shoulder. ♦ The lengths of the three aides, as given by General Cunningham, are ; west, 
6,500 ; north, 6,400 ; and south-east, 7,400 feet. Hc'couoted 32 towers ; but tho earlier sur- 
veyor, Captain Hodgson, who calls Ahichhatra “the Pandfi’s fort,’’ gives the Quiubcr as 84. In 
some places the wah» arc and their parax>ets feet thick. 
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towards the tiorth-west ; and the angles of the fortifioation, especially on thp 
northern side^ stand oat with exceeding clearness. An arched gateway, built 
on the south-eastern wall by the Rohillas, which was standing at the time of 
General Cunningham’s visit some sixteen years ago, has now disappeared. 
Two other mounds are seen within the fort, and a number of all sizes, from 20 
to 1,000 feet diameter, without, on the north and west. Of those inside the 
fort there is little to be said. Both show traces of buildings which General 
Cunningham considers to have been large Brahmanical temples. That which 
stands due west of the Bhim-ka-gaja is picturesquely shaded by a grove of 
miscellaneous trees, amongst which may bo discerned a small Muslim shrino 
and a modern Hindu hermitage.^ On a third mound just outside the western 
gate are plante<l the foundations of a small temple, filled with ashes, which 
perhaps record its destruction by the Muslims in one of their earlier raids 
against the Katehriya Rajputs. Here were discovered a terracotta figure of 
Bhiva, with the usual lavish allowance of arms and eyes, and a left arm hold- 
ing a conch, which must once have belonged to an idol of his rival Vishnu. 
Four hundred feet south of the great bastion is another extensive mound, 
which from its ruins General Cunningham believes to have been a monastery, 
enclosing a temple not less than 80 feet high. In and about the fortress ho 
discovered not less than twenty temples of various sizes; but except that 
beside the western gate and the Bhim-ka-gaja, none yielded sculptures by 
which their original dedication could be absolutely identified. 

The most numerous and ancient remains at Ahichhatra are, however, 
those of Buddhist origin. A dozen places, generally mounds 
Buddhist remains. groups of mounds, are shown as such in the map 

(plate xliv.) of the Archaeological Survey Report for 1862-63 ; but of those some 
are perhaps Jaina monuments.^ The chief stupa, tope, or relic temple, is that 
which stands on a great irregular mound nearly a mile due west of the north- 
west comer of the fortress, and about the same distance north-north-east from 
Himnagar. The round shield-like roof of the tope, just appearing above tho heap 
of earth and debris that surrounds it, has given the mound the name of clihatar 
(the umbrella) or pisanhari-ka-chhatar (tho mill-grinder’s» chhatar). The por- 
tion of the ruin still loft exposed is 30 feet in diameter, and attains a height 
of 40 feet above the neighbouring fields. Its original dimensions, 50 feet of 


'Both this mound and the BWm-ka-gaja are called by the teTenuo survey map « Aia- 
ehotet"' towers. ' They arc also called on the spot anchnas. l^ithor word seems to mean any- 
♦iiW frtiniv li n h\(rh nlace ” ’ tor instance Katan Khera and another spot 

beside the modern PirLnlth temple. * The small handmill of the country, consisting 

^ two rooSdwheol.like stones, the upper revolving on the lower. The word translated 
mill-grinder is feminine ; for here, as in other eastern countnes, corn is almost always pulver- 
ized by “ two women grinding at the mill, ’ 
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diameter and 57 of Loight, were increased by later addition* ib 75 and feet 
respectirely.^ About 46 years ago some British officer burrowed into it a 
gallery of 91 feet, and a shaft of unknown depth, now filled with rubbish. Uti- 
lizing and continuing his predecessors excavations, General Cunningham 
made a few unimportant troves, including a rudely adorned round steatite 
box, and a globular vase of the same material. The former contained some 
beads with minute fragments of seed-pearl and rock-crystal ; the latter a 
mysterious earthen cake with small stones for currants. The discoverer 
identifies this stupa with one which Hwen Thsang mentions as built by Asoka 
about 25Q B. 0. ; aud it certainly resembles in form the Bhilsa topes of that 
age. The conclusion that it was enlarged not earlier than from 400 to 
500 A.D. is a matter of much less certainty.* 

A few hundred yards north of the old fort, and east of the Nasratganj 
homesteads, stands a far smaller hillock named Katari 
khera, which is perhaps a corruption of Kottari khera, or 
the temple mound. Here General Cunningham unearthed the limestone® 
plinth and almost vanished walls of a small temple which ho at first imagined 
to be a Buddhist monument. But except a broken statue which probably 
represents Buddha,^ there was nothing distinctively Buddhist about the temple. 
There were, however; several nude figures which the General afterwards (1871) 
assigned to Jain artists of the sky-clad” (i e. stark-naked) sect. And on a stone 
railing pillar whicli contained six rows of such figures appeared the following 
dedicatory inscription ; — Acluirya Indranandi Sishya Mahddari Pdrasvapatisya 
kotiarV^ — Mahdflari, disciple of the teaclicr Indranandi, to the temple of 
Pdrasvapati.” Paras v a pati is of course equivalent to Parasvan&th ; and P&- 
rasvauath or Parsva was, as already mentioned, the great rirfAaniara or prcK 
phet whom some suppose to share with Mahdvira the honour of founding the 
Jaina faith,® Another image apparently naked, a small stone bearing the in- 
scription navagraha^'^ or nine planets,” and the fragment of a large pillar, 
bearing on each of its four faces lions, the symbols of Mahavira, completed the 
Generars discoveries. From the character of these inscriptions he infers that 
the temple was erected before the fall of the Gupta dynasty in 319 A.D. 

^ Archaeological Survey Report, 162-63, p. 261. * That conclusion is based on the 

fact that II wen Thsang does not mention its being out of repair in 634. But repairs and en- 
largement arc different things. The temple may hare been kept in good repair up to the date 
of II wen Thsang’s visit, althougli enlarged fOO yeajrs before. ^The species of limestone 

used is block hankar, ^ jjut the Jain saints ** exactly resemble those of the'Bauddhas in 

appearance/’— Hinton/ ^ Bk. II,, Chap, IV, ® For some account of P6rasuath 

see p. 4M tfiipra, Bijnor notice ; and of Mahabir, Gaz., III., 600, Muzaffarnagar notice. Of two 
alternative readings, rirasvapati and Parasvamati, General Cunningham selects the latter. 
Bunng his visits to Rohilkhand he seems almost, indeed, to have forgotten the great name of 
rarasn^th. The principal object at Hamnagur, outside its mighty fortress, is the modem ten^ 

•^•4 ^ not even mention. The remains at Mordhaj (BiJnorVlm 

TisUed i but those at Barasufith, in the same neighbourhood aud district, failed to attract hiuii 
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Wifcli tli6 Jaitias Ahiohhatra is still a place of much sanctity. A short dis^ 
tance north of the village, on a great mound once perhaps crested with some 
more ancient pile, stands the modern temple of PdrasniUh. This is alarge briok 
building, entered by a wide colonnaded courtyard. A space about equal to 
that of the yard is occupied by the buildings of the temple proper, which two 
squat domes and a couple of cupolas render conspicuous for miles around* 
Deprived of these excrescences the temple would much resemble the private house 
of an owner with mongrel tastes in architecture. There is great mixture of 
styles, of Saracenic and Koinan arches, of flat roofs and tunnel vaults. Most of 
the buildings have once been plastered, but the plaster has in most cases peeled 
off, and about half the rooms are roofless. For eleven months and more of the 
year the temple is untenanted, except by the martins, whose nests cling in 
clusters to its domed ceilings. Rut in Chait (March-April) its deserted 
chambers are peopled by Saraogis or Sravakas, Jain tradesmen who leave 
Meerut, Dehli, and even Arnbdla, to hold here an eight-day fair. 

Connected with Ahichhatra is an inscription of the Gupta period at Dilwdri, 
Neig hbouring miles south of the fort; but this too has been damaged by 
places of iuterest. constant use as a whetsone. At Gulariya, 2^ miles north, is 
another gigantic thallus or lingam; and the name of Bhimlaur, one mile to the east, 
shows that a similar monument of Shaiva worship must have existed there also. 
It may be mentioned that at Alampur, just outside the fort on the north, stands 
an indigo factory worked by a native. Like most of the surrounding villages, 
Alampur is built chiefly of material from the fort or the surrounding mounds# 
The fort is practically an inexhaustible storehouseof gigantic and durable bricks. 

We first hear of Ahichhatra in the MaJidbMrata, The great kingdom of 
' . Panchdla, sings the poet, extended from the Himdlaya 

History. mountains southwards to tho river Chambal. The ' capital 

of north Fanchdia, now Rohilkhand, was Ahichhatra. Just before the heroic- 
struggle for Hastindpur, or about 1430 B.O., Drona, the tutor of the Pdudavas, 
ejected Drupada, king of Panchdla, from the northern half of his realm. 

Popular legend, however, assigns the foundation of the fort to a younger 
man than Drupada or Drona. It is said that the latter found the boy Adi 
Ahir ( Ahar ?) sleeping under the guardianship of a cobra with expanded hood,' 
and, struck by the prodigy, predicted for the youngster an imperial future. Tho 
prophesy was verified. Adi became Rdja and founded the fortress, still some- 
times called Adikot. His memory lingers also in tho title of the Adisagar, a neigh- 
bouring tank which possesses an area of about 93 1 acres. The name of Ahfchha*^ 
tra is explained by the statement that its founder once had a snake (a/ei) for hia 
canopy chhatra. It exists in another form as Ahi-kshetra or snake-fields ^ 
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It appears, however, that the Buddhists must have adopted the 
legend of Adi to do honour to their own hero and prophet, Hwen Thsang 
records that outside the town was a ndga-hrada or serpent tank,” beside 
which Buddha had preached for seven days to convert the Naga or serpent king ; 
and that Asoka {circ. 250 B. 0.) had erected a stupa on the hallowed spot. 
The stupa in question, that now known as the Pisanhdri-ka-chhatar, might 
perhaps have been called, after the event it commemorated, the Ahi or serpent 
chhatra. But Q-eneral Cunningham infers that the Buddhist legend repre- 
sented the converted Naga as forming a canopy over Buddha with his expanded 
hood. Such legends are not unknown amongst the Buddhists, and he might 
have added amongst the Hindus and Jainas also. A similar story is told at 
Buddha- Gaya of the Naga king Muchalinda, who with his expanded hood 
sheltered Buddha from the shower of rain produced by the malignant demon 
Mfira.” The custom of representing Hindu gods with hooded snakes forming 
canopies over their heads is common enough, as will be seen by any one who cares 
to examine the plates at the end of Moor’s Hindu Pantheon. The same work 
shows two statues of Buddha thus decorated, and mentions another as seen by 
Major Mackenzie in Ceylon.' But the deities whose heads are most often shaded 
by snakes are Vishnu and his incarnations ; ^ and it was perhaps as the incarna- 
tion of Vishnu that Buddha first acquired this head-dress. Amongst the Jainas 
Pdrasndth is invariably portrayed with a chhatra of cobras rampant above Jiis 
head ; and some legends accounting for their presence have been told abovdt* 

But the mention of Ahichhatra in the MahAbhdrata clearly shows it to 
have flourished long before Buddhist or Jaina times. It was probably called 
after some local Hindu temple or idol ; and the fact that its name chimed in so 
well with their own sacred legends may have accounted for its early selectfon 
by Buddhist and Jainas as a site for their shrines. The city appears in the 
geography of Ptolemy {circ. 150A.D.) as Adisadra, a fact which shows that 
the traditions of Adi are at least coeval with the beginning of the Christian era. 
But Professor Wilson remarks that the name of Ahichhatra seems to have been 
applied to more than one town.^ 

When visited in 634A. D. by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, 
chi~ta4o was just 3 miles (17 or 18 li) in circuit, and defended by natural 
obstacles. These obstacles were probably the Aril and Pairiya streams, which, 
surrounded by primaeval forest, must have carried a larger volume of water 
than now. The city contained 10 Buddhist monasteries, which sheltered about 
1,000 monks ; and 9 Brahmanical temples, attended by some 300 worshippers of 
Shiva, who smeared themselves with ashes. The great stupa beside the serpent 

1 Hindu Pantheon^ plates 70lV, 761II, page 230, * Ibid., plates 91, 12, 68, flOV, 86L 

f Supra page. 480-87. * Xranslatiou of Vishnu Fur ana, foot-note VD; 
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tank was flanked by four smaller 9l|)es, whoso mounds enabled General Cunii 
tiingham to identify it with the Pisanhiri-ka-chhattar. 

The wealth of Bralimanical remains at Ahichhatra shows that as Bud- 
dhism declined the number of Hindu temples increased. At what time the town 
was finally deserted it is impossible to sj^y. While shooting some years ago 
amongst its bushy ruins, Mr, F. W. Porter discovered a well-executed bas- 
relief of two lions, with an inscription which showed the date of their 
sculpture to liave been 1060 sanvat, or lOOlA.D. The neighbourhood was 
a stionghold of Katehriya llajputs, and Ahicliliatra was possibly destroyed 
either in Ghiyds-ud-din’s savage attack on that tribe (126G), or during the 
later and more systematic devastations of Firoz (1379-85). 

When next we hear of the fortress, Ali Muhammad is searching for 
some fastness wherein to defend himself against the possible wrath of his 
liege lord the emperor. About 1740 ho attempted to restore Aliichhatra ; but 
after spending a sum estimated by General Cunningham at £10,000, and by 
the country folk at £1,000,000, ho abandoned the project as beyond his means. 
He was eventually besieged and captured at Bangarh in Budaun,^ a castle 
. which, though many miles further to the south, has sometimes been confused 
with Ahiehhatra. Ho has left on the south-eastern side of the fort some 
parapets varying at top from 2| to 3^ feet in thickness. 

. ^ Such are the disjointed chronicles of a most ancient but now almost 
Invidblo city. In its present state of decay Aliichhatra can show nothing to 
repay the mere sightseer. But to the antiquary and the curious in local his- 
tory it is full of interest, if not romance. 

BiohHA, a largo village giving its name to the parganah so called, stands 
oi the unmetalled road connecting Pilibhit with tho metalled Naini Tdl line* 
About 21 miles north of Bareilly as tho crow flies, it is some 3 miles more by 
road* The population by the last census was 1,576 persons, distributed over 
a site of about 1,200 acres. 

Bicfaha has a third-class police-station, district post-office, elementary 
school, and market held twice or more weekly. It possesses two Hindu 
temples with moderate endowments. On the first Sunday in Jeth (May- June) 
begins a fair which lasts six days, and is called Mela hhale sdldr 

The name of Richha is said to be derived from the bears (richh) which 
formerly prowled about its site. Its eastern portion, called 
Ilistory. Tdnda, or ‘‘the encampment of Banjaras,” was founded 

by members of that clan in the reign of Aurangzeb (1658-1707) ; and two 
J Supra 106-t07, * 7.C. the fair of the good chief, probably SaUr-i-Masaud GhAzi, 

Pide ««/jra p. 90 ; and G., II., 77. 
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other villages, named respectively Tan# and Banjaria, adjoin it on the 
south. The western part of the village was settled by B&jputs under one 
Dhorajit. 

Biohha, a parganah of the Baheri tahsil, is bounded on the east ty 
parganah Jahanabad of tho Pilibhifc tahsil; on the north by parganahs Ndnak- 
xaata^ Kilpuri, and Rudarpur of the Tardi district; on tho north-west or west 
by parganahs Chaumahia and Kdbar of its own tahsil and by parganah and tahsil 
Mirganj ; and oa the south by parganahs and tahsils Karor and Nawabganj, 
According to the official statement of 1878, it contained 169 square miles and 
352 acres; but according to tho earlier revenue survey nearly 1^ square miles 
less. Details of area, as furnished by the settlement survey, and of population, 
as given by tho census, will be hereafter shown. The parganah conUins 204 
estates (mahdls) distributed amongst 120 villages (7nanza3), 

Like tho adjoining Kabar, Richha is a well-watered plain, sloping generally 

^ from north to south, or rather south-west. The highest 

Fbtsioal features, . ® 

observed level is 657 feet above the sea at Utarsia ou the 

north-eastern, and the lowest 581 feet at Nirbhua and Xkilabad on the south- 
western border. The pargana is formed of the shallow basins {khddir) and 
low watersheds {bdngar) of four rivers — the Pangaili, East Bahgdl, Deoraniya, 
and Dhora. Tho two former wind from north to south, 
with a slight tendency towards the west ; and the tendenoy 
becomes more pronounced in tho case of the two latter, which sometimes flow 
due south-west. The Pangaili, in the upper part of its course called Hamaria, 
is outside the parganah rather than of it. After forming for some distance 
the eastern boundary and making an occasional diversion into the interior, it 
passes onwards into Jahdnabad. Next to the Pangaili, on the west, lies the 
coarse of the Bahgul, which receives on its left or eastern bank the Sukh&i 
brook. The Deoraniya and Dhora, tho latter the more westerly of the two, 
form in places the western or north-west frontier. The Dhora is joined or 
rejoined on its left bank by an affluent or branch, the Little (Chhota) Dhora; 
and is perhaps connected with the Grora, a stream which quits this parganah 
to join the Sankha in Karor. 

The Kunwarpur branch of the Bahgul canal crosses the northern frontier 
at Utarsia, and after flowing southwards for several miles, 
and canalizing a small westerly watercourse, reissues as the 
Ughanpur main line. Further south, at Ughanpur itself, it branches into two 
distributaries, right and left. Replenished by a dam at Churaili, the former 
again divides into two channels, of which tho more eastern is afterwards joined 
by the latter, Both the Churaili distributaries pass southwards into Nawdbganji 
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The maio line and Sharlfnagar distribataiy of the Kichaha-Dhora canal some*^ 

times stray across the K&bar frontier into this parganah. 

The remark made forty years ago by Mr. Head, that the great charac- 
teristic of Bichha is its splendid and extensive irrigation,” has indeed become 
truer than ever. Not only have canals been since then aligned on scientific 
principles. The unbricked wells, whose absence ho notices, may now be found in 
fair quantities along the Karor border, between the Dhora and Deoraniya rivers. 
And 61*4 per cent. oF the cultivated area is returned as watered. 

But though means of irrigation are profuse, irrigation is barely required 
in ordinary years. The spring-level, everywhere high, is in the extreme north 
so high as to prove a fertile source of malaria. We have hero a continuation 
of the mdr tract, already mentioned in the article on Ohaumahla. Adjoining 
as it does the tardi, this region is backward in both tillage and population. As, 
however, one travels further south, the climate and general condition of tho 
country improve ; and on the Nawabganj or Karor frontier one reaches villages 
as forward as any in the district. 

Its crops are the only noteworthy product of Richha, The principal 
EooKOMioALfBATDBEs. staplos urc, lu autuiuii, rices, maize, jocir, hcijTciy and sugar* 
Froducts. cane; in spring, wheat and chick-pea (gram). Rices and 

wheat cover respectively almost three and four times as large an area as any 
other crop of their harvest. Grain not required by the growers is sold at the 
chief town, Richha, at Mundia-Jdgir, Ifaridpur, Basdharan, Biharipur, and other 
Marts, communica- villages which can boast of weekly markets. A large 
cattle-fair is held at Gunhaii-Hatu, The metalled Bareilly 
and Naiui T&l road passes northwards through the west of the parganah, being 
joined at Maksudanpur by the unmetalled lino from Pilibhit via Richha. 

The following table shows tho comparative areas of the parganah at the 
Areas of settlemeat ^mo of tho past and present settlements, as given in the 
survey. report on the latter : — • 


Settle- 

ment. 

Unassbssable. 

• 

Assessable. 

Total. 

Barren^ 

Revenue^ 

free. 

Old 

waste and 
groves. 

Fallow. 

Cultivated, 

Total, 

Irrigat- 

ed. 

Uiiirri- 

gated. 

Total. 

Former 
Present ... 

Difference, 

Acres. 

8,164 

10,616 

Acres. | Acres. 

18,0131 ia.029 

11,944 6,208 

Acres. 

3,466 

1,167 

Acres. 

27.784 

46,321 

Acres. 

35,831 

30,217 

Acres. 

63,615 

78,638 

Acres. 

79,112 

85,910 

Acres. 

105, 28e 
106,470 

+ 8|452 


-*,301 

+ 20,637 

—5,694 

+4,923 

! 

+ 6,798 

+8,18i 
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B« 1 , 66 ,^ 3 T, or inclnding cesses Es. 1,84,604. The result and incidence of 
the new assessment may be thus compared with those of the old : — ■ 



Inoidence: per acre on 

Total demand, 

Settlement. 

CuUivaied area» 

ABiHssabU area. 

7\)tal area. 

KXCLODINQ CBSSNA, 


Initial. 

Final, 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 


Us. a. p. 

R. a, p. 

Us. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Us. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Former 

Fresent 

S 4 2 

1 14 10 

2 6 3 

1 13 ) 

1 12 2 
2 2 1 

1 6 10 

1 6 3 

1 11 0 

1,43,895 

1,51,419 

1,66,237 

Increase ... 


0 6 6 


0 5 11 


0 4 9 

1 

... j 14,825 


Until sanctioned by Government, the new demand is in provisional force. 
A slight modification had by 1878-79 reduced its figure to Us. 1,64,198. 

The landlords who pay this revenue are chiefly Pathans (162), Rains (103), 
and Kurmfs (101). Twelve villages are revenue-free and 
Landlord and tenant. permanently settled. Amongst the tenantry, Kurmis 

(3,428), Mur&os (1,837), and Charaars (1,361) are most numerous. The average 
holding of the resident cultivator, whether proprietor or tenant, is 65 acres. 
The gross rental of the pargana .according to village pajiers is not shown in the 
settlement report; and where kind rents are so much the rule, the ronta 
returns of village papers are indeed seldom trustworthy. But adding 
cesses, the almost contemporaneous census returns the figure as Rs. 2,45,82 . 
The records of the Babcri tahsil were destroyed during the Mutiny, and 
it is therefore impossible to show the extent of land trans- 
AUenations. term of the last settlement. But 

from 1858 to the end of that term they seem to have been as follows 


Nature of transfer* 

Farts. 

Total 
area in 
acres. 

Demand. 

Price 
realized . 

Average 
price 
per acre. 

Number 
of years* 
purchase. 

By private 8ale ... 34 

By decree •*. 0 

86 

19 

34,548 

5,065 

Rs. 

49,260 

7,630 

Rs. 

4,37,307 

92,168 

Rs. a. p. 

12 10 6 
18 3 1 

8*87 

]2«34 

Total ... 40 

105 

39,613 

56,790 I 

5,29,476 

13 9 10 

932 


He 1„„ av.r.ge l.i.a Iramltod by private .alo .8 due to th. 

f«t that ia m.ay Ibe .urn agreed ea bet«ea lr.lml brother, m, atoraly 
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nominal. During tho whole of the period here shown no instance of farm or 
sale for arrears of revenue ocourred*«-a fact that speaks well for the lightness of 
the last assessment. 

According to the census of 1872, pargana Richha contained 270 inhabi- 
ted villages, of w’-hich 106 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
110 between 200 and 500 ; 38 between 500 and 1,000 ; 15 
between 1,000 and 2,000; and one between 2,000 and 3,000. The total 
population numbered in the same year 95,516 souls (44,361 females), giving 56 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 68,504 HIndds, 
of whom 31,583 were females ; and 27,012 Musalmdns, amongst whom 12,778 
were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 2,480 Brahmans, of whom 1,097 were females; 1,055 
Rajputs, including 447 females ; and 708 Baniyds (812 females); whilst the great 
mass of the population is comprised in ^Hhe other castes,” whose total is 
64,261 souls (29,727 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found 
in this pargauah are the Gaur (358), Kanaujlya (229), and Siraswat. The 
chief Rajput clans are the Kateliriya (230), Janghara, Ohauhan, Gaur, Gautam, 
Rdthor, Shidbansi, Bais, Tomar, and Sawant. Tho Baniyis belong to the 
Agarw&l, Mah&r, Satwala, and Mahesari sub-divisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Mali (9,063), Kdyath (1,207), Kahdr, 
(3,121), Dhobi (1,227), Chamdr (10,037), J4t (1,870), Barhai (1,473), Ahlr 
(2,236), Nai or Hajjam (1,215), Bhangi or Khakrob (1,235), Teli (1,465), 
Kurrni (19,696), and Belddr (2,446). Beside these, tho following castes, com- 
prising less than one thousand members, are found in this pargana : — Koli, 
Lobar, Gadariya, Bharbhunja, Dakaut, Gosain, Sonfir, Kisdn, Kalwdr, Nat, 
Ghbipi, Patwa, Kumhdr, Gujar, Tamboli, Bairdgi, Bhdt, Dhdnuk, Darzi, 
Lodha, Banjdra, and Jogi. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(24,427), Sayyids (318), Muglials (147), and Pathdns (21,00), or entered as 
without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 208 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 2,897 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 1,043 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 20,650 m agricultural operations; 4,609 in industrial ocoupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There wera persons returned as. labourers, and. 


Occopations. 
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542 of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 745 as landholders, 63,136 as 
cultivators, and 31,635 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri- 
culture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect,* show 776 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 51,155 
souls. 

In the Ain-i-Akbari (1596) pargana Bichha has no place. It then formed 
History ^ portion of raahdls Hatmana (now absorbed in Ohaumahla) 

and Balai (now in Jahanabad). The former belonged to the 
Sambhal, and the latter to the Badayun government of the Dehli province. 
Two other Akbari parganas of Sambhal— Kdbar and Sirsawan — seem also to have 
contributed villages towards the formation of Ricliba. But when Richha was 
formed is a matter of doubt. We first hear of it when Nawdb Faiz-ullah Khdu 
(1774-94>, in whose fief of Rdmpur it lay, severed a portion of its area as 
material for his new pargana of Chaumahla. At the cession to the Company 
(1801) it was included in the district of Bareilly; and when in 1233-34 a 
northern division was detached from that district, Richha was detached with it. 
In 1841-42, however, the pargana and the rest of the new division were rean- 
nexed to Bareilly ; and since then Richha has been affected by no territorial 
readjustments. 

Saneha, a parganah of the Aonla tahsil, is bounded on the north-east 
by parganah and tahsil Karor, and on the north by parganah and tahsil 
Mirganj,^ the frontier being sometimes formed by the fickle bed of the Rdm- 
ganga ; 0n the west by parganah Aonla of its own tahsil, the boundary here 
and th^^e coinciding with the courses of the Aril and Katra ; on the south by 
the Bodaua district ; and on the east by parganah Balia of its own tahsil. Its 
total area, according to the official statement of 1878, was 83 square miles 
and 163 aores, a measurement more than two miles less than that of the 
scentifio but earlier revenue survey. Details of this area and also of the 
population will be hereafter given. The parganah contains 259 estates or 
mahdlSf distributed amongst 126 mauzas or villages, 

Saneha lies in the alluvial plain of the Ramganga, and is therefore as 
flat a tract as could be found anywhere. The highest 
Fbt 8 xoai« fbatubbs. Q| 3 g 0 j.y 0 (j lovel is 552 feet above the sea at Fatehganj 

Jbeside the Aril, and' the lowest 520 feet at Keuna Shadipur beside the BajhaJ^ 
A map attached to the settlement report makes some attempt to divide the , 
parganah into three parallel belts running north-west and south-east. The 
belt nearest the Rdmganga is called Mddir or river flats, and the two other 
hangar or uplands. These divisions may for|)urposes of description be adopted 
here also. But the whole parganah is in truth a river-flat, and the so-called 
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Khadir. 


And Bangar. 


Upland tracts are at most slightly-raised terraces marking levels formerly 
washed by the river. 

The khadir belt which immediately adjoins the Rumganga is extremely 
fertile, though less fertile than the corresponding tract in par- 
ganahs Aonla and Sarauh. The height of its water-level 
renders irrigation needless, •even for sugarcane ; and manure is little used, except 
for garden produce. But the khadir sometimes suffers from a superfluity of 
water. It is damaged by occasional floods, which leave, however, rich alluvial 
deposits. It was j)erhaps the fear of these floods that thirty years ago aban- 
doned the tract to the occupation of coarse marketable grasses. But the margin 
of cultivation has since then descended, the bulk of the kh&dir is richly culti- 
vated, and rents arc steadily rising. 

Though called b/ingar by the map just mentioned, the second belt is in 
the settlement report itself styled old khadir. Adjoining 
the khadir, on the west, it resembles that tract in many of 
its qualities. It in flict merely represents a similar but older deposit of the 
same river. Its fertility is- high, . Water being near tho surface, irrigation is 
not absolutely requisite, and is practised only in years of drought. 

Tho third and most w'esterly is also tho most backward tract. It continues 
its course north-westwards intoparganah Aonla, where, as Iiere, it is named the 
2nd class bangar.’* Towards the banks of the Aril large patches of d/idi jungle, 
the only forest in the parganah, arc encountered. At the last settlement of land 
revenue (1835) this forest stretched for miles. The dh6k was formerly cut every 
seven years for fuel, while its leaves and gum were annually sold. But with 
the advent of the railway felling became more frequent, and the last traces of 
woodland must before long disappear,. In this belt irrigation is both required 
and practised. The Aril and wells are the principal sources of the water used. 

Excluding the Aril and Ramganga, which bound rather than enter the 
parganah, there are no perennial streams. But several old 
water-bearing beds of the Ramganga meander across the 
country, supplying in their pools its only large natural reservoirs. Amongst 
these beds must, perhaps, be reckoned the Bajha and Andhariya, which, when 
they flow at all, follow from north to south the general slope of the country. 
The Ehaldsi is another small water-course running in the same direction, and 
joining the Aril almost opposite Atarchendi (of Aonla). All these Btream|| 
receive in times of flood the surplus waters of the tortuous Aril, the two former 
carrying it off to swell the Ramganga. 

The soils are of the usual varieties — diimai (loam), maUiydr (clay), and bhdr 
Products, marketi, (sand). The cultivated area is returned as containing 55*2 
per cent of the first, 30*4 of the second, and 14*4 of the 
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last* As might bo expectod in a plain where there are no large towns, and 
where but 8*6 per cent, of the total area is barren, the products of the parganah 
are almost wholly agricultural. The principal crops of the autumn harvest are 
hdjra millet and rices, a secondary place being taken by maize, jodi^ millet, 
and cotton. Of the 15,130 acres cultivated for the spring harvests, 12,031 are 
returned as sown with wheat ; and the area of other crops is comparatively 
insignificant. Local produce finds here a readier sale than in most parga- 
nabs, for Saneha possesses more than the usual number of market villages 
and more than the usual mileage of communications. The chief places 
are Aliganj,^ Gaini, Bhamaura, and Bash&ratganj. At the last named is a station 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railwa}^, which passes duo east and west through 
the heart of the parganah. Each of the two halves into which it bisects Saneha 
is traversed by a road running south-westwards towards Budaun. Of those 
two highways, the northern is nnmetalled as far as Aonlu.in the next parganah ; 
but the southern is metalled throughout. 

Settlement o f The areas of the parganah at the time of the past 

land- revenue. present revenue settlements may bo thus compared : — 


Total area 
Revenue- free 
Barren 

Assessable ... 


The increase of cultivation was, as already noted, chiefly in the khfidir 
tract. Of the cultivated area, 27’6 per cent, is returned as watered. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. S. M. Moens. His general 
system of assessment has been noted above,^ and we need here give only the 
special details affecting this parganah. Dividing Saneha into three circles, 
corresponding with the tracts already described, he assumed the following rent- 
rates for the various soils of each : — 



At last settle- 
ment. 

By measure- 
ment. 

Increase per 
cent. 

Decrease per 
cent. 


Acres. 

Acres. 




62,851 

65.337 

•09 

, , , 

... ••• 

4,519 

2,888 

. . . 

36- 


4,022 

4,006 

14'5 

• • • 

Old waste 

57,332 

7,568 

. . . 

56’3 

New fallow ... 

1,034 

1 190 


81-6 

1 CuU<iv.ated ... 

25.944 

1 38,095 

40*8 

. . . 

! Total ... 

44,310 

45,843 

3’4 

. . . 


Dumat 

Mattiyfyr 

Bhur 


f Irrigated 
*" t Unirrigated 
< Irrigated 
I Unirrigated 
4 Irrigated 
“* I Unirrigated 


Circle I., Khddir, 

Circle II., Old 
khddir. 

Circle III, 
Bdngar. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p* 

Rb. a. p. 
4 8 0 

4 8 0 

4 12 0 

3 10 0 
3 6 0 

3 8 0 

3 14 0 

2 10 0 
3 4 0 

3 4 3 

3 6 0 

.2 6 0 


^ Unirrigated ... 343 Sfio \ .860 

*Since the abolition of its house-tax in October, 1870. Aliganj or TTaidargani has had no 
claims to be described in a separate Gazetteer article* Its porulation amounted in 1872 to 
1,849 souls only, * Supra p, 612. 
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The application of these rates to the assessable area gave the parganah a 
gross rental of Rs. 1^47^425. Deduced from this sum at 50 per cent», the 
demand would have reached Es. 73,712. The figure actually proposed was 
Bs. 73,230, or, including the 10 per cent, cess and fees (nazrdna) on revenue- 
free lands, Es. 81,135. The results and incidence of the new demand may be 
thus compared with those of the old : — 


Total demand, 

BXCI.UD1NO OB8SE0. 



FreBetit 


Increase 


Incidence per acre 

ON 


Cultivated area. 

A-isessabl 

e area. 

Total 

area. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Bs a. p. 

2 3 2 

... 

a. p. 

1 7 9J 

2 1 11 

Kb. a. p. 

1 * 61 

a. p 

1 3 1 

1 12 $ 

Rs. B. p. 

0 li 8^ 

... 

Rs. a. p. 

1 0 n| 

l 8 2^ 



0 10 U 


The increase, 42 per cent., was justified by the large advance in cultiva- 
tion, and met with few or no objections from the landholders concerned* 
Though not yet finally sanctioned by Government, Mr. Moens’ demand is still 
in force. A slight modification had in 1878-79 reduced it to Es. 73,073. 

The proprietors who pay this demand are, as usual in the Aonla tahsil, 

^ , chiefly Rajputs. Amongst their tenants Kisdns, 

Proprietary body. ^ o 7 

Murfios, and Eajputs predominate. The average cul- 
tivator’s holding, including land tilled by the proprietoas themselves, is 3*6 
acres. The sura paid as rent, not including such land, was in 1872 returned 
by village papers as Es. 1,14,207. The census of the same year, adding 
manorial cesses, increases that figure to Rs. 1,33,832. 

The transfers which during the term of the last settlement partially 

Alienations changed the proprietary body may be shown as 

follows : — 


Alienations, 


Description of transfer. 


By private sale 
Mortgage ... 

Auction by decrees of Court 


Government 

demand. 


Transfer Average per 
price. acre. 
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One village only was auctioned for arrears of revenue. 

According to the census of 1872, Sancha contained 135 inhabited villages, 
Population. which 38 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 48 between 

200 and 500 ; 37 between 500 and 1,000 ; 4 between 
1,000 and 2,000 ; and 8 between 2,000 and 3,000. The total population 
of the same year numbered 57,820 souls (26,998 females), giving 696 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 47,952 Hindiis, 
of whom 22,301 were females ; 9,862 Musalmans, amongst whom 4,694 wore 
females ; and six Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
groat classes, the census shows 2,574 Brahmans, of whom 1,144 were females ; 
3,311 Rajputs, including 1,329 fcm.iles ; and 1,790 Baniyas (827 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in “the other castes,” 
with a total of 40,277 souls (19,001 females). The principal Brahman sub- 
divisions found in this parganah are the Caur (146), Kanaujiya, and Saraswat. 
The chief R4jput clans are the Janghara (273), Clianhan (426), Gaur (640), 
Katehriya (261), Gautam, Rathor, Shinbansi, Bais, Bargnjar, Chandela, 
Baikwar, and Kinwdr. The Baniytls belong to the AgarwAl (607), Ghoai, 
Baranwar, Kiiartani, Chausaini, and Da.sa snb-divisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Gadariya (1,152), Kuhar (3,784) Dhobi 
(1,037^), Cham4r (6,442), Barhai (1,179), Abir (2,083), KisAn (9,474), and 
KAchhi (7,195). Besides these, the following castes, comprising less than one 
thousand members, are found in this parganah: -Koli, Mali, Lohar, KAyatb, Jstt, 
Bharbhunja, Nai or HajjAm, Bhangi or Dakant, Gosain, Sonar, Teli, Kalwar, 
Nat, Ohhipi, Patwa, KumhAr, Giijar, Baiiagi, Knrmi, Bliat, DhAnuk, Khatik, 
Beldar, Darzi, and Lodha. The MusabnAns are distribuled amongst Shaikhs 
(7,011), Sayyids (93), Mughals (61), and ratlmns (2,683), or entered as 
without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 

Occupations census. From these it appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 118 are employed in professional avocations, as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,363 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, Ac.; 708 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 12,461 in agricultural operations ; 2,152 in industrial occupations, 
arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There wore 1,653 persons returned as labourers, and 271 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 1,438 as landholders, 37,696 as cultivators, 
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and 18,fiSd a3 cn^ged in ocoupations iinconncetoJ with agHcultnre. The 
cdncational ntuthWcs, which are confessedly iniporfect, show 782 males as 
able te read and write out of a total male population nninl>ering 30,822 
souls. 

In the Institutes of Akbar (15P6), Saneha or Saneya is entered as a par- 
ganah or mahal of the Badayiin government and 

History. i . t i i 1 i 

Delili province. Including as it then did parganah 
Balia, its area was about 94,256 acres, and its rental about 32,893 rupees. 
Whence its name was derived is uncertain, but perhaps, like that of AjAon, 
from some village since effaced by the Bamganga. Balia was transferred to 
Karor by the Rohillas (1748-74), and thus shorn Saneha was reded to the 
British. It was included in its present district of Bareilly, and, before 1813, 
in its present talisil of Aonla. Since that time its territorial changes have been 
insignificant. 

Sab AULT, tlie capital of the parganah so named, is a small towm on the 
right bank of the Kamganga, 28 miles west -north-west of Bareilly, The 
population in 1872 amounted to 4,885 souls. 

The river face of the town is open, but its other sides are picturesquely 

The miraculous scorpions hacked and flanked by groves. The neighbouring 
of Nirgan Shah’s toml). village or suburb of Shahpur is perhaps a moiporial 

of the Musalman mendicant Nirgan Shah, whose tomb confers on Sarauli no 
little local celebrity. The masonry walls around the sepulchre have fallen 
into ruin, and abound with scorpions about two inches long from head to 
tail. It is a curious fact,” writes Mr. E. T. Atkinson, “ which I have heard 
vouched for by several visitors to the place, that those scorpions will permit you to 
take them in your hand and carry them aw^ay for a distance, and will not 
use their sting. The guardian of the tomb considers their innocuousness is 
due to the all-pervading sanctity of the fakir who is buried there ; but the 
fact is undisputable, however wo may cavil at the reasons for it given by the 
residents. A good account of those insects and of several experiments instituted 
regarding their harralcssness was published in the correspondence columns of 
the Delhi Gazette in 1867. The author of the article has since assured me that 
from subsequent experiments he has no doubt that from some reason or other tlio 
scorpions of Sarauli have lost the offensive power which is readily exorc'sed by 
their brethren in villages not half a mile Tlie same fact is vouched for by 
Mr, E, Stack. These scorpions are probably disarmed for exhibition in some 
manner which a snake-charmer could explain. 

Sarauli has a first-class police-station, a district post-olfico, a mud-built 
hostel (earai), a village (halkabandi) school, and a market held twice weekly. 
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The Chaiikfd&ri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force here 5 and during 1877-78 the 
house-tax thereby imposed, together with miscellaneous receipts and a balance 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 621. The expenditure, 
winch was chiefly on police, conservancy, and public w'orks, amounted to 
Rs. 419. In the same year tlio town contained 509 houses, of w'hich 384 were 
assessed with the tax : the incidence being Re. 1-8-1 per house assessed, and 
Re. 0-1-10 per head of population. 


The town is said to have been founded by Surji, a Brahman woman 
belonging to one of the Pande fiimilies so numerous in 
“ * the vicinity. She received the site from some Delhi em- 

peror in reward for food supplied during a campaign to his troops ; and 
is the reputed ancestress of several Brahmans still living in the village, 
Sarauli, South Sarauli, or Baisir, a parganah of the Aonla tahsil, is 
bounded on the north by parganah and tahsil Mirganj, the boundary at times 
and places coinciding with the capricious course of the Ramganga ; on the 
north-west by the Native State of Rampur ; on the south-west by the Aril, 
which divides it from Budaun district and parganah Aonla of its own tahsil ; 
and on the east again by parganah Aonla. Its total area, according to the 
official statement of 1878, was 59 square miles and 848 acres, and, according 
to the scientific but earlier revenue survey, about 100 acres less. Details of 
this aToa, and also of population, will be hereiifter gi^en. The parganah con- 
tains 95 estates (mahxU) distributed amongst 56 villages (mauza). 

Sarauli may bo roughly described as a sandy plateau, raised above 


PUTBICXL FBAIDRBS. 


the basins of the Ramganga on the north and Aril 
on south-west. The highest observed elevation ia 


600-7 feet above the sea at Uinarpur on the Riimpur frontier; and the 
lowest 548-9 feet at Rasdlpnr beside the Aril. The difference of level is there- 
fore too slight to admit of hills ; but the plateau rises hero and there into 
sandy ridges which in places present tho appearance of low ranges. This is 
especially the case in the upper portion of the Pairiya and Aril valleys, and on 
the watershed between tho two. The sandhills are more or loss moveable, 
drifting with tho wind ; but tho upland soil is everywhere volatile, and a May- 
sirocco often exposes the hard clay substratum on which it rests, fn parts of 
tho parganah, where this substratum favours the construction of wells, the land 
is fertile, producing magnificent wheat ; and the five villages of the Ramganga 
basin, which require no irrigation, show the finest soil of the Aonla tahsil. 
But, taken as a whole, the parganah is one of the most sterile in the district. 
Fifty-five per cent, of the cultivated area is sandy mould (i/no-), and but 17 
per cent, is irrigated, 
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Rivera and rcacrvoira. 


It is, incleod, the want of irrigation which leaves the parganah in its some- 
what forlorn condition. Visiting it in time of drought, 
Irrigation. Moons wrote : — In parts I found groat tracts of 

sand drifted into ridges. The soil was too loose to admit of 97ierh$ (low walls) 
to demarcate the fields, and only a few straggling feeble stumps of ddjra showed 
that the land was not barren. A branch from the Ramganga canaly^ passing 
through the parganahy would change it into a garden. Population is abundant, 
the cultivators are laborious ; the will is there, nothing is wanting but the water. 
Well-irrigation, where tlio depth of water, as here, is such as not to 
admit of the use of a dhenkali (lever), is a long process, .and the labour at the 
cultivator’s command is limited. A canal would enable the villagers to irrigate 
their whole rahi (spring crop) by flow in three or four days. The amount of 
rabi would be largely increased ; cane and cotton cultivation would rapidly 
extend; and the nature of the soil would be gradually improved from the 
manure which it would be worth tlio cultivator’s while to expend on the land, 
and from the deposits left by>the water.” 

The depth of 'water from the surface is in the uplands from 16 to 26 
feet, but iu the Ramganga basin from 6 to 8 feet only. 
The existing means of irrigation are wells, ponds, 
and rivers. The first-named are generally worked witli bullocks and leathern 
buckets. Of the second the chief is the natural lagoon, known as the Gauli^ni 
jhil at Lilaur. This, as already mentioned (page 529), retains water through- 
out the year. In the rains its surplus waters sometimes find their way to the 
Pairiya. Lilaur is said to be mentioned in the Maliabhiirata ; and amongst 
artificial tanks is one of equally ancient traditions, the Xdi Sagar, near R&m- 
nagar.^ The rivers are the Aril and its affluent, the Pairiya, which both 
form for some distance the boundary w’ith Aonla. Just before reaching the 
frontier the Aril is reinforced by the Gangan, which, as the most important of 
the two, should by rights give its name to the united stream.^ In the par- 
ganah itself the Aril’s tributaries are little more than elongated ravines, 
often overgrown with bushes or grass. The Khara water-course is the only 
one which bears a name. At Islampur-Dalippur, in this parganah, the Aril is 
dammed foV irrigation. 

Though it possesses several indigo factories wmrked by natives, the par- 
ganah can boast no important or peculiar manufactures. 
Its products are, as elsewhere in tahsil Aonla, almost 
limited to those of the soil. Of the total cultivated area 62*26 percent, is sown 

^ For an account of Ramganga Canal schemes see above, pp. 264-66. *See article on 

lamiiagar. ^ j'or some account of the G&ngan and Oangt 

to 263. 


Products and marts. 


Ramuagar. ^ For some account of the G&ngan and Gangan Canal vide supra, pages 260 

* See Mr. Stack's description of the Aril irrigation, article on tahsil Aonla, 
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with autninii and 37"75 with spring crops. Amongst the former the principal 
staples are hdjra f35‘02 per cent.), jodr (6 35), cotton (5*72), and rice (5'51); 
amongst the latter, wheat (29-73 per cent.) The markets, held twice weekly 
at Sarauli and Hardaspur, in the parganah itself, and at Gurgaon, just over 
the border in Aonla, provide a sale for local produce. Rdmnagar of this par- 
ganah is more remarkable for its antiquity than for any trade which it possesses. 
In outlets for trade Sarauli is the poorest parganah of the district. Roads it 
has none,^ and the Rdmganga is navigable only in the rains. 

The comparative statistics of past and present 
measurements may be shown in acres as follows 


Classification of area. 





At last settle- 

At present 

Increase per 

Decrease pec 




ment. 

settlement. 

cent. 

cent. ’ 




Acres. 

Acres. 



Total area 

- 


37,627 

38,091 

r? 


Revenue-free 

v«o 


1,6.37 

2,014 

23 0 


Barren, 


••• 

6,969 

4,157 

»•» 

433 

K H r waste 

• « • 


8,51 1 

3,218 

••• 

62-2 

S fallow 


••• 

1,186 

211 


82*2 

5 S t Cultivated 



]»,325 

28,491 

47*4 

•ft 


Total 


29,021 

31,990 

99 

... 


It will be seen tliat, in spite of defective irrigation, tillage has largely 
increased. Tlio growtli in revonue-froo area is duo to the grant of two villages, 
untaxed, to the Nawab of Ilainpur. 

The current settlement of land-revenue was effected by Mr, S. M. Moens, 
whose general method of assessment has been elsewhere® 
mentioned. Dividing the parganah into two circles, be 
assumed the following rental rates for tlio various soils of each : — 

Rent-7'ates per acre on 


Current settlement of 
land-reyenuo. 


Dt^MAT OR LOAM. 


MattitXr or 

CLAVBY SOIL. 


Bin^n OR SANDY SOIL. 


Circle. 


Wet.3 Dry. Wet. Dry. 


Df quality. 2nfZ quality. 


Wet. Dry. Wet. Dry, 


|Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rg. a. p. lis. a. p. Rs. a. p Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

\.^jSdngar or up- 4120 3190 4 00 3 00 3 80 2 80 3 00 1 12 0 

land, 

II.— iCAddir or Bfim-l 5 10 0 400 840 none. 

ganga basin. 


'This is literally true at the present time. Mr. Moens mentions ” one fair hacha road, 
that to Chandausi.” But no such highway is now recognized by the Public Works Depart- 
ment. ^ Supra, p. 612 . “Py “ wet” is meant artificially irrigated. The lands itt 

-iho 2nd circle are naturally moist, but not being thus irrigated arc entered as « dry.” 
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The applioiition of those rates to the assessable area gave fur the pargnnah 
au estimated gross rental of Bs. 84,059 ; and deduced from this sum at 50 per 
cent., the demand would have reached Bs. 42,029. The amount actually pro- 
posed was Bs. 45,400, or, including the 10 per cent, cess and foes {nazrdna) on 
revenue-free lands, Bs. 49,940. The results and incidence of the new demand 
may be thus compared with those of the old 


Settle- 

meat. 


Ingidknoe 

PBS AORB ON 


Total dbmand, bx. 

OLUniNQ OBSSBS* 

Cultivated area. 

1 Asaesiable area. 

Total 

area. 

, 1 

Initial 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. ^ 

Initial. | 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final, 


a. p. 

Rs. a« p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 


Bs. 

Bb. 

Former .. 

l 15 5 

1 6 2 

1 4 10 

1 3 9 

1 0 8 


3S,004 

37,8S8 

Present .. 

••• 

1 12 0 

... 

1 8 11) 




40,400 

Increase ^ 

• •• 

0 5 JO 


0 5 2) 

»«• 

I 0 4 4) 


7,542 


The new demand awaits final sanction by Government, but is provisionally 
in force. A slight modification had, in 1878-79, reduced its total to Bs. 45,370. 

Amongst the proprietors who pay this rovonne Rajputs are the leading 
„ . . _ ^ caste ; whilst among their tenants Kis&ns, Ahfrs, Cha- 

mars. Brahmans, and Rajputs predomiuate. Of the total 
cultivated area 3,004 acres are tilled by the proprietors themselves, 17,638 acres 
by tenants with rights of occupancy, and the remainder by tenants-at-will. Tho 
average cultivated holding measures 3‘9 acres. The actual rental of the par- 
ganah by village pjipers, without allowing for tho hypothetical rent of landst 
tilled by tho proprietors themselves, is returned in the settlement report as 
Rs. 75,205. But the census of 1872, while professing to add manorial cesses, 
understates tho figure at Rs. 50,180. During tho term of the last settlement 
rents appear to have remained alpipst stationary, notwithstanding a groat 
advance (44 per cent.) in prices. 

Throughout that term transfers of land were rare. The actual statistics 
Alienations. are as follows : — 


Nature of alienations. 

Acres. 

Reyenue de- 
mand. 

1 

Price. 

Average per 
acre. 

Sales ... ... 

Mortgages 

Aucilona by decrees of court 

9,310 

6,971 

6,401 

Bb. a. p. 

2,755 7 8 
6,629 14 2 
5,7U8 1 8 

Bs. a. p. 

28,209 0 0 
49,770 0 0 
39,161 6 0 

Rs. a, p. 

10 0 8 

8 6 1 

7 4 0 
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According to the census of 1872, pargana (South) Sarauli contained 
Population inhabited villages, of which 16 had less than 200 

* inhabitants ; 21 between 200 and 500 ; 19 between 500 

and 1,000 ; five between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one between 2,000 and 3,000. 

The total population of tho same year numbered 34,053 souls (16,116 
females), giving 568 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 26,829 Hindus, of whom 12,597 were females ; and 7,224 Musalmdns, 
amongst whom 3,519 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, tho census shows 2,472 Brahmans, of whom 1,152 were 
females ; 1,103 Rajputs, including 432 females ; and 828 Baniyas (416 females) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in the other castes,” with 
its total of 22,426 souls (10,597 females). Tho principal Brahman subdivisions 
found in this parganah are the Gaur (532), Kanaiijiya, and SAraswiit. The 
chief RAjput clans are the Katehriya (601), Jangbara, Chauhdn, Gaur, 
Gautam, Rathor, Shiiibansi, Bais, and Sakarwar. The Baniyas belong to the 
Agarwal, Mahar, Gindauriya, Barauwar, and Kasarwani subdivisions. The 
most numerous amongst tho other castes are the Gadariya (1,079), KahAr 
(1,102), ChamAr (3,950), Ahir (2,587), KisAn (4,788), PAsi (1,064), and 
KAchhi (2,079). Besides these, the following castes, comprising less than one 
thousand members, are found in this parganah : — Koli, Mali, LohAr, KAyatb, 
Dhobi, JAt, Barhai, Bharbhunja, Nai or H^jjam, Bhangi or Khakrob, Dakaut, 
GosAin, SonAr, Teli, KalwAr, Nat, Patwa, KurnhAr, Giijar, Tamboli, BairAgi, 
Kurmi, Bhat, Kbatik, Darzi, Lodlia, and Kanjar. The MiisalmAns are distri- 
buted amongst Shaikhs (4,370), Sayyids (249), Miighals (692), and Pathaiis 
(1,913), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 
the same census. From these it ai^pears that of the 
Occupationfc population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

133 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,177 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washei^nen, &c. ; 470 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods.; 6,899 in agricultural operations ; 1,199 in industrial oocupa- 
tions, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vege- 
table, mineral, and animal. There wore 1,185 persons returned as Jabourers, 
and 148 as of no specified occupation. Taking tho total population, irrespec- 
tive of age or sex, the same returns give 944 as landholders, ‘><M76 as cultiva- 
tors, and 12,933 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 538 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 17,937 souls. 

107 
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In the Ain^i^Ahhari^ Bayslr, which derived its name from a village still 
existing in the modern pargnnah^ was a mahil of the 
History. BadAyiin government jsnd Dohli province, • Its area was 

abont 379,188 acres, and its rental about Rs. 53,685. It then, and for some 240 
years afterwards, included territory both north and south of the Bdmganga. But 
in 1835, North Saranli was transferred from Moradabad, in which theparganah 
had been included at cession ( 1 801 ) to Bareilly ; and Sarauli was thus divided 
into two separate pargaiiahs lying in separate districts. In 1842, however, the 
latter barrier was removed, and South Sarauli followed North into Bareilly. The 
vicissitudes of North Sarauli, and its final absorption in Mirganj, have been 
elser/bere flc>cribed.^ That absorption has left its southern sister in undisputed 
possession of the title Sarauli. in 1861 a large portion (20 villages) of both 
Saraulis was ceded to the Nawab of Bampur, in recognition of his services 
during the great rebellion ; but two villages were at the same time added to South 
Sarauli from eleswhero. The parganah is still sometimes called Barsfr. 

Senthal, a small market town of pargana Nawdbganj, stands in the fork 
formed by the junction of the Chnraili and Girem right distributaries of the 
Baligul canal, about a mile distant from each. It lies 16 miles north-east of 
Bareilly, and contained in 1872 a population of 4,210 inhabitants. 

Sentbal has an elementary school, and can boast a fair number of brick-* 
built houses. Its market is held twice weekly ; and a 
lair assembles yearly at the tomb of tho religious men- 
dicant Chiragh AH Shah. This gatliering, which begins on tho 1st of Karttik, 
(October-November), and lasts n week, is much frequented by Muhammadans, 
and especially by Muhammadan courtezans {taicdif). 

The Chaukidari Act ( XX. of 1856) is in force at Senthal. During 1877- 
78, the house-tax thereby imposed, together with minor 
receipts, yielded a total income of Rs. 215. The expen- 
diture, which was chiefly on police, amounted to Bs. 264. In the same year 
the town contained 1)01 houses, of which 400 were assessed with the tax, the 
incidence being Re, 0-9-8 per house assessed, and Re. 0-0-11 per head of 
population. 

The town was granted by one of the Dehli emperors to a certain Sayyid 

Aman-ulluh, and contains a largo number of his reputed 
History. ’ ° 

descendants. 

SnAni, a small town of parganah Mirganj, stands on the left bank of the 
West Bahgul river, 17 miles north-north-west of Bareilly. The unmetalled line, 
which near Fatehganj West leaves the Bareilly-Moradabad road for Shishgarh 

article on Mirganj pargaiifth. 


Fair of Chiragh Ali, 


Honse-tax, 



SHteOB KAMS. 




The town fn 1872 


and Badarpur, it herfe joined by a similar line from Baheri. 
contained 3,771 inhabitants. 

!fhe site of Shahi is flat and, except when the Bimdlayas are visible, nn* 
The Himalayas as lovely ; but the following description from Heber’s Journal 
Been from Shihi. magnificent a background that gigantic range 

sometimes lends the town. “ The nearer hills,” he writes, are blue, and in 
outline and tints resemble pretty closely, at this distance, those which close in 
the vale of Clwyd. Above these rose what n.ight, in the present unfavourable 
atmosphere, have been taken for clouds, had not their seat been so stationary, 
and their outline so harsh and pyramidal,— the patriarchs of the continent, 
perhaps the surviving ruins of a former world, white and glistering as alabas- 
ter, and, even at this distance of probably one hundred and fifty miles towering 
above the nearer and secondary range as much as these last (though said to bo 
seven thousand six hundred feet high) are above the plain on which we were 
standing. I felt intense delight and awe in looking on them, but the pleasure 
lasted not many minutes. The clouds closed in again, as on the fairy castle of 
St. John, and left us ; but the former grey cold horixon, girding in the green 
plain of Rohilkhand, and broken only by scattered tufts of pipal and man wo 
trees.”i 

The town itself is not imposing. It has a few brick-huilt honsos and a 
Buildings and house- fair-sized Hindu temple, a first-class police-station, parganah 
school, and native hostel (sardi). Bnt the great majority of 
its buildings are mud huts with tiled roofs. A market is held twice weekly ; and 
the Ohaukid&ri Act is, as at the place last-named, in force. During 1877-78 the 
proceeds of the house- tax and other receipts gave a total income of Rs. 488. 
The expenditure, chiefly on police and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 429. 
In the same year the town contained 545 houses, of which 440 were assessed 
with the tax ; the incidence being Re, 1-0-8 per Louse assessed, and Re. 0-1-11 
per head of population. 

Till the opening of the current settlement, Shahi was the chief town of 
an ancient parganah which had existed in the time of 
Akbar.* It was at one stage of its existence (1813-24) tho 
head-quarters of a tahsil. 

Shbroarh— S ee KAbar. 

Sherpob KalAk, or Great Sherpur, so far justifies its title that it is the 
largest town in parganah Pdranpur. It stands at the end of a cross-country 
track from Pliranpur, somewhat over two miles distant from that village and 
about 58 miles cast-north-east of Bareilly. It contained in 1872 a population 
^ Karfative,!, 349, November ietb, 1834, Shabi. ^ Sec article on parganah 


Bistory. 
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of 3,742 inhabitants, and" has a market twice weekly, but is in no other respect 

remarkable* 

SHfsHGARH; the chief town of parganah Sirsiwan, stands oh the 
unmotalled Shahi and Rudarpiir road, 31 miles north-north-west of Bareilly* 
About a mile to its east flows the Kuli brook ; and about a mile to the west 
lies the Rampur frontier* The population amounted in 1872 to 3,863 souls. 

‘^Shishgarh/Mvritcs Heber in 1824, a poor village, on a trifling 

elevation, wdiich is conspicuous in this level country. 

Site and scenery. . r. ^ -x -l j n xi. 

It has a ruinous fort on its summit, and altogether, 

with the great surrounding flat, and the blue hills behind it, put me in mind of 
some views of Rhuddlan.’’ 

Shishgarh has a tliird-class police-station, a district post-office, and a 
Buildings and house- station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. Its market is 
held twice weekly. The Chaukidftri Act (XX. of 1866) 
is in force ; and during 1877-78 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with 
miscellaneous receipts, and a balance from the preceding year, yielded a total 
income of Rs. 420. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police and conser* 
vancy, amounted to Rs. 324. In the same year the town contained 700 houses, of 
which 447 were assessed with the tax ; the incidence being Re. 1-4-5 per house 
assessed, and Re. 0-1-8 per head of population, 

Shiupdrt, a town of parganah Aonla, lies near the right bank of the R4m- 
ganga, in the northern corner of that sub-division. Its distance west-north-west 
of Bareilly is about 28 miles, ^ and its population in 1872 was 4,087. 

Shiiipuri is situated in a fairly planted neigbboui’hood, and has itself a 
Buildings and house- fairly respectable appearance. About three-fourths of its 
houses are said to be of brick. The house-tax under the 
Act mentioned in the last article is collected here. Added to minor receipts, it 
in 1877-78 gave a total income of Rs. 570. Tho expenditure, chiefly on police, 
conservancy, 'and public works, amounted to Rs. 394, In tho same yOar 
the town contained 512 houses, of wdiich 350 were assessed with the tax ; the 
incidence being Ro. 1-8-11 per house assessed, and Re. 0-2-1 per head of popu- 
lation, The town has no public buildings except a village school. 

A little more than a mile south of Sliiupuri stands tho ancient market^ 
History village of Gurgaon, said to have been founded by Drona, 

the tutor (ffuru) of the Pdnclavas. Shiiipuri owes its own 
foundation to a Rdjput called Ummed Singh, who named it in honour of the god 
Shin or Shiva. His descendants formerly possessed the whole of parganah Aj&on ; 
but the bulk of their properly was under British rulo settled with the headmen 
distances at p. 532, Shiupuri was by an oversight entered as part*of parga* 
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of villages) 01 ? sold for arrears of revenue. They now hold but 27 villages ill 
the neighbourhood of Shiiipuri, where they live i and their chieffain, Part&b 
Singh, is still known, though not officially recognized, as Bdja of Shiiipuri.^ 
SirbXwan or Sirsaon, the smallest parganah of the Bareilly district, is 
a part of tahsil Baheri. It is bounded on the north by parganah Ohaumahla of 
its own tahsil ; on the north-west by the native state of Rampur ; on the south 
by parganah and tahsil Mirganj ; and on the south-east by parganah Kdbar of 
its own tahsil. According to the official statement of 1878, it contained 32 
square miles and 278 acres ; but according to the earlier revenue survey some 
85 acres less. The details of area furnished by the settlement survey, and of 
population by the census, will be hereafter shown. The parganah contains 
65 estates, distributed amongst 14 villages. 

The general physical features of Sirsfiwan are the same as those of the 
adjacent parganah Kabar, already described. It is a 
well- watered and fairly cultivated plain, sinking without 
marked inequalities of surface from north-east to south-west. The highest 
observed level is 611 feet above the sea in the former quarter, and the lowest 
580 feet in the latter. In tho same general direction 
meander tho principal streams, tho west Babgul, 
Kichaha, and Kuli. The Babgul is joined by tho Baraur on the northern border, 
and by the Kichaha on the south-eastern. The Kichalia has for some miles 
formed the south-eastern frontier ; and after the united stream has passed on 
into K&bar, the more westerly Kuli supplies its place on that boundary. The 
Bh&kra, entering the district at the junction of Rdmpur, Mirganj, and thispar- 
ganab, supplies for about a mile the border between 
Canals. latter. The right branch of the P4ha canal 

ends at Sultdnpur in a watercourse running-towards the Kichaha ; and the 
Daulatpur distributary of the same canal at Lakhanpur, in that river itself* 
The area watered by canals is, therefore, very small. Eartlien wells, though 
not perhaps so rare as when Heber visited the parga- 
IrrigaUon. nah ( 1824 ), are still comparatively few. Now, as then, 

the rain which falls is, in most seasons, said to be sufficient but where 
there are rivers or streams, irrigation is practised industriously and success- 
fully.’' West of tho Babgul the whole country is watered by channels (giil) 
from the Chaupura dam on the Bhakra in Rampur, and the Khamaria dam 
on the Babgiil itself in Chaumtthla. Disputes sometimes arise with the people 
of Rdinpur as to the supply of water from rivers in that state. It was a dispute 
of this sort, about a dam on the Kuli, that induced the Raja of Shishgarh or 
I ^0 such title appears in the list of R<jas and Nawabs for these provin 
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Sirs&wan to call on Boulderson and Heber. The dispute, it will be remembered, 
was ingeniously settled by the Bishop himself. ^ 

Not quite a quarter of SirsAwan is barren and waste ; and of the 
cultivated area a larger proportion (61'7 per cent.) is watered than in any 
other parganah of the district. The same area shows 56*6 per cent, of 
loamy (dih/iai), 40*9 of clayey (inatHt/dr), and 2*5 of sandy {hhdr) soils. Of 
natural beauties, unless crops and planted groves can be included in that term, 
SirsAwan has nothing to show. In summer, when the crops are off the ground, 
and haze obscures the distance, it might be hard to find a balder and more unlovely 
tract. But on a clear winter morning the snowy Himalaya lends a noble 
Economical peatdbbs. background to its green cornfields and sombre mango 
Products. orchards. Its crops arc the parganah’s only noticeable 

products. In autumn the principal growths are rices, the tall millets maize, 
juAr, and bajra, and cotton ; in spring whoat, and next, after a long interval, 
gram. There is but one road to provide an outlet for tlie surplus graiu. This, 
the unmetalled Shahi and Rudarpur line, carries local produce either north- 
wards to the chief town Shishgarh or southwards to Bareilly. The weekly mar- 
kets at several villages besides Shishgarh supply the simple needs of the inhabi- 
tants. Amongst such places may be mentioned MAupur, Sahora, and JAfarpur 
Bali. 

. , . The areas of the parganah, according to the surveys 

Areas of settlement survey. . , , , i i ' 

of the past and present settlements, may be thus com- 
pared 




A ssessabfe. 


Settlement. 

Kevenue- 

free. 

Uarreu. 



Total. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Past .. ... 

Present 

1,654 

269 

2.471 

2,866 

3,603 * 
2,120 

88,511 

I6,5«4 

26,014 

17,664 

30,189 

20,798 

Difference 

—1,385 

4394 

—1,383 

—6,997 

—8,350 

—9,841 


The large decrease in total and assessable area is due to the grant, after 
the great rebellion, of 21 villages to the NawAb of HAmpur. If we exclude 


^ “ He fthe Nowab of Rdmpur) maintained that the proposed work would drown some of his 
villages. We went in the afternoon to see the place, and I endeavoured by the help of a very rude 
extempore levelling inslruinent, made of the elephant ladder, four bamboos, and a weighted 
string, to ascertain the real course the water would take, and how high the dam might be raised 
without danger or mischief. My apparatus, rude as it was, was viewed with much wonder and 
reverence by these simple people ; aod as I kept on the safe side, I hope 1 did some good, or at 
least no barm, by my advice to them. The raiyata of the Naw6b indeed, as well as the haja aUd 
his sAbb, professed themselves perfectly satisfied with the line proposed,’^— Joarna/, VoL L, 

chap, 17. 
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these villages from consideration, we shall still find a slight falling oflf in 
assessable, but at the same time a slight increase in cultivated area. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. F. W. Porter, under the 

The current eettloment. Mr. S. M. Moens. As in Kabar, division 

into circles of assessment was found unnecessary ; and 
the crop rent-rates assumed for the purpose of ascertaining the gross rental 
were the same as in that parganah(g. v.) Applied to the area of each soil under 
each crop, these rates gave loam an average rent of Rs. 5-2-6, clay of Rs, 3-13-4, 
and sand of Rs. 2-10-7 per acre. 

Whether recko ned by crop or soil-rates, tlio gross rental of the asses- 
sable area did not exceed Rs. 70,840; and deduced 
from this sum at 50 per cent., the demand would have 
reached Rs. 35,420. It was actually fixed at Rs. 36,910, or, including cesses, 
Rs. 40,638. The result and incidence of the new assessment may bo thus com- 
pared with those of the old 


Demand. 



Inoidencb per ache on 

Total obmand, 

jCExOLUDlNQ CBSSES)^ 

Settlement. 

Cultivated area. 

Assessahh area. 

Total area. 


Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. ] 

Initial. 

Final. 

1 

Initial. 

Final# 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Former t*. 

Present •*. 

2 7 2 

2 7 4 
2 9 9 

2 1 9 

... 

1 14 6 

2 0 3 

1 13 0 

1 13 6 
I 16 .3 

37,429 

88,274 

86,910 

Difference ... 

•*. 

0 2 6 

•a. 

0 1 10 

... 

0 1 9 

... 

— 1,864 


forming part of the parganah. Had the villages since ceded to Rfimpur been 
included, the decrease in total demand would of course have been far greater. 
It is noticeable that SirsAwan is the only Bareilly parganah in which the demand 
was not enhanced by resettlement. Until finally sanctioned by Government 
the now demand is in provisional force. It in 1878-79 still amounted to 
Bs. 36,907. 

The landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly Jits, Shaikhs, and 
' Kurmis. As in KAbar, the zaminddri tenure is most 

landlord and tenant. common ; but in 6 or 8 villages the taluhaddri'- also 

exists. The talnkadirs are heirs or assignees of the SirsAwan RAjas, who at one’ 
time owned the whole parganah.* There are no returns showing w'hat amount 
J Supra^ p. 617. “ Tenures.** ® Page 618# 
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of land changed owners daring the onrrenoy of the last settlement. Amongst 
the tenantry Kurmis,- Kis£ns, MurAos, and GbamArs are most numerous, 
gross rental of the parganah according to village papers was, probably on 
account of inaccuracy, omitted from the settlement report. But adding mano- 
rial cesses, the census estimated the sum at Bs, 80,589. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah SirsAwan contained 47 vil- 
lages, of which 14 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 23 between 
opn a ion. ^ between 500 and 1,009 j three between 

1,000 and 2,000; and one between 3,000 and 5,000. The total population 
numbered in the same year 21,986 souls (10,354 females), giving 647 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 15,162 Hindds, 
of whom 7,073 were females ; and 6,824 MusalmAns, amongst whom 3,281 
were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 556 BrAhmans, of whom 253 were females ; 224 Raj- 
puts, including 86 females ; and 186 Baniyas (80 females) ; whilst the great 
mass of the population is comprised in “ the other castes” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 14,196 souls (6,654 females). The principal Brahman 
sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Gaur, Kanaujiya, and SAraswat. 
.The chief RAjput clans are the Chauhan, Gaur, and Katehriya. The Baniyas 
belong to the AgarwAl, MahAr, and TinwAla subdivisions. The most numer- 
ous amongst the other castes are the MAli (1,665), ChamAr (1,763), KisAn 
(2,165), and Kurmi (4,101), Besides these, the following castes, comprising 
less than one thousand members, are found in this parganah : — Koli, LohAr, 
Gadariya, Kayatfa, KahAr, Dhobi, JAt, Barhai, BharbbAnJa, Ahir, Nai or Baj- 
jAm, Bhangi or KhAkrob, Dakant, GosAin, SonAr, Teli, KalwAr, Kat, Ohhipi, 
KumhAr, Gujar, Tamboli, BairAgi, BhAt, DhAnuk, and Darzi. The MusalmAns 
are distributed amongst Shaikhs (6,489), Sayyids (7), and PathAns (327), or 
entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

^ same census. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. , . . . y , ^ 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 78 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 623 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
^water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, Ac. ; 200 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of mep, 
animals, or goods ; 4,261 in agricultural operations; 1,869 ih industrial pur- 
auits, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
-vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 375 persons returned as labourers, 
and 114 as of no specified .occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 


Occupations. 
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of age or sex, the same returns give 430 as landholders, i 2,808 as cul- 
tivators, and 8,748 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 118 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 1 1,632 souls. 

The name of Sirs&wan is derived from that of the village so called, once 

^ a part of the parganah. This village was included in 

HiBiory. ii ■ i 1 t * 

me tract granted to Bampur, and now bears the name 

of Mansdrpur ; but it was in ancient times the capital of the Sirsflwan B&jas, 

ohiefs of the Katehriya Rdjputs, In Akbar’s reign the then R4ja removed his 

head-quarters to Shishgarh, the present parganah capital, where his descendants 

still reside. The in 1596 mentions Sirs&wan as a 7na7^dl of the Sam- 

bhal government and Dehli province, with an area of 23,493 acres and rental of 

Bs. 7,702. During the remainder of the Dehli domination, and throughout that of 

the Bohillas which followed, the Katehriyas still held their ground. On the fall 

of the Bohillas, and introduction of the Oudh rule in 1774, the parganah seems 

to have been partially or wholly included in the fief of Rdmpur, granted as 

consolation or conciliation to the Rohilla Nawdb Faiz-ulI4h Khdn. He severed 

a large portion of its area to contribute towards the formation of Chaumabla ; 

ljut on his death this portion of his fief was resumed by the Naw&b Yazic 

(]!794). ■ Seven years later, on the cession of Rohilkhimd to the Company, Sir- 

s&wan was included in the Bareilly district, of which it has ever since formed 

part. At the earlier British settlemeats the R&jas of Shishgarh were still taluka- 

d&rs of all Sirs^wan. . But , their large domains were sold or farmed for arrears 

of revenue ; and in 1850 the farmers, w'ho were, as a rule, the headmen (mukad- 

dam) of the villages, were confirmed as proprietors. In 1860 about a third of 

the parganah, comprising 21 villages on its western border, were ceded to the 

Haw&b of R4mpur, in recognition of loyal services rendered during the mutiny. 

The small remnant now left of Sirskwan might advantageously bo united with 

E&bar. 

Tf SUA, a village of pargana Faridpur, stands on the metalled Shdhja- 
hfmpur road, 20 miles south-east of Bareilly. Its lands are bounded on the 
north-east by the west Bahgul river, and their south-western corner is traversed 
by the Oudh and Bohilkhand Bailway. The population amounted in 1872 
to 1,121 souls. 

Tisua hasa fourth-class police-station, a hostel (tardi) for travellers, and 
a market held twice weekly. It was former by the headquarters of a parganah 
and tahsll which bore its name, but was absorbed about 1825 in Farldpttt. 

End of Volumb V. 
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A. 

Abddl Hakk DziiLwr,. historical writer, 65. 

Abdullsh Khali, Governor of Bareilly, 105, 
G66. 

Abd-ur Rahfin Khan, rebel Governor of Bu‘ 
daun, 121 ,* superseded in Governorsliip, 126, 
16V , 

Abn&sr caste, 46. 

Administrative subdivisions nnd chancres 
lhi*rcin, Budaun, 2-4; Bijiior, 238-240 ; 
Bareilly, 6O0-6O4. 

Advances to cultivators, 035. 

AfRh^iis in Budaun, 102, 105 ; in Bareilly, 657. 

^ See also Patkdnt and Rohilhts 

Xftib Khin, Khwaja, prefect {dmii) of Bad.aun 
115. 

Aftalgarh town, Bijnor, 371-72 ; Amir Khan 
defeated at, 359. 

Afzalgarh pargana, 373-79. 

Agarwil, or Agarwala Baniyas, 45, 288, 581 
See also sections on populatlou in pargauah 
articles 

Agastihi a Brahman saint, 676. 

Age of poptilation, Budaun, 41 ; Bljnor, S85 ; 
Bareilly, 675. 

A goal, police outpost, Budaun, 3. 

Agricultural iinplemcrus, Budaun. 27 ; Bijnor, 
270; Bareilly, 644 ; castes, 324, 327, C23. 

Agriculture, Budaun, 25 32 ; Bijnor, '267-275 ; 
Bareilly, 541-07. 

Aliar caste,. Budaun, 46, 123, 126 ; Bijnor, 289 ; 
Bareillj, 581, 

Ahardt, or Ahar land, 46, 111. 

Aliarw&r Chanilirs. 683, 

Ahichhatra, Xdikot, or BAmnagar, fortress of, 
643, C96. 

Ahfr caste, Budaun, 46 ; Bijnor, 289 ; Bareilly, 
681, 708 ; and sec also population sections in 
parganah notices. 

Ahmad of Kot, 111-12. 

Ahmad, tomb of Sayyid, IGO. 

Abmad Kh4n Baiigasli defeat-s Safdar Jang, 
108. . 

Ahmad Khan Abdali, first invasion of, 107 ; 
second Invasion, 109; third and fourth inva- 
sions, 110. 

Ain i-^Akbari, or ‘‘Institutes of Akbar:'' its 
statistics for Budaun, 104; for Bijnor, 
239-40, 346 ; for Bareilly, 501, 602. See also 
historical sections of parganuU articles. 

Afn-ud-du), Khwdja, prefect of Budaun, 115. 

AJgon, an extinct parganah of Bareilly, 601- 
502. 789. 

Ajayapal, king of Budaun, reputed founder of 
the fortress and a temple, 90, I68. 

Ajwdm~~%QQ Aniseed. 

Akbsr (emperor), Budaun in the time of, 
108-04 ; Bijnor^ 34»-348 ; Bareilly, 054. 

Akbarabad, a village of Bijnor, 379 

Akbarabad parganah, Bijnor, 379, 385. 


\ Akhirinpur or Beoli, fortress of, 97. 
Ala-be-nawa, poet, 136. 

AlApur, village and police-station in Budauni 
3, 6, 136. 

Alii-nd-diri Khilji, emperor, Governor of Bu- 
daun, 95-9G. 

All-ud-iliii Masaud, emperor, 93-94. 
Ala-u.l-din, Sayyid, emperor, retires to 
Budaun, lOO ; founds Alapur, 135.’ 
Alienations of land, Budaun, 74 ; Bijnor, 324« 
26 ; B.irtdlly, G19 ; and see laud-transfer 
sections in parganah articles, 

Ali Bc" Gurgan, the Mughal, invades liohil- 
kliand, 90, 34 h 050, 

Aligarh district, 4, 5, 10. 

Ali Kali Khan, Governor of Bareilly. 654. 

All Mardan, Persian Governor of Kandahar, 
159. 

Ali Mulminm id, founder of the RohilE power, 
105-107, 348-.‘149, 65?-66l. 

Allahyar Khan, 350. 

Almas Ali, prefect of Budaun, 116. 

Alwarh/a tolmcco, 270. 

Amalias or “ Indian laburnum,’* 24, 2C5. 

A maria village, Bareilly, 690. 

Ambhcra village, Bijnor, 385. 

American Methodist Mission, branch of, at 
Budaun, 53, 1 01 ; Bijnor, 302 ; Bareilly, 590, 
Amir Khaii the Pindari ; his invasion, 356-61, 
676. 

Amir Kimsru, poems of, 65, 89 note, IGO, 649, 
650. 

Amir Umr, Governor of BiuUiin, 95, 164. 

Amri stream, 624 

Amroha parganah, Morad.abad !l, 238, 

Xmsoi, a hamlet of Bijnor, 385. 

Anarcdiy, reign of during mutiny, in BudaUU, 
120; Bijnor, im ; Bareilly, 685. 

Angirah, a Bralmian saint, 575. 

Animal kingdom, Budaun, 20 ; Bijnor, 262 ; 
BHrcilly, 636. 

Aniseed or ajtvdin, 642, 659. 

Antiquities, 146, 157, 199. 221, 414, 437, 439, 
416,455,4)7,480,487, 488, 696, 724, 748, 
761, 762, 770, 796. 797, 817. 

Anupshahrin Balandshahr, 10. 
see Arhwai. 

Aonla. town and municipaliiy in Bareilly, nnd 
former capiial of the Bohillas, 696-99 1 J08, 
349. 048, and passim in Bareilly uuticc. 

Aonla iabsil,0j9-;03. 

Aonla tree, 265. 

Aonla parganah, 703-10. 

Apsara or Absaia stream, Bareilly, 523# 

Arakh caste, 46, 581. 

Aram, emperor, 91 

Architecture, domestic, 61 -.52, 297, 688. And 
ft.r some account of principal srchitectural 
nmmimcnts see article.-? on the principal 
ti)wns, such as Budfluh, BisHUli, Najibabad. 
Aonla, Bareilly, and Pilibhiti 
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Area and boundaries^ Badann, 2; Bijnor, 286 ; 
Bareilly, 499. 

Area, changes in, Bndaun, 4 ; Bijnor, 240 
Bareilly, 601. 

Arhar pulse, 26, 267, 542, 557. And see pro- 
ducts sections of parganab articles. 

Arhw^i or anivdri mullet, 21, 538- 
Aril or Ari virer, 10, 622; irrigation from, 
692-703; Aril-bridge police outpost, BudaunA 
Aeadpur, village Budanu, 136. 

Asadpur pargariali. Budaun, I3G-42. 

Xsafpur village and railway-station, Budann, 
14, 58, 143. 

Asaf-ncUdaula, Nawab of Oudli, reign of, 115, 
e: 0-674. 

Asoka, coins of, C43, 707, founder of Buddhist 
temple at Ahiclibaira, 644. | 

Assessment, principles of, current in Budaun, ' 
69; Bijnor, 319; Bareilly, 61 2, 

Aswar iiala, 6, 13. 

Atsrehendi village, 701. 

Atri, a Brahniaii saint, 5^5. 

Audhiya aniyas, 581. 

Aul&j, of £la, 4. 

A urangzcb, territorial changes in the reign 
of, 105; Bareilly under, 655. 

Autumn crops, 26, S6?, ,541. 

Azim, sonof the Chamberlain ITdtch Khun, 
113, 164, 667. 

Aztz Ahmad of Sahas wdu, 123. 

Aziz Khan of Bisauli, 121. 

B. 

Babar’g conquest of Hindustan, 109. 

BabraUi (railway -station) in Bvulaun, 13, 14, 
138, 521. 

Babuf^ acacia, 22, 24, 97, 266. 

Bachbal Rajputs, 677. 

Baduyun — see Budaun. 

Badhuk caste, 41. 

Badr Isidm Khan appointed Governor of 
Katehir, 107. 

Badr-ud-din Sankar Rumi, Governor of 
Budann, murder of, 93. 

Baghel Rajputs, 43. 

Baiioliya caste, 46, 288, 

Bahcra tree, 265. 

Baheri village, 710. 

Balieri tahsii, 711. 

Bahgul river, Kust, Bareilly, 517 ; West, 621 ; 

Bahgul canals, 596. 

Bahlol, emperor of Delhi, 100, 102. 

Bahta police-station, 3. 

Baingan or egg-fruit, 26. 

Baitigani tobacco, 270. 

Baiia^is, religious mendicants, Bareilly, 691. 
Bais Rajputs, Budaun, 44 ; Ikircilly, 579. 
Bajhaor Andhari) a water-course, Budaun and 
♦^artilly, 10, 13, 515. 

B^jra, millet. 27, 267, 654. 

JSakdin or hakuyan tree, 22, 2.3, 265. 

Baku d<» , 2C6. 

B4laUm, 124. 

Ba'Afor Bftl&hi, a parganah of Akhar’s reign, 
.3, .lOl, 709, 808. 

BalaiUhcra or Baluiya-Pasiapur, 711. 


Balban, Ghiyaa-nd-dio,^inperor, 94-5, 649* 

Balia village, Bareilly, 7 11. 

Balia parganah, 711-16. 

Balua lagoon, 529, 

Bdm, or eels, 21 ; or stratum of stiff soil| 975; 
Bamboos, 22 . 24, 265, 540. 

Bauiroli or Bamrauli village, Bareilly, 719- 
B4n river, 261. 

Banaili or Jharna river, 960. 

Banbfr Deo, ancestor of Budaun Tomars, 44. 
Biiiigar, or uplands, Bijnor, 244 ; Bareilly, 605. 
Bangarli or Yusafnagar, fort in parganah Bu- 
daun, 106. 

Bnn{;ash Bathiins of Budaun and Fariikhabad, 
105 ; their defeat by Rohilhs, 108 
Baniyd castes in Budaun, 46; Bijiior, 288; Ba- 
reilly, 581. 

Ranjaras, Bijnor, 289; Bareilly, 681. 

Bar, Bctrgad, or banyan tree, 22-3, 266. * 

B ra Chihra, village of Budaun, 143. 

Baranwar Baniyas, 581. 

Barasaini Bani3*as, 45, 581. 

Baratcli casto^ 45. 

Barba Sayyids, 106, 348. 

Baraur stream, Bareilly, 522, 

Baraiir village, Bareilly, 716, 

Barbak Lodi of Jaunpur, 164. 

B.ar<iraar watercourse, Budaun, 10, 13, 13^ 
Barei, Barai, or Baroi brook, 742. 

Bareli, see Bareilly. 

Bareilly (Bareli) iMstrict, notice of, 499*847. 
For a brief staton>ent of tbo ct>ntent» 866 
page first men tinned. 

Bareilly or Bareli city, 716-29. 

Bargujar Rajputs, 14, 677. 

Barhai caste. 43. 288, 681. 

Burhapura town, Bijnor, 385. 
liarhapura parganah, 3H6-91. 

Bari caste, 24 45, 288, 581. 

Barker, General Sir R(>l?ert, Commander*iD- 
Chief ; his campaign in liohilkhand, 119, 1]^ 
Barkhera village, Bareilly, 729, 

Barley cultivation »7, 268, 561. 

Bar nit tree, 22. 

Bar.sar or Barsir, an Akbari parganah, 3. . 
Marwar.j, a thief caste of OudU, 686, 
Basharotganj, Bisharatganj, or Ahmadnagar 
village, Bareilly, 730. 

Biishta town, Bijnor, 392. 

Bashta parganah, 3 j 3-97. 
hiisiir caste, 45. 

Bclcham. c.scape of Sergeant-Major, 126. 

Bcdii caste, 46. 

Bd tree, 22, 24,265. 

Beldar caste. 288, 681. 
if «r tree- see Jujube. 

Beoli village of parganah Satasi, 98. 

Besiiji Pundit, leader of Mnrhatia forces, IIS; 
Bhabar forest in Bijnor, 241. 

Bhadauriya Rajputs, 46, 677. 

Bhaddi'i or Bhadali caste, 288, 683. 

/y/mf/«a,a kind of fish, 21. 

Bhagwa caste, 45. 

Bhagwan Dis, Raja, prefect of Budaun, 115» 
Bliuinsaur or BuSalo Wallow water-course, 1(^ 
13. 
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Bhakra river, Bareilly, 521. 

Bhamora or Bhamaura village, .Bareilly, 730. 
Bhang or wild hempi drug and rope made from, 
266. 

Biiantu caste, 47. 

Bhara, 577. 

Bhai’bhunjas or Bhurjit, 45, 288, 681, 

BharoUa or BharaoUa villase, Bareilly, 730. 
Bb&ba in Bijnor, 29(1; l^areilly, 581. 

Bhatti Rijputs, 43. 

Bhidara or BhiUars, 106, 677, 647. 

Bbils,342, 677-8, 647. 

Bliilftwa or Malacca bean, 265 • 

Bhiha tobacco, 271-72 

Bbiraon jhii in parganah Bajpura, 13. 

Bhirduti village, 7, 121. 

Bbibaura or Fatebganj West, 760, 761; battle of, 
672 

Bhojupura village, 730. 

Blirigu, a Brihnmn saint, 675. 

Bbuinliar caste, 2K8, 677. 

Bhukarlieri of Muzalfarciagar, 238. 

BUakea caste, 288. 

Bhuina Sambaibera parganali, Muzalfaruagar, 
238. 

Bhlire Kbin, 127. 

Bliuta or Ummedpur Bhutaha village, Bareilly, 
730. 

Bihta Gosiin, a town of Budnun, 117, 143. 
Bijnor (Bijiiaur) district^ notice of, 237-498. 
For a brief statement of the contents see 
former page. 

Bijnor, or Bijnaur town, 396 >401. 

Bijnor tah&fl, 401. 

Bijnor parganah, 402-08. 

Bijoria or Bichauria, 603, 730. 

Bildri of Muradabad, 2. 

Bilrdm parganah, 5. 

Bilsanda village, 730. 

BiUi town and municipality of Budaun, 3, 

144. 

Biudwar village, Badaun, 3, 145. 

Birds of Bijnor, 263; Bareilly, 637. 

Bisalpur town and mumcipality, Bareilly, 731- 
733, 

Bs alpur, a parganah and tabsil of Bareilly, 
734-40. 

Bis&tis or pedlars, 45. 

Bisauli town, Budaun, 146-47. 

Bisauli parganah, 147.641. 

Bisbnoi sect, Bijnor, 302« 

Bohra caste, 45, 582. 

Boisragon, Captain, his 'successful expedition 
against the rebels in Bijnor, *369. 

Bosini or davsint, a fish, 21, 529, 638. 
Boulderson, Mr., ColleotoV, 671, 609, 748. 
Boundaries and area, Budaun, 2; Bijnor, 238; 

Bareilly, 600, See also parganah articles. 
Br&hraans, Budaun, 4, 42; Bijnor, 286-286, 
Bareilly, 576-676. 

Bricks, 36, 281, 748, 821. 

Bridges, Badaun, 16-17 ; Bijnor, 269-260 ; 
Bareilly, 632. 

British rule, cession to, 116,366, 676 ; gradual 
restoration of^ after the great rebellion, 
130, 369, 692. 


Ill 

Brown, Mr. S., settlement of Sahasw&o district 
by, 67-68, 232. 

Budaun (Badiyun) district, notice of, 1-236. 
For a brief statement of contents see page 
first mentioned. 

Budaun city, 89, 104, 164-65. 

Budaun tahsil, 165. 

Budaun parganah, 4, 166-71. 

Buffaloes, wild, 637 ; domestic, 63H, 643. 
Building materials, Budaun, 36 ; Bijnor, 281. 
Buildings, principal — see Gazetteer articles oa 
the principal towns. 

Buland Khan, 673, 761. 

Bullocks, 21 , 538, .54.3. 

Bundel or Bundela Rajputs, 677, 580. 

Burhpur parganah, 4u8 14. 

c. 

Canals, absence of in Budaun, IS; Khoh and 
Gatigan in Bi jnor, 262-53; Bahgul, Ki<;haha- 
Dhora, Kailas and Paha in Bareilly, 626-7 ; 
projet^ts for new, from Ganges ; Ramganga 
and i?4rda, 2.54 6, 529-9. 

Cantonuiciits, Bareilly, 723, 

Cardamums, .?S4. 

Carmichael, Mr. C. P., Collector and Settle- 
ment Officer, Budaun, 68 ; his settlement 
report, Budaiiu notice, passim ; his mutiny 
narrative, 117-132. 

Carmichaelganj, 156. 

Castes and tribes, Budaun, 42-46; Bijnor^ 285- 
296; Bareilly, 575-586. 

Castles and houses, 61, 297, 688. 

Cattle, 21, 262, 538, 643; diseafles of, 133, 341. 
Census statistics, Budaun, 37-61 j Bijnor, 281- 
297 { Bareilly, 671-687. 

Central Prison, Bareilly, 609. 

Ces-ses, 320, 613, 

Cession to the Kast India Co., 116, 356, 675. 
Chali Malzadi, police station, 162* 

Clialiarbagh at Bisauli, 146. 

Chak or C:hik, 45, 682. 

Chaliya fish, 21. 

Chani4r caste, 291, 683. 

Champion, Colonel, inv-ades llohilkhand with 
Shuja ud-daiila, 114, 668. 

Chana pulse— see Gram. 

Chandausi of Muradabad, 11, 14. 

Ohandel Rajputs, 43, 677. 

Chandpur town and municipality, Bijoor, 
414-16. 

Chandpur tahsil, 416. 

Chfindpur parganah, 416-421. 

Chandi hills, 244; 472 
Chaopur village, Budaun, 2, 171* 

Chnrsora lagoon, Budaun, 13. 

Chaiibiri village, 645, 741. 

Chaudharis or caato headmen, Budaun, 61. 
Chauhau Rajputs, Budaun, 43; liijnQr, 286-268$ 
Bareilly, 577. 

ChauniHliIn parganali, Bareilly, 741-746. 
Chaupatta weed, 639. 

Chausaini Batiiyas, 45, 681. 

Cherus, 645. 

Chhipi caste, 45, 28^, 681. 

Chimui^ mausoleum of, 160. 
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China millet (canary*seed), cultivation of, In j 
Bareilly, 666. 

Cbftal, spotted deer, 1262, 637, 

Choiya, brooks so called, 12, 137, 251. 

Cholera, 133, 340, 643. 

Christian population, Budaun, 40 j Bijnor, 302; 

Bareilly, 590, note. 

Chuglidni Shaikhs, 47. 

Chiika or Clmuka river, Bareilly, 626. 

Chiinapaz or linie-hurners, 46, 682. 

Cliuya — see Choiya. 

Civil iurisdictions and district staff, Bareilly, 
505. 

Clarke, Mr. R. II., settlement of Sahaswaii 
district by, 67-68. 

Climate, Budaun, 18 ; Bijnor, 261 ; Bareilly, 
634. 

Clothing, 62, 689. 

Coinage, 637. 

Coke, Brigadier-General, leads a column 
through Budauii, 131. 

Collections of land -revenue, Budaun, 72 ; 

Bijnor, 320; Bareilly, 014. 

College at Bareilly, 295. 

Communication, means of, Budaun, 14 ; Bijnor, 
267 ; Bareilly. 529-533. 

Connecticut tobacco, 271-72. 

Coriander crop, 542, 

Cotton, cultivation of, in Budaun, 23;* Bareilly, 
656. 

Court, Mr. II-, his Sialisficx of Dudavn^ 2, f(Wt- 
note, and elsewhere in the Budaun notice, 
pa88im. 

Courts, number and work of, G, 340, 5o5, G4i. 
Crime statistics, Budaun, 68; Bijnor, 307 ; 

Bareilly, 699. 

Criminal classe.s, 47, 584. 

Crops, principal, in Budaun, 25 ; in Bijnor, 
267 ; in Bareilly, 641. 

Cultivated area, 9, distribution of, in Budaun, 
76-76 ; Bijnor, 316, table; Bareilly 507. 
Cultivated crops, Budaun, 25 ; Bijnor, 267 ; 
Bareilly, 541. 

Cultivation— -see Agriculture. Increase of, 
26, 316, 666. 

Cultivating classes, condition of, 180, 331, 627. 
Cultivators, their rights and classes, Budaun, 
76; Bijnor, 326 ; Bareilly, 627. 

Currency, 637. 

Customs and habits of the people, Budaun, 
60 ; Bijuor, 297 ; Bareilly, 588-589. 
Cutcherry road, Budaun, 15, 

D. 

Babtura villsge and ifailway station in Bu- 
daun, 14, 172. 

Dskant-^-sce Jotishi. 

Dalera caste, Bareilly, 564. 

BaUlganj Ugosn, 13. 

Danicll, Mr., appearance of in Eta during 
mutiny, 127, note. 

Bara Singh of Ujh4nf, 131. 

Baranagar, a town in Bijnor, 421, 

Baransgar parganah, 422-428. 

Barzis of tailors, 45, 288, 681. 

I Basa Daniyas, 45, 288. 


ratiiganj or Arela in Budaun, 2, 3, 6, 6, 172. 
Dat^anj or Salimpur tahsf), 3, 6, 72. 

Date-palm, 22, 24, 265. 

D4ud Khiin, adoptive father of All Muham- 
mad, 106,667-68. 

Daulat Singh, H4ja, prefect (dmi/) of Budaun, 
115. 

Daunri, battle of, 108, 

Deaths from snake-bites and wild animals, 21, 
263, 667; from other causes, 133, 340, 643. 
Dehgawan village, Budaun, 20. 

Dchli province (Sd&a), 3. 

Demands and collections of land revenue, 
Bud.aun, 71-72; Bijnor, 320; Bareilly, 614. 
Deoha river, Bareilly, 516. 

Dcoraniya river, Bareilly, 519. 

Deoraniya village, Bareilly. 747. 

Deoria, Dewal, Garli-Gujana and Garlia-khera, 
villages in Bareilly, 747-51. 

Dcothan festival, 660 , 

Desi or country tobacco, 270. 

Dcwal, inscription at, 646. 

D/idA tree, 29, 24, 265, 606, 704. 

Dhakara Rajputs, 43. 

Dhakra river, Bareilly, 521. 

Dhampur town, Bijnor, 428-431. 

Dhampur tahsil, Bijnor, 431. 

Dhampur or Sherkot parganah, 431-436, 
Dhanari village and railway station, Budaun, 

6, 14, 126, 173. 

Dhand lagoon, Budaun, l.S. 

Dhanuks, 4S, 2b8, 681, 683. 

Dhapii Dham, chief of Jangh&ra clan, 192. 
Dhara river, Bijnor, 259 . 

Dharmpdl, Baja of Budaun, 90. 

Dhobis, 46, 288,581. 

Dhora river, Bareilly, 521. 

Dhunias, 45, 288, 681. 

Dirhummar Banlyas, 581. 

Diseases of men and cattle, 133, 340-1, 642-3. 
Dispensaries in Budaun, 134; Bijnor, 340; Ba- 
reilly, G41-42. 

Distaucos, table of, Budaun, 16; Bijnor, 268; 
Bareilly, 6,^2. 

Division into des and mdr tracts, Bareilly, 508. 
Dofasli or twice-cropped land, 268, note, and 
parganah articles, Bijnoi— see also Dos^. 
Dojora river, Bareilly, 620. 

Domestic cattle, Budaun, 20; Bijnor, 262; Ba- 
reilly 538; food of, i Aid ; diseases Of, 133, 34], 
Dorns or Domras, 288, 687, 564. 

Donald^ Messrs,, indigo.f actors of Bilsl, 118. 
Dosadhs or Dustidhs, 45, 681. 

Doadhi land, meaning of term, 643, 705. 

Dravir Brahmans, 42.^ 

Dress, Budaun, 62. 

Drona, tutor of the Pondavos, 643. 

Drugs, indigenous, 134, 341. 

Drnpada, king of Panchala, 643. 

Dundi Khau, the Hohilla, 11, 107-8 ; 110-U ; 

146 ; 350-2 ; 661, 663, 666, and elsewhere. 
Dundia khera of Unao, 679. 

Dumai or loamy soils, 9, 246, 610; and Budaun 
and Bareilly parganah articles, pasBim, 
Dunka village, 762. 

Dwellings, BudauDi 51 i Bareilly, 688. 
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E, ^ 

Earthea, unbricked, or kacha Wells. 

Ebony, S2, 265. 

Educational atatiatics in 1847 and now, Budaun 
65*57; Bijnor, 303-806 ; Bareilly, 694-697. 

Edwards, Mr., Collector, his adventures on the 
outbreak of rebellion, 117-119; his opinion on 
the causes of that rebellion, 132. 

Ekkas, small carts, 60, 331. 

Elwa, aloes, 84]. 

Elliot, Sir H., his Supplemental Glossary and 
Indian histories^ II; note, 238; note, 500 ; 
note, and passim. 

Embankments for irrigation, 649, 699. 

Emigration, Budaun, 50 ; Bijnor, 297 ; Bareilly, 

688 . 

English, their first appearance in Uohilkhand, 
111 ; cession to, 116, 356, 676 ; early admi- 
nistrative arrangements of, 62, 310, 604. 675. 

Enhancements of rent, Budaun, 79 ; Bijnor, 
330 ; Bareilly, 626. 

Erineses river — see Malio. 

Estates, number of, Budaun, 49 ; Bijnor, 297 ; 
Bareilly, 688. 

Eta (It a) district, 4, 10. 

Etawa district surrendered to Marhattas, 665. 

Eurasians and Europeans, 40, 2S.8, 673 ; escape 
of former from Budaun, during mutiny, 120. 

European cloth, 331, 333-4. 

Excise, Budaun, 88; Bijnor, 339 ; Bareilly, 640. 

Expenditure, public, Budaun, 87 ; Bijiior, 337 ; 
Bareilly# 639, 

F. 

Fairs, Budaun, 84 ; Bijnor, 335 j Bareilly, 630. 

Faizpur Badariya of Eta, 4, 5. 

Faizuilah Khan, son of All Muhammad, 107, 
116, 363-66, 660, 662, 66^-72. 

Fakirs or mendicants, 46, 58 i, 692* 

Faltfnganj or Fulton’s market at Bareilly, 721. 

Families, leading, Budaun, 61 ; Bijnor, 322 ; 
iBareilly, 678. 

Famines, Budaun, 32-84; Bijnor, 276-280 ; 
Bareilly, 667-577. 

Farid Khiii, Nawab, Governor of Budaun, 104, 

Fatidpur town, 762-733. 

Faridpur tahfil and parganah, 733-769. 

Farid-iiddin Khan appointed Governor of 
Katehir, I07. 

Farrukhsiyar, emperor, lo5. 

Farakh&b4d or Fatchgarh district, 10, 126-27; 
Bangash Faih&ns of, 105. 

Fat fikt Shaikhs, 296. 

Fas&hatulldli. rebel Deputy Governor of Bu- 
daun, 121, 123; 

Fatebganj East, a village of Bareilly, 759-760. 

Fatehganj West, or Bhitaura, Bareilly, 760-761. 

Fateh Kh4a, Khdnsamdn^ the Rohilla, II, 108- 
11, 113,661, 667, 697. 

Fatehullah, son of Duudi Khan, 111,11 3-14, 670. 

Fauna, Budaun, 20 ; Bijnor, 262 ; Bareilly, 636* 
639, 

Ferries, Budaun, 16 ; Bijnor, 269 ; Bareilly, 533. 

Fiscal history, Budaun, 62 : Bijnor, 310 ; Ba« 
reilly,602. 


Fish, Budaun, 21 ; Bijnor, 264; Bareilly, 538, 
Floods, 880, 613. 

Flora, Budaun 22 ; Bijnor, 264 ; Bareilly, 639. 
Florican, 10, 763. 

Food, Budaun, 62 ; Bijnor, 299-301 ; Bareilly, 
5S9. 

Forests, Budaun, 7 ; Bijnor, 24 1, 244,266 ; Ba- 
reilly, 606. 

Forts, Budaun, 167 ; Bijnor, 297 ; Bareilly, 688. 
Fruit trees in Bijnor, 266. 

Furniture, Budaun, 52 ; Bareilly, 727. 

a. 

Gaclapura, a ward of Bisauli, 146, 

Gadariy^a. 45, 288, 581. 

Galliot Hajputs, 43, 286, 677. 

Gaharwar Kajputs, 43. 

Gaini village, Bareilly, 761. 

Gakkhars, a wild tribe in the north of Pan jib, 
91. 

Gandur grass, 704. 

Ganga Saliin, parganah of Oarbwal, 238. 
Gangati river, 2i;0 ; canal, 252. 

Ganges river, 10, 248, and passim ^ Budaun and 
Bijnor notices. 

Gaiij, Ganj-askiri, or Erskineganj, 422, 

Ganwaii village, Budaun, 3, 10, 73. 
Garb-gajana, 747. 

Garha-khera, 748, 

Gats Baniyaa, 288. 

Gauhdni or village zone of soils, 9, 246, 
647 

Gaur Brahmans, 42, 285. 676 ; Bajputs, 43, 286, 
679 

Gaur-Kaemani Rajputs, 43. 

Gautam Brahmans, 42 ; KSjputs, 43, 679. 
Gazetteer of towns, pargaiiahs, &c., Budaun, 
135 ; Bijnor, 37 1 ; Bareilly, 696. 

General appearance, Budaun, 6 ; Bijnor, 241 ; 

Bareilly 605, 

Geiir, a kind of fish, 21. 

Gbaghi Rajputs, 286. 

Ghariyal, a fish-eating saurian, 263, 

Ghazis, champions of Islam, 120. 

Ghazni fulls into the hands of T6j ud-din Eldos, 
91. 

Ghiyas-ud-din, emperor, 94, 163, 649. 

Ohoai Baniyss, 681* 

Ghor, 91, 206, 679. 

Ghosis, Muslim cowherds, 46, 288, 581. 

GhuUm Kadir, 356. 

Ghuldm Muhammad, i6i«/, 672-74. 

Gidarpura or Kauli jhil, 256. 

Gindauriya Baniyas, 288, 58 1. 

Glassware, manufacture of, Bijnor, 384« 
Gobuhdi, police station, 31, 

Gohil Rajputs, 677. 

Gonch fish, ?1. 

Gordhanpur parganah of Muzaifamagar, 238 . 
Gordon, Major, defeats rebels at BisaulL 
130. 

Gosdin mendicants, 46, 692. 

Qosham tree, 265. 

Grain-Iendiug, Bareilly, 634* 

Grain, price 86, 836, 634 1 in time of lamina^ 
36,280,670, > . 
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Gram or chanat eultiyatioii of, in BadanOi ^7 $ 

Bareilly, 669. 

Grant (General Sir Hope) routs Niy&z Mu- 
hammad at Shamsabad, 127. 

Grasses in Bijuor. 266. 

Gujars, 46, 291, 581. 

Gdlar flg. 21-22, 265, 640. 

Gumti or Gomati river, 626. 

Guiinaur town, in Budaun, 173-176. 

Gunnaur tahsil. 175. 

Gunnaur, a parganah of Akbar’s reign, 2, 3— 
See also Asadpur, 

Gurer Baniyps, 581. 

Gurwdia Baniyas, ibid, 

Gwala Frasiddli remains in Bareilly, 761. 

H. 

Habits and customs, Budaun, 50 ; Bijnor, 297 ; 
Bareilly, 588. 

Habura caste, Budann, 47. 

Hdfizt or regent, Uahmat, the, 106-114 ; 349, 
354 ; 661-669, 724. 

Cladzganj village, Bareilly, 762. 

Haibatpur, Budaun, 176. 

Haidar, Sayyid, 164. 

Hajjaui caste, 45, 191, 581. 

Haldaur villatjc, Bijuor, 367 ; raja of, 324, 362, 

‘ 365,368. 

Haldi^or Hard! kalan village, Bareilly, 762, 
Haldu tree, 265. 606. 

Halwai caste, 45, 288, 681, 631. 

Hardaspur village, Bareilly, 762. 

H&ril or green pigeon, 23. 

Harnand Kbatri} r6ja, Gorernor of Moradabad, 
669. 

Harsing5,r, 22. 

Harvests, Budaun, 26 j Bijuor, 267 ; Bareilly, 
-663. 

Hasanpur of Moradabad, 2, 12, 238. 

Hateh Rajputs, 286. 

Hdtbras of Aligarh, 10, 138. 

Haveli Badayun, a parganah of Akbar’s reign, 
3,4,171. 

Hazratpur town, Budann, 3, 176. 

Hemp, cultivation of, 267, 657 ; wild, 266. 
Henvey, Mr., his report on famine of 1868-69; 

footnote, 36. 

Hills of Bijnor, 244, 

Hindu population, Budaun, 40; Bijoor, 284 ; 
Bareilly, 676, 

Hired labourers, 80, 84, 326, 

Historical families, absence of, Budaun, 61. 
Histories, local , native, 2 (footnote), 54, 
594. 

History, Budaun, 89, 132 ; Bijnor, 341-69 ; 
Bareilly, 643-94. 

Hizbar-ud-din, military Governor of Budaun, 

91. 

Holkar, 109. 

Bornbill, grey, 637. 

Horse-breeding, Budaun, 20 ; Bareilly, 539. 
Bouses, 297, 688. 

Husain All, prefect of Budaun, 116. 

Husain Sbah, king of Jaunpur, 100.101. 

Hwen Tlisang, Qhineae pilgrim, 343, 447> 643, 
•20, 622, 


L 

IdgUh, Shams-nd-din’s, at Budaun, 92. 

Ikhlas Kh6n, mausoleum of, 169. 

Imad-ud-din Rihan, Governor of Budaun, 94, 
163. 

Tm6d-ud-din Shakurkani, K4zi of Delhi, 94. 
implements of husbandry, Budaun, 27 i Bij« 
nor, 270 s Bareilly, 544. 

Importation and supply of food, Bijnor, 301. 
Inayat, sonof Hdfiz Uahmat, his rebellion, 111, 
666 

Income-tax, Budaun, 88 ; Bijnor, 338 ; Bareilly, 
640. 

Indian-corn, cultivation of, in Bareilly, 665^ 
see also maize. 

Indigo, manufacture of, Budaun, 82; cultivation 
of, Bareilly, 562-63. 

Infanticide, Budaun, 69 ; Bijnor, 308 ; Bareilly, 
600. 

Infirmities, according to census, 1872, Budaun, 
41 ; Bijnor, 286; Bareilly, 574. 

Inscriptions, Bareilly, 645. 

Instalments of revenue, 72, 320, 614. 

Intercast rstes, Budaun, 86 ; Bijnor, 337 { 
Bareilly, 636. 

Irak, 679, note. 

Irrigation in Budaun, 29-32 ; Bijnor, 273-76 ; 

Bareilly, 547-61 ; increase of, 666. 

Irshidad Ahmad of Aonla, 113, 164. 

Islamnagar or Neodliana, Budaun, 176. 
Islamnagar pargaiiah, 2, 3, 5*7, 177-189. 

Itiihi Nanda, road through, 16. 

Izz-ud-(1tn Balbsn, Governor of Budaun, 94 ; 
Balari, Governor of Budaun, 92 ; Daramshi, 
648 ; Other persons bearing the name of 
Izz-ud-dfn, 92 note 6. 

j. 

Jackals, 637, 648. 

Jac'.k-fruit, 22, 24, 266. 

Jddon or Yadubansi Rajputs, 43, 677. 

Jadvvar, a pargansh of Akbar’s reign, 3. 
Jagannathpur, 1.38. 

Jaganndth, Hajn, prefect of Budaun, 115. 

Jagirs or revenue-free grants, 184, 322«3, 
671. 

Jahadfs, or warriors for the faith of Isldm^ 
128. 

Jahanabad village, Bijnor, 437. 

Jahdnabad village, Filibhit, 762-763. 

Jahanabad parganah, 763-769. 

Jahangir, emperor, 104, 664. 

Jail, district, at Budaun, 60-61 ; Bijnor, 309 ; 

Bareilly, 600. 694. 

Jailam river, 91. 

Jains, or Jainas, 46, 302, 466, 591, 820. 

Jaiawars, 288, 681-83 
Jalalabad town, Bijnor, 487. 

Jalal-ud-dfn Khilji, emperor, 96, 343, 438, 649, 
Jalalpur tappa, Budaun, 4. 

Jalal-ud-din Kashani, Kazl of Budaun, 95. 
Jtoan tree, 22-3, 265, 6)0. 

Jamauiaor JaraaniaD, a village Of parganah 
Puranpur, 769. 

Jdm-i Jahdn*numa, history SQ called, 694« 
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JAmi masjid or cathedral modque of Btidaun, 
158 ; of Manddwar, 34S, 440 ; of Shiaa and 
of Sunnis at Bareilly, 719,726} at Pilibhlt, 
799. 

Janatnajaya, king of Haatinapur, 42. 

Janghdra Bajputs, 4d| 57R } revolts of, 65t| 

666 . 

Jangori ROjputs, 43. 

JaraulLa, Kuhla police station, 3. 

Jasrdm Baniyn of Sirasaul, I44t 
J&ti ferry, Budaun, 26, I3l. 

Jats, 46, 109, 288, 291,681. 

Jatiot Chamars, 583. 

Jatua ditto, ibid, 

Jaw414pur of Saharanpur, 238. 

Jethmal, joint prefect of Budaun, 116, 

Jhalu, a market town of Bijnor, 43d« 

Jhdmaji, 288, 302. 

Jhils^ or lagoons, 13, 256, 529. 

Jingan tree, 265. 

Jodr millet, 27, 267, 654. 

Jogi, mendicants, 46, 691. 

Junes, Colonel Richmond, 129. 

Jotishis or Josbis, astrologers, 45, 286, 683. 
Judicial statistics, Hi] nor, 340, Bareilly, 641 
Jujube tree, 22, 24. 

Jiilah& caste, 46, 288, 292, 582. 

Jungles— See Forests and Waste lands. 

K. 

K4bar or Shergarh town, 660, 662, 770-772. 
K4bar parKanafi, 772-777. 

Kabdi Khiln, Governor of Budaun, 98, 164. 
Rab61pura ward, built by Kabul Rhati, 98. 
E4chhl8, 45, 76, 288. 682. 

Kachhla, Budaun, lu, 124, 183. 

Kaciihwdha H^jputs, 43, 287, 677. 

Kachndr tree, S2, 24, 266. 

Kadir Chauk police station, 3, 6, 10. 

KAdirganj, 125. 

Kadw4ra nadi, 10, 13. 

Kaghazi-tola ward of Bisauli, 146« 

Kahars, 46, 288, 682. 

Kai Mughals, 295. 

Kailas rivers, Upper and Lower, Bareilly, 523; 
Canals 527 

K&im Kb’an of Farukhabad, 108, 349, 061. 
Kuith tree, 22, 

Kaiyan Ohamdrs, 683. 

Kakora village, Budaun,! 19, 183. 

Kakra brook, Bareilly, 624. 

Eakr4ia town, Budaun, 3, 129, J83'I84. , 
Ealaigars or tinmen, 45. 

Kalils, Kalwars or distillers, 46, *89, 582, 
Edison, 156, 161, 230. 

Kambar the mad Goreroor of Budaun, 103, 

J64. 

Earn boh tribe, 292, 684. 

Kamdngars, 682-83; quarter in Budaun, 165, 161. 
Kamp, alluvial deposits in river basins, 9, 6O7, 
511. 

Kamrakh tree, 265. 

Eamrgaon police station, 3. 

Kanaujiya Brlhnaans, 42, 2'*6, 676, 618. 
Kaudah&r, 107, 159, 369 ; note, 657. 

Kaagni or KaAni, milleti 26, 666. 


Kanjars,“afrlng-geljers, 45, 288, 862. 

Kanhar lime-stone — See Kunkur. 

Kans grass, 2CS. 

Kant, a parganah of Akbar, 3, 104. 

Karait snakes, 2A8. 

Karaunda^ tree, 266. 

Karengi village and railway station, Budaun, 
14, 185. 

Kari, a kind of fish, 21. 

Karor divisions of Akbar, 603 ; note. 

Karor, bead -quarters parganab and tabsil of 
Bareilly, 777-782. 

Karula river, 261, 

Kasganju^or Kabirpur town, Bareilly, 788. 
Kasgarn, plasterer , 6*52 
Kaslnpur of the Tardi, 238. 

Kashipur Rajas, 322, 323, 743. 

Kasim Ali Bnkkal, Governor of Budaun, 103. 
Ka5»imi)ur Garhi, a town of Bijnor, 438. 

Kasyap, a Brahman sage, 576. 

Kdsyap Rajputs, 677. 

Katehir or Katlier soil and tracts, 7, 148, 577. 
Katchriya* Rajputs, 43 4 ; 577-; 8, 649 666. 
Kathai or jack-fruit, 24, 265. 

Kathiya Rajputs, 4.3, 677. 

Ka;iyas — Sec Mahaorahmans 
Katil tracts in parganah Usahat, 7. 

Katlagh Khdn of Sahaswan, 94. 

Katra or market, the name of several places, 
3, 114, 146, 156. 696. 

KatuB, a kind of fish, 21. 

Kauria or Kotdwara, a hamlet of Bijnor, 438. 
Kavatlis, 4.3, 61, 288, 29.3, 682, 714. 

Kaziziichi Shaikhs, 47. 

K'lZalba^h Mughals, 296. 

Khd'iir or allnrial lowlands, 7*8, 246, 607, 
611. See also most of the parganah notices. 
.Khagip, 4S 287, 682. « 

Khair acacia, 266. 
hhajur, wdld date, 24, 265. 

Khakrobs or swceper.s, 46, 288, 682. 

Khamaria village, 783 

Khan Buhalur Khan, rebel Viceroy of RohiL 
khand, 121-3, 681, 688.92, 725. 

Khan Jahan Lodi, Governor of Budaun, 101. 
Khaa-i-Jahaii Lodi, a rebel of the Uakkhao, 
159. 

Khaimut stream, Bareilly, 525. 

Khandelwal lianiyas, 68J. 

Kharadis, 288. 

Khas or Khaskas, root of Gandnr, 267. See 
also Gandur. 

Khatiks, pig and poultry breeders, 45, 288, 
682. 

Khattae, pens for cattle, 262. 

Khattris, 45, 293, 399, 682. 

Khera Bajhcra of Shahjahanpur, 2, 

Khera Das, 11. 

Kheri district, 500, 637, note, 729, 809# 

Khizr Khan, emperor, 98, 164, 660-1. • 

Khoh river, 249-250; canal, 252. 

Khunak village, Rajputs of, 122, 

Khwdrizm, king of, 92. 

Kichalia river, Bareilly, 620; canals, 637« 

Kin war Rajputs, 677, 

Kuatpur town, Bijnor, 439* 
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Kiratpur parganati^ 410-441 . 

Kteans, 46, 682. 69a. 

JCodon millet, 26, 267, 667. 

• Kola or Gola, Akbar’s pargauah so named, 
3,604,816. 

Kelbai, police station Badaun, •. 

KoUs or Koris, Hindu weavers, 45, 682 ; Kori 
or Korcliamra Chamlrs, 683. 

Kot, orKot Salbdhan village, Budaun, 9-6, 185. 

Kot 6r Kot Salbahan parganah iu Budauu, 
lb6-l»I. 

Kota f»f Kunidun, 238. 

Kotaw&ti river, 248. 

Koti Rao, most eastern pjint of Bijnor, 238 ; 
river, 250. 

Ko:kadir or H4ji Muhammadpur village, Bijnor, 

445. 

Kfihatriyas orClibatris, 6'5‘6. See also Raj- 
puts. 

Kudrtani Bantyns, 581, 

Kundan Lai, baj^, prefect of Budaun, 116. 

Ktimaun (Kaniaydn) district, 238. 

Kurohars, potters, 45, 289, 682. 

Kunkur, Budauu, 37 j Bijnor, 281; Bareilly, 
671. 

Kunwars, probably Rajputs, a caste of proprie- 
tors iu Akbar^d reign, 4. 

Kuraishi Shaikhs, V95. 

Kuril CbaoiaT?, 683. 

Kurmis, 46, 289, 682, 6 '3. 

KuLb-ud-din Aibak, first emperor of Delhi 
and conqueror of Uohilkhand, 90, 91, 169, 
16.3. 648. 

Kutb-ud-din, Shaikh, alms KUuba Fatebpuri, 
104. 

Kiiiagars, jug-makers, 46, 289. 


Labera, tree, 22 ; villuge, G96, note. 

J^acbhoian Singh, Kaji, bis memoir on (he 
castes of Bijnor, 41. 

Lac-insvet, 266. 

Zri/u* mustard, 268, 666. 

Likes, Budauu, 13 ( Bijnor, 256 ; Bareilly, 
6 * 0 . 

Lakhanpur in Budaun, 90, 191. 

Lakhuiuti or Gaur in Bengal, 42. 

Lalitpur on Ganges, most lurihern point of 
Bijnor, 238, 

Lanchi, a kind of fish, 2t. 

Land, price of, in Bareilly, 620 ; rent of— see 
Gazetteer articles on each parganah ; rights 
In— see Tenures and Occupancy rights. 

Landholders, castes and tribes of, Budaun, 73 ; 
Bijnor, 323,^ Jl|ardlly, 617. See also par- 
gaiiah articles. 

Land revenue, Budaun, 372 ; Bijnor, 239, 320 ; 
Bareilly‘s 60', €14. 

Language 'and literature, Budaun, 53 ; Dijnpr, 
303; Bareilly, 59i. 

liUsora free, 265. 

Leading families, Bijnor, 323 ; Bareilly, 618. 

Legendary history, Budaun, 89-90 ; Bijnor, 
841 ; Bareilly, 643-648. 

LehrUf anfall caiti^629. 

Licence lax, Bijnor, B38 ; Bareilly, 640. 


Lift irrigation, 31. , . 

Lime, manufacture 0 ^ Budaun, 37; Bijnor, 281 
Bareilly, 671. • - 

Linseed, 26, 268, 666, : ^ ^ 

Live-stock, Bareilly, 543. 

Lobiya pulse, 25, 656 

Lock ups, Budaun, 61; Bijnor, 310: Bareillj, 
602. 

Lodhas, 46, 289, 688, 623. ' , 

Lohflrs or blacksmiths, 46, *89, 689. * 

Lohiya brook, Bareilly, 624j 'Bauiyas, 288. 

Louis, Mr., settlement of in 1886, 189, 

Liluch i, a stream of Bfsalpur, 734. 

Lynx, 202. 

M. 

Machhera caste, 289. 

Midhu Tanda rilUge, 783. 

Maliabralimans, 286. 

Mabajan caste, 47, 681. 

Mabariiigar, tappa in Budaun, 4 . 

Mahaser fish, 21, 264, 638. 

Mahawa river, 6, 7, 10, 12, 137. 

Mahdi Ali Khan, prefect of Budaun, 115. 

Mahesri caste, 46, 288, 6S1, 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 90, 91. 

Malimud Nawab of Najibabad,. 363, 366-66| 

%363-C9. 

Mahua or mouse tree, 22, 24, 265. 

Maitlial Brahmans, 42. 

Maize or Indiun-corn, 26,267, 655. 

Majliaulu, one of Akbar^a parganahs, 3. 

MakhdOnia Jab6a, t .mb of, : 60. 

Makka millet —see Maize. 

Makraml Uai Khairi, Raja, Governor of Bareilly, 655. 
Mala stream and swamp, 625. 

61algd;m, police-station, 3. 

Malik B tkbak, Goveruorof Budaun, 95, 164. 

M41ik ('hhaju, Governor of Budaun, 95, 649. 

MalifJ, Mdlinr, or Kririeses river, 248. 

Malts or gardcner.«, 46, 289, 294, 682. 

Mai labs or boatmen, 46, 289;, < 

Muiiai liaiiiyas, 08 1. 

Maiidawar town, Bijnor, 343-448. 

Maudawar pai'ganah, 449-466. 

Maiuliha or Muiidiya SaUsi, Akbar’s parganah 
80 called, 3, 4, 

Mandua or Maruii millet, 636. 

Mango tree, 22, 266, 640, 

.Maui caste, 4i. » 

Manihdrs or bracelet-makers, 45, ?69. 

Manorial dues, Budauu, 62; Bijtior. 998 ; 

Bareilly, 627, 

Manufactures, Budaun, 82 Bijnor, 334; 

Bareilly, 632. 

Manure, Bufiiun, 93, note; Bijnor, 973 ; 

Bareilly, 6 46* 
il/ifrtract, 608, 741,825. 

Marahra of Ktn, 6. 

Marbatta invasions of Rohilkhaod, 109-18, - V 

349-64, 661-63, 6 >9. SeC also Pinddris. ' ♦ 

Markets and fairs, Budaun, 84 ; Bijtior,^ 335 ; . 

Bareilly, 630 * 

Masonry houses, 61, 297, 588 ; wells, 80^974^ 

647. 

Masfir or lentils, *68, 666, 
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f ftthee of MegaatbeneSj 34^ notift. 

atUy4r or clayey aoils^ 9% 1145-6, 609-10, 
Mautayi Muhammad Karim, Deputy Collector, 
his memoir of Budaun, 2 *, footnote, 33, S9. 
Maulsari tree, ^,,^66. 

Maxwell and Debuam, Messrs., indigo-plauters, 
144. 

Mayyuradbvaja or Mordbaj, Baja, 342, 466, 
646, 73G ; note. 

Measures and weights, Budaun, 86; Bijnor, 
337 ; Bareilly, 636-638. 

Measurement of landi Budaun, 69-70 ; Bijnor, 
317 ; Bareilly, 687-38. 

Medical statistics, Budaun, 232 ; Bijnor, 340 ; 
Bareilly, 641. 

Metalled roads, Budaun, 14 ; Bijnor, 267-8 ; 

Bareilly, 630. 

Meerut, 117, 3G1, 363, 6:9. 

Meo caste, 562. 

Meteorology and climate, Budaun, 18-19 ; Bij- 
nor, 26U62 ; Bareilly, 634-536. 

Mewdti caste, 289. 

Mlamars or builders, 289, 582. 

Midii Charaan, Ahar Miyfin, Malik Chaman, 
or Malik Jiman, Governor of Budaun, 99. 
MUn Zabar-ud-clin, ditto, 102. 

Mibrabad of tshlihjah&upur, 2, 7. 

Millets, 26, 26% 56 J. 

Mineral products, 37, 281, 671. 
Minh4j-us-8irllj, author of the Tabak4t-f 
Ndsiri, and Kajsi at Delhi, 9i, 93. 

Mint at Budaun in Akbar’s reign, 104. 

Mfr Muhammad Khdu of Kot, in. 

Mirdnji the martyr, tomb of, 100. 

Mfranpur Katra, battle of, IM, 364, 668, 
MIrganj village, Bareilly, 783. 

Mirganj parganah and tahsil, Bareilly, 785- 
789. 

Mirzapur police-station, 3. 

Mirzas, revolt of, 347, 654 
Mission, American Methodist Episcopalian, 
161, 302, 690, 719, 723. 

Miy&un in Budaun, 126« 

Moobisor cobblers, 46, 289, 682. 

Mohan Lil, Baja, prefect of Budaun, 110. 

Moi, a kind of fish, 2i. 

Money-lending, Budaun, 86 ; Bijnor, 337 ; 
Bareilly, 684. 

Moradabad (Murdddb&d) district, 2, 4, 5, 10, 
988, 240, andpam'fn. 

Mordbaj fort, history of, 456. 

Mortality returns, 133, 340, 642. 

Moth pulse, 25,967, 655. 

Mnbdrak, Sayyid, emperor, 99, 164, 652. 
Mubarak Shah Kb fin, rebel Governor of Budaun, 
126, 166. 

Mughals, 48, 295, 686. 

Muhfibat Khfin, governor of Budaun, 98, 1 64, 66 1« 
Mubfibat Khfin, son of Hfiflz Babmat, 669. 
Muhammad Karim, Deputy Collector— See 
Maulavi, M. K. 

Muhammad Khfin Bangasb, Nawab of Farukh- 
abad, 105. 

Muhammad Ali of Bfimpur, 366, 672. 
Muhammad Yfir, son of Ali Muhammad, 662-8, 
267,669-70. 


Muhammad Zulflkfir, son of H. Bahmat,'669- 
70,5 21. * 

Muhammadan population, 38-41, 47-8, 6.% 281- 
285, 294 6, 302, 672-76, 6P6, r491, end else- 
where, passim; invasion of Hohilkhand, 
90, 34.3, 648. 

MuhibbulJah, son of Dundi Khfin, Ml, 113-14. 
Muhsan Ali Khon, a rebel leader, l'i7. 
Muizz-ud-din, emperor, 93 ; another name for 
Sbah6b-iul-tlin, 9 1 . 

Muizzi Madrasa, Budaun, 91, 

Mukaddams or headmen, Bareilly, 621. 

Mulberry. 22 3, 266. 

Molla Abdul Kadir, author of Tdrihh-i-Ba* 
ddyuni, 64. 

Mimdiya Satasi, Akbar’s parganah so named, 
163. 

Mundlya town, Budaun, 12, 191. 

Mung pulse, 25, 2C7, 656. 

Municipalities, Budaun, 162; Bijnor, 398; 
Bareilly, 640. 

Munsifs, or petty judges’ courts, 5 ; jurisdic- 
tions of, Budaun, 6 ; Bijiior, 239, table; 
Bareilly, 601, table. 

Aluraos or market-gardeners, 46, 76, 684, 623. 
Murder, cases of, 68, .307, 599. 

Murray, Captain (1806), 358, 360. 

Murray, Captain (1868), 127, note. 

MusaltiifiDB, Muslims— Sec Muhammadan popu- 
lation. 

Mustard crop, 26, 268, 642. 

Mutiny of 1857-58, 116-132; .361-69 ; 679-92, 
Muzaft'aruagar village, 790 ; district, 238» 

N. 

Ndhud or dobiswai, 329, C26, 

Nndah police station, Budaun, 3. . 

Nagbansi Rajputs, 286. 

Nagal or Nfingal Bijnor, 281, 466. 

Nagina town and municipality, Bijnor, 456-459, 
and elsewhere. 

NagSna parganah, 460-468, 

Nagina tahsll, 469. 

Nabal stream, Bareilly, 522. 

Nahar Khfin Sarfii, 166, 161. 

Naini Tal, expeditions against, 688, 690. 

Naji'b Khfin the Uohilla, 349-62, 663, 666. 
Najibabad town and municipality, Bijnor, 
440-7 ; rebel Nnwfib of, 363-69, 

Najibabad parganah, 471-460. 

Nakatia river, Bareilly, 618. 

Nakkaras or drummers, 289. 

Nakta watercourse, Budaun, 10, 

Nana Kbera village, 13. 

Nanak Chand, Governor of Budaun, 105. 

Narha water-course, 10. 

Narora canal works, 7. 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, emperor, 94, iB48. 
Nasrullah, grandson of Ali Muhammad, 110. 
Native Infantry, 18th, 29tb, and 68th, 118-19, 
124, 362, 680-82. 

Nats or acrobats, 46, 280, 682. 

Navigation, Budaun, 10 ; Bijnor, 257 ; Bareilly, 
616. 798. 

Nawabganj town, Bareilly, 790. 

Nawabganj parganah and tahffi, 790-96. 





Navftb nad4» Bareillj, 6AS. 

Nawab Vaxfra of 0u4b» lOe-lQ, 34B-66, 604. 
660 - 75 . 

Na>v4da village, 160. 

Kacr Mahamiuad Khan, Governor of Badaun, 
106, 164. 

Negi caste, 46. 

Neodhana, now Islamnagar, Akbar'a parganah 
so called, 3. 

NcjU ferry, 12«. 

Neoria-Hu’sainpur town, Pilibhit, 796. 

Ncp41bse incursions, 674, 676. 

Midinat, cousin of Bahtnat Kbau, 657, 661. 
Nihtaur town, ttijnor, 480*8U 
Kihtaur parganah, 4dl-466. 

Mijra, bridge at, 11. 

Mkumbh Hijputs, 577. 

Nilkanthi Mahadeo, idol and temple of, 90, 158. 
Niy4z Muhammad, rebel general, 193, 126-7. 
Mijaz Ahmad’s history of the Rohillas, 33, 104. 
I91zam-ul-niulk Muhammad Jnnaidi, prime 
minister, 93. 

Non-agricultural callings, classification of, 
Badaun, 49 ; Bijnor, 296 ; Bareilly, 687, 628, 
Non-aryaa tribes, 342, 644. 647-48. 

Kuneras or Kunias, saltpeU'e*makers, 46. 289, 
682. 

Nurpnr yilLage, Bijnor, 486. 

It^urpur lagoon, Budaan, 13* ^ 

0 . 

G6cnpancy tenants, Badaun, 76, 80 j Bijnor, 
326-27 ; B ireilly, 620-21* See also landlprd 
and tenant sections of parganah articles. 
Occupations of the people according to census 
of 1872, Budaun, 49-50; Bijnor, 295 ; Bareilly, 
* 586. See also population sections of parganah 
articles, 

Qdia or Audhla Banlyas, 45. See also Audhiya. 
Oil, 299, 

Oii-seeds« 26. 

Old families, 61, 323, 618. 

Open country of Bijnor, 244,* 

Orh caste, 46, 289. 

Oswal Baniyas, 581, 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railwayr Badaun, 6, 14 ; 
Bareilly, 529, 540, 6941 ; exports and imports 
by, 81, 632. 

Oudh, 500 ; Rohilla disputes with, and gorern- 
meot of Rohilkhand by— See ^awdtf Vaitta. 

p, 

Pao.homi or Wahidpnr Fachaumi village, Ba- 
. rellly, 796. 

Podhins (caste) 987 ; (headmen) 621. * 

Paha canal, Bareilly, 527. 

Paili Kio, river, 248. 

Pajitola, 166, 158. 

Pakar or pilkhan tree, 22*23, 265. 

Panchala. kingdom of, 648. 

Panchdyats^ Budaun, 50, 994. ' 

Paogaili stream, 624* 

Pim'pat, battle of (1761), 110, 663. 

Hansira Rajputs, 286. 

Papar Hamcapur, bridge near, 12. 

Pdrd.ot hog^d^r, 242, 537. 


Paraan4th, remains of ki Bijnor, 486. 
Parasuakot, ruias, Bareilly, 797. 

Parauli, in Budaun, 191. 

Parganahs and their vicissitudes, 2-5| 238-41, 
600-4. 

Parlhar Rijputs, 286. 

Parikshit, father of Janamajaya, 42, 
Partridges, black and grey, 20, 263. ' 

P^sis, 46, 269, 582. 

Pateri sedge, 2i>6 

Pathans. 48, 105, 295, 586, 656, 

Patthargarb, 467. 

Pa4ti411 (now Bta), 5. 

Patw4s, necklace-makers, 46, 289, 582. 

Peas, 25, 268, 542, 566. 

Peli river, 250. 

Penny, General, his march into Bohilkhand 
and death, 128-29. 

Philsa tree, 265. 

Pheona village, Bijnor, 487. 

Phillip.s, Mr., Joint Magistrate of Eta, visits 
Budaun during the rebellion, 118. 

Phulpnr, police station. 3. 

Physical features, Budaun, 6 ; Bijnor, 241 ; 
Bareilly, 505. 

Pila kund, rise of river Sot in, 11. 

Pilibhit town and municipality, 797-801, and 
elsewhere in Bareilly notice. 

Pilibhit sub-division and tahsil, 802. 

Pilibhit parganah, 802-8. 

Pindari invasion, d56-61« 

Pipal tree, 22-23, 265. 

Pfrftnshahr, a name of Budaun, 160. 

Pir Muhammad, son of Tamerlane, 344-46. 
Pfrzdda Shaikhs, 47. 

Piyag, suburb of Sarauli, 797* 

Ploughing, Bareilly, 645. 

police stations and statistics, Budaun, 58-9 ; 

Bijnor, 307-08 ; Bareilly, 6g8-98. 

Ponds.—See Tanks. 

Ponwar, Panwar or Prarafir Rdjputs, 43, 577. 
Poppy or opium crop, 26, 268,^643. 

Population, according to the censuses of 1847, 
1853, 1865, and 1872, Budaun, 37-41 ; Bijnor, 
281-85 ; Bareilly, 671^76. 

Post-offlees and postal statistics, Budaun, 
57-58 ; Bijnor, 306 ; Bareilly, 597. 

Prices of agricultural produce, Budaun, 85 ; 

Bijnor, 336 ; Bareilly, 634. 

Frithiraj . last Hindu ruler of Debli, 44, 287, 
449, 577. 

Principal cultivated crops, Budaun, 25-26 $ 
Bijnor, 267-68 ; Bareilly, 5 #1-42. 

Proprietary rights, introduotion of, 606. 
Proprietors, classes of, Badaun, 73-74 j Bijnpp, 
321-22 ; Bareilly, 615-16. 

Pulses, 25, 257, 642 ; as an article of food, 300, 
689. 

Pdnar, Akbar's parganah so named, 3, 603, 
816. 

Pfindir Bdjputs, 43. 

Purbiya Bsniyas, 68. ' . . 

Puranpur village, Pilibhit, 808. > 

Puranpur or Puranpur-Sabna parganah, 808-f6J^ 
Pfith, 353, ooto. 
pathi,7. 
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Quail, 20, 264. 

Queen's tank or E4ai T41 ftt Kabari 770-71^ 

B. 

J?a6f or spring crops, 26, 268, 645?* 

Kaflabad village, Kajputs of, 122. 

Raghtfcbansi Rftjputs, 48. ^ 

Kaghunath’s regiment mutinies at Fandpur, 
687. 

Pahm All Khan, a rebel notable, 123, 181. 
Bahmat Kh&n, the liohilla^See 
Uahriya village, Raputs of, 128. 

Hahti caste, 289* 

Raidiisbliagat sect, 46. 

Baikw&r Rajputs, 48, 286, 677. 

Railway, Budaun, 14 ; Bareilly, 630, 
Rain-crops— See Autumn crops. 

Rainfall, Budaun, 18; Bijnor, 262 ; Bareilly, 

686 . 

Rajghit railway bridge, 16. 

Rajkunwar caste, 46, ^ 

Rajpur (now Rajpura), a parganah of Akbar a 
Kambbal government, 4. 

Rajpura village, Budauu, 192. 

Rajpura parganah, 192-99 and elsewbcre. 
Bijputs, 43-46.286-288, 676-80, See also popu- 
lation sections in parganah articles, “His- 
tory,” and Infanticide. ” 

Raraaia caste, 289, 682. ^ 

Rtoganga river, IBudaun, 2, 0, lOjBijnor, 249; 
Bareilly, 614. 

Rfimgbdt ferry, 10, 106, 109, U2. 

R&mjanis or dancing-girls, 46. 

Rammals or fortune tellers. 289. 

Ramnagar or Abicbhatra village, 817-23. 
Rdmpur, native state of, 2, 600, 602-3 ; troops 
of, at Xslimnagar, 131; revolution at, 366, 
672. 

Rangre* or dyers, 682. 

RIsdb&ri caste, 44. 

Rastogl Baniyas, 45, 288. 

Rasulpur village, 6,42 ; battle near, 108. 
Rathaura village, 817. 

Bdthor R«puta, 43, 286, 576, 679. 

Ratnfil river, 248. 

Bawas, 289, 294, 327, 682. 

Rawasan river, 248. 

Riwat Rajputs, 161 ; note, 677, 

Raziya, empress, 93. 

Rebellion of 1867-68, Budaun, 116-32 ; Bijnor 
361-69 ; BareiHy, 679-92. 

Receipts and expenditure, Budauu, 87 ; Bijnor 
387 ; Bareilly, 639. 

Record-of-rigbbs, Budaun, 72; Bijnor, 321, 
Bareilly, 614. ^ 

Registration fees, Budaun, 88 ; Biinor, 389 ; 
Rareilly, 641. 

ReA, asar or saline soil, 32, 247, 607, 

Rehar town, Bijnor, 487; family of, 324. 
Relwr, an extinct chakta and parganah, 240, 
349,487. 

Behri, a kind of fish, 21. 

"^Religion and religious sects, Budaun, 68; Bijnor, 
602 j Bareilly, 690. , 


Rent-rates assumed at the land asses6tnent| 
Budaun, 70, 71 ; Bijnor , 313 ; fiareilly, 612; 
Rents and rise in rents, Budaun, 76%79; Bijnor, 
828-30; Bareilly, 622-27. 

Reptilet, 268. 

Revenue demands and instalments, Budaun, 
72 ; Bijnor, 320 ; Bareilly, 614. 

Revenue-free estates, 382, 617. 

Revolts at Budaun, IG3-65 ; In Bijnor, 347, 
361 ; in Bareilly. 649-62 664-66, 666, 676, 
679. 

Rice, cultivation of, Budaun, 28 ; Bareilly, 
667-69. 

Riciiha village, Bareilly, 823. 

Richha parganah, 824-39. 

Ricketts, Mr., 131. 

Riots of 1837, 33, 679 ; of 1871. 692-4. 

Rivers, Budaun, 10; Bijnor, 247; Bareilly, 612 ; 

irrigation from, 649. 

Riwari river, 248. 

Riskullah Mushtaki, Shaikh, historian, 101. 
Roads, metalled and unmetalled, Budaun, 14-16 1 
Bijnor, 257-268 ; Bareilly, 5S0-6S4* 

Roberts, Mr. D, T., notes by, on Budaun, foot- 
nole, 2. 

Rohilkhand division, 2 ; Katebr first so called, 
106, 659. 

Robillas, 106-14, 348-58, 856-71 ; Irrigation 
system of, 627 ; revenue system of, 808. 
Rotab, tappa of, Budaun, 4. 

Eohu, carp. 21, 538. 

Rukn-ud-djn, emperor. Governor of Budllun^^ 
9 / } mosque built >y, 168, 163. 

Ruvki of Saharanpiir, 2? 8. 

Rustam Khan Dakkbani, 176. 

Ruttledgc, Dr. Butler, statement of tempera- 
ture supplied by, 19 ; his remarks ou dls* 
eases and oative practitioners, l33-4» 

s. 

Saidat Ali, Nawab V’azfr, 116, 671, 674; teafer 
of Raropur troops, 131, 

Saddatganj police station, 3. 

Sabalgarb, a ruined ckstle, Bijnor, 487, 361, 861. 
babal Klnin, Nawab, 488* 

Smdhs, 683,69). 

Sadiki Shaikhs, 295. 

Sadulldhgani police-station and village Ip. 
Budaun, 3, 198. 

Sadullah Khdn, sou of AM Muhammad, 109, 
850, 661,663 4. 

Safdar Jang, Viceroy of Oudh, 106-110,848- 
61, 869-63. 

Safilower, 26, 268, 542. 

Sdgar, a pond in Budaun, 180. . <1 

Sahanpur village, 488 ; Jat, family of, 824». 
Sahaspur Bijnor, 488-90, 

Sahaswan town and municipality, Budaun# 193- 
901. 

Sahaswdn tahsil, 201. 

Sahaswan district, C6-67. 

S a hasw in parganah, 202-08. - . 

Saikalgars or Sikligara, polishers^ 46, 582, 

Sain or Asaina tree, 265. 

Salnjna or Sanjna tree, 265, 

Sakwwii Bijput«,;43, 677 > 





BiV tree, 266. 606. , 

Balar-i-Masaud^ Baj^ld and Qb&zl^ 168. 
SalarpuT ^phce Bo6aan, 3^ 

SalfinpuT Village, Budaun, ^09. 

Balimpur tabidl) Budaun, 2, , 

Salim ptir parganih, ^69* 15^ and elsewliere in . 

Bttdaun notice. ^ , * 

Samblial of Moradabad, a goTernroent of Ak- 
bar»a reign, 2. 4, 103, 105| 240, 601, 654; 
town of, 357, 860. 

Sdmbharf stag, 262. 

Banildli Brahmans, 42. . . ^ 

Sand-grouse, 264, 637. ■ \t: ■ ; 

SandhAn tree, 266. . ^ ^ \ 

^ncha parganab, Bareijfy, 8<9-34 ; and else- 
where in BareiJly noticb.^ « 

Saugtara lagoon in BudaunvfS. 

B4ni ca$tej 46, 294, 82^ 

SanUsf% reUgious minudicants^ Barbilly, 5e3i 
691. 

Sankh a river j Bareilly, 61 9„.672/ 

Sahwant Rajputs, 43, tfTT. ^ J 

Saraogl caste <n: acct,,45, 288, 821, 

S&raswat firWlmaris, 42, 136^ 286, Szj. / . ^ 
Barauli town, Bareilly, 8^4. ^ 

BarauU ^C|;, Barsir parganab, 835-40. " ^ 

S4rda ri^er, 512-14 ; projected canal from 6»|.| 
Sard4r HlMn ttie Rokilla, 108, 110-11, 66i,? 

666. . f 

Sarkara grass, 266. * , 

B(ir«on, mustard, 26, 268, 666. I • 

Baiasi parganab, Budaun, 216-20 and else- 
where, 

Batbila lagoon, 13. 

Batw6la Baniyas, 581. 

Saul and Sauliya, kinds of flsb, 21. 

Bayyid bdra, a ward in Budaun, 160. 

Sayyid Muhammad, Governor of Budaun, 97, 
Bayyid, tribe of Musalmans so oslled, Budaun, 
48 ; Bijoor, 295 j Bareilly, 686. ' 

Bcatcities— 'See Famines. 

Seaton, Sir Thomas, at Ganger!, 126, 

Sebti, a kind of flsn, 21. 

Sihun crop, 642. ^ • 

Seleh R&puts, 286. 

Bernal or cotton-tree, 9 65,'^ 606. 64(14 
Bonggrb Rajputs, 677. ' . * 

* ‘Ben thal town , Bareilly, *840. 

Settlements of laud-revenue,^ Budaun, 62-71 g 
Bijnor, 310-3 BarelBy 602-13. ' 

Bhah4k Mahmarab, a lost author of Budaun, 

Bh&hjah&npur district, 2, 8, 6, 6. ^ 4 ■ r 

Bhahl to£lrn. Bareilly, 840. 

Bhahjah&n^ emperor. lOl, 164, 664-68.^ 

Shaikh Kotub-ud-din, Governor of Budaun, 
.104. * % • • " 

Shaikhs, tribe of Musaimfus so called^ 4, 47, 
294,686.. 

Bhaikhdpur, to#D of Budann, X20/220. « * 

Sbalkhzida Shaikhs, 4>: , ' . ♦ 

Bhakespear, Mr. Alesanderf Ma^si];^xeiCplI^- 
tor of Bijnor, ^is oouduct during the ^ 
lion, *61-67, 364. 

niUlet, 267, 641^ 657.’" " i f * 
Bhamsabad of Fam^hdOhd, lOi?,' 127. ^ ; 


Bhama-udrdta, emperor, •Qovernoif of Budaii8^: 

21«2jl68. \ * " ' 

ShHrf-ud-din, Shaikh, of Shaikhil]$iir, 

iSbj^Bh&h Sdr. emperor, 102, 491, 662* 

Sfiierg4rh. 769, .. ^ 

> Sherkot, town of Bijnor, 366, 490-491. Famlljf , 
■of, 324^ • 

Sherpur iTahin tpwn^ Pilibhft, 841* * ^ 

" Shisbam or Indian ra8e/wd!6d^ 22-3j6C8V"#40>.A 
Shishgarh tOAvn, Bareilly,; -t; • ' ‘ 
Shtdbansi Rajputs, 678, 6?9." 

:Shiupuri town, Bareilly, 842. * 

Shor agars, saltpetre-makers, 4^. 

Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab Vazir, llO-li, 

663-71; , ^ 

Sidhu river, Bareilly, 819, 

Sikhs, 46, 289^ 682,59). 

Sikri village, 9, 1*1. 

-Silabat, Oonsih of Rahmat Kh6n, 667^ 66f%^ 
Smai^ou,jDaptam, A* A.-G. 129. 

Sibdifi'sxavalry invades Rdbilkhand, 109^ 
Biolidra town, Bijnor, 491, 
feohara parganab, 492-98. 

Siras tree, 22-3, 265« 

Sirdsaul in Budaun, 220. 

Slrtm villagb of Budaun, 2. ^ ' 

Sir'’'*'! Rdjputs, 286. 

Sfredwan talnka, 618, 

^rs&wan or Simlon parganab, 1848-47. 

Sisodiyas, a branoh of thQ,Gab^ i Bdjputs^i.^’ 
266. . 

Boils, Budaun, 7 ; Bijnor, 245 1 l^ellly) 606-5 19« 
Solankhi Rajputs, 43, 677.: > 

Sombansi R japuts, 48. 

Somndtb, 158. 

Soron parganab, 6. 124. 

Sot or Ydr-i-Wafa44r rlrer, BudauDi 6| 10,1 ^ 
104,166.,., ' 

Sowing, 646. 

Spring crops, 26, 268, 642| 663/ • 

Spring level, 274, 548* - ^ 

Sravasti, 679. v 

Stallions, 20, 639* 

Stamp duties, Budaun^ 88};BiJnOB, SS9; Bareli* 
ly, 640-41. ' ; V 

Stone for building, 36, S81| 47l; in tbe bladder^ 
133, 840. '■ 

Streams, Budaun, 10-18; Bijnor, 247-91 j BarplK 
ly, 512-26, 

Sub-division of estates, 49, 297, 588* ^ 

Sugar, manufactiir# of, Budaun. 8^494;^96f(r <J 
Sugarcane culjlvatibn, 28, 267, 569 
Suji, an old name for tailors^ 682» 

Sukbola, in Budauni 221. 

Sukhrao river, 249. ' » ; ' ; 

Sundrs or Bondfs, metallurgisiks,, 

Siir Deo, ancestor of Bndbbn ToiBarfl;4jf;. ,4 m-, : 
BuraJ DaraJ, a mythical rnibr of Bndatttr,;9itl«,. ' 

, Sdraj Mahthe Jdt, lOO*, - , . , ‘ ^ v 

Sfirajpur, 10. 

Sliraj Singh, R4ja^ pfetecipf 
^ Survey, Budaun, 69; Bijnor, |l6^918[;,f 
, <# 10 - 1 - 1 , 

Swamps and lakOI, mdajiiL 
^ Bareilly, 629, ■ ' ' 
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263, 637. ^ ^ , 

.'(IweiteBhftim Mr.H., first Collator of Sahas* 
wftci 9 r Budaun, 66«6o« 

; T. 

TobakSt-l-NWri Ulstoiy so oalladi 9i< 

Br41r?(iaD^ 4. 4«, 2a», S9j. 

’TMafU^ 2 } Biinor^J333; Bardlly, 500. 

r®Mr«d-^a EldOT, ftng of Ghazni; dies at 

’to^ikar Katlagh, Goyerifor of 

^ BudaoD* 9da 4 

advances of money to cultivators, 635. 
Takipurln Budaun, bridge near, 12. 

Taiia 8al4n of Garhwdl, 238.' 

Tijltkkas and talukadars/ 617^ 

. Tamarind, 22, 24, 2 G6. 

- qfam holia or betelnut-sellers, 46, 282, 682. 

Tanks or pionds, irrigation from, 31, 276, 560. 
Tirpelm, 22,24. 

Tarsi district, 238, 600, 602. , 

' Tdiftln Jangh4raB,677. 

Tarfipur of Meerut, 238. ^ , a 

T4rikh-i-n^4yQni, or Muntakhab-ut Tawarfkn, • 
history so called, 64. 

Tark Mughals, 293. 

TarkharB4jputs, 286. 

Taw4il or prostitute caste, 289. 

Taxes, hoi&e, income* and license, 88, 338, 640, 
Teleoraph, Budaun, 68 1 Bareilly, 698. 

TeSTor oilmen, 46, 289, 682. 

Temperature^* Badaon, IS-IO ; Bijnor, 26 j 
BareillyrG^.,/ .. . „ 

Tenants, Budaun, 76 j Bijnor, 827 s Bareilly, 620. 
Tendu— See Ebony,r f , 

Tenrtant, Rey. nis account of the Oudh 
4 misgDyefnxheiit, .974. 

Tenures of land, proprietary, Budaun, 73 ; Bij- 
nor, 821 ; Bareilly, 616. 

Th4kurs,8ometihies a synonym of Rajputs, q.r, 
^&knrdw4ra of Mnradabad, 238. 

Thtoa Mjputs, 6Z7.V 
TStaB, 682, 645. 

Tha^ras or braziers, 682. 

winnowing, Budaun, 29 j Ba- 

^«ilJy^ 568. 

tTR or se8amam,26, 267, 657. 

Timilis, Mr., Collector, hl» settlement of cer- 
ta^ parganahs in Budaun, 68. 

; Timjlr^s Invasion, 343-346, 

TmwMa BaniyAs, 681, < 

^Ipsiu^ viBagC^ Bareilly, 847. .. 

Tobacco cultivation, 26, 270-73, 542. 

Tdmkr Oj^ Tuar Rajputs, 4, 48, 286, 677-8. 
‘TwniSafldivdHa^^ nf» according to 

; %I1$QS, Bpdauh, 40 1 Bijnor, 297 ; Bareilly, 

yiss: 

"T^e statistics, Budaun, 80-81 1 Bijoor, 331* 
* 3344 Bareilly* B3q.S2. ^ , 

Bodatm, 22-25 j Bijnor, 265 ; Baretllya 
' 30<L 539- ' . ' ^ & 

itnd castes, Badaun, 78 ; Bijnor, 1z85| 
llW.fi76. I 


^ jlfly, 575i 
tree, 22, 24, 265, 
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Ugrasen the Kshatrlya, foauder of Agrohatt 
Hari&na, 45. 

Ujhiiiii town ahd municipality in Budaun, 
221.23. 

tTjbAoi parganah, 2, 6, 213-29. 

Uluvi Shaikhs, 295. 

Umoiar Ban^ali, 581. 
tJmmAni Shaikhs, 295. 

Urd or mAsh pulse, 25, 26.7, 555. 

Usahat town ia Budaun, 229-230. 

Usahat parganah, 3. 5*7, 13, 230-35. 

UsAwan lagoon, 6, 13. 

UsmAni Si)aikha,47, 295. 

0zbi Mughals, 4f» 296. 

V. 

Vaccination, Budaun, 133; Bijnor, tto ; Ba* 
reilly, 643. 

Valshnu Banlyas; 294 

Yaisyas, 676. 

Vashisht, a Br&hooan saint, 674* ^ 

Vazir AW, NaW&b Vazir, 674. 

Vazir Khan, WahAbi, 128. 

VazSrganj police station, Budaun, 3* 285. 
Vegetable kingilom, Budaun, 22 ; WJnor, 264 t 
BartiWy, 639 

Vegetables, table, 26, 269. 

Venomons snakes, 21, 263. 

VUlageB, number of, Budaun, 49 ; Bijnor, 297 } 
Bareilly, 588 ; expenses of, 627. 

Village watchmen, 59, 303, 599 ; servants, dues 
(ne<f) paid to, 628. 

Visvamitra, a BrAhmon saint, 675. 

w. 

Wages, Budaun, 84; Bijnor, 336; Bareilly, 
683. 

Waste land and barren tracts, Budaun, 7; 

Bijnor, 246-247 ; Bareilly, 607. 

Watching the crop, Bareilly, 652. 

Watchmen, village— See Village watchmen. 
Water-level— See Spring level. 

Waterfowl, 20, 264, 637. 

Weeding and hoeing, Bareilly, 561. - * ,, 

Weights and measures, Budaun, 86 VBiJaar^ 
337 I Bareilly, 6^6-637. 

Wells, Budaun, 30 pBljn07, >74-275 Bprcilly, 
547-648. _ 

Wheat, Budaun, 27 $ Bijnor, 268 ; mrlilly, 
.663. , : . 

Whisb, Mr. C. W., notea by on JBnoaun, f, 
note, 20, 36, 162. 

Wild animals, Budaun, 20; Bijnpr, 262; Ba* 
’'reilly, 536.’ ^ 

Wilson, Mr. l^tB^i.Aslstant Settlement Officer, 
t Birdaun, 68". 

Wilson, Sir. JT. C^acroft, 124 |l 126. 

Winnowing aud threading, Budaun, 29 ; Ba- 
reiWy» 563.* , * . . 

Vf eHeslqy, Hon. Henry^Preslilent of Board 
' . of Administration, 62, 310^ ^ ^ 

Wolves, 20-29, 263, 637. ^ 

Wood tor l?ulldln4^r fuel, 7, 37, 241, 281 
^606. 
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Y. ^tefOdidfri, OoVemof «f Btidiiufi, IM. 

* '' ruins Bjjnor, 84S. ^ 

1r»dnl«nrt8-SMJ<ldon WJput*. 

Tak,‘ 949, note. > . and police Station, : 

T<t-i-Waf«d«r— See Sot, ' : 

. Tdiuf Ali Khto, 184. ZifNaMfii^$lstorlan,S5. 

7 Bia-ttd'dii'Biiiill, bistonan, 94tr 

BooI<)c]^Vli^1ii^t98i' S- 

Ztbiti Kb(n tl)e Bohila, ^9, 6|S. | 
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